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PEEFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 


Pericles, Prince op Tyre, was first published, in Quarto, 
in the year 1609, with the following title-page : 

THE L. 1 TE, 1 Aud much admired Play, | Called [ Poricles, Prince | 
of Tyre. | With the true Eelation of the whole Historie, I 
aduenture% and fortunes of the said Prince ; { As also, | The no 
lesse strange, and worthy accidents, | in the Birth aud Life, of his 
Daughter | MABTANA. | As it hath been diners and sundry times 
acted by | his Maiosties Seruants, at the Globe on | the Banck- 
side. I By Williaui Shakespeare. | Imprinted at London for Hmry 
Goskmi, and are | to be sold at the signe of Uie Suune in | Pater- 
noster row, (Src. | 1609. | 

Another edition was issued in the same year. .i\js the 
title-pages are absolutely identical, it has hitherto been sup- 
posed that there was but one edition, and that the discrepancies 
between the copies were due to printer’s’ coweetions made 
while the sheets were passing through the press. A careful 
examination of the different copies has however con'vincod us 
that there were two distinct editions, and certain minute 
indications have enabled us to decide which of the two was the 
earlier. This we call Qi. The second wo term Q,. Wo have 
consulted three copies of Qi ; which are found in the Bodleian, 
the Capell Collection, aud the British Museum. The last is 
marked in the catalogue C. 12. h. 5. Of Q* we have collated 
two copies, one in the Duke of Devonshire’s Irbrary and one in 
the British Museum, marked C. 34. k. 36. 
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Another copy of Pericles 1609 is in the Public Library at 
Hamburg. From a sample of the various readings given in a 
note by M. Tycho Mommsen, in the preface to his reprint of 
Wilkins' Novel, we recognize it as a copy of Q>. 

Besides these, we know of no other copies of the two 
editions of 1609\ 

There is also in the British Museum (C. 34. k. 37) a unique 
copy of an edition in Quarto dated 1611, which formerly 
belonged to Mr Halliwell. The title-page is as follows : 

THE LATE, | And much admired Play, [ Called | Pericles, Prince | 
of Tyre. I With the true Relation of the whole History, ) aduen- 
tures, and fortunes of the sayd Prince : | As also, | The no lesse 
strange, and worthy accidents, | in the Birth and Life, of his 
Daughter ) 2fARIANA. | As it hath beene diuers and sundry 
times acted by | his Maiestyes Seruants, at the Globe on [ the 
Banck-side. | By YViUiam SJuiJcespeare, | Printed at London by 
I 1611. I 

This we call Q^. It is printed from a copy of the second 
Quarto. Two leaves containing part of the second Act arc 
wanting. It is so extremely ill printed, especially in the latter 
part, that it is in many cases impossible to determine with 
certainty the punctuation and even the reading. 

The Quarto of 1619, our Q^, of which there are two copies 
in the British Museum and one in the Capell Collection, has 
the following title-page : 

THE LATE, [ And muoh admired Play, | called, | Pericles, Prince 
of I Tyre. | With the true Relation of the vjhole Hi- [ story, aduen- 
tures, and fortunes of ) the saide Prince. [ Wiitten by w. Shake- 
speare. 1 Printed for T,P, 1619. 

The signatures of this edition are a continuation of those of 
^The Whole Contention &c,,’ published without date but by 
the same publisher, shewing that the two plays oiiginally 
formed part of the same volume. See Vol. v. of the present 
work, Pref. pp. ix, x. 

1 It is now known that a copy of Q^, which formerly belonged to Mr George 
Daniel, is in Mr Huth’s library. [W. A. W.] 
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The edition of 1619 seems to have been printed from that 
of 1611. With the average number of misprints, it presents 
many corrections of the text, sometimes certain and generally 
happy, but all probably conjectural. 

There was also an edition in Quarto of 1630, which we term 
Qb. Two copies of this are found in the British Museum 
(C. 34 k. 39, and C. 34. k. 40), which differ in the imprint but 
arc in other respects identical. 

The imprint of the former, which is the same as that in the 
Capcll Collection, is as follows : 

LONDONt I Printed by I. JN’. for B, JB. and are to be sould | at 
his shop in Chea^de, at the signe of the | Bible, 1630. | 

That of the latter : 

LONDONt I Printed by X N, for Jt B, 1630. [ 

This fifth Quarto is extremely incorrect. 

Another edition, which wo call Qj, was printed five years 
later, from the fourth Quarto. It bears the following imprint : 

Printed at Laiidmi by Thomm Cotent 1635. 

The play of Pericles was not included in either the first or 
the second Folio, It was however reprinted, together with 
other plays wrongly attributed to Shakespeare, in the Folio of 
1664 and in that of 1685. The text of the third Folio is taken 
from that of the sixth Quarto, but with a considerable number 
of conjectural alterations, 

A duodecimo reprint of Pericles^ taken from the fourth 
Folio, appeared in 1734, 

Rowe included, in bpth his editions, Pericles and the other 
plays given as Shakespeare’s in the third and fourth Folios but 
not found in the first and second. They were excluded by 
Pope aiid subsequent editors, nor wore they republished in any 
edition of Shakespeare till Malone printed them in his Supple- 
ment to Steevens’ Shakespeare of 1778, which appeared two 
years later. Malone, acting on the suggestion of Farmer, 
included Pericles in his edition of Shakespeare, published in 

1)2 
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1790. Steevens in 1793 followed his example, and Pericles has 
been republished by all subsequent editors except Mr Keightle}". 
Mr Knight reprinted it with Locrine and the other spurious 
plays. There can be no doubt that the hand of Shakespeare is 
traceable in many of the scenes, and that throughout the play 
he largely retouched, and even rewrote, the work of some 
inferior dramatist. But the text has come down to us in so 
maimed and imperfect a state that we can no more judge of 
what the play was when it left the master’s hand than we 
should have been able to judge of Romeo md J uliet if we had 
only had the first Quarto as authority for the text. The plot 
was founded on Twine’s novel, called ‘ TJie Patteme of Painefiill 
Aduenters first published in 1576 and reprinted by Mr Collier 
in the first volume of Shakespeare’s Library, together with the 
story of Appollinus, the Prince of Tyr^ from Gower’s Gonfessio 
Amantis, a poetical version of the same romance. 

Another novel by George Wilkins, avowedly based on the 
acted drama, was published in 1608, with the following title- 
page: 

The 1 Painfull Aduentures | of Pericles Prince of | Tyre. | 
JBeiny | The true History of the Play of Pericles^ as it was | lately 
presented by the worthy and an- | cient Poet John Gower, | At 
London ] Printed hy T, P, for Nat: Butter, | 1608. | 

Before the imprint is a picture of John Gower. 

The work, which is interesting as being the first of all 
'Tales from Shakespeare’ and of considerable use in determin- 
ing the text of the play, was reprinted by M. Tycho Mommsen 
in 1857, from a copy in the Public Library at Zurich, with 
a Preface of his own and an Introduction by Mr Collier. 

Venus and Adonis was first published in Quarto, in 1593, 
with the following title-page : 

Yen vs | and adonis | Tilia miretw rndgus: mihijlauus Apollo | 
Pocula Castedia plena ministret aqua, | London | Imprinted by 
Richard Field, and are to be sold at | the signe of the white 
Greyhound in | Paules Church-yard. | 1593. | 
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The printer’s device is an anchor, with the motto, ‘ Anchora 
Spei.' 

This we call Qi. It is printed with remarkable accuracy, 
doubtless from the author s own manuscript. 

A second edition, also in Quarto, was published in the 
following year. The title-page is exactly similar to that of 
the first edition, except that the date 1594 is substituted for_ 
1593. We call this Qa* 

A third edition was issued in 1596 from the same prinTing 
ofiSce, with the following imprint : 

Imprinted at London by B. F. for | lohn Harison. ] 1596. 

This edition, like all the subsequent ones, is in Octavo, but 
in order to avoid using a different set of symbols, we term it 

Q.. 

The fourth editions Q 4 [now Q#], bears this imprint: 

London | Printed by I, H. | for lohn Harison. | 1600. | 

In the Bodleian copy the title-page is supplied in manu- 
script. 

This edition was printed from Q 5 .* It contains many 
erroneous readings, due, it would seem, partly to carelessness 
and pai-tly to wilful alteration, which were repeated in later 
copies. 

The Bodleian copy once belonged to Malone and was given 
to him by Farmer. He says in a manuscript note : ' I have 
carefully collated the Veriics and Adonis with the edition of 
1596, with which I have been furnished by Mr T. Warton; and 
have noted the variations in the margin. March 24, 1785, 

1 In consequence of the discovery in 1867 of a copy of Venus and Adonis 
printed in 1509 for William lioake, now Q 4 , it has been necessary to oliange the 
notation of the subsequent editions. This copy is in the possession, of Sir 
Charles Isham, Bart., Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, and an edition of it 
by Mr Charles Edmonds was published in 1870. [W. A* W.] 

^ The date 1600 is conjectural and has been assigned to tliis edition in 
consequence of its being bound up with the Lucreoe of that year, which was 
Sprinted by 1. H. for lohn Harison.’ But it appears from internal evidence to he 
subsequent to the edition of 1699, from which it was possibly printed. [W. A. W.] 
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E. M/ like most careful collations, which have not been 
revised, this of Malone’s leaves many discrepancies unrecorded. 

Two new editions were published, as we have discovered, in 
the year 1602 . 

There is extant, as we believe, only a single copy of each, 
one in the British Museum and one in the Bodleian Library^ 

The imprint of the former is as follows : 

Imprinted at London for WUliam Leake, | dwelling at the sign© 
of the Holy Ghost, in | Paules Church-yard. 1602. | 

The title-page of the Bodleian copy is the same as that of 
the Museum copy, excepting that it has 'vulgus: miliV for 
' vulgus, mihi* and * Pauls Churchyard’ for " Paules Church-yard,’* 
and the printer’s device is different. The similarity of title-page 
and identity of date have led to the supposition that these w^ere 
copies of the same edition, but a comparison of the two proves 
to demonstration that they were different editions. The 
Bodleian copy is very inferior to the Museum copy in typo- 
graphy, in the quality of the paper, and in accuracy. 

The Museum copy formerly belonged to the late Mr George 
Daniel, who has written in a fly-leaf the following note: 'No 
other copy of this excessively rare edition is known. Mr Evans 
was wrong in stating that a copy is in the Malone Collection in 
the Bodleian Library. No copy is mentioned in the catalogue, 
nor is there one to be found there.’ Mr Daniel had overlooked 
the existence of the Bodleian copy of 1602 , but, as it turns out, 

1 Another has since been discoyered in the Eail of Macclesfield’s Library at 
Shirbum Castle, Oxfordshire. This has the same printer’s device as the copy 
in the British Museum, viz. a winged globe surrounded by a lamented skull, an 
hour-glass, and an open hook bearing tiie inscription ‘ I hue to dy, I dy to hue.’ 
But 1 learn from a mmute description kindly furnished by Lady Macclesfield 
that it differs from it in several particulars, which shew that it was from a 
different setting of the type. It also has a colon for a comma after * vulgus ’ in 
the motto. It is possible therefore that there was a third edition issued in 
the same year. In the Bagford Collection of title-pages is one which appears 
to be identical with that of Lord Macclesfield’s copy. For this information, as 
weU as for many other acts of courtesy and kindness, I am indebted to Mr W 
y. Fletcher. [W. A. W ] 

2 This IS a mistake. Both copies have ‘ Paules Church-yard ’ [W. A W.] 
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his own copy is unique after all. That in the Bodleian has the 
autograph of R Burton, author of the Amitomy of Melancholy. 

We term the Museum copy Q 5 [Qg] and the Bodleian 
[QJ. Neither was printed from the other, but both from 

Q4 [Qs]* 

The next edition known to us has the following imprint ; 

LONDON, 1 Printed for W. B. 1617. | 

This we term Q 7 [Qg]. 

The next, our Qg [QJ, has the imprint; 

LONDON, 1 Printed for 7. F. 1620. 

A copy exists in the Capell Collection. Dr Bandinel also 
purchased one for the Bodleian, but it cannot now be founds 

The next edition, which we call Qg [Qw], is remarkable as 
having been printed at Edinburgh. It is also in Octavo, but 
longer than the English editions. The title page is as follows : 

Yekus I AND I Adonis. | Viha mi/retwr vulgus, mihi Jimm 
Ayolh I FomLa Caetolid phvui ministret aqud, | EDINBVBOII, | 
Printed by lolm Wreittoun, and | are to bee sold in his Shop a litle 
be- I neath the salt Troiie, 1627. | 

We believe that this was printed from a manuscript which 
the writer had copied from Qg [Q7], but in which he had 
introduced, probably by happy conjecture, several emendations 
agreeing with the text of the three earliest editions. The only 
copy known to exist is in the British Museum*. 

An edition in the Bodleian wanting the title page, but 
catalogued with the date 1630, is refeired to by us as Qxo [Qia]-® 

^ The oopj bought by Dr Bandinol in 1830 haH uo titlo-pago and ie the one 
catalogued with the date 1630, now Malone 801 [Quj]. The date 1620 was supplied 
by conjecture, but it is a different edition from that of 1620 in the Capell 
Collection. 

3 According to Mr Edmonds, another copy was sold at Sotheby’s in 1864, 
and as I learn from Dr Justm Wmsor’a Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Poems it 
is now * in the Library of Almon W. Griswold, New York City.* [W. A. W.] 

® A copy formerly in the Ashmolean Museum, and now in the Bodleian 
(Wood 79, 9), has a title-page bearing date 1030. This is quoted as and 
was printed by J. H., who is probably the same as I. H., the printer of the 
edition of 1636 for the same publisher. A. W.] 
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Whatever be the true date, it is certainly earlier than the 
next, which we call Qn [QJ, bearing the following imprint: 

London, | Printed by I, H, and are to be sold by Francis Coules 
in I the Old Baily without Newgate. 1636. | 

In the Bodleian catalogue a copy is mentioned of the date 
1675, but none such exists in the library itself. 

The first edition of Lucrece, which we have called Qi, 
was published in Quarto in 1594. It has the following title : 

LVCRECE. I London. | Printed by Richard Field, for lohn 
Harrison, and are | to he sold at the signe of the white Greyhound | 
in Paules Churh-yard. 1594. | 

The running title is ‘ The Rape of Lvcirece.* 

Copies of this edition are in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Library, the British Museum, and the Library of Sion College^ 
In the Bodleian* there are two copies, differing from each 
other in some important readings, which we have distinguished 
as Qi (Bodl. 1) and Qi (Bodl. 2). The former is marked 
'Malone 34’; the latter 'Malone Add. 886’. 

The second edition was printed in 1598. In order to avoid 
a different notation we have called this, though in reality an 
octavo, Q.J. It has the following title: 

LVCRECE, I At London, | Printed by P. S. for lohji\]larri8ou. 
1598. 1 

A copy of this edition is in the Capell Collection, Avhich has 
been collated by Capell with a copy of Qi, apparently that in 
Sion College Library. 

The third edition, our Q,, also in small octavo, was published 
in 1600, with the following title : 

LVCRECE. I London. | Printed by I. H. for lohn Harison. | 
1600. I 

1 It IS stated by Dr W insor that * Oapell’s copy is missing from the Collection 
in Trinity College.* This is incorrect. Capell never possessed the edition of 
1594, but ennmerates it in his list as in the Library of Sion College. fW. A. W.] 
3 And in the British Museum. [W. A. W.] 
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The only copy of this edition with which we are acquainted 
is in the Bodleian Library. It is bound up with the Venus and 
Adonis of [^] 1600 and was given by Farmer to Malone. 

In 1C07 appeared, also in octavo, what we have quoted 
as Q^. Its title is: 

LVORECE I At London, | Printed bo N*. O. for John Ha- | 
rison. 1607. ( 

In 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, it was reissued 
with the author’s name as 'newly revised’ ; but as the readings 
are generally inferior to those of the earlier editions there is no 
reason for attaching any irnportance to an assertion which was 
merely intended to allure purchasers. The title-page of tliis 
edition, which we call Qg, is as follows: 

THE I RAPE I or ( LYCRBCE, | By | | 

Uewly Reuised. | LONDOH : | Printed by T. S. for Roger lachon, 
and are | to be solde at his shop neere the Conduit | in Fleet-street. 
1616. I 

Copies of this edition are in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian. 

The sixth and last of the earlier editions of any importance 
appeared in 1624 with the following title: 

TUB I RAPE I OP I Z VORBCR, | By [ jIA. Willimn B/iakeitpeare. | 
Newly Reuised. | LONDON, | Printed by /. Z. for Roger lachon, 
and are | to be sold at his shop neere the Conduit | in Fleet-street. 
1624. I 

A copy of this edition, which wo call Qg, is in the Grenville 
Collection in the British Museum. Through the kindness of 
Mr P. H. Frerc, we have been enabled to collate another copy 
which formerly belonged to Sir John Fenn, the editor of the 
Poston Letters, 

Of these six editions, the fifth and sixth differ considerably 
in their readings from the first four, which follow each other 
without any important variations. An edition bearing the date 
of 1632 is mentioned in Lowndes’ Bibliographer's Manual, ed. 
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Bohn, but we have not been able to find it^. The last of all, 
which we have quoted as Q 7 [Qs], appeared in 1656 and forms 
part of the same volume with Quarles’s Banishment of Targuin, 

The Sonnets appeared for the first time in 1609. The 
title of some copies is as follows: 

SHAKE-SPEARES | Sonnets. | Neuer before Imprinted. | at 
LONDON I By G, Eld for T, T. and are ] to be solde by WiUiam 
Aspley, I 1609. | 

In others the imprint is 

AT LOiroON I By G. Eld for T. T, and are | to be solde by 
John Wright^ dwelling | at Christ Church gate. | 1609. | 

At the end of the Sonnets was printed in the same edition 
A Loveks Complaint. 

The Passionate PiLOKiMwas first printed in 1699 with the 
following title : 

THE 1 PASSIONATE | Pilgrime. | By W. Shakespeare. | AT 
LOETDOF I Printed for W. laggard, and are | to be sold by W. 
Leake, at the Grey- | hound in Paules Churchyard. | 1599. | 

In the middle of sheet C is a second title : 

SONNETS I To sundry notes of Musicke. | AT LONDON | 
Printed for W. laggard, and are | to be sold by W. Leake, at the 
Grey- | hound in Paules Churchyard. | ® 


^ I have Binoe discovered two copies of this edition, Q^, with the imprint, 
‘LONDON, I Printed by B. B. for lohn Harrison, and | are to be sold at his 
shop at the golden | Ynicorne in Pater-noster Row. | 1632. | * One of these is 
in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford (A. 4. 8), and is bound with 
Hudson’s translation of the History of Judith (no title). The other formerly 
belonged to George Steevens, and was bought at his sale in 1800 by Mr Eeber 
for fifteen shillings. It afterwards came into the possession of the late 
Mr Christie IVIUler and is now at Britwell. It is bound with a copy of Charles 
FitzGeffry’s Blessed Birthday (Oxf. 1686). [W. A. W.] 

^ The date 1599 has been cut off by ^e binder. [W. A. W.] 
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A unique^ copy of this edition, bound up with the Ventcs 
and Adonis of 1 620, is in the Capell Collection. It was once 
in the possession of ‘honest’ Tom Martin of Palgrave, and 
a MS. note informs us that the volume cost a former owner 
^but 3 halfpence.’ 

It was reprinted, together with some poems by Thomas 
Heywood, in 1612, and the whole were attributed to Shake- 
speare, The title at first stood thus : 

THE 1 PASSIONATE \ PILGRIME. | or | Certai^te Amorous 
Sonnets^ | hetzoeene Yenus and Adonis, | newly corrected and aug- | 
mented. | By W, Slwikespere, | The third Edition. | Whereunto is 
newly ad- 1 ded two Loue-Epistles, the first | from Paris to Hellen^ 
and I Hellens answere backe ( againe to Paris. | Printed by YT. 
laggard. | 1612. | 

Iii the Bodleian copy of this edition Malone has written the 
following note. ‘ All the poems from Sig. D 6 were written by 
Thomas Heywood, who was so offended at Jaggard for printing 
them under the name of Shakespeare, that he has added a 
postscript to his Apology for Actors^ 4to 1612, on this subject, 
and Jaggard in consequence of it appeal's to have printed a new 
title-page to please Heywood, without the name of Shake- 
speare in it. The former title-page was no doubt intended to 
be cancelled, but by some inadvertence, they wore both prefixed 
to this copy and I have retained them as a curiosity.’ 

The corrected title-page on the opposite leaf, A vorso, is, 
except in the use of italics and Roman letters, the same, 
omitting ^ By W. Shakespere' 

This is called ‘The third Edition,’ but no other between 
1599 and 1612 is known to exist. 

In 1640 a number of the Sonnets, together with some of the 
Poems from Tlie Passionate Pilgrim and A Lover's Complaint, 
were collected into a volume, with some translations from Ovid 

^ It no longer unique. In 1667 a second copy was discovered in the 
Library of Sir Charlt^s Isham, at Lamport Hall, bound with the Venus and 
Adonis of 1599. [W. A. W.] 
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and other pieces evidently not by Shakespeare, and published 
with the following title : 

POEMS : j Written | by | Wil. Shake-speare. | Gent. | Print- 
ed at London by Tho, CoteSf and are | to be sold by loJm Benson^ 
dwelling in | Dunatcms Church-yard. 1640. | 

The order of the poems in this volume is very arbitrary, 
but it is followed in the editions by Gildon (1710), and Sewell 
(1725 and 1728), as well as those published by Ewing (1771) 
and by Evans (1775). In all these editions. Sonnets 18, 19, 43, 
56, 75, 76, 96 and 126 are omitted, and Sonnets 138 and 144 
are given in the form in which they appear in the ‘ Passionate 
Pilgrim.' 

It was in 1709 (according to Lowndes, Bibliographer* s 
Manual, ed. Bohn) that the whole of Shakespeare’s Minor 
Poems were issued in a small 8vo form, under the title, 

A Collection of Poems, in Two Volumes; Being all the 
Miscellanies of Mr. William Shakespeare, which were Publish’d by 
himself in the Year 1609. and now correctly Printed from those 
Editions. The First Volume contains, I. Venus and Adonis. 
II. The Rape of Lucrece. III. The Passionate Pilgrim. IV. 
Some Sonnets set to sundry Notes of Musick. The Second Volume 
contains One Hundred and Fifty Four Sonnets, all of them in 
Praise of his Mistress. II. A Lover’s Complaint of his Angry 
Mistress. LONDON": Printed for Bernard Lintott, at the Grose- 
Keys, between the Two Temple-Gates in Fleet-street, 

No editor’s name is given, and in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes 
it is wrongly assigned to Gildon, who, as appears by Sewell’s 
Preface, edited the Poems in 1710 with an introduction contain- 
ing remarks upon the plays. The readings from this edition are 
therefore quoted by us as those of Lintott. In Capell’s copy, 
with which he evidently intended to go to press, there are many 
corrections and emendations, which we have referred to as 
' Capell MS.’ This volume appears afterwards to have passed 
through Farmer’s hands, as there is a note in his handwriting 
at the end of the ‘ Advertisement.’ Possibly therefore it may 
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have been seen by Malone, and as many of the alterations 
proposed by Capell were adopted by Malone or subsequent 
editors, we have indicated this coincidence by quoting them as 
‘Malone (Capell MS.),’ or the like. Capell has left in the same 
volume a preface to the poems in MS., from the date to which 
we learn that it was prepared for press in 1766. The separate 
title-pages to the pieces in this collection all bear the same date 
1609, which is that of the first edition of the Sonnets. But in 
another copy of the first volume only, which is in the Bodleian, 
the title-pages bear different dates and are in other respects 
different, though, so far as we have been able to judge, the 
text of the poems in the Capell and Bodleian copies is identical. 

The Phcenix and the Turtle first appeared, with 
Shakespeare’s name appended to it, in Chester’s ‘ Loves Martyr: 
or, Rosalins Complaint,’ which was published in 1601. 

We have been unable to see a copy of this extremely rare 
book, and have therefore been compelled to depend upon the 
excellent facsimile of the poem published by Mr Halliwell 
in the last volume of his recently completed edition of Shake- 
speare. 

For the collation of those pieces in the Passionate Pilgrim 
which are printed in somewhat different forms in England's 
Helicon, Griffin’s Fidessa, and by Bamfield, we are indebted to 
the kindness of Mr BE. Bradshaw, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. The originals are in the Bodleian Library. Mr 
Bradshaw informs us that the pieces which were printed by 
Bamfield, numbered vm and [xxi] in the present edition, are 
not, as is usually stated, in ‘ The Encomion of Lady Pecunia,’ 
but among the ‘Poems: in diuers humors’ at the end of a 
volume of which the first poem is ‘ The Complaint of Poetrio, 
for the Death of Liberalitie.’ This, though bound with ‘ The 
Encomion &c.’, has a distinct title and separate signatures. 
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We have now brought to completion a task which has cost 
us nearly six years’ labour. 

The labour, though severe, has been lightened by the assist- 
ance and sympathy of many fidends^ and of others personally 
unknovm to us: we have throughout been encouraged by 
kindly criticism, and by a confident hope that the result would 
be a contribution of permanent value to English literature. 

Neither, again, is the work of collating and editing, at least 
when undertaken on the large scale which we have attempted, 
merely the dry, mechanical, repulsive task which it is popularly 
supposed to be. The judgement has to be exercised at every 
step, in the settlement of the text, in the application of rules 
previously laid down, and in discriminating between essential 
and unessential variations. Thus the labour of a conscientious 
editor, however humble and unambitious in its aim, is neither 
servile nor mechanical If it is often unduly depreciated in 
public opinion, this is in some degree because each successive 
editor, being bound to correct the errors of his predecessors, 
necessarily brings these into undue prominence, while as he 
cannot in all cases acknowledge, he seems to ignore, the services 
which they have rendered. 

‘ The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 

The plan which we have adopted gives to each his due, and 
will, we trust, secure a tardy justice for those whose merits have 
not been suflSciently recognized. But an editor of Shakespeare, 
even if he misses his meed of fame and praise, finds a sufficient 
reward in the labour itself He feels that ho is not, in Hallam’s 

^ We have great pleasure in inscribing on the roU of our benefactors the 
names of the Eev. Alexander Dyce, the Bev. Canon Bobertson, the Bev. W. 0, 
Sidgwick of Merton College, Oxford, Mr 0. Knight Watson, Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaiies, and Mr P. A. Daniel. In the present volume we have 
had especial assistance from the Bev. H. 0. Coxe, Librarian of the Bodleian, 
and Mr Deutsch and Mr Hamilton, of the British Maseum. During the progress 
of the work we have been much indebted to Mr 0. J. Clay, of Trinity College, 
and to the accurate and intelligent printers who work under his direction at 
the University Press. 
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phrase, ‘trimming the lamp of an ancient sepulchre,’ but 
trimming a lamp which lights modem dwellings, and which 
will continue to light the dwellings of many generations of men 
yet to come. It is no mean task, but a noble privilege, to live 
in daily intercourse with the greatest of merely human men, to 
acquire a constantly increasing familiarity with the thoughts of 
the subtlest of thinkers and the language of the most eloquent 
of poets. The more we endeavour to fathom and to grasp the 
mmd of Shakespeare, the more we appreciate his depth and his 
sublimity. As our knowledge grows, so also our admiration 
and our pleasure in the study increase, dashed only by a 
growing sense of the textual imperfections and unceiiiaiuties 
which stand between the author and his readers. For, besides 
the recognized difficulties, we are convinced that there are 
many passages, still easily scanned and construed, and therefore 
not generally suspected of corruption, which nevertheless have 
not been printed exactly as they were first written. Some 
ruder hand has efiaced the touch of the master. 

And these blemishes cannot be entirely removed, oven by 
the most brilliant conjectural criticism, because the materials 
are wanting. Little more can be done than has boon done 
already by successive editors and commentators. The attentive 
readers of our notes will, we ai’o persuaded, come to the samo 
conclusion that we have come to : viz, that the value of those 
men’s labouis has been greatly underrated. Nothing can be 
more unfounded than the notion, so prevalent in Germany, that 
Shakespeare has till of late years been neglected and under- 
valued by his countrymen. Even in England this erroneous 
assertion is frequently repeated, as if it wore too obvious to 
require proof. The genius of Shakespeare and the stupidity of 
his commentators is a popular antithesis as trite as it is unjust. 
In this despised class are found some of the most famous and 
most accomplished Englishmen of them time. And it is a 
study of great interest to follow them as they exercise their 
varied talents on the noblest field which the literature of their 
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country afforded : Rowe, himself a dramatist of no mean skill ; 
Pope, with his deep poetic insight , Theobald, with his fine tact 
and marvellous ingenuity; Hanmer, whose guesses, however 
they may pass the sober limits of criticism, are sometimes 
brilliant, often instructive, and never foolish , Warburton, au- 
dacious and arrogant, but now and then singularly happy; 
Johnson, with his masculine common sense; Capell, the most 
useful of all, whose conscientious diligence is untiring, whose 
minute accuracy is scarcely ever at fault; Steevens, Malone, 
Blackstone, Farmer, T3u:whitt, Rann, Boswell, Singer and Sidney 
Walker, with all their varied learning; together with their 
successors of the present generation in England, Germany and 
America, who have devoted themselves to the illustration of 
Shakespeare as to a labour of love. 

For the contempt into which the earlier editors have fallen, 
they may thank, in part, their own quarrels. People are con- 
tent to take each at his rivaFs estimate, Theobald is held to 
be the worst of dunces because Pope made him the hero of the 
Dunciad. Bearing this in mind, we have great satisfaction in 
the thought that there is scarcely an editor of Shakespeare now 
living to whom we are not indebted for some act of courtesy 
and kindness. 

In the course of our inquiries we have been led to the study 
of other authors contemporary with or immediately subsequent 
to Shakespeare, and have thus gathered materials for the 
elucidation of his text, which must serve for another work, since 
our limits have compelled us rigorously to exclude thorn from 
this. Nevertheless the footnotes of the present work are in 
effect explanatory, because they contain not only all the material 
for criticism, but also, in a condensed form, the results of 
successive speculations. A vast mass of recent criticism, to 
which we hope to do full justice hereafter, finds no records in 
these pages, because its results, as far as the improvement of 
the text is concerned, have been anticipated by earlier com- 
mentators. 



PftEFACE. XXiil 

We take this opportunity of re-stating, more explicitly than 
before, some of the rules by which we have been guided in the 
present work, together with our reasons for adopting them. 

1. We have given the text according to modern spelling. 
A rocuiTence to antiquated and disused forms would be pro- 
ductive of far more inconvenience than advantage. What is 
called ‘ modern ’ spoiling is, in fact, not so much an alteration of 
the old spelling as a reduction to uniformity, wliicli obviates 
numberless misinteiprotations. Hardly a word can bo found 
which was not in old days occasionally spelt as wo spell it now. 
If Shakespeare himself could come to life again and road his 
own works in a modern edition, nothing in the spelling would 
seem to him strange. 

Moreover the editions which come neai‘eHt to the hmid of 
Shakespeare are, as a rule, the most uniform, that is, the most 
modern, in spelling • it follows therefore that the variations 
found in other copies are due to the caprice or indifference of 
ti*anscrihers or piinters, and ai*o not geiionilly worth recoitling, 
much less worth repeating. We have recorded every variation 
which seemed instructive or curious in itself, hesidcjs all such as 
might help in the determination of doubtful rearlings 

Had there been any ground for supposing that Shakesi^tsaro 
connected his own works as they passed through the press, we 
might have thought ourselves bound to retain the original 
spelling and oven the punctuation, at least in tihose works 
which were printed duiing his lifotimo. But in all probability 
not one of his works was thus coiTocted, nor, with few excep- 
tions, were they piiuted from the author’s niannscript. In 
earlier writei's, like Chaucer, spelling is of importance, because 
it indicates the changes which were undergone by words before 
they came into their presfuit shape, and so marks the various 
stages in thoii* history, while at the same time it helps to 
preserve the inflections which were disused altogether before 
the time of Elizabeth. In the case of Spenser, the spelling is 
YOL. IX. 
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an essential pai't of the aflfectedly archaic character of his chief 
poem, and on this account should be retained. But none of 
these reasons apply to Shakespeai*e. 

2. We have somewhere read, or heard, a suggestion that 
the text of the first Folio ought to be taken as a basis for a 
critical edition of Shakespeare. Those who have made such a 
proposal can scarcely be aware of the multitude of eiTors in 
reading and punctuation, and of the impoi^tant omissions, which 
are found in the first Folio. That volume is far fi’om containing 
the ‘ complete works’ of Shakespeare. And in the gi‘eat majority 
of cases where a previous Quarto exists, the Quaito and not the 
Folio is our best authority. 

Besides, another reprint of the first Folio is unnecessary, 
since the splendid reproduction by photo-zincography, executed 
under Mr Staunton’s superintendence, and the extremely accu- 
rate repiint published by Mr L. Booth, and edited, as we 
understand, by Mr Charles Wright. 

3. In the selection of readings for the text we have 
conformed to the practice of all judicious editors of ancient 
classic*' The more experience an editor has, the more cautious 
he will be in the introduction of conjectural emendations, not, 
assuredly, because his confidence in the earliest text inci*easos, 
but because he gains a greater insight into the manifold and 
far-removed sources of error. The insertions, marginal and 
interlinear, and doubtless occasional errors, of the author’s own 
manuscript, the mistakes, deliberate alterations and attempted 
corrections of successive transcribers and of the earliest printer, 
result at last in corruptions which no conjecture can with 
certainty emend. Therefore in all cases of dpubt we have 
inclined to the retention of the text which has the best 
authority. But we have throughout endeavoured to bear in 
mind that rules are good servants but bad masters, and that 
high above all rules stands the golden rule of moderation 
dictated by common sense. 
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4. While dealing freely with the spelling, we have desired 
to leave intact the diction of Shakespeare. This has not 
prevented us from adopting frequent corrections of the grammar 
of the most ancient texts Many false concords found in the 
Folio do not occur in the corresponding passages of the earlier 
Quartos and ai*e consequently due to the copyist or printer ; we 
are therefore justified in adopting similar corrections in other 
cases where the eaidier authority is Avanting. No douht, gram- 
matical rules were less rigorous in Shakespeare's time, and the 
necessities of rhyme often led. him to employ constructions 
which would bo inadmissible now. These we of course rotaiii. 
And again, in the discourse of his clowns and rustics the author 
used a language suitable to the speakers. This no one would 
think of changing. 

But it is sometimes difficult to draw the lino and determine 
what belongs to orthography and what to diction. With all 
possible vigilance, perfect consistency is unattainable. 

5. With regard to punctuation, wo have introduced no 
novelty. As a general rule we have been sparing in the use of 
stops, but the clearness of each sentence has boon our paramount 
consideration. 

6. In the use of the apostrophe as a guide to the metrical 
pronunciation, which is very arbitrary and irregular in the older 
texts and has been generally disused by modern poets, we have 
adopted the following rule; to retain the ‘o' when it is an 
essential part of the verb and to substitute an apostrophe where 
the ‘e’ is a part of the inflection. Thus wo write in all cases 
^ loved,’ ‘assumed,’ ‘approved,’ not ‘lov'd,’ ‘assum’d,’ ‘approv’d,’ 
and ‘ touch’d,’ ‘ mark’d,’ ‘ restrain’d,’ whonovor the metre reciuires 
them to be so pronounced. This via media, which avoids 
metrical uncertainties on the one hand and verbal ambiguities 
on the other, is sanctioned by the practice of the Poet Laureate. 

6. We have retained one archaism: namely, ‘'Id’ as an 
aV reviation of ‘ would/ the most general form in the Quartos 

o2 
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and Folios. Our reason is that such a foim cannot possibly 
mislead a reader, while the modem form ' ’d', used indifferently 
as the abbreviation of ‘ would’ and " had’, leads to obscurity in 
all cases where the present tense and the past participle of a 
verb are identical in fomi, or where the present tense of one 
verb is identical with the past participle of another. 

Subjoined is a list in chronological order of the editions 
which we have completely collated, and of the works which we 
have consulted throughout. We have not included a multitude 
of other books which we have occasionally refeired to, but which 
have not furnished us with any various readings. Neither, 
except in one instance, have we included periodicals in our list. 
Many names attached in oui* foot-notes to conjectural emenda- 
tions will not be found in the following list, because the authors 
did not publish their notes in a separate form, but only 
communicated them to different editom or to periodicals, or else 
left them in manuscript. 

1677. Holinshed, Clironides. 

1679, Plutarch’s Lives, trans. 

North. 

1591. The Troublesome Baigne of 
lohn King of England. 

1593. Venus and Adonis [QJ. 

1594. Venus and Adonis [Qj]. 

Lucrece. 

The First part of the Con- 
tention betwixt the two 
famous houses of Vorke 
and Lancaster. 

1696. The True Tragedie of Richaid 
Duke of York. 

1696. Venus and Adonis [QJ. 

Gnf&n, Fidma. 

1597. Richard IL 
Richaid III. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Weelkes, Madrigals, 

1698. Richard IL 


Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

Henry IV. part 1 
Richard III. 

Lucrece. 

Bamfield, TJie Encomion of 
Lady Pecunia^ d'c, 

1599. Romeo and Juliet. 

Henry IV. part 1. 

The Passionate Pilgrim, 
[T^enus and Adorns Q^.] 

1600. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 

Qi* 

MidsummerNight’sDreamQg. 
Merchant of Venice Q^. 
Merchant of Venice Qo. 

Henry IV. part 2. 

The Cromcle History of 
Henry the flfb. 

The First part of the Con- 
tention, &c. 
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The Tme Tragedio of Eichard 
Duke of York. 

Titus Andronicus 

(?) Yenus and Adonis [Qs]. 

Lucrece 

England’s Holicon. 

England’s Parnassus 

1601. Chester, Lovers Martyr, 

1602. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The Chronicle Histoiy of 

Henry the fift 
Richard HI. 

Venus and Adonis Qg [Q„] 
Yenus and Adonis Qg [Q J 

1603. Hamlet. 

1604. Henry lY. pai*t 1 
Hamlet. 

1606. Richard TIT. 

Hamlet. 

1607. Lucrece. 

1608. Richard II 
Henry IV part 1 

The Chronicle Histoiy of 
Henry the fift. 

King Lear Qj 
King Lear 

Wilkins, The Painfull Aduen- 
txures of Pericles Prince of 
Tyre, 

1009. Troilus and Oressidal , 
Troilus and Crossida J 
Romeo and Juliet, 

Pericles Q^. 

Pericles Qjj. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

1611. The First and second Part 

of the ti'ouhlesonie Roigno 
of John King of England. 
Titus Andronicus. 

Hamlet. 

Pericles. 

1612. Richard III. 

The Passionate J^ilgrim 

1613. Heniy lY. part 1. 

1616. Richard II. 


1016. Lucrece. 

1617. The famous Victones of 
Henry the Fift. 

Yenus and Adonis [Qg]. 

1619. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The whole Contention be- 

tweeno the two Famous 
Houses, Lancaster and 
Yorke 
Pericles. 

1620. Venus and Adonis [Qj,]. 

1622. The First and second imrt of 

the troublesome Raigno of 
lohn King of England 
Henry lY. part 1. 

Richai'd III. 

Othello. 

1623. Shakespoaro’s Comedies, His- 

tories, and Tragedies (First 
Folio), 

1624. Lucrece 

1627. Yenus and Adonis [Q^J. 

1629. Richard HI. 

1630. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Othello. 

Penclcs. 

Yenus and Adonis [Qjx]. 

? Yenus and Adonis [QJ* 

1631. Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

The Taming of the Shi*ew. 

1632. Henry lY. part 1. 
Shakcsiioare’s Comedies, 

Histories, and Tragedies 
(Second Folio) 

[Lucroco]. 

1634. Richard II, 

Richard III. 

1636. Pericles. 

1636. Yenus and Adonis [Qj J. 

1 637. Merchant of Venice. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

ITamlot. 

1639. Henry TV. pai-t 1. 

1630. Sonnets, &c. 

1662. Merchant of Voiiioe. 
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1655, Othello. 

King Lear. 

Lucrece. 

1664 Shakespeare’s Comedies, His- 
tones, and Tragedies (Third 
Folio). 

1670. The Tempest, altered by 
Dryden and D’Avenant. 
1673. Macbeth (players’ edition). 
The Law against Lovers (alter- 
ed from Jlcamre for 2feasure 
and 2[ueh Ado about Nothing, 
by D’Avenant) 

1674 Macbeth, adapted by D’Ave- 
nant. 

1676. Hamlet (players’ edition). 
1685. Shakespeare’s Comedies, His- 
tories, and Tragedies (Fourth 
Folio). 

Hamlet (jilayers’ edition). 
1687. Titus Andromcus, altered by 
Eavenscrofb. 

1691- Julius Caesar (players’ ed.). 
1695. Hamlet (players’ edition). 
Othello (players’ edition). 

1 700. Measure for Measure (players’ 

edition). 

1701. The Jew of Venice (adapted 

from The Merchant of Venice 
by Lord Lansdowne). 

1703. Hamlet (players’ edition). 

? Hamlet, ed. Hughs. [See 
voL vn. Pre£ p. xiii.] 

1709. Shakespeare, ed. Bowe, 1st 

edition, 6 vols. 

A Collection of Poems, &c. 
(Lintott). 

1710. Shakespeare’s Poems, ed. 

Gildon. 

1714 Shakespeai'e, ed. Eowe, 
Second edition, 8 vols. 
1725. Shakespeare, ed. Pope, 1st 
edition, 6 vols. 
Shakespeare’s Poems, ed. 
Sewell, 1st edition. 


1726. Theobald, Shcikespeare Re- 
stored, 

1728. Shakespeare, ed. Popo and 
Sewell, 2nd edition, 10 vols. 
1731. Jortin, Miscellaiieous Ohserva- 
tiom upon Authors Ancient 
071 d Modern, vol. 2 (con- 
taining Theobald’s conjec- 
tures on Shakespeare’s 
Poems). 

1733. Shakespeare, ed. Theobald, 
1st edition. 

1740. Shakespeare, eti. Theobald, 
2nd edition. 

Peck, Essplanatory and cri- 
tical Notes on divers 
Passages of ShaJeespeards 
plays (In Peck’s Memoirs 
of Milton^ pp 223 — 254). 

1744. Shakespeare, cd. Hanmer, 

1st edition, 

1745. Shakespeare, ed. Hanmei*, 

2nd edition. 

[Johnson,] Miscellomeous Oh- 
serveOions on the Tragedy of 
Macbeth^ &c. 

1746. Upton, GritMal Ohsermtions 

on Shakespeare, 

1747. Shakespeare, ed. Warburton. 

1748. Whalley, An Enquiry into the 

Learning of Shakespeare, 

1749. Holt, R&tJMxrks on the T&nxpest, 
1752. Miscellaneovs Observations on 

the Tragedy of Hamlet, 
Prince of Eemnark 
1754. Grey, Critical, Historical, 
a7id Explanatoxy Notes on 
Shakespeare, 

1768. Edwards, The Caxions of 
Criticism, 6th ed., with 
Boderick’s Remarks on 
ShaJeespear, 

Antony and Cleopatra, 
adapted by Capell and 
Garrick. 
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1762. CymMme, with alterntions 
(Gaarick). 

1766. Heath, A BAmsnl of tihaU- 

spear^B Text 
Shakeapoaro, ed. Johnson. 

1 766 Tyrwhitt, Ohaeroatiom awl 
Conjectures upon some Pas- 
sages of Shakespeare, 
Steevons, Twenty of the Plays 
of Shakespeai’e (reprints) 

1767. Farmer, An Essay on the 

Learning of Shakespextre, 
3768. Shakespeiire, ed Capell. 

1770. King Lear, ed. Jennens. 

1771. Shakespeare, Plays (Johnson’s 

text) and Poems (published 
hy Ewing). 

1773. Shakespeare, ed. Johnson and 
Steevena. 

Hamlet, ed. Jonnena. 

Othello, ed Jennens. 

Macbeth, cd »Icnnona 
1774 Julius Caesar, ed. Jennens. 
Capell, Ebtes a7id Various 
Readings to Shakespeare^ 
Vol. I. 

1776. GnfBiths (Mrs), The Morality 
of Shakespeards Dramas 
illustrated. 

Poems written by Mr William 
Shakespeare (Reprinted for 
Thomas Evans. n.d.). 

1778. Shakespeare, od. Johnson and 

Steovens. 

1779 — 1781. Capell, Motes amd 
Various Readings to Shake- 
speare, od. Collins, 

1779. Nichols, Six Old Plays, on 

which Shaksi)oare found- 
ed his Measure for Mea- 
amu Comedy of Errors, 
Taming the Shrew. King 
John. K. Henry XV. and 
K. Henry V. King Lear. 

1780. Malone, Supplement to the 


edition of Shakespeare's 

Plays published in 3778 
1783. Ritson, Remarks, cntieal and 
illustrative, on the text and 
notes of the last editimi of 
Shakspeaix. 

1785 Mason, Comments on the last 
edition of Shalespmrds 

Plays. 

Shakosiieare, ed. Steevons 
1786 — 1794. Shakosiieai'c, cd. Kann. 
1790. ShakeHpeai*o, ed. Malone. 

1793. Shfikcapearo, ed. Steovens 

1 794. King Lear, od. Eeelos. 
Cymbolino, od Eeelos. 

AV'^hitcr, Speainien of a Com- 

meMary on Shakspeare, 
1796. Plutuptro, Obsersatwhs on 
Hamlet, 

1798. Mason, Gommmts on the 

Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, iodh an Appendix 
eontaxning some furtfier oh- 
sermtions on Shakespeare, 

1799. Macbeth, od. Harry Rowo 

[Dr. A. Himtor]. 2nd od. 
1803. Shakespeare, od, Roe<l (First 
Vai’ionim edition). 

1805. Chedwoi’tli (Lord), Motes 

upon some of the obscure 
passages in Shakespeards 
PUxys, 

Seymour, Remarks, oritiml, 
coujectmul, and e,xplana- 
tory, upon the Plays of 
Shakesjmtre, 

[jMorehant of VenuHj, ed. 
Eeelos.] 

1806. Tlio Poeticiil AVorks of AVil- 

ham Shakes|>oare. 

1 807. Douco, Illustrations of Shake- 

speare, 

Misoii, CommUs on the sever- 
al editions of Shttkespeards 
Plays 
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Page, Oommefiits on the G<yin~ 
m&rUators of ShaJcesjoeare. 
1808. Weston, Short Notes on Sh/il- 
speare. 

1813. Shakespeare, ed. Reed, &c 

(Second Yariorum edition) 

1814. Eosplanations and Emend- 

ations of smne Passages in 
the text of ShaJcespeare and 
of Beaumont and Flet6hxfi\ 
By Martinus Scriblems. 

1816. Becket, Shakespeare Himself 

Again. 

1817. Nichols, Illustrations of the 

Literary History of the 
Eighieenth century, Yol. IL 
(containing letters of Theo- 
bald, Warburton, and Thirl- 
by on Shakespeare). 

1819. J ackson, Shukespeards G en i vs 

justified. 

1820. Hamlet and As You Like It, 

ed. Caldecott. 

1821. Shakespeare, ed. Boswell 

(Third Yariorum edition). 

1822. Nares, Glossary. 

1826. The first edition of the Tra- 
gedy of Hamlet, by WiUiam 
Shakespeare (repiint by 
Nicol for Payne and Foss). 
Shakespeare, ed. Harness, 
1826. Shakspeare, ed. Smger. 

1832. The Poems of Shakespeare, 
ed. Dyce. 

Hamlet and As You Like It, 
ed. Caldecott. 2nd ed. 
[1836. Housman, A Collectio/i of 
English Sonnets^ 

1836. Colendge, Literary Remains. 
1838. Shakespeare, ed. CampbelL 
1838 — 1843. Shakspere, ed. Knight 
(Pictorial edition). 

1842 — 1844 Shakespeare, ed. Col- 
her. 

1843. Collier, Shahespeards Library. 


[Macbeth, ed. Travers.] 

1844. Dyce, Remarks on Mr Colliers 
and Mr KnigMs editions of 
ShaJcespeare. 

The Shakespeare Society’s 
Papers, Yol i. (containing 
Blackstone’s conjectures). 

[Macbeth, ed. Travers ] 

1844. 1846. Claike (Mrs Cowdeu), 

Concordance to Shakespeare. 

The vols. of the OerUleman^s 
Maga&meiov these yearscon- 
tain Mitford’s Conjectures. 

1845. Himter, New Illustrations of 

theLife, Studiesayid Writings 
of Shakespeare 

The Shakespeare Society’s 
Papers, Yol. n (containing 
Barron Field’s conjectures). 

1846. Badham, Criticism applied to 

Shakspere. 

1847. Shakespeare, ed. Yerplanck. 

1851, 1852. Shakspeare, ed. Hazliti. 

1851. Shakspere, cd Knight (Na- 
tional edition). 

Shakespeare, ed. Phelps 

1853. Collier, Notes and Ememdatmis 
to the Text of Shakespeards 
Plays from Early ManU’- 
script corrections in a copy 
of the Folio, 1632. 

Delius, Skakspere-Lexicon. 

1853 — 1865. Shakespeare, ed. Hal- 
liwell. 

1853. Shakespeare, ed. Collier (one- 
volume edition). 

Singer, The Text of Shake- 
speare indicated from the 
interpolations and corrup- 
tions advocated hy J<^n 
Payne Collier, Esq. in his 
Notes a7id Emendations 

Dyce, A Few Azotes on Shake- 
speare 

Elunter, A Few Words in reply 
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to the Anmiadversimis of the 
R&oerend Mr JDyce^ Ac. 

Elwin, Shakeajpeare Restored 
(containing an edition of 
Macbeth). 

Pennell, Shahsjpeare Reposi- 
tory. 

1864. "Walker (W. Sidney), Male- 
spearis YersificoUion. 

White (Richard Grant), Sliahe- 
spear^s Scholar. 

Shakspere, od. Knight (Strat- 
ford edition). 

1864 — 1866. Shakspere, ed. Delins. 

1855. The Poems of William Shake- 

speare, ed. Bell 

1856, Shakespeare, ed. Singer (2nd 

edition). 

Mitford, Cursory Notes wi 
various poMages in tlie Text 
of Beaumont mid Fletcher, 
as edited hy the Rev. Alexan- 
der Byoe; and on his ^Few 
Notes on Shakespeare.^ 
Colher, Seven Lectures on 
Shakespeare and Milto^i, hy 
the late S. T. Coleridge. 
With a list of all the MS, 
3ne9idations in Mr Oolliei^s 
Folio S/atkespeare o/lC32. 
Badham, The Text of ShaJse- 
speare (Canibndgo Essays). 
18f.7— 1860. ShakosiX5ai’e,od.Staiin- 
ton. 

1867. Shakespeare, cd. Dyco. 

Craik, The English of Shak e- 

speare, 

Hamlet, cd. Elzo. 

Wilkins, Pericles Prince of 
Tyre (reprint by Momm- 
sen). 

1868. Shakespeare, o<l. Collier, 2nd 

edition. 

1859 — 1862. Shakespeiire, od. Rich- 
ard Grant White 


1869. Shakespeare’s Romeo und 
Julia, ed. Mommsen 
Dyee, Strictures cm Mr Collier's 
new edition of Shakespeare, 
1858. 

Maginn, ShaLspeare Papers. 
Craik, The English of Shake- 
speare, 2nd edition. 

Kiimlet (lithographic reprint 
of the ed. of 1603). 

Hamlet (lithographic reprint 
of the ed. of 1604). 

Tngleby, The Shaks^siare Fab- 
rications. 

1860. Hamilton, Inquiry into the 

(Jentivneness of the Manu- 
script Correctiom in Mr 
J. P. ColliePs Annotated 
Shakspere 1632, 

Walker (W. Sidney), A Critic- 
al Examination of the Text 
of Shakespeare, cd. Lett- 
som. 

The Devonshire ‘ Hamlets.’ 
(A ro]>ririt of the editions of 
1603 and 1604.) 
il orvin, Proposed Emendatiom 
to the Text of Sliakespeards 
Plays. 

Bnio, Collar, Coleridge, and 
Shakespeare. 

1861. Tngleby, A compUte vi&ic of 

the Shakespere controversy. 

1861, 1862. Nichols, 

SjTcare. 

1862 — J864. Sliakasi)oare (reprint 
by Booth of the first Folio). 

1862. Cartwnglit, 77/ 1 ? Footsteps of 

Shakespeare. 

Bailey, On the Received Text 
of Shakespeards Jh*amatic 
Works and its improvemmit . , 
Shake«])oare’s Sonnets (photo-* 
zincographic inpnnt of the 
edition of 1609). 
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1863 — 1864. Shakespeare, ed. Hud- 

son. 

1864 — 1866. Shakespeare, ed. Dyce 

(2nd edition). 

[1864 — 1869. Shakespeare, ed. Char- 
les and Mary Cowden Clarke 
(4 Yols.).] 

1864. Shakespeai’e, ed. Chailes and 
Mary Co\7den Clarke (one 
vol.). 

Shakspei'e, ed. Dehus, 2nd 
edition. 

Shakespeare, ed. Clark and 
Wnght (Globe edition) 

[1866] 


1867. Keightley, TU Shakespeare- 

ExposUor, 

Ingleby, The ^till Lion. 

1868. Richard II, ed Clark and 

Wright 

The Merchant of Venice, ed. 
Clark and Wright. 

1869. Macbeth, ed. Clark and 

Wright. 

Hamlet, ed. Stratmann. 
Hamlet, ed. Tschisohwitz. 

1870. Daniel, Notes and Conjectural 

Emefndalions. 

The Merchant of Venice, ed. 
Eolfe. 

The Tempest, ed. Hunter. 
Venus and Adonis and The 
Passionate Pilgrime (Isham 
Reprints), ed. Edmonds. 
1871- HeniT- VIIL, ed. Eolfe. 

The Tempest, ed. Eolfe. 
Romeo and J uhet, ed. Furness 
Hamlet, ed. Clark and Wnght. 
Wa>8 Shaheepeaxe a Lawyer? 
by H. T. 

1872. Macbeth, ed. Moberly. 

As You Like It, ed Moberly. 
Julius Caesar, ed. Rolfe. 


Shakespeare, ed Keightley. 
Conolanus, ed. Leo. 

1865. Wellesley, Stray notes on the 

Text of Shakespeare. 
Arrowsmith, Shahespearis 
editors and commentators. 
Pericles (reprmted by Booth 
from the third Folio). 

1866. Cartwright, New Readings in 

Shakspere. 

Bailey, Chi ike received Text of 
Shakespeare^ Sc. Vol n. 
Massey, Shakespeards Sormets 
nsver before interpreted, Sc. 

[W. G. C. 

W. A W.] 


Macbeth, ed. W. Wagner. 
Ingleby, The Soule Arayed. 
Massey, The Secret Drama of 
Shakespeards Sonnets. 

1873. Coriolanus, ed. Whitdaw. 
Hamlet, ed. Moberly. 
Macbeth, ed, Furness. 

D. Wilson, Caliban: the Miss- 
ing Link. 

Brae, Prosperds Clothes-Line 
So. 

1874. Romeo and Juliet, ed. Daniel. 
Ingleby, The Still Lion (2nd 

ed.). 

The Tempest, ed. Wnght. 
Corson, Jottings on the Text of 
Hamlet. 

1874 — 6. ^domidt,ShakespeareL€xi- 
con. 

1875. Rang Lear, ed. Wright. 
Ingleby, Shakespeare Hermen- 

euHcs, or The Still Lion, 
(3rd ed.). 

1876. Kmg Lear, ed. Moberly 
Richard II., ed. Eolfe. 

As You Like It, ed. Wrighi 
Shakspere, ed. Dohus (4th ed.). 

1877. Macbeth, ed. Rolfe 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
ed. Rolfe. 

Heniy Y., ed. Rolfe. 

Hamlet, ed. Furness. 
Shakespeai'e, ed. Collier (3rd 
edition) 

Shakespeare i The Man 
and The Book^ Part i. 

1878. As You Like It, ed. Rolfe. 
Conolanus, ed. Schmidt. 

The Merchant of Youioo, ed. 

Fntsche. 

Hamlet, ed. Rolfe. 

Henrj V., ed. Waguor. 

Much Ado about Nothing, ed. 
Rolfe. 

Bulloch, Studies on the Text of 
SJiakespeare, 

Vaughan, New Readings and 
New Rendenngs of Shake- 
speards Tragedies, Yol. i. 
(King John— 2 Hon. IV ). 
Delius, Ahha'indlungen cu 
Shakspere. 

1879. Hamlet, ed, Hudson. 

King Lear, ed. Hudson. 

King Leai', ed. Schmidt. 
Romeo and Juliet, ed. NeiL 
Romeo and Juliet, ed. Rolfe. 
Othello, ed. Rolfe. 

Twelfth Night, ed Rolfe. 
Wmter’s Tale, od. Rolfe. 

King John, ed. Rolfe. 

Herr, Scattered Notes on the 
Text of Shakespeare. 

The Tcm 2 )est, od. Wagner. 

1 880. Romeo and J uliet, ed. Moberly. 
Henry Y., ed. Stone. 

King Lear, ed. Fm*noss. 

Eke, Notes on Mkabethan 
Dramatists, 

Schmidt, Zur Textkritik des 
King Lear Yol. iii.). 

1881. The Harvard Shakesiioare, 

20 vols., ed. Hudson. 


Hamlet, e<l. Fntsche 
Othello, ed. Hudson. 

The Tempest, ed. Riochelmami. 
Antony and Cleopatra, ed. 
Hudson. 

Cymbcline, ed Hudson. 

Kkc, Alexandrines in The 
Wi ntcr^s Tale andK Richard 
IL 

Qonld, Corrigenda and Emend- 
ations of the Tent of Shah- 
spere, 

Vaughan, New Readings d*c. 
Yol. II. (Henry Y.— 3 Henry 
YL). 

Tngloby, Shakespeare, llieMan 
and The Book, Part ir. 

1882. Hamlet, od. Eke. 

Else, Notes, 

1883. Kmnear, Grmes Shakespear- 

iance. 

King John, ed. Moberly. 
Othello, ed. J^umcll. 
Cymbcline, od. Craig. 

The Riverside Sliakespeart‘, 
3 vols., od. R. Q. AFhite. 
Sliakospoare’sHistoricalPhiys, 
3 vols., ed. AVordsworth. 

1884. Eke, Notes on Elizabethan 

Dramatists, 2nd Series. 

1885. Hamlet, ed. Mull. 

Hamlet, cd. Macdonald. 

Loo, Shakespeare-Notes, 

Eke, Letter to C, If. Inglehg, 

Esq, Notes on Ogmhdine, 
VeirmiQ,JfardK7totsin Shake- 
speare, 

1886. eJulius Ofosar, ed. l^oeching. 
King Loiir, ed, Victor. 

Othello, od. Furness. 
Oymbeline, od. Inglohy. 

Merry Wives, ed, Wheatley. 
Rko, Notes on Elizabethan 

Dramatists, 3rd Series. 
Vaughan, Nm Readings Sc, 
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Yol. III. (Eichard III , Hemy 
VIIL, Gjmbeline). 
Yaughan, New Meadmgs t&c. 
Yol. I. (2nd edition). 
1887—1890. The Henr}' Irving 
Shakespeare, od. MarshalL 

1887. The Merchant of Yenioe, ed. 

Parry. 

1888. Henry Y., cd. Deighton. 

Much Ado about Nothing, ed 

Deighton. 

Eichai'd HI, ed. Tawney. 

The Merchant of Yenice, ed 
Furness. 

Hamlet, ed. Maclachlan. 

1889. Wmter’s Tale, ed. Deighton 
Twelfth Night, ed. Deighton. 
The Tempest, ed. Deighton 
Cymbeline, ed Deighton. 
Othello, ed. Deighton. 
Eiohard ITI , ed. Payne Smith. 
1 Henry IV., ed. Elton, 


2 Henry lY., ed. Innes 
Hamlet, ed Moll 
Elze, Notes on Elkahetlian 
Lrarmtists^ new ed. 
Schmidt, OesammelteAhhand- 
lungen. 

1890. Bichard II., ed. Deighton. 
King John, ed Deighton. 
Macbeth, ed. Deighton. 

Julius Csesar, ed. Deighton. 
Macbeth, ed. A. Wagner 
Sonnets, ed. Tyler. 

As You Like It, ed. Furness. 
Orger, Critical Notes on Shah- 
sperds Plays, 

1891. Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

ed. Deighton 
Hamlet, ed. Deighton. 
Hamlet, ed. Victor. 
Coriolanus, od. Dawson. 
Coriolanus, ed. Deighton. 

1892. The Tempest, ed. Furness 


The following editions are undated : 


King John, ed. Fleay. 
Eichard II., ed. Moms. 
Henry Y,, ed. Moberly. 
Henry V., ed. NeiL 
Eichard HI., ed. Lawson. 
Henry YIIL, ed. Lawson, 
Oonolanus, ed. Colville. 


Julius Ceesar, ed. Neil. 
Macbeth, ed. NeiL 
Hamlet, ed. NeiL 
King Lear, ed. Kemshead. 
The Oxford Shakespeai’o, od. 
Craig. [1891.] 


The readings from Warburton's MS. notes (see voL vii. 
Preface, p. xiv), now in the possession of Mr Norman Bennet 
(formerly Bennett), have appeared in the numbers of Notes and 
Queries for February 25, March 18, and April 8, 1893. 


1893 


W. A. W. 



PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


T he delay in the appeai-ance of the present volume has been 
mainly due to the fact that for the last three months of 
1892 1 was unable to attempt any literary work, and it has only 
now been completed under the pressure of other duties which 
had the first claim upon my time. Since the publication of the 
last volume of the Cambridgo Shakespeare in 1866, there have 
been discovered two editions of Venus and Adonis and one of 
Lucrece, which were then unknown to the editors. The read- 
ings furnished by these have been incorporated in the present 
edition, which it is necessary for me to say is a really new 
edition and not, as has been erroneously stated by some high 
authorities, a mere reprint of the first. The pages of copy sent 
to the printers would shew that the additions and corTOctious 
amount to many thousands, and that scar’coly a page is free 
from them. A comparison of the notes on some crarcial 
passages, as for instance The Tempest, iii, 1. 15, All’s Well, 
iv. 1. 38, and Hamlet, i. 4. 36 — 38, with the corresponding notes 
in the first edition, will alone furnish sufficient evidence of this. 
My endeavour has been to include all that was overlooked in 
our former work, to correct what was eiTorreous, and to add to it 
what has appeared since. That I have boon completely srrcceas- 
ful, I am rrot vain enough to hope, but I trust that although 
I may not have recorded all the various readings which are due 
to printers’ errors, or all the changes of versification which have 
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been suggested, I have not neglected anything of real importance. 
In any case, should such negligence appear, it has not been 
intentional. 

The reprints of the early quartos, which in the edition 
followed the plays to which they respectively belong, have been 
relegated to this concluding volume in order to effect a better 
arrangement of the volumes which precede it. In the first 
edition, Henry VIII., the last of the Historical Plays, was the 
first play in Volume VI., which began the Tragedies. In the 
present edition the Comedies are in three volumes as before, 
the Histories in two, and the Tragedies in three, while the last 
volume contains the doubtful Pericles, the Poems, and the 
reprints of the early quartos. Of these reprints I must say a 
few words in self-defence, as a comparison between them and 
the facsimiles by photolithography which have appeared in 
recent years might lead to the conclusion that the reprints are 
incorrect. The contrary will be found to be the case, for in all 
doubtful instances the originals have been appealed to and 
followed. In minute particulars the facsimiles are by no means 
a certain guide, for they turn commas into foil stops, notes 
of interrogation into colons, semicolons into commas, and render 
it impossible to distinguish between ‘ c ’ and ‘ e,' ‘ r ' and ‘ t,’ ‘ n ’ 
and ‘u,’ 'm’ and 4n,’ and the like. I make no complaint 
against them for these imperfections, because it would have 
been impossible to avoid them without incurring greater cost 
than was consistent with the object for which the series was 
islued. But when in the First Part of the Contention 
(iv. 10. 36, p. 562) the facsimile of the first quarto contains 
the words ‘to the King' which were only added in the 
third quarto; when in Romeo and Juliet (ii. 2. 53, p. 654), 
‘entreat' is changed to ‘enter at'; and when in Hamlet not 
only is ‘course' altered to ‘coarse' (i, 1. 31, p. 700), ‘becke’ to 
‘backe* (ii. 2. 170, p. 7l9), ‘ghest' to ‘ghost' (vL 1. 43, p. 743), 
but the speakers' names are changed from ‘Jlfar.' to 
(i 6. 155, p. 712), and from ‘ Hor.' to ‘ Ham.' (iii. 2, 182, p. 730), 
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all confidence in the facsimiles as tnistworthy authorities 
disappears. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank the many fiiends who have 
assisted me in the work, and without whose help my difficulties 
would have been greatly increased. I would especially record 
my obligations to Mr E. Maunde Thompson, Principal Librarian, 
to Dr Garnett, Mr W. Y. Fletcher, and Mi- W. Bai’clay Squire, 
of the British Museum ; to Mr Falconer Madan, Siib-LibKirian 
of the Bodleian, and to Mr George Parker; to Mr G. T. Pilcher 
and Mr A. E. Haigh of Corpus Christi College, Oxfoi-d ; to the 
late Mr Henry Bradshaw, University Librarian, and Mr W. 
White, Sub-Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge; to Mr 
Alfred H. Huth ; the Eev. W. H. Milman, Librarian of Sion 
College; to Dr Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvai’d College, 
Cambridge, Mass.; and above all to my constant friend Dr 
Horace Howard Furness of Philadelphia, whose monumental 
volumes are the admiration of every true student of Shake- 
speare. 

WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


Tfinnirr Ooi<uiiaiii, Oiubbisak, 



POSTSCRIPT. 


As the change of notation consequent upon the discovery 
of two new editions of Venus and Adonis and of one of 
The Rape of Lucrece may cause confusion I append the 
foU owing Table. 

W. A. W. 


Vomife and Adonis 

Lucrece 

Qi 

1693 

0i 

1694 

Q= 

1594 

Qa 

1598 

Qo 

1596 

0, 

1600 

04 

1599 

0* 

1607 

03 

?1600 

05 

1616 

0. 

1602 R M. 

05 

1624 

Or 

1602 BodL 

Or 

1632 

0. 

1617 

0, 

1665 

Qg 

1620 



QlO 

1627 



Qii 

1630 



Qia 

neso 



Qi= 

1636 
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VOL. IX. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE\ 


Antiochus, king of Antiocli. 
Pericles, piince of Tyre. 
Heucanus, 


I two lorfs of Tyif^. 


Escanes% 

Simonides, king of Pentapohs. 
Cleon, governor of Tarsus. 
Lysimachus, governor of Mytilene. 
Ceeimon“, a lord of Ephesus. 
Thaliard*, a lord of Antioch 
Philemon, servant to Ceiimon. 
Leonine, servant to Dionyza, 
Marshal. 

A Pandar. 

Boult, his servant 


The daughter of Antiocluis. 

Dionyza, wife to Cleon. 

Thaisa, daughter to Simonides. 

Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaisa. 
Lychorida, nurse to Marina. 

A Bawd 


Lords, Knights, G-entlemen, Bailors, Pirates, Fishermen, and 
Messengers. 

Diana, 

Gower, as Chorus, 

Scene: Dhpenedhj in various couriirieH , 


^ Dramatis Personae.] See note (i) conj. 

- Escanes,] jEsohiues, S Walker * Thahard,] Thaharoh, Steevens conj. 
conj. (from Twine’s novel). 

3 Cerimon,] Ohaiiemon, S. Walker* 
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ACT 1. 


Enter Gowku. 

Before Bte palace of Antioch. 

To sing a song that old was sung. 

From ashes ancient Gower is come, 

Assuming man’s infirmities, 

To glad your ear tmd please your eyes. 

It hath been sung at festivals, 8 

On ember-eves and holy-ales; 

And lords and ladies in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives : 

The purchase is to make men glorious ; 

Et bonum quo antiquius, eo melius. lo 

If you, born in these latter times 

When wit’s more ripe, accept my rhymes, 


Act l] Actus Minuw. Scoiia Priuu, 
r3F4. See note (ii). 

Entw] Eneer 

Before,. .Antioch.] Malone. 

1 that old] of old Stoovons (iMalono 
conj.). 

2 %8 com'\ sprung Steovens conj. 

6 koly-(dss\ Steevens. holy ales JiLi- 
lone (Farmer conj.). Solydayes 


<^3- Uoly Qsi- holy-dam 
Qy hoJhdayejs Qq. holy-dayes F3F4 

7 vi\ f)/Malouo (Farmer conj.). 

8 read] red Q^. 

9 The purchase iS to] The purpose is to 
Malone (Steevens conj.). ^Purpose 
to Stcevoiis. 

10 homm] om. Stoovoiis. 

12 ’/f] Jlowe. The rest. 
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ACT L 


And that to hear an old man sing 
May to your Tvishes pleasure bring, 

I life would wish, and that I might 16 

Waste it for you like taper-light. 

This Antioch then Antiochus the Great 
Built up, this city, for his chiefest seat, 

The fairest in all Syria: 

I tell you what mine authors say : 20 

This king unto him took a fere. 

Who died and left a female heir. 

So buxom, blithe and full of face 
As heaven had lent her aU his grace; 

With whom the father liking took, 25 

And her to incest did provoke : 

Bad child, worse father! to entice his own 
To evil should be done by none : 

But custom what they did begin 

Was with long use account no sin. :50 

The beauty of this sinful dame 

Made many princes thither frame, 

To seek her as a bed-fellow. 

In marriage-pleasures play-feUow : 

Which to prevent he made a law, 35 

To keep her still and men in awe. 

That whoso ask’d her for his wife. 

His riddle told not, lost his life : 


17, 18 Thu... for] This city Antioch 

the great Built up for Steevens. 

18 up, this city^ up a city Nicliolsou 
conj 

20 mine] my Q2Q3. 

21 fere] pheere Malono. Bcere 
Peer PgFj. 

23 full] fair Keightley coiij. 

27 Bad chid, uorse father!] Bad 
father! Steevons 


to] so Qg 

27, 28 OW71 2^ owne To Q^Qg. oicdc. 
To Q 2 Q 4 QfiQ(i* own. To i gt 

29 BvP] By Malone 

custom] custome QqFg. custom 
custo^nd Anon. conj. 

30 account] Malone account d Qi(J 2 Qj. 

acco unted counted Fg F , 

33 as a] as 0 Q 2 Q 3 . 

38 told iioL lost] to aid, not lost O 
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So for her many a wight did die, 

As yon grim looks do testify. 

What now ensues, to the judgement of your eye 
I give, my cause who best can justify. [Z 


40 


Scene I. Antioch. A room, in Hie palace. 

Enter Antiochus, Prince Pericles and Followers. 

Ant. Young prince of Tyre, you have at large received 
The danger of the task you undertake. 

Per. I have, Antiochus, and, with a soul 
Embolden’d with the glory of her praise. 

Think death no hazard in this enterprise. 5 

Ant. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride. 

For the embracements even of Jove himself; 

At whose conception, till Lucina reign’d, 

Nature this dowry gave, to glad her presence, 

The senate-house of planets all did sit, 10 


39 a imgM\ P5F4. of wight QiQgQ3Q4 
Qg. of weight <?/w2^A#Steovens 
conj. 

40 yon\ yond^ Collier. 

41 now\ Q1Q2Q3. The rest omit 

41, 42 to I give^ my] I give to the 

judgment of yo\vr eye^ My Steevens 
conj., putting "Wliat now emuee in a 
separate line. 

41 the] om. Nicholson conj. 

41, 42 eye I,.. who] Malone, eye^ I gim 
my cauee^ who QqF3F4. 

42 justify] iustifie Q1Q3Q4Q5. iustifiie 
Qg. juetifie Qg. teetifie F3F4. 

Scene i.] Malone. 

Antioch palace.] Malone (1790). 

The Palace of Antioch. Malone 
(1780). 

Followers.] Attendants. Malone. 


3 — 5 1 enterprise,] Arranged as by 

Malone. Linos 3, 4 end emboldned 
...hazard, in QqPgF^. 

G Bring wi] See note {ill). 

7 For the] Malone (1780). For Qq 
F3F4. Fit for Anon. conj. Fit for 
the Elze conj. 

8 At%oho8e] Art chose Jackson conj. 
whose comeption] whose concession or 
her conception, Steevens ooiy., trans- 
posing lines 8 and 9. 

8, 9 till,. .presence^ In a parenthesis, 
Malone conj. 

8 reigned] F3F4. rawied Q^. raigned 
QaQs- ^nedQiQfio. 

9 gave] gane Q^. 

10 senate-] Seanate Q^. 
sit] fit Qg. 
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ACT r. 


To knit in her their best perfections. 


Music. Enter Antiochus’ Daughter. 


Per. See where she comes, apparell’d like the spring, 
Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men I 
Her face the book of praises, where is read is 

Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever razed, and testy wrath 
Could never be her mUd companion. 

You gods that made me man and sway in love, 

That have inflamed desire in my breast 20 

To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree 
Or die in the adventure, be my helps. 

As I am son and servant to your will, 

To compass such a boundless happiness ! 

Ant. Prince Pericles, — 26 

Per. That would be son to great Antiochus. 

Ami. Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 


11 To,.,perfectiom,'\ Their best perfec- 
tions in her to hdt. Steevens codJ. 
their] this Qg. 

12 Ente. . .] Enter Antiochus daughter. 
QqFf, Enter Hesperides. Rowe. 
appareWd] appareled Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 

12, 13 springy hing] hir^g spring 

Steevens oonj. (withdrawn). 

13 Graces her subjects] Grace is her sub- 

ject Elze conj. (reading thoughts), 
and.,. king] and... wing or in... king 
Steevens conj. (withdrawn), and 
her thovghtSy thinking conj. 

and her thoughts partaking Bailey 
conj. 

th(mghts\ tkougMs Anon. conj. 
thought Elze conj. 

13, 14 thoughts gives] thoughts^ the 

kingdom, Of every virtvcy give Mit- 


ford conj. 

13—15 hing Of. men! .praisesy] 

Pointed as by Malone. Kingy... 

men : .praysesy QqP 3 F 4 . king:.., 

meny... praise is. Anon. oonj. (1814). 

15 praises] phrases Steevens oonj. 

17 razed] raid Malone, racte QxQ 2 . 
racket Qg. rackt Q^QgQgFgF^. 

18 her mUd companion] her wild com- 
panion Daniel conj. in her nvdd 

Hudson, 1881 (Daniel conj.). 
mild] mirths Cartwright conj, 

19 You] Ye Malone. 

20 m] Qq. with in Fj. within F 4 . 

24 bomdle^ Rowe, hondlesse QqFg 

26 Periclesy—] Malone (1790). Pericles 
— Malone (1780). Pericles. Qq 
FsF4. 
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With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d ; 

For death-like dragons here afrright thee hard: 

Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view so 

Her countless glory, which desert must gain; 

And which, without desert, because thine eye 
Presumes to reach, all thy whole heap must die. 

Yon sometimes famous princes, like thyself, 

Drawn by report, adventurous by desiie, 35 

Tell thee, with speechless tongues and semblance pale, 
That without covering, save yon field of stars. 

Here they stand martyrs, slain in Cupid’s wars ; 

And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist 
For going on death’s net, whom none resist. 40 

Per. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itself, 

And by those fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I must; 

For death remember’d should be like a mirror, 45 

Who tells us life’s but breath, to trust it eiTor. 

I’ll make my will then, and, as sick men do. 

Who know the world, see heaven, but feeling woe 


29 decah-like dragons hm affrighti 
deaths Idle dragons^ here affrights 
Hudson, 1881 (Daniel conj.). 
dea;thdike'\ Hyphened by Malone. 
affright] affront S. Walker conj. 
affronts Hudson conj. 
hard:] hard? F 3 F 4 . 

Her] Here Qg- 

31 Her countless] A countless Steeveus. 

33 thy. ^ Map] the... head Jackson conj. 
thy...h£ad Collier (ed. 2 ) thy... 
shape Bailey conj. 

thy] Malone, the QqF 3 F 4 

34 Ton] Tond Collier. 

sonietime^ sometime Malone (1780). 

38 Here they] They here Steevens. 

39 adeis^ a^dee Qg. 


thee] the Fg. 

40 For] Frmn Malone. 
on] in Percy conj. 
death^s] dearhs 

ihet] met Hudson, 1881 (Dfiniol conj.). 
U Antiochus] Anti. Qg. 
thee] hee Qg. 

hath] hast Malone ( 1780 ;. 

43 prepare] compare Wray conj. 

44 must] must he Wray conj. 

45 rcmc7nher'd] rmemh&red Q^. remm- 
bred I’he rest. 

40 trust it] Qq. tmst in F 3 F 4 . 

48 hvow the worlds see] note %n the loorld 
see or now in the world seek Mason 
conj j^•«o?ff^/^^^<70?•&32^'«Stauntonconj. 
hut feeling] by feeling Delius conj. 
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PEBICIiES. 


ACT I. 


Gripe not at earthly joys as erst they did. 

So I bequeath a happy peace to you 5o 

And all good men, as every prince should do; 

My riches to the earth from whence they came; 

But my unspotted fire of love to you. [To the Fnneess. 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, 

I wait the sharpest blow. 55 

Ant. Scorning advice : read the conclusion then : 
Which read and not expounded, ’tis decreed. 

As these before thee thou thyself shaJt bleed. 

JDaugK. Of all ’say’d yet, mayst thou prove prosperous! 
Of all ’say’d yet, I wish thee happiness ! eo 

Per. Like a bold champion I assume the lists, 

Nor ask advice of any other thought 
But faithfulness and courage. 

Ue reads the HddU, 

^ I am no viper, yet I feed 

On mothei-’s flesh which did me breed. 65 

I sought a husband, in wdiich labour 
I found that kindness in a father : 

He’s father, son, and husband mild; 

I mother, wife, and yet his child. 

How they may be, and yet in two, 70 

As you will live, resolve it you.’ 


53 [To the Princess.] To the daughter 
of Antioohus. Malone, To Hesperi- 
des. Rowe. om. Qq5’3F4. 

66—67 See note (iv). 

58 before thee thou\ before thee^ thou 
QiQg. before, thou Q3. before thou 

59, 60 Of all hayd ycQ hi all, save 
that, Steevens (Mason conj.) 0 
false f and yet coxi}. 

’sayd] Knight (Percy conj.). say cl 
Q1Q2Q.T The icst. 


59 maysi\ Qi(i2Q3- The rest omit. 
may Rowe. 

60 [Ex. Hesperides. Rowe. 

04 [Ho reads...] Steevens. The Riddle. 
QqFgF^. 

65 vshicKl that Wilkins’ Kovel. 

66 Idbourl rather Steevens conj. 

67 that kindness ^7i] the kindness of 
Steevens conj. 

trilfrom Wilkins’ Novel. 

70 they] this Hudson, 3881 (Wilkins’ 
Novel.). 
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\Aside\ Sharp physic is the last: but, 0 you powers 
That give heaven countless eyes to view men’s acts, 
Why cloud they not their sights perpetually, 

If this be true, which makes me pale to read it ? 75 

Pair glass of light, I loved you, and could still, 

Were not this glorious casket stored with ill : 

But I must tell you, now my thoughts revolt; 

For he ’s no man on whom perfections wait 

That, knowing sin within, will touch the gate. so 

You are a fair viol and your sense the strings, 

Who, -finger’d to make man his lawful music. 

Would draw heaven down and all the gods, to liearken. 
But being play’d upon before your time, 

Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime. 86 

Good sooth, I care not for you. 

Ant Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life. 

For that’s an article within our law. 

As dangerous as the rest. Your time ’s expired : 

Either expound now or receive your sentence. 8o 

Per. Great king. 

Few love to hear the sins they love to act; 

’Twould braid youraelf too near for me to tell it. 

Who has a book of all that monarchs do. 

He ’s more secure to keep it shut than shown : 95 

For vice repeated is like the wandering wind, 

Blows dust in others’ eyes, to spread itself; 

And yet the end of all is bought thus dear. 


72 [Aside] Edd. 

IcLstil last? F 3 F 4 . 

Y3 gioe\ Malone, giues QqFgF^. 

74 clpvd] could QeF 3 F 4 . 

74, 76 p&rpetvMy,,.At .^] QiQgQg. per- 
petmlly^,„it, Q 4 Q 5 Qg. perpetmlly ? 

F3F4. 

76 [Takes hold of the hand of the 


Princess. Malone. Pushes the Prin- 
cess back. Ebe conj. 

81 You are] Ton are Qg. You're 
Rowe. 

89 time ’a] QjQaQy Hmes The rest. 

93 bravd] Q 4 Q 5 Q 0 F 3 F 4 . brayde Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 
'braid Malone. 

94 hasl QiQgQj. hath The rest 
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PEEICLES. 


ACT I. 


The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see dear 99 

To stop the air would hurt them. The blind mole casts 
Copp’d hills towards heaven, to tell the earth is throng’d 
By man’s oppression; and the poor worm doth die for’t. 
Kings are earth’s gods ; in vice their law ’s their wiU ; 
And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth Ul? 

It is enough you know; and it is fit, 106 

What being more known grows worse, to smother it. 

All love the womb that their first being bred. 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 

Ant. [Aside\ Heaven, that I had thy head! He has 
foimd the meaning: 

But I will gloze with him. — Young prince of Tyre, 110 
Though by the tenour of our strict edict. 

Your exposition misinterpreting. 

We might proceed to cancel of your days; 

Yet hope, succeeding from so fail* a tree 

As youi* fair self, doth tune us otherwise : 116 

Forty days longer we do respite you ; 

If by which time our secret be undone. 

This mercy shows we ’ll joy in such a son : 

And until then your entertain shall be 


\00 clear To„,theni. 57ie]Steevens 
(Mason conj.). chare: 
the Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . deare. To,,,tkem^ the 
Q 4 Qg. deare. To... them die Qj. 
char. To... them, the 

100 caste] castes Q^Qg. cast The rest. 

101 Copfd] Malone. Copt QqFgF 4 
towards] QjQq. toisardes Qg. to- 
ward The rest. 

throned] wron^d Steevens 

104 dares] dwre Q 2 Q 3 . 

iUf] Steevens. ill: Q^. ill. The 
rest 

105 hnow] hww it F 3 F 4 . 
it is] His F 3 F 4 . 

Qs- 


106 known. *.to] Pointed as by Malone. 
knowne, growes worse, to Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 
knoione, growes worse to Q 4 Q 5 Q 3 . 
knoton, grows worse to F 3 F 4 . 

107 their^ there F 4 . 

first] QxQg* Omitted m the i‘osi 
heing] beings Boswell. 

109 [Aside] Steevens. 

had thy headl] had thy head; 
QiQjj. had thy; had it; 

Q4Q6Q0F3F4. 

Ill our] F 3 F 4 yow' Qq. 

113 cancel of] Malone, caricel of F 3 F 4 . 
cou7iseU of QiQgQsQtQo counsel of 

Qb. 
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As doth befit our honour and your worth. 120 

[^ccettnt till hut Perides. 

Per. How courtesy would seem to cover sin, 

When what is done is like an hypocrite, 

The which is good in nothing but in sight ! 

If it be true that I interpret false, 

Then were it certain you were not so bad 126 

As with foul incest to abuse your soul; 

Where now you’re both a father and a son. 

By your untimely claspings with your child, 

Which pleasure fits a husband, not a father; 

And she an eater of her mother’s flesh, 130 

By the defiling of her parent’s bed; 

And both like serpents are, who though they feed 
On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed. 

Amtioch, farewell! for wisdom sees, those men 

Blush not in actions blacker than the night, 136 

Will shun no course to keep them from the light. 

One sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 

Murder’s as near to lust as flame to smoke: 

Poison and treason are the hands of sin. 

Ay, and the targets, to put off the shame : 140 

Then, lest my life be cropp’d to keep you clear. 


120 hefit and your woTtK\ hefit owr 

honottr, your degree or our honour 
fit and your degree Steevens oonj. 
[Exeunt... Pericles.] Manet Pericles 
solus. Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . Exit Manet Peri- 
cles solus. The rest Exeunt Ant 
and his Daughter. Malone (1780). 
Exeunt Antiochus, his Daughter, 
and Attendants. Malone (1790). 

122 an\ a Eowe (ed. 2 ). 

127 you^re\ F^. you'^r Fy you Qq. 

128 untimdy^ untimty Qg. 

129 yUaeure fitB] Rowe (ed. 2 ). pleor 


sures fits QqFgF,^. pleasures fit 
Anon. oonj. 

a husland] an husband The 
rest 

131 Rowe (ed. 2 ). parmts 

QqF 3 F 4 . Anon. conj. mo- 

thers Willdns* Novel. 

134 those men] mm who Wray oonj. 

136 shun] Malone, ahm QqP 3 F 4 , 
^scheie Malone conj. (withdrawn). 

138 Murder ’«] Murtker ^s Q^. Murders 
Oft* 

139 dn] blame Collier coqj. 
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PERICLES. 


ACT I. 


By flight I’ll shun the danger which I fear. [Exit. 

Re-enter Aotiochus. 

Ant. He hath found the meaning, for the which we mean 
To have his head. 

He must not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 145 

Nor tell the world Antiochus doth sin 
In such a loathed manner ; 

And therefore instantly this prince must die; 

For by his fall my honour must keep high. 

Who attends us there 1 160 


Enter Thaliaed. 

Thai. Doth your highness call? 

Ant. Thaliard, 

You are of our chamber, and our mind partakes 
Her private actions to your secrecy : 

And for your faithfulness we will advance you. 155 

Thaliard, behold, here’s poison, and here’s gold; 


We hate the prince of Tyre, 

143 Re-enter...] Malone. Enter... Qq 

143, 144 Ee,..head!\ Arranged as in 
Malone. The first line ends mean- 
ing, in QqFgF^. 

143 meaning^ for the whicki Malone 
(1780). Tueaning, For which QqFg 
F 4 . meaning out, for which Anon, 
conj. 

146 Aniiochml Anmdhus QgQg. Anti- 
och Qg. 

147 mannerl manner with his dawght&r 
Eke conj., ending lines 143, 144 at 
meaning,,, must. 

149 high] F 3 F 4 . hie Qq. 

150 us] on us Steevens. 
there] hen'e F 3 F 4 . 


and thou must kill him: 

152 — 156 Thaliard,,,.gold f\ AiTanged 
as by Collier. Five lines, ending 
Chamber, Thaliard , . . . actims , . . . 
faythfdnes ,. . . Thaliard . . Cold: in 
QiQeQy Five lines, ending cham- 
ber, . . .actwns . . .faithfdnesse . . . Tha- 
liard :„.gold, in the rest. Four 
lines, ending mmd,„8ecre8y ;,„you 
,„gold; in Malone. 

153 You are] y<m We Malone (1780). 
chamber^ Chamber, Thaliard, Q^Qg 

Qs* 

partahes] Q 8 F 4 . partakes The rest. 
155, 166 you. Malone, you, 

Thaliard: QiQgQg. you Thaliard: 
Q 4 Qe. you Thaiard; Q,-. you, 
Thaliard. F 3 F 4 . 
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It fits tihee not to ask the reason why, 

Because we hid it. Say, is it done? 

Thai. My lord, 

’Tis done. leo 

Ant. Enough. 


JiJnteft* a IVlessenger. 

Let your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 

Mess. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. 

Ant. As thou 

Wilt live, fly after ; and like an arrow shot 
From a well experienced archer hits the mark 165 

His eye doth level at, so thou ne’er return 
Unless thou say ‘Prince Pericles is dead.’ 

Thai. My lord. 

If I can get him within my pistol’s length, 169 

I ’ll make him sure enough : so, farewell to your highness. 

Ant. Thaliard, adieu ! [Exit Till Peiicles be dead. 
My heart can lend no succour to my head. [Eseit. 


168, 169 Pointed os by Ma- 
lone. Qq. 

F3F4. why, it, Malono conj. 

169, 160 My done.‘\ Divided as by 

Steevens. One lino in C^qF^F^. 

161, 162 Divided as by 

3i[alone. Prose in QqF^F^. 
Enough Let\Emugh; 
veus (Mason corij.). 

162 Enter a Messenger.] As m Dyco, 
After done, lino 160, in QqFsF^. 
yourselfl itself kmn, coiij. 

163 [Exit.] Exit Mos. Malone (1*790) 
om. QqFjF^. 

163— -167 As thou.^deadL] Divided as 
by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 

164 Uke’\ Qq. as Ff. 


106 a well} an Anon. conj. 

experieneeAd] ejtipenenst Qj Q3Q3. ex- 
pedient The rest. 

166 at] it Q4Q,-iQo. 

t/ioune'cd] Malone, thou nemr 
Q2Q3. do thou, luw The i*eht. 
nder Boswell. 

108—170 My lord,.,Jiighw8s,] As in 
Dyco. Pi*oso in Qqjy^V 
169, 170 kirn,,, sure enough:] him mce 
. .sure: Steevens, ending tlie linos 
if 1... length , . . .highness. 

171 Ant] ora. QiQgQ^. 

[Exit Thai.] As in Dyce. Exit. 
Bowc, jifter highness, om. QqFgFj. 

172 [Exit] om. Q^. 
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PERICLES. 


ACT I. 


Scene II Tyre. A rooin in the palace. 

Enter Pericles. 

Per. [To Lords mthmit] Let none disturb us. Why 
should this change of thoughts, 

The sad companion, dull-eyed melancholy, 

Be my so used a guest as not an hour, 

In the day’s glorious walk, or peaceful night, 4 

The tomb where grief should sleep, can breed me quiet? 
Here pleasures court mine eyes, and mine eyes shun them, 
And danger, which I fear’d, is at Antioch, 

Whose arm seems far too short to hit me here : 

Yet neither pleasure’s art can joy my spirits, 

Nor yet the other’s distance comfort me. lo 

Then it is thus : the passions of the mind, 

That have their first conception by mis-dread, 


Scene ii.] Malone 
Tyre.] Malone. 

A room...] Malone (1790). 

Enter Periclos,] Dyco. Enter Peri- 
cles with his Lords. Q([ Enter 
Pericles, HeUicanua, with other 
Lords. F3F4. 

1 [To Lords without] To those with- 
out. Dyce. om. QqFjFi. 

Let... thoughts^ One line in Q1O2Q3. 
Two in the rest 
irAy] Whence Nicholson conj, 
should\ om. Steevens (Mason conj.). 
change of thoughts,] Q4Q;, 06^3^4, 
c/iage of thoughts Q1Q2Q3. charge of 
thovghts? Malone (Steevens). change 
of thoughts^ Mason conj, change 
of thougktf Singer (ed. 1) charge 
0 uT thoughts? Singer (ed. 2). clmige 
our though ts ? Staunton conj . child 
of thought, P>ailey conj cast of 


thought, Daniel conj. 

2 The] This Jackson conj, 

3 Be my so wed a gitest cw] Dyco, By 
me so vsde a guesty as Qj. By me 
so vs'de a guest as Q^Q^. By me so 
vsde, a guest as The rest {used, Q- 
Qq. us^d, F,F4). By ^ne *s so uid a 
guest, as Malone (1780). By me so 
u^d a guest is, Steevens. Be by me 
so udd a guest? Jackson conj. 

5 quiet?] Malone (1790). quiet, QqFj 
F4. quiet. Rowe, quiet/ Malone 
(1780). 

6, 7 thei^n, And... is at Antioch] the^n. 
The... is Antioch Elze conj. 

7 feaT^d] feared Qg. 

is] Dyce, ed. 2 (S. Walker conj.) 

8 arm] F4. ar?)ie The rest, aim Dyce. 

10 me.] me, Q^. me: The rest. 

11 the passioois] Qj. that passmis The 
rest. 
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Have after-nourishment and life by care; 

And what was first but fear what might be done, 

Grows elder now and cares it be not done. is 

And so with me : the great Antiochus, 

’Gainst whom I am too little to contend, 

Since he’s so great can make his will his act, 

Will think me speaking, though I swear to silence; 

Nor boots it me to say I honour him, 20 

If he suspect I may dishonour him : 

And what may make him blush in being known, 

He’ll stop the course by which it might be known: 
With hostile forces he’ll o’erspread the land, 

And with the ostent of war will look so huge, 25 

Amazement shall drive courage from the state. 

Our men be vanquish’d ere they do resist, 

And subjects punish’d that ne’er thought offence : 

Which care of them, not pity of myself, 

Who am no more but as the tops of trees 30 

Which fence the roots they grow by and defend them, 
Makes both my body pine and soul to languish. 

And punish that before that he would punish. 


13 Hyphened by Ma- 
lone. 

life ly care;] life, hy care Qj. 

14 h%i£\ hy Rowe. 

16 eo with] Qq. bo His with F 3 F 4 . 

7ne/J T/ie, Q4Q5Qq. Qj^Q^Qs* ww, 

17 ^oo] to Q 3 Q 5 Q^ 

18 heU so] hey so Collier, ed. 2 (Stee- 
vens conj.). 

20 honour hvm^ Rowo, honoury QqFg 
F 4 . do him homuTy Anon. conj. 

25 tk^ ostent] th ostent Malone (Tyr- 
whitt conj.). the stint QqFgF^, the 
dint Malone conj. (withdrawn). 


28 nder] nere Q^Qg. netter The rest. 

30 Who aw] Steepens (Farmer conj.). 
Who once QqFgF^. Who owe Ma- 
lone (1780). Who wants Malono 
(1790). Whose use or Whose office 
Steevens conj. (withdrawn). 
am no more] wants no moat Jackson 
conj. 

30, 31 am.., Whkh] owe... To Anon- 
conj. 

32 Makes] Make QgFgF^. 
soul to] my soule Qg. 
languish] languish Qg. 

33 would ^nisK] would mguish or 
would vanquish Anon, conj. 
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PERICLES. 


ACT I. 


JUnter HelicanuSj with other Lords. 

First Lord. Joy and all comfoi’t in your sacred breast ! 
Sec. Lord. And keep your mind, tiU you retmii to us, 
Peaceful and comfortable ! 36 

JBel. Peace, peace, and give experience tongue. 

They do abuse the king that flatter him : 

Por flattery is the bellows blows up sin; 

The thing the which is flatter’d, but a spark, 40 

To which that blast gives heat and stronger glowing; 
Whereas reproof, obedient and in order, 

Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err. 

When Signior Sooth here does proclaim a peace. 

He flatters you, makes war upon your life. 46 

Prince, pardon me, or strike me, if you please ; 

I cannot be much lower than my knees. 

Per. All leave us else; but let your cares o’erlook 
What shipping and what lading’s m our haven, 49 

And then return to us. [Esmmt LordsP^ Helicanus, thou 


Enter... Lords.] Dvce, substantially. 
Enter all the Lo^s to Pencles. 

Q 3 . Enter all the Lords with Peri- 
cles. Q 3 . Omitted in the rest. 

35, 36 Aii}d..,confortaUe!’\ Divided as 
in QiQjQsQs- I’*'®**® in Q 4 
35 mind, As m Malone. No 

stops in QqFsFi- 
yoiA] Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . ye Tho rest. 

3*7 feace^ yeaoe, my lords^ Steevens. 
jjeace, young lords^ or hahhlers^ peace, 
or praters, peace, or princes, peace, 
Anon. conj. 

tongue\ a tongue or his tmigue Anon, 
conj. 

40 fiatter'dl Rowe, flatto^ed QqF 3 F 4 . 

41 hlasil Colher (Mason conj.). sparke 
Qq. sparJc F 3 F 4 hreoUh Malone 
1 1 790). wind Steevens coni . 


heat\ heate Qi. heart The rest. 
glowing’] growing Qg. 

41, 42 glowing f.,, order ^ As in QiQgQo 
F 3 F 4 . One hne in Q 1 QJ 5 Q 3 , 

44 does] QiQ 2 Q 3 . doth The I'est. 

a peace] Malone, pleace Qg. peace 
The rest, peouie, peace Anon, conj, 

45 makes] and makes Q 5 . 

47 [Knoohng. Collier (ed. 2 ). 

49 Zac?wi^’a]Rowe, lading ladings 
The rest 

50 us,] vs, QiQaQj. 

[Exeunt Lords.] Malone (1790). om. 
Qq^8^4* 

50, 51 Helicanus,, ,loohsf] Divided as 
by Malone. The tot line ends laist 
in QqF 3 F 4 . 

50 Helicanus] llellkans Q^. 
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Hast moved ixs : what seest thou in our looks 1 81 

Hel. An angry brow, dread lord. 

Per. If there be such a dart in princes’ frowns, 

How durst thy tongue move anger to our face? 

Hel. How dare the plants look up to heaven, from 
whence 86 


They have their nourishment? 

Per. Thou know'st I have power 

To take thy life from thee. 

Hel. [Eneding] I have ground the axe myself; 

I)o you but strike the blow. 

Per. Hise, prithee, rise : sit down : thou art no flat- 
terer : eo 


I thank thee for it; and heaven forbid 

That kings should let their ears hear their faults hid! 

Fit counsellor and servant for a prince. 

Who by thy wisdom makest a prince thy servant, 64 
What wouldst thou have me do ? 


Hd. 

51 mtwedT] Malone. MoovdeQ,^, MoouH 
Q2Q8Q4Q6* Mo(yid QjFg, 

66, 66 Scw..Mouri8hmmif] Divided as 
hy Malone. The first line ends 
heauen in Qq^sF^. 

55 dare the plant»\ Malone, dares the 
flMts Qi. dares the planets The 
rest, dare the planets Rowe (ed. 2). 
t6\ Qq. unto F3F4. 

56, 67 ThQU..,thee^ Divided os hy Ma- 
lone.* One line in QqFgF^, 

56 lcnow"s{\ F3F4. hfiowest Qq. 

66, 67 Iha'oi\ I've Elze conj. 

67 from thee\ om. Steevens. 

thee.^ om. Qg. 

58 [Kneeling] Malone (1790). ora. Qq 

58, 69 I.„htow.'\ Divided as in QqFgF^. 
The first line ends ouce in Malone. 
VOL. IX. 


To bear with patience 

59 you hui\ Q^QgQgFgF^. Int you QjQg 

Qa* 

blow] blow, my lord Elze conj., read- 
ing my self.,, lord as one line. 

60 Rise,,, flatterer One line in QqFgF4. 
Two lines, the first ending rise] in 
Steevens. 

prithee\ F3F4. prethee The rest, 
sit dovjn\ Sit down, sit doviu Stee- 
vens. 

61 for it] fort Qj. for 't Qg, 

heaven] heaue Q^. high heaven Stee- 
vens. 

62 ThaS,„hic[\ Tkat,„ohid Dyoe. But 
,„ehid Anon. conj. 

64 malcest] maBst Malona mahes Qq 
68 do?] do: FjFj. 

To bear mth patience] Wuh patience 
beo/r Steevens. 


2 
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PERICLES. 


ACT I. 


Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon yourself 66 
Per. Thou speak’st like a physician, Helicanus, 

That minister’st a potion unto me 

That thou Avouldst tremble to receive thyself 

Attend me then : I went to Antioch, 70 

Where, as thou know’st, against the face of death, 

I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 

From whence an issue I might propagate, 

Are arms to princes and bring joys to subjects 

Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 75 

The rest — hark in thine ear — as black as incest : 

Which by my knowledge found, the sinful father 
Seem’d not to strike, but smooth : but thou know’st 
this, 

’Tis time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss. 

Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled, so 

Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who seem’d my good protector; and, being here. 
Bethought me what was past, what might succeed. 

I knew him tyrannous ; and tyrants’ fears 

Decrease not, but grow faster than the years : as 


65, 66 To Divided as iu 

Knight. The first line ends grief 
in Proso in QiQgQs- 

66 you yowsdf] you Steevens. 

67 speaheat Q 2 Q 8 Q 4 Q 6 Qo« 

68 That\ Who Steevens. 

ministej^8i\ Malone, h\. 

ministers The rest. 

potion] QiQgFsF^. portion The rest. 

69 thyself] ifiy selfe, Qj. the sdfe. Qg. 
71 Where^ as] Where as QgQg Whereas 

The rest. 

knovfst] Lnowest QjQg. 

73 propagate] QqF 4 . propagate Qj. 
propigate The rest. After this S. 
Wfldker conjectures that a line such 
as Worthy to heir my throne; for 


hiugly hoys has been lost. 

74 Are] Bring Steevens. Dare Jack- 
son conj. Add Kinnear coiij. 
and hring] hringviig "Wray conj. 
bring, ..subjects] to subjects joys 
vens. See note (v). 

7G rest,„ear-—] rest (hark in thine ear) 
F 5 F 4 . rest harJce in thim eare, Q^. 
rest {harle in thine eare) OaQ^Qj 

QsQe* 

79 seern] seemes 
81 a] om. Anon. conj. 

83 me] Rowe. om. QqFgl^ 

84 fears] F^. feare Qq. fear Fy 

85 the years] the yea re Qg. thdr years 
Steevens. 
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And should he doubt it, as no doubt he doth, 

That I should open to the listening air 
How many worthy princes’ bloods were shed, 

To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope, 

To lop that doubt, he’ll fill this land with arms, so 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him; 
When all, for mine, if I may call offence. 

Must feel war’s blow, who spares not innocence : 

Which love to all, of which thyself art one, 

Who now reprovest me for it, — 

Hd. Alas, sir! 96 

Per. Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood from my 
cheeks, 

Musings into my mind, with thousand doubts 
How I might stop this tempest ere it came ; 

And finding little comfort to relieve them, 

I thought it princely charity to grieve them. loo 

Hd. Well, my lord, since you have given me leave 
to speak. 

Freely will I speak. Antiochus you fear. 

And justly too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 

Who either by public war or private treason 


86 doubt it^ Malone (Steevens). doo % 
Qj. doo Q2Q3> thlTli/Qy 
think, F3F4. doubt on% Steevens 
conj. 

88 bloods] blottds QiQ2Qs- blottd Q4Q5 
F3F4. hlould Qg. 

89 ops,] o, Q,. 

92 oaU] call H Malone. 

93 sparss]% fiares fears 

95 reprovest] repro^dst Malone, re- 

Q1Q2Q5. Q4Q3Qg. 

reproved} St F3F4. 

for it,-—] for it)— Malone. f<yrt. 

Q3, for it The rest. 

96 mine] my F4. 


97 Musings into] Musing in Qg. Mu- 
sings in Qg. 

thousand] Qq. a thousand F 3 F 4 , 

98 stop this] Q1Q2Q3. stop their Q4Qg 
F 3 F 4 . stope there Qg. 

99 relieve] relief e Qj. 

100 grieve] Qg, griue for Qj^. grieue 
for The rest. 

102, 103 Freely. *.tyrant^ Freely idU I 
speak. You fear the tyrant, An- 
tiochus, and j iistly too, 1 think, or I 
vrUl speak freely. Antiochus you 
fear. The tyrant, and justly too, I 
think, Elze coiy. 

102 mllT] Pll Steevens. 


2—2 
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PEEICLBS. 


ACT I. 


Will take away your life. i 05 

Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 

Till that his rage and anger be forgot, 

Or till the Destinies do cut his thread of life. 

Your rule direct to any; if to me, 

Day serves not light more faithful than I'll be. no 
Per. I do not doubt thy faith ; 

But should he wrong my liberties in my absence? 

Hel. We’ll mingle our bloods together in the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth. 

Per. Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to Tarsus 
Intend my travel, where I’ll hear from thee; lie 

And by whose letters I’ll dispose myself. 

The care I had and have of subjects’ good 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom’s strength can bear it. 

I ’ll take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath : 120 

Who shuns not to break one will sure crack both : 

But in our orbs we’ll live so round and safe. 

That time of both this truth shall ne’er convince, 

Thou show’dst a subject’s shine, I a true prince. [Emma. 


105 — 110 Arranged as by 

Howe. Prose in QqFgF^. 

108 till the\ om. Steevens. 

Ms thread of\ the thred of his F3F4 

109 any; if\ any if Q3. any, if The 
rest. 

to me\ Q1Q2Q3. unto me The rest. 

110 setvesi serve Q5. 

112 my liberties thy liberties Collier 
conj. Tyre's liberties Elze oonj. 
my ahseem ?] QqFsF4. my absence — 
Malone, absence--^ Steevens. 

113 our’\ om. Steevens. 

116 TarsMsl Tharsus and else- 

where. 

118 svbjectf] Malone, subiects QqFgF4. 
subject Mason co^j. 

120 word.,.noi\ Pointed as in Q2FSF4. 


word, for faith not Qj. word for 
faith not The rest. 

121 surel om. Qq. 

After this line Malone conjectures 
that a lino is lost. 

122 we^li] Malone, will Qi. wc The 
rest. 

roundl sound Hudson conj 

123 we’er] all Wray conj. 

124 shouidst\ shewdst Q^. skewest The 
rest. 

subjects shine, /] subject shine,nf 
Mason conj. subject, shine / Jack- 
son conj. subjects sign, I Collier 
coi\j. 

[Exeunt.] Rowa Exit. Qq. om. 

FA 
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Scene III. Tyre, An ante-chamher in the palace. 

Enter Thaliabd. 

Thai, So, this is Tyre, and this the court. Here must 
I kill King Pericles ; and if I do it not, I am sure to be 
hanged at home : 'tis dangerous. Well, I perceive he 
was a wise fellow and had good discretion, that, being 
bid to ask what he would of the king, desired he might 
know none of his secrets: now do I see he had some 
reason for't; for if a king bid a man be a villain, he's 
bound by the indenture of his oath to be one. Hush! 
here come the lords of Tjnre. 

Enter Helicanus and Escanes, with other Lords. 

Hel, You shall not need, my fellow peers of Tyre, lo 
Further to question me of your king*s departure : 

His seal’d commission left in trust with me 
Doth speak sufficiently he's gone to travel. 

Thai, [Aside] How I the king gone ! 

Hel, If further yet you will be satisfied, ]5 

Scene in.] Malone. he is 

Tyre. An ante-chamber...] Malone 8 iTiw^] Malone. QqFghY 

(1790). 9 comA] F4. corm The rest. 

Enter Thaliard.] Malone. Enter 10 and] om, QqPgF^, 

ThaJiard solus. QqF3F4. Lords.] QiQgQs. Lords of Tyre. 

1 thie the] Q1Q2Q3. this is the The 

rest 10—24 You death] Verse first by 

2 ard if] an if Anon, conj. Rowe. Prose in <JqF3F4. 

3 %] is QiQ2Q3* ii w The rest. 11 me] om. Steevens. 

6—8 now,„one,] Verse, S. Walkerconj., 12 sealed] Rowe, seated QqF^F^, 
ending the lines see.„hmg„,he is 14, 18 [iiide] First marked by Malone 
hound,„one, (1780). 

7 /or’q Q1Q2Q3. /or The rest. 14 ATow /] i/ow> f Qq. EowF^. Mow, 

he s] hse 8 Q1Q2Q3. hee ts Q4Q5Q3. F4. 
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PBEICLES. 


ACT 1. 


Wby, as it were unlicensed of your loves, 

He would depart, I’ll give some light unto you. 

Being at Antioch — 

Thai. [Aside] What from Antioch? 

Hel. Koyal Antiochus — on what cause I know not — 
Took some displeasure at him ; at least he judged so : 
Anri doubting lest that he had err’d or sinn’d, 21 

To show his sorrow, he ’Id correct himself; 

So puts himself unto the shipman’s toil. 

With whom each minute threatens life or death. 24 
Thai. [Aside] Well, I perceive I shall not he hanged 
now, although I would ; but since he ’s gone, the king’s 
seas must please : he ’scaped the land, to perish at the 
sea. I ’U present myself. Peace to the lords of Tyre ! 
Hel. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 


16 Why, . . loves^ Put in a parenthesis in 
Qq. 

a 8 ,.,love 9 ^ Put in a parenthesis in 

FA 

17 depart^ Malone, depart? QqFgP^. 
^ow.] ym^ QiQ 2 Q 3 - you : The rest, 

18 Awliooh--^ Rowe. Antioch. QiQ 2 Q 6 
QgF 3 P 4 , Antioch? Qg. Antioch^ 
Q 4 . 

21 en^d or dnr?d\ eri^de or ainn^de Q^Qg. 
errd or sinnde Qg. erred or sinned 
The rest 

22 he ^ld\ hee ^de QiQgQg. he would The 
rest vjould Steevens. 

24 threatena\ threathena QgQg. 

or decUKl with death Hudson, 1881 
(Daniel conj.). 

25 [Aside] First marked bj Malone 
(1790). 

25—28 Well . . . Tyre /] Prose in QqF 3 F 4 . 
Five lines, ending perceive. ..would ; 
. . .please . .see . — . . . Tyre, in Malone, 

26 now, although I would fl nm ; — 


although I would : — Nicholson conj. 

26, 27 hut...please'\ But since he is gone, 
the king, seas must please, Mason 
conj. Bince he^s gme, the hin^s 
seas must plead for me Steevens 
conj. (withdrawn). But since he’s 
gom, the king it sure must please 
Steevens (Percy conj.). But since 
he ’s gone, the king sure must please 
Knight. But since he is gcme, the 
hinfs ease must please Collier (ed. 
2). But since he’s gone, the king 
this news must please Perring conj. 

27, 28 seas must. . .sea] ears it must. . .seas 
Grant White (Dyce ears it must . . , 
sea Hudson (1881). 

27 plectse] please him Anon, conj. 

27, 28 at the sea] 07i the seas Steevens 
(Malone and Percy conj.). a£ the 
seas Collier (ed. 2). 

28 I’ll present mysdf] But I’ll present 
me Steevens. 

29 Hel.] om. QjQgQs- 
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Thai. From him I come so 

With message unto princely Pericles; 

But since my landing I have understood 
Your lord has betook himself to unknown travels. 

My message must return from whence it came. 

B.el. We have no reason to desfre it, .36 

Commended to our master, not to us : 

Yet, ere you shall depart, this we desire, 

As friends to Antioch, we may feast in Tyre. [Kxemit. 


Scene IV. Tarskis. A room in the Governor’s house. 


Enter Cleon the Governor of Tarsus, with Dionyza and othera, 

Cle. My Dionyza, shall we rest us here, 

And by relating tales of others’ griefs, 

See if ’twill teach us to forget our own ? 

Dio. That were to blow at fire in hope to cpiench it; 
For who digs hills because they do aspire r> 

Throws down one mountain to cast up a higher. 

0 my distressed lord, even such our griefs are; 

Here they 're but felt, and seen with mischiefs eyes, 


30 — 38 From Vorso first by 

Rowe. Prose in QqFjF4. 

32 /] /Steevens. 

33 has betook] has hetooke QgQs- hm 
betoike lioth betooJse Q4Q5Q0* 
hath betook PjF4. has took Stee- 
vens. 

34 My\ now QiQgQg. my Tho roat, 

35 desir^ enquire S. Walker conj. in- 
quire 0/ Hudson (1881). 

it told'— Malono conj. it^ since 
Steevens. it, thus Collier conj. 

38 feast] fest Q5. 

[Exeunt] Exit Q^. 

Scene iv.] Malone. 

Tarsus.] Tharsus. Malone. 


A room...] Steevens 
Enter...] Enter Cleon the Oouom- 
oui* of Tharsus, with his wife and 
others. QqFgF^, 

1 Dionyzd] Malone. I>yonis:a 
Eionua Q^Qj. Ewnisia QiQgQflFj. 
Dlonysia F4. 

5 aspire] aspire ? Q1Q3Q3. aspire, The 
rcsst. 

7 are] oin. Steevens. 

8 iJmfre hd] Rowe, they are hut Qq 
F3F4. they are Hudson (1881). 
and seeri] unseen Malone. 
mischiefs eyes] mistfid eyes Steevens. 
mischiefske Anon. coi\j. (1814). 
m^istk eyes Singer (ed. 2). miserv^s 
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PBEICLBS. 


ACT I. 


But like to gi'oves, being topp’d, they higher lise. 

Cle. 0 Dionyza, lo 

Who wanteth food, and will not say he wants it. 

Or can conceal his hunger till he famish? 

Our tongues and sorrows do sound deep 
Our woes into the air; our eyes do weep. 

Till tongues fetch breath that may proclaim them louder ; 
That, if heaven slumber while their creatures want, le 
They may awake their helps to comfort them. 

I’ll then discourse our woes, felt several years. 

And wanting breath to speak help me with tears. 

Dio. I’ll do my best, sir. 20 

Cle. This Tarsus, o’er which I have the government, 
A city on whom plenty held full hand. 

For riches strew’d heiaelf even in the streets ; 

Whose towers bore heads so high they kiss’d the clouds. 
And strangers ne’er beheld but wonder’d at . 23 

^es Hudson, 1881 (S. Walker conj ) too Malone 

mahnesi eyes Kmuear conj deep] Malone, deep . QqF^F^ 

9 topp^d^ hpfd Hudson (1881) 14 do] Malone (1780). to QqFgF^ too 

higher] stronger Kinnear conj Malone (1790) 

10 Dionyza^ Malone Dmiiza 1^ tongue8](i^(i^(i^^^ 

Dvoniza, QgQs. Dionizia, lungs Malone (Steevens) 

DionisiOj F, Bionysia^ F^. 16 heaven] the gods Singer, reading the 

13—17 Om tongms.^thein,] Arranged rest as Malone (1780) 

asbyCoUier In Ikfalone (I790)tlie V7 helps] Malone (1780) helpers Qq 
first line ends woes Six lines, F3F4, 
ending ,weepe,,.procla%me . 18 owr] Staunton conj 

while.., .awake .ihem^ in QqF3F4 21 I have] Pve'Bxme 
Five, ending mes ..lungs, .that .. the] om. Steevens. 
wa7a^,..thGni, m Malone (1780) 23 Fw] Whm'e Hudson, 1881 (S. Walker 

13 tongv^ toungs conj,). 

13, 14 and .woes] do sound our sonows riches] richness Mason conj. 
and deep woes Hudson (1881), ar- h&rself] her Jackson conj 
ranging the lines as Malone (1780;. the] her Q^Qg. 

13 sorrows do] sobbings do Cartwnght 24 bore heads] bore-heads Q2Q3 
conj bosoms too Bailey conj. sor- 25 nder] neuer Qg 
rowing bosoms do Anon, conj wondered] F3F4. wondred Q1Q3Q4Q6 

Q4Q6^3^4 Q2Q3Q0 io Q, woundredQy wondered 
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Whose men and dames so jetted and adorn’d, 

Like one another’s glass to trim them by: 

Their tables were stored full, to glad the sight, 

And not so much to feed on as delight; 

AH poverty was scorn’d, and pride so great, 30 

The name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Dio. 0, ’tis too true. 

Cle. But see what heaven can do ! By this our 
change. 

These mouths, who but of late earth, sea and air. 

Were all too little to content and please, 3 $ 

Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 

As houses are deJfiled for want of use. 

They are now starved for want of exercise : 

Those palates who, not yet two summers younger. 

Must have inventions to delight the taste, 40 

Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it : 

Those mothers who, to nousle up their babes. 

Thought nought too curious, are ready now 
To eat those little darlings whom they loved. 

So sharp are hunger’s teeth, that man and wife 4S 

Draw lots who first shall die to lengthen life : 

Here stands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; 

Here many sink, yet those which see them fall 
Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 

Is not this true? ' 60 


32 ioo] QiQaQa. The rest omit. 

33 do ! By] Malone, doe hy QiQ 2 Qo. 
do hy The rest. 

34 Theie] Thorn Dyce (ed. 2). 
who] QqF 3 F 4 . whom Malone. 

36 ahundance] ahoundance Q 2 Q 3 » 

39 palates] pdlata QqFjF^. 

yot .younger] Steevens (Mason 

conj.). yet too eauers younger Q^. 
yet too eauera yonger Qg. yet to 


eauers yonger Q 3 Q 4 Q 1 S. yet to sabers 
yonger Qg. yet to savers younger 
F 3 F 4 . us^d to hwiget^s savow Ma- 
lone. yet being slaves to hunger 
Steevens conj. (withdrawn), uid 
to savour hunger Dyce. See note 
(VI). 

yet] om. Halliwell ccmj. 

42 nousle] wmell Qq. nmsU FjjF 4 , 
nuTsle Steevens conj. 
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PEEICLBS, 


ACT T. 


Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it. 
die. 0, let those cities that of plenty’s cup 
And her prosperities so largely taste, 

With theii' superfluous riots, hear these teais ! 

The misery of Tarsus may be theirs. 55 


Enter a Lord. 

Lord. Where ’s the lord governor ? 

Ole. Here. 

Speak out thy sorrows which thou bring’st in haste, 

For comfort is too far for us to expect. 

Lord. We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore, 
A portly sail of ships make hitherward. ei 

Cle. I thought as much. 

One soiTow never comes but brings an heir. 

That may succeed as his inheritor; 

And so in ours : some neighbouring nation, 66 

Taking advantage of our misery. 

Hath stulf’d these hollow vessels with their power, 

To beat us down, the which are down already. 

And make a conquest of unhappy me. 

Whereas no glory’s got to overcome. 70 

Lord. That ’s the least fear ; for, by the semblance 
Of their white flags display’d, they bring us peace. 


64 hearl heed Collier (ed. 2). 

57 — 59 Eere,..expectl\ Verse first by 
Malone, Prose in QqF8^4- 

58 ihy\ the Steevens conj. 

thou hrin^et] thee hringsi Q^. tim 
bring'et Qg. g* hrin^st Qg. 

65 iii\ 18 Elze conj, 

67 Hath] Rowe (ed. 2). That QqFgbV 
thes^ Malone, 1780 (Steevons). the 
QqFjPi. 

69 of mihappy ma] of unhappy m&n 


Malone (1780). of unhappy are 
Steevons conj 0 unhappy me Jack- 
son cocj, 

TO glory's] Malone, glories Q1Q2Q3. 
glory U Q4Q6Q0F8F4. 

71 — 73 TkaV8.,foe8,] An*anged as by 
Malone. Four lines, ending /ear.., 
displaid , . . fawwrers , , . ./baa, in Rowe, 
In QqF3F4 the first line ends at 
feare^ the rest is prose. 

72 uhite] om. F3F4 and Rowe. 
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And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 

Cle. Thou speak’st like him ’s untutor’d to repeat ; 
Who makes the fairest show means most deceit. 75 

But bring they what they will and what they can, 

What need we fear? 

The ground ’s the lowest, and we are half way there. 

Go tell theix’ general we attend him here, 

To know for what he comes and whence he comes so 
And what he craves. 

Lord. I go, my lord. [Exit. 

Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist ; 

If wars, we are unable to re-sist. 

Enter Pjbkic£ES loitii Atteixknts. 

Per. Lord governor, for so we hear you are, 85 

Let not our ships and number of our men 
Be like a beacon fired to amaze your eyes. 

We have heard your miseries as far as Tyi'e, 

And seen the desolation of your streets : 

Nor come we to add sonrow to your tears, oo 


74 Malono, kimnesQ^i. hymnes 
QsQs^a* hywms,% 

hymm F 4 . him who is Steovous 
conj., reading Like,,. repeat as 0110 
line, him is Malone conj. chimes 
Jackson conj. him Singer, cd. I 
(Boswell conj.). 

74, 75 untutored to repeat: ‘\Vhx>\ un- 
tutored: to defeat TIV/o Sttiunton 
conj. 

76 Who,. .deceit.’] Printed in italics in 

76 arid what they can] om. Steevens, 
reading Bid.., f ear f as one lino. 

77, 78 What,„lom8Q Arranged as by 
Malone. One line in QqFgF^, 
fear? The growid^s the lowest,] 


Malona fcare, the groaud^s the 
loimt, QiQfiQg. fear, the gromd^s 
the lowest, F 3 . fear, the grounds tlhs 
lowest, F 4 . learm our grounds the 
lowest f QiQjiQs* 

78 lowest] lodst StoevouH, 

78—81 und,.,craves,] Airaiigod as by 
Malone. Prose in QqFjjF^. Three 
lines, ending here, ...whence he eomes^ 
...cram, in JRowo. 

81 craves,] eraues? QiQu* 

82 [E.xit] Malone (1700). om. Qq 

83 is peace] his peace Eowe (ed. 2). 

88 ^yeham] TFcV^Rowa 

90 tears] hearts Hudson, 1881 (S. Wal- 
ker conj.). 
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PERICLES. 


ACT I. 


But to relieve them of their heavy load; 

And these our ships, you happily may think 
Are like the Trojan horse was stuff’d within 
With bloody veins expecting overthrow, 

Are stored with com to make your needy bread, ds 
A nd give them life whom hunger starved half dead. 

All. The gods of Greece protect you ! 

And we’ll pray for you. 

Per. Arise, I pray you, rise: 

We do not look for reverence, but for love 
And harbourage for ourself, our ships and men. loo 
Che. The which when any shall not gratify. 

Or pay you with unthankfulness in thought, 

Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves. 

The curse of heaven and men succeed their evils ! 

Tin when, — ^the which I hope shall ne’er be seen — lOO 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 

Per. Which welcome we’ll accept; feast here awhile, 
Until our stars that frown lend us a smile. \Esiimia 


91 Q1Q2Q3 Q4Q5Q3F3F4 

93 Are hie was] Are (like loas) 

Bailey conj. 

ilre] Eowe (ed 2). 

was stvff^d] w<wstuff^d Malone 

(Steevens) 

94 vims Malone (Steevens), 
lanes Collier conj. foes Bailoy 
conj. 

ewpeoUng] eapert in Bailey conj. 

96 whomhwigerstarved] who are limgea - 
sta} i^d Steevens 
hunger starved^] Hyphened in 


QiQs 

97 All]Onmes.QqF8F4 

98—100 Arranged as by 

Eowe. Two lines, the first ending 
reuerenoe^ m Q1Q2Q3 ^ 
rest 

98 Arise] QqFgF^ Rm Steevens 
me]Qi. omfi The rest, and Eowe. 

100 and nien] S men Q^. cfc ww Qg 
102 thought] aught Malone conj 
105 nder] neare Q^. nere QgQsQiQsQb 
nere F3F4, 

107 awhile] QXQ2Q3 a while The lest. 
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ACT IL 


Enter Gower. 

Gow. Here have you seen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to incest bring; 

A better prince and benign lord, 

That will prove awful both in deed and word. 

Be quiet then as men should be, 5 

Till he hath pass’d necessity. 

I’ll show you those in troubles reign. 

Losing a mite, a mountain gain. 

The good in conversation. 

To whom I give my benison, 10 

Is still at Tarsus, where each man 
Thinks aU is writ he speken can; 

And, to remember what he does, 

Build his statue to make him glorious : 

But tidings to the contrary is 

Are brought your eyes; what need speak I? 


Act ir.J Actus Seouudus. F 3 F 4 . 
Act il Scene l Eowo. 

2 "bring i\ Two lines omitted horo. 
Anon. conj. 

4 That Ml] om. Steevens. 

Losing'\ Looking Q1Q2Q3F3. 

10 JenwoTi, Q 4 Q 5 Qg. bmism: 
Q1Q2Q3. henizon. F3F4 

11 Tarmi\ Tkwrztill QiQ2Q3* 

12 writ\ writy Qj. vnite Q2Q3. M 
Steevens conj. Writ Nicholson 


ooiy. 

spehm\ Grant White, epokm Qq 
F,F,. 

14 Build\ OUd Malone (Steevens). 
statu^ Btatute Q2Q3. 
to mahe hm\ om. Steevens. to 
make it Boswell. 

16 your] QjQaQs- f your Q4Q6Q0F3F4. 
speak If] Malone, speale L Q^Qi^ 
QsQiQc* ^ speake Qg. speak L 

^ 3 ^ 4 . 
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PEBICLES. 


ACT ir. 


Dumb Show. 

Ent&r^ at one door, PEiiiCLKis, iaUdiig loith Cleon j cdl tlie tram with them. 
Enter, at another door, a Gentleman, with a letter to Pericles; 
Pericles shows the letter to Cleon ; gives tho Messenger a reward, and 
Jcnights him. EHt Pericles at one door, a'nd Cleon at another 

Good Helicane, that stay’d at home, 

Not to eat honey like a drone 
From others’ labours ; for though he strive 
To killen bad, keep good alive ; 20 

And to fulfil his prince’ desire, 

Sends word of all that haps in Tyre : 

How Thaliard came full bent with sin 
And had intent to murder him; 

And that in Tarsus was not best 26 

Longer for him to make his rest. 

He, doing so, put forth to seas, 

Where when men been, there’s seldom ease; 

For now the wind begins to blow; 

Thunder above and deeps below 30 


gives..,] Pericles gives... QqFs^’4* 

Exit another.] QqFgF4. Exeunt 

Pericles, Cleon, &c. severally. IVIii- 
lone (1790). 

17 Malone. Hehconii^. Bel- 

licon Qg. Hellican The rest 
tha£\ QqF3F4. hath Malone (Stee> 
vens). 

19 for thmgli\ forethought Steevons 
conj. (with^awn). Steevens. 
for thy Singer (ed. 2). for-though 

Nicholson conj., putting that 

lalxmrs in a parenthesis, and read- 
ing heeps in line 20. though Hudson, 
( 1 881 ). for through Kinnear conj. 

20 Icee'j^ F3F4. hee/pe Qq. heeps Ma- 
lone (Steevens conj. withdrawn). 


21 But Staunton conj. 
pfvmd'\ Malone, prime QjQgQs. 
primes Q4Q5QeF3F4. primds Rowe. 

22 Bends word] Malone (Steevens). 

Baud one QiQ2Q8Q4Q6* one 

QgF3F4. See note (vi). 

23 Thcdiard] ThaUart Q^. 

dn\ schm.e Steevens conj., rciidiug 
hid in line 24. 

24 Jwd] hid Qj (BodL) QgQ, 

inte^it] in Tent (BodL ; 

murder] mwrdr&d Qj (BodL). 

26 Tarsfus] Tharsus F3F4. Tharsis Qq. 

27 domg] knowing Malone (Steevens). 
trowing Kinnear conj. 

28 been] Q1Q2Q3. Un The rest. 
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Make such, unquiet that the ship 

Should house him safe is -wreck’d and split ; 

And he, good prince, lia-ving all lost. 

By waves from coast to coast is tost : 

All perishen of man, of pelf, 35 

Ne aught escapen but himself ; 

Till fortune, tired with doing bad. 

Threw him ashore, to give him glad: 

And here he comes. Wliat shall be next, 

Pardon old Gower, — ^this longs the text. [Emit. 40 


Scene I. PentapoUa. An open place bp tlia seaside. 

EiOer Pericles, leet. 

Per. Yet cease your ire, you angry stars of heaven 1 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a substance that must yield to you: 

And I, as fits my nature, do obey you : 

Alas, the sea hath cast me on the rocks, 5 

Wash’d me from shore to shore, and left me breath 


31 Make\ Eowe (ed. 2). Mahes QqFs 

p,. 

skip\fieet Steevous couj. 

32 Malones, wracht QqFgi^, 
34 to coasi\ Omittesd in Q4Q5Q0. 

36 a\igh{\ Malone (1790). ought QqFg 

mapen] Steevens (Percy conj.). 
capmd Qi- eBcap&i^d The rest, ea- 
capad Percy conj. 

37 iiTed\ triad Q^. 

38 gviie\ make Percy conj. 

40 6Mww,— ] Byce. Gower^ 

Gower; Rowo. 

thia long8\ this ^hnge Singer, this 
lon^s Qq, thus lories F3F4 


[Exit] Malono. om. QqPghV 
SoENE l] Malone. 

Pentapolis.] Malono 
An,..8oa-sido.] Malono ( 1790 ;. 
wet.] wotto. Q1Q2. 

1 you\ your Q4QU. ye Malono ( 1780 ). 
starsl stores Steevens conj. (with- 
drawn). 

1, 2 heaveohL,. thunder Pointed ixs by 

Malone, heaven^ thunder^ Q^. 

hjeaven^.^thmtder: The rost. 

5 sea hathl Rowe (ed. 2). Seas hath 
QqFgF4. seas have Anon, conj. 

6 ms hreatli\ Malone, my hreath Qq 
F3F4. my breast Steevens conj, 
(withdrawn). 
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PEBICLES. 


ACT n. 


Nothing to think on but ensuing death : 

Let it suffice the greatness of your powers 
To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 

And having thrown him from your watery grave, lo 
Here to have death in peace is all he’ll crave. 

Enter three Fishermen. 

First Fish. What, ho. Pilch ! 

Sec. Fish. Ha, come and bring away the nets ! 

First Fish. What, Patchbreech, I say ! 

Third Fish. What say you, master ? 15 

First Fish. Look how thou stirrest now ! come away, 
or I ’U fetch thee with a wanion. 

Third Fish. Faith, master, I am thinking of the poor 
men that were cast away before us even now. 19 

First Fish. Alas, poor souls, it giieved my heart to 
hear what pitiful cries they made to us to help them, 
when, weU-a-day, we could scarce help ourselves. 

Third Fish. Nay, master, said not I as much when I 
saw the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled? they say 
they ’re half fish, half flesh ; a plague on them, they ne’er 
come but I look to be washed. Master, I marvel how 
the fiishes live in the sea. 27 

First Fish. Why, as men do a-land ; the great ones 


12, &o. First Fish.] 1. QqF3F4. 

12 What, ho^ Pilch [] What^ ho, Pitched 
Malone. What, PUche! Tyrwhitt 
conj. What, to pdch? QqF3F4. 

13, &c. Sec. FisL] 2. QqF3F4. 

13 Ha^ Ho! Steevens. 

16, &c. Third Fish.] 3. QqF3F4. 

16 — 47 Look.,Mney!\ Prose first by 
Malone. Irregular lines in QqF3F4, 
except that lines 20—22 are verse, 
ending heare,.,Mem,„our seines. 


1 7 or\ om. Rowe (ed. 2). 
fetch thee\fet6hHh QiQaQs. 
waniori] Q1Q3Q3. njannion The rest. 

22 scar<)e’\ Q1Q2Q3. scarselyQ.fi^^, scarce- 
ly Qc^’8^4- 

23 master^ om. Rowo (cd. 2). 

24 porpus'\ Rowe. Porpas QqF3F4. 

25 they '^^] QiQ2Q3. they are The rest. 

27 ««&.] Malone. 8ea? QqF3F4. 

28 a-la7id\ a lavd The rest, at 
land Rowe (ed. 2). 
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eat up the little ones : I can compare our rich misers 
to nothing so fitly as to a whale ; a’ plays and tumbles, 
driving the poor fry before him, and at last devours them 
all at a mouthful : such whales have I heard on o’ the 
land, who never leave gaping till they ’ve swallowed the 
whole parish, church, steeple, bells, and all. 

Per. [Aside] A pretty moral. 35 

Third Fish. But, master, if I had been the sexton, I 
would have been that day in the belfry. 

Sec. Fish. Why, man? 

Third Fish. Because he should have swallowed me 
too : and when I had been in his belly, I would have 
kept such a jangling of the bells, that he should never 
have left till he cast bells, steeple, church, and parish, 
up again. But if the good King Simonides were of my 
mind, — 

Per. [Aside] Simonides ! 45 

Third Fish. We would purge the land of these drones, 
that rob the bee of her honey. 

Per. [Aside] How from the finny subject of the 
sea 

These fishers tell the infirmities of men; 

And from their watery empire recollect 60 

All that may men approve or men detect ! — 

Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen. 


30 o’] o QiQaQ,. U QiQjFjF,. om. 
Qd* 

31 denowrs] F 4 . demwre Q^. denmure 
QzQsQdQs- demure Qg. demur F,. 

32 o' tfw] Dyce. aSd), QqFgFg. ddi 
Bowe (ed. 2). o’ die Malone, the 
Collier. 

33 Malone. Md^QqFgFg. the^ 
hoi Edd conj. 

35, 45, 48 [Aside] Dyoe. 

VOL. IX, 


41 iangUng] gangling QjQj. 

44 }»&<^— ] mind, QgQc^aFg. minds. 

The rest mind — Malone. 

46 We] He Dyce (ed. 2). 

48 jinny] Malone (Steevens), and Wil- 
kins’ Novel fenny QqFjFg. 
sidgeei] siibjeats Staunton (from Wil- 
kins). 

52 — 56 Peace... *V.] See note (vii). 


3 
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PEBICiliBS. 


ACT rr. 


Sec. Fish. Honest ! good feUow, what ’s that ? If it 
be a day fits you, search out of the calendar, and nobody 
look after it. .w 

Per. May see the sea hath cast upon your coast. 

Sec. Fish. What a dranken knave was the sea to cast 
thee in our way ! 

Per. A man whom both the waters and the Aviud, 

In that vast tennis-court, have made the ball (K) 

For them to play upon, entreats you pity him; 

He asks of you, that never used to beg. 

First Fish. No, friend, cannot you beg? Here’s them 
in our country of Greece gets more with begging than 
we can do with working. or) 

Sec. Fish. Canst thou catch any fishes then ? 

Per. I never practised it. 

Sec. Fish. Nay, then thou wilt staiwe, sure ; for here ’s 
nothing to be got now-a-days, unless thou canst fish 
for ’t. 70 

Per. What I have been I have forgot to know; 

But what I am, want teaches me to think on : 

A man throng’d up with cold : my veins are chill, 


63 — 66 Prose first in Ma- 

lone. Two lines, the first ending 
you, in QqFjF 4 . 

63 Honest/.,, that f] Pointed as in Ma- 
lone (1790). Honest good that, 

Qj. Honest, good,,. that, The rest. 

54 seaToK\ scratch it Malone, 1790 (Stee- 
vens). somtch H Singer (ed. 2). 
scraicih Staunton, steal M Anon, 
conj. steaVt Hudson (1881), 

65 hoJc] will look Malone, 1790 (Stee- 
vens) ^ll look Hudson (1881). 

iV.] Malone, it^ 

66 Hai/.„coa8t,'\ Q3Q4Q5Qa. May 

coast: QiQg. P may see the sea 
hath cast me upon your coast, 


You may see the sea /mth c((st we on 
your coast, Malone (1780). Nay, see, 
the sea hath cast upon your coast — 
Malone, 1790 (Steevons). Me, see, 
...coast. Anon. conj. May see... me 
on your coast, Nicholson conj. You 

see me on yovr coast Hudnoii. 

(1881). 

67, 68 What... way!] Pi*oso first in Ma- 
lone. Two lines in QqF 3 F 4 
60 have] Dyce. hath 
63 — 66 No,,„workkng,] Prose fii-st in 
Malone. Three lines in QqF 3 F 4 . 

73 throned] shrmk Steevens (Malone 
conj.). 
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And have no more of life than may suffice 

To give my tongue that heat to ask your help ; 75 

Which if you shall refuse, -when I am dead, 

For that I am a man, pray see me buried. 

First Fish. Die quoth-a ? Now gods forbid ’t ! And 
I have a gown here; come, put it on; keep thee warm. 
Now, afore me, a handsome fellow ! Come, thou shalt 
go home, and we’ll have flesh for holidays, fish for 
fasting-days, and moreo'er puddings and flap-jacks, and 
thou shalt be welcome. 

Per. I thank you, sir. 

Sec. Fish. Hark you, my friend; you said you could 
not beg. 86 

Per. I did but crave. 

Sec. Fish. But crave ! Then I ’ll turn craver too, and 
so I shall ’scape whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whipped then? 90 

See. Fish. 0, not all, my friend, not all; for if all 
your beggars were whipped, I would wish no better office 
than to be beadle. But, master, I ’ll go draw up the net. 

\EaAt with Third Fishermm. 

Per. [i«ide] How well this honest mirth becomes their 
labour ! 94 

First Fish. Hai'k you, sir, do you know where ye are? 

Per. Not well. 


7*7 that\ om, Stoevons. 
pray\ pray you Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 

78 quoth-af] Malone, he-tha; Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 
he~tha^ Tlie rest. Tco-tha^ Rowe, 
forhid HI Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . forUd The rest. 
A7id\ Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . The rest omit 

81 holidays\ holydays Malone, all day 
Q 9 .®’ 8 ^ 4 * (d^-days Mason conj. all 
days ‘ Old copy,* according to Malone. 

82 moreo^&r\ Malone (Farmer conj.). 
more; or QqF 3 F 4 . 


88 , 89 Bvit,„whippi7ig,'\ Prose first in 
Malone. Two lines, the first ending 
cravef in Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . Two, the first 
ending too, in the rest 

90 all yow\ you Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 

91 0,] 0, no, Hudson, 1881 (S. Walker 
conj.). 

93 up\ QiQsQs. The rest omit 

[Exit...] Dyce. Exeunt two of the 
Fishermen. Malone, om. QqFsF^. 

95 ys] you Malone. 
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PEBICLBS. 


ACT II. 


First Fish. Why, I ’ll tell you : this is called Penta- 
polis, and our king the good Simonides. 

Per. The good Simonides, do you call him? 

First Fish. Ay, sir ; and he deserves so to be called 
for his peaceable reign and good government. loi 

Per. He is a happy king, since he gains from liis 
subjects the name of good by his government. How far 
is his court distant from this shore? 

First Fish. Marry, sir, half a day’s journey : and I ’ll 
teU you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her 
birthday; and there are princes and knights come from 
all parts of the world to just and tourney for her love. 

Per. Were my fortunes equal to my desires, I could 
wish to make one there. no 

First Fish. 0, sir, things must be as they may; and 
what a man cannot get, he may lawftilly ded for — his 
wife’s soul. iia 


97, 98 Prose first hi 

Malouo, Two linos in QqF 3 F 4 , 

97 Wki/, ril teU\ Why Ik tdl Q^. 
Why I tdl Q 2 Q 3 . I tdl The rest 
is cdUd\ is ca^d Q 2 Q 3 . I cdd 

Qv 

97, 98 Fmtajjolis] Eowe (od. 2 ). Pan- 
tapoles Qq. Pantapohs FjF^. 

99 good] QiQ 3 Q 3 . good King The 
rest. 

100—104 Apj,.. shore?] Prose in Ma- 
lona Five lines in QqF 3 F 4 . 

102, 103 he,„subject8] from his subjects 
He gams Steovons, reading as verse. 
106, 106 Marry, „you^ As a line of 
vei’se in Q 1 Q 2 QJ. 

109, 110 Were.„tlh&re.] Prase first in 
Malone. Two lines in QqF 3 F 4 . 


109 Were, , ./ cordd] Did hut my fortunes 
equal my desires^ 1 'd Steovons, 
reading as vcrao. 

111—113 (?, siry,„so\il,] Pixiso in (^jq. 
Two lines in 

112 7nay] may not Malone conj 

112, 113 deal for,,. soul.] deal for. His 
Colhcr(Stecvcnsconj.). 
deal for--as mves are sold— Jack- 
son conj. deal for— his v>ifda sole— 
Staunton conj. steal for Ins mfds 
soul. Williams conj. 

112 for— his] Malouo (1780). for his 
Q^^ 3 ^ 4 * Between tliose words 
Grant White marks an omission. 

113 wiftls] Rowe, wives QqF 3 F 4 . 
soul] son Kinnear conj. 
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Reenter Second cmd Third Fishermen, drawing v/p a net. 

Sec. Fish. Help, master, help I here ’s a fish hangs in 
the net, like a poor man’s right in the law ; ’twill hardly- 
come out. Ha ! hots on ’t, 'tis come at last, and ’tis 
turned to a rusty armour. 

Per. An armour, friends ! I pi-ay you, let me see it. 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that after all thy crosses 
Thou givest me somewhat to repair myself ; 120 

And though it was mine own, part of my heritage, 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 

With this strict charge, e-v^en as he left his life, 

‘ Keep it, my Pericles ; it hath been a shield 

’T-wixt me and death : ’ — and pointed to this brace — 125 

‘ For that it saved me, keep it ; in like necessity — 

The which the gods protect thee from! — may defend 
thee.’ 

It kept where I kept, I so dearly loved it; 

Till the rough seas, that spare not any man. 

Took it in rage, though calm’d have given ’t again : iso 
I thank thee for ’t : my shipwreck now ’s no ill. 


114 Ee-entei* Second and Third ] 

Dyce. Ee-onter the two .. Ma- 
lone. Enter the two Fisher-mon, 
di'awing vp a Net. QqFgF^ 

118 itf QxQ 2 Q 3 * 

119 Dehus (fix)m Wilkins), oin. 
QqFjF^. 7719/ Malone. 

120 myself] m\j losses EIzo conj. 

121 And] An k Walker conj. 
0V3n^part]'¥i^, ouwe, Q 5 , owm 
part QiQ 2 Q 3 Qi. om 'part Q^jFg, 

122 to] Q 1 F 3 F 4 . The rest omit. 

125 trace] Malone, prcuyse Qg. hrayse 
Tlie rest. 

126 it; m] Malone, it in QqFgF^. 

127 TJie wh icL . from I — may] the 


which . . .tJfjsel may ’t Nicholson conj. 
The which the gods] Which gods 
Steevcns. 

thee from^ — 7my] thee from!) may 
Dyco (od. 1 ). thee^ Fa^ne may Qq 
F 3 P 4 . tlm from! H may Malone. 
thee from! it 7my Stoevens. thm 
from! wiay V Staunton. 

129 spare] Malone, spares QqFgF^. 

130 hme given *^] Q^. hath giuen H The 
rest, they've given 't Malone (1780). 
have given it Malone (1790). th^ 
gim 't Steevens. 

181 thee] ye Anon. conj. 

Mpwrech] ship-warhe Qj. 
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PERICLES. 


ACT II, 


Since I have here my father’s gift in’s will. 

First Fish. What mean you, sir ? 

Per. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of woith. 
For it was sometime target to a king; i.36 

I know it by this mark. He loved me dearly. 

And for his sake I wish the having of it ; 

And that you ’Id guide me to your sovereign’s court, 
Where with it I may appear a gentleman; 

And if that ever my low fortune’s better, 140 

I ’ll pay your bounties ; till then rest your debtor. 

First Fish. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady ? 
Per. I’ll show the virtue I have borne in arms. 

First Fish. Why, do ’e take it, and the gods give 
thee good on’t! 146 

Sec. Fish. Ay, but hark you, my friend ; ’twas we that 
made up this garment through the rough seams of the 
waters : there are certain condolements, certain vails, I 
hope, sir, if you thrive, you’ll remember fi'oin whence 
you had them, i60 

Per. Believe ’t, I will. 

By your furtherance I am clothed in steel; 

And spite of all the rapture of the sea 
This jewel holds his building on my aim: 


132 gift in ’«] Father gaue %n 

hU Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 fathaj^s gift in Im 
Malone, gift hg Stoovens, 

133 First Fish.] om. Qg. 

137 his\ this F^. 

139 idth iV] with ’t Steevena. 

140 fortune's] QqF 3 F 4 . fortunee Stce- 
vens (Mason coiy.). 

141 pag your] pay you Q 2 Q 3 . 

144 do Qi- di ’e Q 2 Q 3 . The rest 
omit, do ye Malone (1790). 

I Ah on H] F 4 . an H The rest. 

146 Ay, hut] I hut QjQgQa. But Q 4 Q 5 
Wi 


150 them] QqFgF^. it Malone, the 
means Anon, conj, 

151 Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . it The rest. 

152 By yovr fmiheraMe] Now, hy yow 
furthertmoe Steevens. By your 
forbearance Steevens conj. Since 
(or As) hyycfur furthefance Nichol- 
son conj. 

153 rapture] liowe (ed. 2). rupture 
QqF 3 F 4 . raptures Wilkina’ Novel 

154 building] huylding Q^. gilding 
Malone, 1780 (Steevens conj,). hidr 
ing Malone (1790) and Steevens. 
binding Anon. conj. 
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Unto thy value I will mount myself ibs 

Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. 

Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 

Of a pair of bases. 1S9 

Sec. Fish. We ’ll sure provide : thou shalt have my 
best gown to make thee a pair; and I’ll bring thee to 
the court myself. 

Per. Then honour be but a goal to my will. 

This day I’ll rise, or else add ill to ill. [Exeunt. i64 


Scene IL The same. A public way or platform leading to tite 
lists. A pavilion hy the side of it for the reception of ike 
King, Princess, Lords, <&c. 

Enter Simonides, Tuaisa, Lords, and Attendants 

Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph? 
First Lord. They are, my liege, 

Amd stay your coming to present themselves. 


156 thif\ the Dyce, od. 2 (S. Walker 
conj.). tlmr Nicholson conj. 

1 w'dl\ will I Steevens. 
myaelfl my selfe Q^. my aelfe, Qj 

QAQs* Q«- 

166 delightfiit\ F4. delightfidl F3. de- 
light Qq. delighted Anon. conj. 
168, 159 0nly,..'baae8,’\ Divided as by 
Malone. One line in QqFgF4. 

168 friefnd\frienda Dyce, 

160—162 We %l.„myadf,] Prose in Ma- 
lone. Three lines in QqF3F4. 

160 provide\ provide thee Dyce, ed. 2 
(S. Walker conj.). provide them 
Dyce conj. 


163 a goal eqmL to Staunton conj. 
goal unto Hudson, 1881 (Dyce 
conj.). 

164 [Exeunt.) Eowe, om. QqF3F4. 
SoENH il] Malone. 

Tho same Princess, Loi’ds, &o.] 

Malone (1*7^0). The »samo and 

Pnncess. Malone (1780). 

Enter. . .] Malone. Enter Simonides 
with attendants, and Thaisa. QqF^ 
F4 (Simonydes Q^Qg; Symonides 
F4. attendaunce, Q^). 

1 Sun.] King. Qq. oni. F3F4. 

2, 3 They,„themsdveai\ Divided as by 
Malone. The first lino ends at 
comming^ in QqF3F4. 
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PEBICLBS. 


ACT II. 


Sim. Eetum them, we are ready; and our daughter, 
In honour of whose birth these triumphs are, 6 

Sits here, like beauty’s child, whom nature gat 
For men to see and seeing wonder at. [Exit « Lm-d. 

Thai. It pleaseth you, my royal father, to express 
My commendations great, whose merit’s less. 

Sim. It’s fit it should be so; for princes are lo 
A model which heaven makes like to itself: 

As jewels lose their glory if neglected. 

So princes their renowns if not respected. 

’Tis now your honour, daughter*, to entertain 
The labour of each knight in his device. 15 

Tiai. Which, to preserve mine honour. I’ll pei-form. 

Enter a Knight ; he passes over^ and his Squire p'esents his shield 
to the Princess. 

Sim. Who is the first that doth prefer himself? 

Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned father ; 

And the device he beam upon his shield 

Is a black Ethiope reaching at the sun; 20 

The word, ‘Lux tua vita milii/ 

Sim. He loves you well that holds his life of you. 

[The Second Knight passes. 

4, 10 , &o. Sim.] King. QqPsF^. Dyce conj. 

4 daughter] M^one (1780), daughter 14 mtertain] F 3 F 4 . entertaine Qq. ex- 
ke&re QqFjF^ (here plain Malone (Steevons). entreat 

V [Exit a Lord.] Malone, om. QqFg Anon. conj. miblaaon Anon. conj. 

F 4 . interpret Schmidt conj. (Shake- 

8 royal\ om. Steevens. speare Lexicon, s. v. entertah^. 

10 It *^] ^Tu Malone (1780). 16 preserv^ prefer Percy conj. 

11 like io] Q 1 Q 2 QS. like Q 4 Q 5 Qot 3 F 4 * honour] office Steevens conj. 

o/Eowe (ed. 2 ). 17 Enter... over...] Enter over the 

12 lose] loose Q 1 Q 2 QS. lost stage... Malona Tho first Knight 

13 renovm] renown Malone (1780). passes by. QqF 3 F 4 . 

14,15 honour ...labour] office ...labour 22 [The Second ] Malone. Tho 

Steevens conj. labour Imiour second Knight. QqF 3 F 4 . 
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Who is the second that presents himself? 

Thai. A prince of Macedon, my royal father : 

And the device he bears upon his shield 26 

Is an arm’d knight that ’s conquer’d by a lady : 

The motto thus, in Spanish, ‘ Piu por dulzura que por 
fuerza.’ [27ie Tlmd KtdgM p<mes. 

Sim. And what ’s the third ? 

Thai. The thii’d of Antioch; 

And his device, a wreath of chivalry ; 

The word, ‘Me pomp® provexit apex.’ 30 

[TIhP. Fourth Knight pasees. 

Sim. What is the fourth? 

Than. A burning torch that’s turned upside dovm; 
The word, ‘Quod me alit, me extinguit.’ 

Sim. Which shows that beauty hath his power and 
will. 

Which can as well inflame as it can kill. 35 

Fifth Knight 

Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds, 
Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone tried; 


26 arni^d] Eowe. Armed 

conquei^d\ conquered Qq. 

27 ^Piu .fuersa.^] Dyce. Pue Per 

doleera hee per forsa, QqFgF^. Pue 
jper doleera chi por sforsa. Wilkins’ 
Novel, Pue Por doleera chi por forza 
Bowe (ed. 2). Piu per dulzura que 

joer Of. Malone. Mae ,fuerza, 

Malone conj 

[The Third...] MaJono, 3. Knight 
QiQaQc* The thii’d Knight Q4Q5Q0 

28 what^el with QiQ 2 Q 3 . 

28 — 30 The third,, apecc,^'] Divided os 
by Steevens. Two linos, tho first 
ending demcey in QqFgF^. 

29 chivalrg] Chiudtly Q^. 


30 pompee] Malone (Steevens). pompae 
Wilkins’ Novel. Pmxpey QqFjF^. 
Pompei Rowe (ed. 2). 

[Tho Fourth...] Malone. 4. Knight 
QiQaQy The fourth KmghtQ 4 Q 6 Qt, 
PA 

31 fourth f\ fourth. QiQaQs- 

32 tumed\ QqF^. twrrCd F^. 

33 Malone. §i 4 iQqF 3 Fi. Qum 
Nicholson conj. 

34 hiel her S. Walker conj. 

36 [The Fifth...] Malone. 5. Knight 
QiQ 2 Q 3 » The fifb knight QjiQ 5 Q 2 > 
The fifth Knight F 3 F 4 . 
36/^A]F3F4. fift(iq. 
an] a Collier. 
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PERICIiES. 


AOT II. 


The motto thus, ‘Sic spectanda fides.’ 

\TJie Sixth Knight, Pericles, passes. 

Sim. And what’s 

The sixth and last, the which the knight himself 40 
With such a graceful courtesy deliver’d ? 

Thai. He seems to be a stranger; but his present is 
A wither’d branch, that ’s only green at top ; 

The motto, ‘In hac spe vivo.’ 

Sim. A pretty moral; 45 

From the dejected state wherein he is. 

He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flouiisL 
First Lord. He had need mean better than his out- 
ward show 

Can any way speak in his just commend ; 

For by his rusty outside he appears so 

To have practised more the whipstock than the lance. 

Sec. Lord. He well may be a stranger, for he comes 
To an honour’d triumph strangely furnished. 

Third Lord. And on set purpose let his armour rust 
Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 66 

Sim. Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 


38 [The Sixth ] Dyco. 6 . Knight. 

QiQaQs* The sixt Knight. Q4Q5Q0. 
The sixth Knight. F 3 F 4 . The sixth 
Knight passes. Malone. 

89—41 And what%,.deUver^d?] As in 
Dyca Two lines, the first ending 
the which, in Q^. Prose in the 
rest. 

40 the which] which Steovens, reading 
And..Jiimdf as one line. 

41 WitJi] w Qg. 

ddiv&n^d] F4. ddvoml Fg. deliuered 

Qq. 

42 to he] om. Steovens. 
present] impress Singer (ed. 2 ), 


42, 43 i8.„top ;] One line in BoswolL 
43 withen^d] Eowe. withered QqFgF^. 
46 — 47 AsinRowe. Two 

lines, the first ending is, in Q^Qg. 
Two, the first ending wherein, in Qg. 
Prose in the rest. 

47 jfh7m3h]flourist Qg. 

48—61 Ee laThce,] As in QiQyQg. 

Prose in the rest. 

63, 63 Verse inQiQjjQg. 

Prose in the rest. 

63 strangely] strangly Q^. 

furnished] Malone, fwmisht Qq 

66 makes] make Fg. 



(ttamitilrge 




SCENE II. 


PERICLES. 


43 


The outward habit by the inward man. 

But stay, the knights are coming: we will withdraw 

Into the gallery. [Exmio. 

\Great shouts %oithi% and all crt/ ‘The mean knight!’ 


Scene III. The same, A hall of state: a hanquet prepat'ed- 


Unter Simonides, Thaisa, Lords, Kiiiglits, ami Attendants. 

Sim. Knights, 

To say you’re welcome were supei'fluous. 

To place upon the volume of your deeds. 

As in a title-page, your woitli in arras. 

Were more than you expect, or more than’s fit, 6 

Since eveiy worth in show commends itself. 

Prepare for mirth, for mlith becomes a feast : 

You are princes and my guests. 

TJiai. But you, my knight and guest; 

To whom this wreath of victory I give, lo 

And crown you king of this day’s happiness. 

Per. ’Tis more by fortune, hidy, than my merit. 


5*7 The.,.bi/] By ovtwa/rd habit Elzo 
conj. 

outvm’d , . .irmird] inward , . .oatward 
Steovcu« corij. and Anon. MS. apud 
Farmer. 

habit by the\ habit by, the Singer, od. 
2 (Mason conj.). habit: try the 
Jackson conj. habit, not the Nichol- 
son conj. (withdrawn), habit for 
the Anon. conj. 

68, 59 But gallery,} Divided as by 

Malone. The first lino ends c<wi- 
miTig, in QqFaP^ {coming, F4). 

58 m will\ we 72 Malone. 

69 [Exeunt.] Rowe. om. QqFjF^. 
shouts within,] Byco. shuotes, Qjj. 
shouts, F3F4. shoutos, The rest. 


Scene hi.] Malojio. 

The same...] Maloiio (1790). 

Enter ] Malouo (1790). Enter 

the King and Knights from Tilting. 
QqFjfcV 

i, &c. Sim.] King. QfiFjF 4 . 

1,2 Divided^ 

in Malone. One line in QqP’sF^. 

2 you ^re\ you, V iQ^Qy. you are Afa- 
lono. 

ZToplace\Y^, 1 place 

7 mirth hpoomes] Q^. m vriheeonm Q^. 
mirth comes at TLo rest. 

8 prhwes and] om. Stoovens. 

1 2 by fortune} my fortune Anon. ooiy. 
my rmrit} QiQaQa* hy merit The 
rest. 
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PEEICLES. 


ACT II. 


Sim. Call it by what you will, the day is yours; 

And here, I hope, is none that envies it 

In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed, 15 

To make some good, but others to exceed; 

And you are her labour’d scholar. Come, queen o’ the 
feast, — 

For, daughter, so you are, — here take your place: 
Marshal the rest as they deserve their grace. 

Kniglfts. We are honour’d much by good Simonides. 20 
Sim. Your presence glads our days : honour we love ; 
For who hates honour hates the gods above. 

Marshal. Sir, yonder is your place. 

Per. Some other is more fit. 

First Knight. Contend not, sir; for we are gentle- 
men 

That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 25 

Envy the great nor do the low despise. 

Pei’. You are right courteous knights. 

Sim. Sit, su’, sit. 

{Aside] By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts. 
These cates resist me, he not thought upon. 


18 ymn] your QiQjQj. 

16 an artUi\ artists Steevens (Maloue 
conj.). 

17 are] QiQgQj}. ^ou The rest. 
you^re Malone. 

Ichour'd] QjQjjFjF^. lahourd Q^. 
laboured QiQsQg. 

0’ the] 0* th! Rowe, a th' Q1Q2Q3. 
of th! Q4Q6QQ. otK FgF4. 

19 Marshal] Malone. Martiall QqFg. 
Martial F4. 

their] his Q^. thy Rowe (ed. 2). 

20 honouT^d] Q1Q2Q3. homured> The 
rest. 

21 days] dais Anon. conj. 

23 yonder w] yond ’5 Steevens. 


25 That] Haue Q1Q2Q3. 

26 Envy] Ennies Q1Q2Q3. 
do] shall Q1Q2Q3. 

27 Bity sit, Steevens. 

QiQ 2Q3- Th® rest* 

28, 30, 36, 37 [Aside] Edd 

28, 29 Given to Pericles by 

Malone (Steevens). 
that, „th(mghts] at this kind of thought 
Jackson conj. 

29 resist] distaste Collier conj. 

he not] Q2Q3Q4Q6QflF3F4. hee •not Q^. 
she not Malone, he now Malone 
conj. he mt Singer (Steevens conj.). 
she hut Dyce, ed. 1 (Mason conj.). 
he hut Hudson, 1881 (Dyce conj.). 
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Thai [Aside] By Juno, that is queen of luarriage, so 
All viands that I eat do seem unsavoury, 

"Wishing him my meat. — Sm-e he’s a gallant gentleman. 

Sim. He’s but a couiitiy gentleman; 

TTaa done no more than other knights have done; 

TTaa broken a staff or so ; so let it pass. Sft 

Thai [Aside] To me he seems like diamond to glass. 
Per. [Aside] You king’s to me like to my father’s 

picture. 

Which tells me in that gloiy once he Avas ; 

Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 

And he the sun, for them to i-everence; 40 

None that beheld him but, like lesser lights. 

Did vail their crowns to his supremacy : 

Where now his son’s like a glow-worm in the night, 

The which hath fire in darkness, none in light : 

Whereby I see that Time ’s the king of men ; 4r> 

He’s both their parent, and he is their grave, 

And gives them what ho will, not what they crave. 

Sim. What, are you meiry, knights? 

Knights. Who can be other iii this royal pi'cssence? 

30 — 2!^ By..,g&\tUman,’\ Arrangcul urt 3*7 

in QC 1 F 3 F 4 . Stoovons onds tbo linos Vou, king 

quern. .e(xt,„nieat!,..gmtl&tmn. 38 oin. QiQaQj. 

31 wdzwt/a] v/findfl Stoovons. 30 prinm .'fiVJ QiQyQ,,. And 

33 — 35 .jycwff,] Divided its hy jrW/i 6 vw sat Tlio rest. I/ad pnnm 

Boswell. Tho linos end more ert Boswoll conj. 

Btafe,... posse, m QqFgbY Midoiio 42 sou^s like <«] IMnlona sonne like a 
ends tho Imos he has. „dom;... pass. QiQ 2 Q;jQ 4 Qr** tike a Qtf. son, 

Stoovons ondHthoin hiU...gmtlenian; like a son a StoiwciiH. son\ 
. ..deme . .pass. like I J iidson ( 1 881), 

33 Me^s'l Daughter, he^s ELso conj. a glow-mrm\ glowmnns Nicholsou 

34 Has] ha's QiQ^Qa. has Tlic iH 3 «t. conj. 

hehas^l^Qm. He's luith tJudr parmt]{lxilj^,2^ For 

35 jETiX^] / aos M alone, oin. Stoovons. hve's their parents Tho I’ost. Far 

so let] QjQg. let I'lie rest. he^s their parent JVI alone. 

36 seems] seemed Qg. 45 Knights.] 1. Knight. Malone. 

Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . om. QjQq. a Q 5 F 3 F 1 . preMncef]preseiice.(iliQ^ pres&iceQ,^. 
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PBBICLES. 


ACT II. 


Sim. Here, with a cup that ’s stored unto the 
brim, — 

As you do love, fill to your mistress’ lips, — 6i 

We drink this health to you. 

Knights. We thank your grace. 

Sim. Yet pause awhile: 

Yon knight doth sit too melancholy, 

As if the entertainment in our court 65 

Had not a show might countervail his worth. 

Note it not you, Thaisa? 

Thai. What is’t to me, my father? 

Sim. 0, attend, my daughter: 

Princes, in this, should live like gods above, eo 

Who freely ^ve to every one that comes 
To honour them : 

And princes not doing so are like to gnats, 

Which make a sound, but Idll’d are wonder’d at. 


60 9toredi\ sto^d Malone (Steevens). 
stuT^d QiQ2QsQ4Qe. Q 5 . 9ti3¥d 
P 3 F 4 . stuffd M^one conj, (with- 
drawn). stowed Mason conj. 

61 you dd\ do you QiQ 2 Qs. 

mstresd lijps\ Malone. Mistris Uppes 
Qj. Mistria lips Qg. Mistresss lips 
QjQjQ^QqFj. Mistress lips F^. mis- 
tresses Fajmer conj. 

52 — 64 W6,„hiighi\ One line, Nichol- 
son conj. 

52 

[rising and preparing to quit the 
tables. Nicholson conj. 

53, 54 Yet.^.melaTickohi^ As in Howe. 
One line in QqFjF 4 . 

63 awhile\ QiQ 2 Q 3 * a The rest. 

64 [to Thaisa. Nicholson conj. 

doth sit} sits Qg. methinhs doth sit 
Malone. 

melancholy^} melancholy hy^ Anon, 


conj. 

67 Thodsal} Thaisa, (ii. Thaisa; 

58 is H} is it Malone, ending line 57 at 
it, 

61—64 Who,„at,} Divided as by Dyce. 
Three lines, ending thm:,„Gnats,„ 
at in QqFjFg. Four lines, ending 
comes . . .so, . . .hUVd, , .at in Malone. 

61 give} gives Qg. 

comes} Qg. cotm The rest. 

63, 64 to gnats. . .make. . .are} the gnat. . , 
mahes„.i8 Steevens conj. 

64 kiWd are} still nder Hudson, 1881 
(Danid conj.). 

MV(T\ skilVd Jackson conj. little 
Kinnear conj. 

are wondefi^d al} No more are mn- 
defied at Malone conj. <xre scorned 
at Anon. conj. 

wondered] wondered Qg. wondred 
The rest. 
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Therefore to make his entrance more sweet, 65 

Here, say we drink this standing-bowl of wine to him. 

Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a stranger knight to be so hold: 

He may my proffer take for an offence, 

Since men take women’s gifts for impudence. 70 

Sim. How ! 

Do as I bid you, or you ’ll move me else. 

Thai. \Aside] Now, by the gods, he could not please 
me better. 

Sim. And furthermore tell him, we desire to know of 
him. 

Of whence he is, his name and pai-entage. Tr. 

Thai. The king ray father, sir, has drunk to you. 

Per. I thank Ifini. 

Thai. Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 

Per. I thank both him and you, and pledge him 
freely. 

Thai. And further he desires to know of you so 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 

Per. A gentleman of Tyi-e ; my name, Pericles ; 

My education been in arts and arms; 

Who, looking for adventures in the world. 


G5 mcd'e /iw] mah 'a Stoevons, i-oading 
Therefore,., my as one lino. 
ctitranre mor^ mt&i'tainmeya Anon, 
conj. 

enttanve] QgQjj. eiitmume Qj. 
taraiice entrance now F3F4. 

emiwtaU Dyco, cd. 2 (S. Walker 
conj.). intreaAance liailoy couj. 
(withdrawn). 

66 staTuiiny-hmtfl] Hyi)honetl by Stec- 
vens. 

71, 72 JEfow ! eUe-l Ah in Steovoim. 

One line in QqFgP^. 

73 [Aside] Rowe fed, 2). 


74 And,.,of him,] As in QqF^V Two 
linos in Rowe. Sco note (viii). 

74, 70 fnrtJimvore whence] further 

tell hirriy we dedre to bmr^ Of wheuee 
Malone (1780). 

75 farmtagef] Parentage? 

76 Im] QiQg. Jmth The rast. 

81 pardftitage,] parentage? QjQg. 

82 ^mnef\ name is Hudson, 1881 (Anon, 
conj.). 

83 heeii] heing Qg and Malone (17i)0). 
has hem Malone (1780), 's been 
Hudson, 1881 (Singer conj.), sum 
Anon. conj. om. Anon. conj. 
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PERICLES. 


ACT 


Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men, 

And after shipwreck driven upon this shore. 

Thai. He thanks your grace ; names himself Peiich 
A gentleman of T3rre, 

Who only by misfortune of the seas 
Bereft of ships and men, cast on this shore. 

Sim. Now, by the gods, I pity his misfortune. 

And will awake him from his melancholy. 

Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles. 

And waste the time, which looks for other revels. 

Even in your armours, as you are address’d. 

Will very well become a soldier’s dance. 

I will not have excuse, with saying this 
Loud music is too harsh for ladies’ heads. 

Since they love men in arms as well as beds. 

\TJie Knights dan\ 

So, this was well ask’d, ’twas so well perform’d. i 
Come, sir, here’s a lady that wants breathing too: 

And I have heard, you knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trip. 

And that their measures are as excellent. 


86 aAijwrecX’] Malone. 8hipwraoke(i^Q^. 
Bhip-wraake Q2Q4Q0. ship-wrach Fn 

P4. 

87 na'ines\ he rumes Taylor conj. MS. 
88, 89 A,,.8ea8\ Divided as by Collier. 

One line in QqF3F4. 

89 only"] newly Elze conj. 

Beas\ sea Malone. 

90 Bereftl has heen hereft Malone, end- 
ing lines 88 — 90 hy,,J)&reft,,, shore, 
cast on this s/wre] Q^Qg (Mus.). oast 
on the shore Qg (Dev.) and the rest. 
and cast upon this shore Malone. 
was cast on th! shore (or on shore or 
ashore) Elze conj. 

94 revelsJ\ reuels ? Qg. 

96 vi] om. Anon, conj 


96 Will very 'icell] F3F4. Wdl well Q 
Your steps will well Anon, coi 
Tou^ll very well Elze conj. 

97 Malone. Qj,Qg, thatYi 
rest. 

99 [The Knights dance.] Malou 
They dance. QqFjF^ (daunce Q^Qg 

100 so wdl\ Qq. well F3F4. as we 
Anon, conj 

101 om. Elze conj. 

here^s] Here ts Stoovons, jaittin 
Come, sir, m a sopai’ato hue, 

102 have heard, ^ have often heard^ Ma 
lone, have heard it said, ^ 
conj. have heard, sir, Elze conj. i 
hnghtal gallant blights Anon 
conj. 
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Per. In those that practise them they are, my lord. 
Sim. 0, that’s as much as you would he denied loe 
Of your fair courtesy. \TJie K-rnghts awl Ladies danee. 

Unclasp, uadasp : 

Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 

[To Periehs] But you the best. Pages and lights, to 
conduct 

These knights unto their several lodgings ! Yours, sir, 
We have given order to be next our own. in 

Per. I am at your gi'ace’s pleasure. 

Sim. Princes, it is too late to talk of love. 

An d that ’s the mark 1 know you level at : 

Therefore each one betake him to his rest; ii5 

To-morrow all for speeding do their best. [Exmni. 


Scene IV. Tyre. A room in the Oovey-nor’s house. 
Entm' irKLiCANUs and Kh(!ANKs. 


Hel. No, Escanes, know this of me, 

Antiochus from incest lived not free : 

For which, the most high gods not minding longer 
To withhold the vengeance that they had in store. 

Due to this heinous capital offence, o 


107 [The Knights and Ladies dance.] 
Malono. They dance. 

(daunco Q^Qo), after the lino. 

109 [To Pericles] Malone. 

to conductl coTiduct Steovoiis. 

110, 111 Youn,.,own.'] Divided m by 
Malone. One lino in 

110 Tours] Your Q^, 

' Sim.] om. Q^Qg. King. The rest, 
a 14 Artd] For Malone. 

116 [Exeunt.] Malono. om. QqPsPV 
ScBisnfl IV.] Malono. 

VOL. rx. 


Tyro.] Malono. 

A room,..] Malono (1790). 

J No,] No, no, nuf Stoovons. Know, 
Malono conj. Now, Kko conj. 

3-- 10 For,,Mnnk^ In yqPal^tUoliuoH 

cud inMinff, that hauimoi , . . 

P'uk seated in . . .danjhter. . .shri- 

ueld.,.stomike. 

3-6 For glory,] Ainwigcd as by 

Malono. 

5 this] liis Q 5 F 3 P 4 . 


4 
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PERICLES. 


ACT II. 


Even in the height and pride of all his glory, 

When he was seated in a chariot 

Of an inestimable value, and his daughter with him, 

A fire from heaven came, and shrivell’d up 
Their bodies, even to loathing; for they so stunk, lo 
That all those eyes adored them ere their fall 
Scorn now their hand should give them burial. 

Esca. ’Twas very strange. 

Hel. And yet but justice ; for though 

This king were great, his greatness was no guai'd 
To bar heaven’s shaft, but sin had his reward. 15 

Esca. ’Tis very true. 


Enter two or three Lords. 

First Lord. See, not a man in private conference 
Or council has respect with him but he. 

Sec. Lord. It shall no longer grieve without reproof. 
Third Lord. And cursed be he that will not second it. 
First Lord. Follow me then. Lord Helicane, a word. 
Hel. With me ? and welcome : happy day, my lords. 


7—9 When up\ Arranged as by 

Lyce. The lines end of,., daughter 
in Malone (1780). Pom* linos, 
ending chariot ..mlue^ and.. .him,.. 
in Malone (1790). 

7, 8 in.,,M7n^ aiid his daughter with 
him^ In a chariot of inestmahle 
mhie^ Steevens. 

8 aw] om. Hudson (1881), reading 
Whesi...Of one L‘ne. 

Und his\ his or and^s Anon, conj 

10 Theur\ Steevens, and Wilkins’ Hovel. 
those QqF^ 4 . 

11 those\ wAoae Anon. conj. 

13 ^Thoasl T^was Q^Qq. It was The 
i*ebt. 

13 -15 And reward.'] Divided as by 


Alalone. The lines end grea%,„ 

shifty reward in QqPsPi- Four 

lines, endingyW^;ca;.,.^ea^,...^^^, 
. .reward in Eowe. 

13 hut justice] 'by justice Qg. Imt just 
Steevens, ending the lines as Ma- 
lone. 

14 no] so Qg 

15 shafts but] shafts But Q^. shaft. By 
The rest. 

17 Enter two orthree...]Entorthree... 
Malone. 

18 has] hcHs Q 1 Q 2 . hath The rest. 

20 cursed] cured Steevens. curst Q, 

PA 

22 welcome : haypy] welcome happy Qj. 
welcome^ happy The rest. 
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First Lord. Know that our griefs are risen to the top, 
Anri now at length they overflow their banks. 

Hel, Your griefs 1 for what ? wrong not your prince 
you love. S5 

First Lord. Wrong not yourself, then, noble Helicane ; 
But if the prince do live, let us salute him. 

Or know what ground’s made happy by his breath. 

If in the world he live, we ’ll seek liiin out ; 

If in his grave he rest, we ’ll find him there ; 30 

And be resolved he lives to govern us. 

Or dead, give’s cause to mourn his funeral, 

AnH leave us to our free election. 

Sec. Lord. Whose death ’s indeed the strongest in our 
censure : 

And knowing this kingdom is without a head, — 35 

Like goodly buildings left without a roof 
Soon fall to ruin — ^your noble self. 

That best know how to rule and how to reign. 

We thus submit unto, our sovereign. 

All. Live, noble Helicane ! 40 

Hel. For honour’s cause, foi-bear your suffrages : 


26 Yowr lorn,'] One lino in Rowe. 

Two in QqFjjF^. 

yowr prinoel the prince Steevenii. 
you love‘\ your 'hoe Qg. 

32 yztfe^s] Q2Q2Q4Q0F3F4. yioes Qg, 
Rowe (ed. 2 ), and Malone. 

33 leave] leaves Malone. 

34 death Malone, death QqF 3 F 4 . 
censure] sensure Qi. 

35 Malone. 

36 Like,,, roof] Put in a parenthesis by 
Malone. 

37 Soon.., ruin] Will soon to ruin fall 
Steevens. ShaU soon (or Soon shall) 
fall to ruin Nicholson conj. (read- 
ing ^/in line 36). 


faC[] will fall Malono. 
ruin] rwinviig Anon. conj. 
your] yowr own Anon. conj. 

38 know]Qfi^ knowesi^Qfi^^r 
F 4 , knovlst Malone. 
reig^i,] Pointed as in Q^Q.^. A full 
stop in the rest. 

40 AIL] Malono (1790). Omnos. QqFg 

• F4. 

41 For hxmm^s caused Singer, ed. 2 
(Dyce). Try honours cause; QqFj 
F 4 . Try honous^s course; Steevens 
conj. Cry, h^nowr^s cause I Jack- 
son conj. By honour^s cause, Anon, 
conj. 


4—2 
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PERICLES. 


ACT II. 


If that you love Prince Pericles, forbear. 

Take I your wish, I leap into the seas, 

Where’s hourly trouble for a minute’s ease. 

A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you 
To forbear the absence of your king; 

If in which time expired he not return, 

I shall with aged patience bear your yoke. 

But if I cannot win you to this love. 

Go search like nobles, like noble subjects, .50 

And in your search spend your adventurous worth; 
Whom if you find and win unto return. 

You shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 

First Lord. To wisdom he’s a fool that will not yield; 
And since Lord Helicane enjoineth us, 65 

We with our travels will endeavour it. 

Hel. Then you love us, we you, and we’ll clasp 
hands ; 

When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever stands. [Exeunt. 


43 seas] seat Malone (1790). sea Jack- 
son corg, 

44 trouble ease] trovhle : for a mi- 

mte cease Jackson conj. 

45 Imger] hng&r yet kaon, conj. 

Mreat you] then eMreat you Steo- 
vens. entreat of you Anon, conj, 
you entreat Hudson (1881). 

46 To fcrhean the] To forbear choice % 
the Steevens. to Forbear the Edd. 
(Globe ed.), ending line 45 at to. 
To further bear the Bailey conj. 
Still to forbear the Hudson, 1881 
(Anon. conj.). Yet to forbear Nichol- 
son conj. 


50 like mbles] like mbl&tmn Steevens. 
like nobles and Anon. conj. your 
mile ling Anon. conj. 

51 your search] such search Qg. 

52 retumi] renown Steevens conj. 

54 vM] would Eowe (ed. 2). 

55 us] it or thus Edd. conj. 

56 endeavour {if.] Malone, 1780 (Stco- 
vens). endeawur, Q1Q2E3E4. m- 
devor, Q^. endeavor. The rest, en- 
deavour-^ Malone (1790). ewieavovr 
so. Collier conj. mideavour us Edd. 
(Globe ed.). 

68 [Eseunt ] Eowe, Exit. QiQ-,Q,,K 
Omitted in Q^Qg. 



SCENE V. 


PERICLES. 


53 


Scene V. FeyUapolis. A room in tlie palace. 

Enter Simonides, reading a lettm\ at om door : the Knights 
meet him 

First Knight, Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Sim, Knig hts, from my daughter this I let you know, 
That for this twelvemonth she *11 not undertake 
A married life. 

Her reason to herself is only known, 6 

Which from her by no means can I get. 

Sec, Knight May we not get access to her, my lord ? 
Sim, Faith, by no means; she hath so strictly 
Tied her to her chamber, that *tis impossible. 

One twelve moons more she 11 wear Diana's livery ; lo 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow'd. 

And on her virgin honour will not break it. 

Tliivd Knight Loath to bid farewell, Ave take our 
leaves. [Exeunt Knights. 


Scene v,] Malone. 

Pentapolis.] Malone. 

A room. .] Malone ( 1790 ). 
Simonides,] Malone, the King Qq 

a letter,] of a letter QqFaP^. 
at one door] om, lilalono. 
the] QiQa and the Q4Q5Q0F3F4. 

3 she^l[\ slie wiU Malone. 

4 —^ A get'l Divided as by Stoo- 

vciis. Two Unos, the first ending 
kmwne, in QqFgFi. Three, ending 
hmdf,„mecm,„gety in Malone. 

6 from ^] fro^ her, Qj. 

get from her F3F4. from herself 
Steevens. 


7 get] have S. Walker coiij. 

8, 9 Faith, „%mpom.hle.] Divided as 
in QqF3F4. The first line ends t^/d 
Jur in Malono. It ends tied in 
Globe od. 

9 that HU] that it U Malono. His 
Anon. conj. 

1 1 vovid] Rowe, vowed QqP^F^. 

12 break it,] breake it, Q^Qg* hreake, 
Q4QfiQo» break F3F4. 

13 Loath] Tho%(ghloaih^\iQOYem. Right 
loath Anon. conj. 

we] wiU we Anon. conj. 

[Exeunt Knights.] Dyce. Exeunt. 
Malono. Exit. QaQ4Q(,F3F4, om. 
QxQs* 
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Atrr n. 


Sim. So, 

They are well dispatch’d ; now to my daughter’s letter : 
She tells me here, she ’ll wed the stranger knight, I6 
Or never more to view nor day nor light. 

’Tis well, mistress; your choice agrees with mine; 

I like that well : nay, how absolute she ’s in ’t, 

Not minding whether I dislike or no ! 20 

"Well, I do commend her choice; 

And will no longer have it be delay’d. 

Soft ! here he comes : I must dissemble it 


JSnter Pebioles 

Per. AH fortune to the good Simonides ! 

Sim. To you as much, sir! I am beholding to you 26 
For your sweet music this last night : I do 
Protest my ears were never better fed 
With such delightftd pleasing harmony. 

Per. It is your gi'ace’s pleasure to commend, 

Not my desert. 

Sim. Sir, you are music’s master. 30 

Per. The worst of aU her scholars, my good lord. 


14 — 16 SOf.„lmghtj] Arranged as by 
Malone. Three hues, ending dis- 
jpatcht : , heerej, Kmghtj m QqFg 
T’4 

14, 15 JSo, They are\ So They 're feteo- 
vens. 

16 strmger] stronger Qq 

18 ^TU well, mistress,'] Collier Tis 
well mistris, Qq. 'Tis well, mistris, 
PgF 4 . Mistress, ^tis wdl, Steevens 

19 way,] om. Seymour conj. 

21—23 Well,„,%t,'\ Divided as by Ma- 
lone (1790) The hnes end longer 
, , ,<iomes, it in QqF 3 F 4 

21 do] om. Malone (1780), ending the 


Imes huger, Stec vons, omit- 
ting do, divides the hues as m the 
text 

22 dday'd] Rowe delayed 

24 forium] fortunes 

25 much, sirf] Steevens much: Sir, 

hehelding] hehelden Malone (17b0). 
26, 27 1 do., fed] Divided as by Mri- 
lone One hne m QqF 3 F 4 
I do.. .ears] my ears, I do pro- 
test, Steevens, ending line 26 xt 
ears. 

27 better] om Rowe 
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Sim. Let me ask you one thing: what do you think 
of my daughter, sir? 

Fer. A most virtuous princess. 

Sim. And she is fair too, is she not? 36 

Fer. As a fair day in summer, wondrous lair. 

Sim. Sir, my daughter thinks very well of you ; 

Ay, so well, that you must he her master. 

And she will be your scholar: therefore look to it. 

Fe7\ I am unworthy for her schoolmaster. 40 

Sim. She thinks not so; peruse this writing else. 

Fer. [Aside] What ’s here ? 

A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre ! 

’Tis the king’s suhtilty to have my life. — 

0 , seek not to entrap me, gracious lord, 45 

A stranger and distressed gentleman. 

That never aim’d so high to love yom- daughter. 

But bent all offices to honour her. 

Sim. Thou htist bewitch’d iny daughter, and thou aii 
A villain. 

32, 33 Let,„siT?'\ Proso by Edd. Two 38 -. 1 //, so ioell'l Maloiio. / so well Qq. 
lines, tlio first ending thing: in /, so wdl F 3 F 4 . d?/, so wdl^ sir 
Two, the first ending StcovcnH. 

think^ in Malone. 39 she.^srholurl shrill govr seholar he 

32 ash you\ ash Steevens StoovoiiM. 

thing: what,, datighter^ sir j*] dung, 10 /.../or] Ummihg f to he 
sir: Whai,„daught&r‘l Nicholson /«>?*] QiQaQ;^' The 

conj., reading W!iat„pn7u:essm one * 1 ^ [Aside] Fii’st marked by Malone, 
line. 42, 43 WJux.Vs,„Tgrer\ Divided as by 

thinh, . ,sir third:, sir, of davyh- Midono. One 3 ino in (Jq F 3 F 4 . T'wo 
ter? Steevens, ending the lino at < 2 /; linos, the first ending letter, in 

34 A] As of a Steevens. Eowe. 

35 she w] Qi. sliees ske^s 45 entrap tne, graciovs] entrap, mg 

F 3 F 4 . gramm Malone. 

36 w(w^ 2 w/atr.] See note (vni). 47 am^d\ F 3 F 4 . aimde Q 4 Q 5 . aymed 

wondroml woon^ous Q^. wonder- QiQaQa- aimed 

ous Qg. IJ), 60 Tlm»,,Maiiii^ Divided as by 

37 Sir, my daugkterl My daughter, sir, Malone. The first line ends daugh- 

Malone ter, in Qql^y^V 
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ACT IL 


Per. By the gods, I have not: so 

Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 

Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love or your displeasure. 

8im. Traitor, thou liest. 

Per. Traitor ! 

^m. Ay, traitor. 

Per. Even in his throat — unless it be the king — ss 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 

Sim. [Aside] Now, by the gods, I do applaud his 
courage. 

Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts, 

That never relish’d of a base descent. 

I came unto your court for honour’s cause, 60 

And not to be a rebel to her state; 

And he that otherwise accounts of me, 

This sword shall prove he ’s honour’s enemy. 

Sim. No 1 

Here comes my daughter, she can witness it. 65 


Enter Thaisa. 

Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Eesolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e’er solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you. 


50—53 By,„di6jpleasure.'\ Divided as by 
Eowe. The lines end thought,., 
cu!tiom.,.hue^..,di^l6om^ in QqFs 

F*. 

50 not:] not, sir, Steevens, 

61 mine] my Qg. 

hoy] l&oel Anon. conj. 

62, 53 (memerice A] commence a QjF^. 
commence^ a The rest. 

64 Ay, tra%t(yr,] Ay, traitor, dr, Stee- 
vens. 

65 the hing] Q1Q2Q3. a hing The rest. 


57 [Aside] First marked by Malone. 

60 your court] Qq. tke cowrt F3F4. 

61 to he] he F3F4. 

Jm] owr Qg. yowr Hudson, 1881 
(S. Walker conj.). 

64,66 No?,,, it,] Divided as by Ma- 
lone. One line in QqFgF^. 

64 No ?] No /— Malone. Noto, 

Malone conj. JSo /— - Jackson conj. 
66 Enter Thaisa.] Enter Traisa. Q^. 

69 you,] Malone (1790). you? QqFs 
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Thai Why, sir, say if you had, 70 

Who takes offence at that would make me glad? 

Sim. Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory? 

[Aside\ I am glad on ’t with all my heart. — 

I ’ll tame you ; I ’ll bring you in subjection. 

Will you, not having my consent, 75 

Bestow your love and your affections 

Upon a stranger? [Aside] who, for aught T know. 

May be, nor can I think the contrary. 

As great in blood as I myself. — 

Therefore hear you, mistress; either fraiuo so 

Your will to mine, — and you, sir, hear you. 

Either be ruled by me, or I’ll make you — 

Man and wife : 


70j 71 glad^] Divided by 

Malone, The first hue ends offence 
in QqFjFi 

70 say] Qj. Tho I’ost omit. 

71 offence af] Malouo. off meet Ai ()i 
Q 2 Q 3 - offence, At Tho rest. 

73 [Aside] Opposite heart in QiQoFgFp 
Opposite line 74 in tho rest. 

73—83 I am .Mfe:] Divided as in 
liuas, ending tame 
you ; . . , will you , . . dom . . ,who . .think 
... myself.. . loill... he...wif e ; in Ma- 
lone (1780). In Malono (1790) the 
fourth line ends stranger P Tho 
lines end iame you subjection . — 
. . .bestow. . .stranger f . . .contrary, . . .1.) 
...mine, — ...me,..^wife . — in Stoo- 
vens. 

73 onH] Qi. d'nt of it Tho 

rest. 

with al[] Qq. withall Fj. withal 

76 you, woi] Q 4 Q 0 FjF^ yon not, QjlQ^ 
Qa you not % 

consen{\ consent thereto Elzo conj. 


77 Upon] on Malouo (1780) <iud Sta‘- 
vons. 

[Aside] Opposite know in Q+QsQoF., 
F 4 . Op^iosito lino 78 in QxQaQy 
av>ghi\ Malono (1790). ought QqFj 

TF, 

77 — 79 who.. .myself.] {Who, f<yr ought 
I krww to the contrary, Or think, 
rnay be as great in blood as L) 
Steevous. 

79 — 83 As...wife:] Four linos, ending 
Therefore . . . mme, — . , . me, - , wife, 

Ehso ooiij. 

80 Therefore hear you,] I Fear, therefore, 
Stoovons. 

mistress] young mistress Anon. ooiy. 
either] om. Steovons. 

81 mhie] wine Q3 

hear yo'ii] hear you too Anon. oory. 
8:2 77^ 7 will Stoovons. 

yow-] QtQjQeFjF*. yw, QiQjQ,. 
83—87 Man..,pleasedf\ An^inged as 
by Knight Four linos, ending 
hands . . . knjnd,. ... grief e pleased 7 
inQqFgF^, 
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PERICLES. 


ACT II. SO. V. 


Nay, come, your hands and lips must seal it too . 

And being join’d, I ’ll thus your hopes destroy ; 85 

And for a further grief, — God give you joy ! 

"What, are you both pleased? 

Thai. Yes, if you love me, sir. 

Per. Even as my life my blood that fosters it. 

Sim. What, ai-e you both agreed? 

Both. Yes, if ’t please your majesty. 90 

Sim. It pleaseth me so well, that I will see you wed; 
And then, with what haste you can, get you to bed. 

\ExevMt. 


ACT m. 


Enter Goweb. 

Qow. Now sleep y-slaked hath the rout; 
No din but snores the house about, 

Made louder by the o’er-fed breast 
Of this most pompous marriage-feast. 

The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 


84—87 Nay. ..pleated?] Airanged as 
by Malone. 

86 a juTther^ Malone, further QqF^ 

88 life my] Q2Q3. life, my Q^. life or 
Qg. life, or The rest, life;-— the 
Mason conj. 

90 Both.] Ambo. Q^. Amb. The rest. 
ifH ;fleas^ QiQ2Q3- ^f please 
The rest, ^please Steevens, reading 
What,,., majesty as one line. 

91 that Imll\ that J^U Malone. Pll 
Steevens. 

92 Arid theri] Then Malone. 


[Exeunt.] QiQgQgQg. Omitted in 
the rest. 

Act in.] Malone. 

1 sleep y-slaked] sleepe yslacked Q^. 
sleeps yslaJeed Qg. ysleep slaked F3 
F4, ysleepe slaked The rest. 

rout] rouse Malone conj. (with- 
drawn). 

2 tha house ahoui\ Malone, about the 
house QqFgF^. 

3 o^er-fed\ orefed ore-fed Q3Q3. 
ore-fe Q4Q5Q0. ore-fee 

breast] Q1Q2Q3. l>east The rest 

4 this] his Qg. 
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Now couches ’fore the mouse’s hole ; 

And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth, 

E’er the blither for their drouth. 

Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 

“V^ere, by the loss of maidenhead, lo 

A babe is moulded. Be attent. 

And time that is so briefly spent 
With your fine fancies quaintly eche: 

What ’s dumb in show I ’ll plain with speech. 

Dumb Show. 

Enter Pericles ami Simonides at om door^ with Attendants ; a Messenger 
meets them, kneels^ aiid gives Pericles a letter: Pericles it 
Simonides; the Lords kneel to the fomier. Then ent&f Thaisa with 
child^ with Lychoeida, a nurse: the King shows her the Utter; she 
rejoices: she and Pericles take leave of her father^ and depart with 
Lychorida and their Attendants. Then exeunt Simonides a7id the 
rest. 


By many a dern and painful percli 15 

Of Pericles the careM search, 

By the four opposing coigns 
Which the world together joins. 


Is made with all due 


6 Ifore] StoovoiiH (Malone oonj.). from 
Q^^3^4' 

7 crickets] Rowo (od. 2 ). Cricket QqF^ 

sing] singing Malone coiy. (reading 
Are), om. Collier conj. 

8 Eer] Singer, ed. 2 (Dyce oonj.). 
Are QqFsF^. ^4^ Malone (Stoevens). 
Aye Dyce All Dolins (Taylor conj. 
MS.). 

10 Where^ ly] Rowo. Wlterehy Q^. 
Where by The rest. 

11 moulded. Be] moulded: he Q 1 Q 2 . 
moulded^ ly TTie rest. 


diligence 

13 eche] Maloiu'. e<ich QqFjQj. 

14 dumb] dark Daniel conj. 

T)umr Show.] Qg. Omitted iu the 
rest. 

Enter... dei>art] QqKgK^, substiui- 
tially. 

the former.] Malone, him. QqF^F^. 
depart... rest.] Dyce. depart. QqFg 
F 4 . depart — ^Then Simonides, &c. 
i-etiro. Malone (1790). all depart. 
Collier. 

16 dmi] deame QqFg dearn F 4 . 

17 <3(?^w]co25g7ieeRowo(od,2). Crigs*^s 
OnE.P 
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PERICLES. 


ACT III. 


That horse and sail and high expense 20 

Can stead the quest. At last from Tyre, 

Fame answering the most strange inquire, 

To the court of King Simonides 
Are letters brought, the tenour these; 

Antiochus and his daughter dead; 26 

The men of Tyrus on the head 
Of Helicanus would set on 
The crown of Tyre, but he will none : 

The mutiny he there hastes t’ oppress ; 

Says to ’em, if King Pericles so 

Come not home in twice six moons, 

He, obedient to their dooms. 

Will take the crown. The sum of this, 

Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished the regions round, 36 

And every one with claps can sound, 

‘Our heir-apparent is a king! 

Who dream’d, who thought of such a thing!’ 
Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre : 

His queen with child makes her desire — 40 

Which who shall cross? — along to go. 

Omit we all theh dole and woe : 


21 itead\ Malone. sUed QqFjF^ 
quest At} Malone, quest; at Rowe 
(ed. 2 ) quest at QqF 3 F 4 
5 ^,] T^re. 

strange] strong Malone (1790) 
daughter] Q 1 Q 2 QS daughtea^s The 
lest 

29 TmUiny he there] nvatiny th&re he 
Steevens miUvne thei e he Staunton 
hastes] hatest Qj 


30 ’ewi] Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 them The rest 
31, 32 honie», Moons, dooms] %n twice 


sia moo7is, home,,„doo7n Steevens 

34 jPentajpohs] JPenlapolis The 

rest 

35 F-ramshed] Malone (Steevens) 
IramjshedQ^i, Iramysheddi^ Irony 
shed The rest. 

36 one] on 

can] 'gan Malone. 

38 dream' d,] Malone dreampt^ Qq 
dreamif F^F^. 

41 caoss?^] cross f) Malone (1790). 
cross, Rowe cross) Malone (1780). 
uosse QqFa cross F 4 
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Lychorida, her nurse, she takes, 

An d so to sea : their vessel shakes 
On Neptune’s billow ; half the flood 45 

Hath their keel cut: but fortune’s mood 
Varies again; the grisled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth, 

That, as a duck for life that dives. 

So up and down the poor ship drives : so 

The lady shrieks and well-a-near 
Does fall in travail with her fear: 

And what ensues in this fell storm 
Shall for itself itself perform. 

I nill relate, action may 66 

Conveniently the rest convey; 

Which might not what by me is told. 

In your imagination hold 

This stage the ship, upon whose deck 

The sea-tost Pericles appears to speak. [Exit 60 


44 their] thm Tho rest 

46 fortune' B mood] Malone (Stoovens). 
fortune mou'd, Qi. fortune moou'd 
Q 2 Q 3 Q 4 Q 6 ' fortune morfd The rest. 

47 gridedlQi,^, gri8Ue%%Q,f^. griee- 
he Qg grislg TgPV 

49, 60 dim.^drivee] Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . drim.,. 
dive& The rest 

61 and wellrOrnear] and, mtl-a-nearl 
Steevens (Reed), mlladmj Wilkins* 
Novel. 

62 Does] Lde QiQaQs- d^oth Tho rest 
travad] tramyU Qj. trauaile Q 2 Q 3 
Q 4 , trauUe Qg. tramik Qg. tra- 
'odi 


63 fell] Q^. Brlfe Q2Q3Q4Q5Q(i< eelf F-j 

F,. 

64 itself itself] it selfe, if self e Q2Q3. 

65 actioih] the action Aiion. conj, 

67 wt what] Malone, not? what Q<iF3 

told,] Malone, toU; Qg. told, Tho 
rest. 

58 hold] Malone, hold: QqFgl^Y 
60 sea-tost] Rowo (od. 2). seas tost Qq 



[Exit] Exit Gower. Qg. Omitted in 
the rest. 
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PERICLES, 


ACT III. 


Scene I 

Enter Pericles, on shipboard. 

Per. Thou god of this great vast, rebuke these surges, 
Which wash both heaven and hell; and thou, that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 

Having call'd them from the deep! 0, still 

Thy deafening dreadful thunders; gently quench 6 

Thy nimble sulphurous flashes! 0, how, Lychorida, 

How does my queen? Thou stormest venomously; 

Wilt thou spit all thyself? The seaman's whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death, 

Unheard. Lychorida! — ^Lucina, 0 lo 

Divinest patroness and midwife gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat ; make swift the pangs 


Scene l] Malone. 

^^■••104^606^3^4* ^•••QlQaOs* 
a ship at sea. l^Ialone. 

1 Tkou\ Rowe. The QqFsiJV 
this] his QgQg. 

4 — 6 Eavmg.^.Lychorida^] Divided as 
in QqF3F4, The lines end deafiiing, 
...nmMe^...Lgchorida m Malone, 
Steevens, and Eeed. 

4 caWd] recalVd Dyce (ed. 2) 

erhchafed deep Malone conj. 

5 deafening] deafning QiQ^Qs* deam- 
ing The rest. 

dreadfu![\ Thy dreadful Steevens. 
gently] dayly C^Qg, dcdly The 
rest duly Collier (ed. 1). 

6 sulphurous] F^. svlphircm Q^. nd- 
pherem The rest Thy sulphurous 
Steevens. Sulphureous Reed. 

0 , h<m^ 0 , Anon. conj. MS. Hoi 
Edd. conj. 

Lychorida^ Rowe (ed 2). Lycho- 


ridal Q1Q3Q3. A note of interroga- 
tion in the rest 

7 , 8 Th>v, stormest uen<momly; WiU] 
Dyce, then storme uenornously, Wdt 
QqFgF^ (storm F3F4). Thou storm, 
venoTnously, Wilt Malone. Thou 
storm, thou! venomously Wilt Stee- 
vens. Thou storm, venomously Wdt 
Collier. 

8 spit] F4. ^at Qq, spet F3. 

9 Isas d\ Qj. Is a The rest. 
ears] ear Malone ( 1780 ). 

10 Unhaard. Lyehorvdaf] Pointed as 
by Malone. Ynkeard Lyohorida'i 
QqFsF4 (Lychoria Qg). 

11 patroness] patrionesse QiQgQg. 
midwife] miduoife, Malone (Steevens). 
my wife Q1Q2Q3 my mfe, The rest 

12 thal] tha Qs. 

13 make] may Qg. made Qg. 
pangs] pangues QjQgQa. 
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Of my queen’s travails ! Now, Lychorida 1 

Enter Ltchotiida, with an Infant, 

Lyc. Here is a thing too young for such a place, is 
Who, if it had conceit, would die, as I 
Am like to do : take in your aims this piece 
Of your dead queen. 

Per. How, how, Lychorida I 

Lyc. Patience, good sir; do not assist the Klonn. 
Here ’s all that is left living of your queen, 20 

A little daughter : for the sake of it. 

Be manly, and take comfort. 

Per. 0 you gods ! 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts. 

And snatch them straight away ? We here below 
Recall not what we give, and therein may 2,s 

Use honour with you. 

Lyc. Patience, good sir, 

Even for this charge. 

Per. Now, mild may be thy life ! 

For a more blustrous birth had never babe : 

Quiet and gentle thy conditions ! for 


14 queerCs trQvails\ Quemi travels K,. 
Queen travels F 4 . queer^s tmvaU 
Dyce. 

L^choTida!’\ Lychorida — Mulono. 

15 Enter Infant.] Stoovons, Enter 

Lychorida. Q<iF 3 r 4 Enter... infant 
Dyce, after trmail! 

16 — 18 Here qyjeen^ Divided a.s by 

Malone. Three lines, ending flacv^ 
.„doe:„,Queene^ in QqF 3 F 4 . Four 
lines, ending thing . . . had do 
queen, in Steevens. 

16 a thing] nothing Qg 

18 Eow, how^ How now Q.. 

20 your] Qq. o?irF,F,i. 


22 — 2f> O...you.] Arranged aw in Q 1 Q 2 
Qg. The linos end Oods!,.ng\fte,.., 
away?..,giue,,^.you, in the rest. 

25 and] And we F 3 F 4 . 

20 Use,. .you] Vie hmtmr mth yourselves 
Rtoovens. Vie honour wUh you Sin- 
ger (Mason conj ). 

20 *, 27 PcOmm ckargei^ Divided as 

by Malone. Ono line in QqF 3 F 4 . 

28 hlvstroue] blusterous QqFgF^. 
birth had] bird hath Qg. 

29, ZO for... world] Divided aw in QjQa 
Qg. One line in the rest. 
for Tfu)u art] For thou *rt Steevens. 
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ACT III. 


Thou art the rudeliest welcome to this world 30 

That ever was prince’s child. Happy what follows ! 

Thou hast as chiding a nativity 

As fire, air, water, earth and heaven can make, 

To herald thee from the womb : even at the first 
Thy loss is more than can thy portage quit, 35 

With all thou canst find here. How, the good gods 
Throw thefr best eyes upon ’t ! 


Enter two Sailors. 

First Sail. What courage, sfr 1 God save you ! 

Per. Courage enough : I do not fear the flaw ; 

It hath done to me the worst. Yet, for the love 40 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new sea-farer, 

T would it would be quiet. 

First Sail Slack the bolins there ! Thou wilt not, 
wilt thou? Blow, and split thyself. 

Sec. Sail. But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy 
billow kiss the moon, I care not. 46 

First Sail Sir, your queen must overboard : the sea 


30 iedcome] mlcorrSd Malone 

31 ever] der Malone. 
vihat] Qq^. that F 3 F 4 

32 Thov^ For thou Nicholson conj. 

34 ^ra^cT] Malone (Steevens). haroM 
QiQaQs* harold The rest. 

wowb] mvide Qg. 

34 — 37 To upon Divided as by 

Steevens. The lines end worribe:,., 
can,..keere.\„upon H in QqFjF^. 

35 quit] QxQjjF^. quite The rest 

37 upon ’i] Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . upon it The rest. 
fresh-new] Hyphened by Malone 
pesh-mew Jackson conj 

43— 53 SLaxih,,.ztTaigU?^ Verse, S. Wal- 
ker conj., ending the lines 
brine . .not,. .xS'^r, . ..Jdgh^ . . . ship.. .su- 


perstition.. .stiU...we... her ..straight. 
43 Slouik] Slal'e Q^Qg. 

43, 44 Slach .. .thyself] Prose in Fj. 
Two lines, the fo-st ending wilt thou? 
in the rest 

7wt^ wilt thou? Blow] 7wt wiU thou: 
Blow not^ wilt thou blow K^. 
outyWilt thou? Nicholson couj. 
45, 46 But.. .not] Pi'oso in Q 4 Q 5 Q 0 F 3 F 1 . 

Two lines in the rest 
46 an] Steevons. and QqFgFj. 

47 — 49 Sir.. .dead!] Pilose in Malono. 
Three lines, ending hie^...Ship... 
dead, in QiQoQj. Throe, ending 
ouer board,.. lowd,,..fIead, in 
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works high, the wind is loud, and will not lie tiU the 
ship be cleared of the dead. 

Per. That’s your superstition. 60 

First Sail. Pardon us, sir ; with us at sea it hath 
been stiU observed ; and we are strong in custom. There- 
fore briefly yield her; for she must overboard straight. 
Pe?'. As you think meet. Most Avretched queen! 

Zyo. Here she lies, sir. 65 

Per. A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear; 

No light, no fii’e : the unfriendly elements 

Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 

To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but sti'aight 

Must cast thee, scarcely coffin’d, in the ooze; 60 

Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

And aye-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
And humming water must o’erwhelm thy corpse. 

Lying with simple shells. 0 Lychorida, 

Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, C 6 

My casket and my jewels ; and bid Nicaudor 
Bring me the satin cofier: lay the babe 
Upon the pillow: hie thee, whiles I say 


48 gtll] until Anon, conj., oudiug tlio 

lines SBO ,, . . „dead. 

49 cleared] cleard QiQyQg. 

of the\ o’ S. Widker conj. 

50 ThaVs\ Thai is S. Walker couj, 

51 — 54 See note (ix). 

57 eUmentsl element W. Loll conj. 

59 pive] Qj. hri9iff The rest.' 

Iiallovicl] hallowd Qq. hdlowed Fj 
F4. 

60 in the oojse] Malono (Stoovens). <>i 
oare QqF^. in oar F4. in an oar 
Anon. conj. (1814). 

61, 62 hones^ And] Stooveiib. hoim^ 
TheQ<l. boms, 

VOL. IX. 


62 ayo-rmaining lamini] Stoovons (Ma- 
lono conj.), ayre re^mynlng lanipes 
QiQiQs- remaining lampes 

(tyre rtmuximng lamps 
air r&mtning lamps air-remain- 
ing lamps AhJono, area-manesing 
Jackson conj. air-retaining lamps 
(i.e. lampreys) W. Loll couj. 

63 hmming'] hmming Boll conj. 

64 0] om. StccvoiiH. 

65 bn ng] fetch S Widkor conj. 
paper] Taper 

66 bid] hn 

67 coffer] Malono. CoJin QqF^PV 

f) 
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A priestly farewell to her ; suddenly, woman. 

\Exit Lychorida, 

Sec, Sail, Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, 
caulked and bitumed ready. 7i 

Per, I thank thee. Mariner, say what coast is this^ 
Sec, Sail, We are near Tarsus. 

Per, Thither, gentle mariner, 

Alter thy course for Tyre. When canst thou reach it ? 
Sec. Sail, By break of day, if the wind cease. 76 
Per, 0, make for Tarsus! 

There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 
Cannot hold out to Tyrus : there I ’ll leave it 
At careful nursing. Go thy ways, good mariner: 80 

I’ll bring the body presently. [EoDeu7U, 

Scene II. Ephesus. A room in Cerimon’s home, 

ErUer Obeimon, a tServa7it, cmd some FersoTis wJw have been 
shipwrecked. 

Cer. Philemon, ho ! 

Enter Philemon. 

Phil. Doth my lord call? 

69 [Exit Lychonda.] Malone (1790). 78 (Jleori\ Ckaon Q3. 

OHL QiiFgF^, 81’ [Exeunt ] Eowe. Exit. QC1F3F4. 

70, 71 Sir ready^ Prose m Malone. Scene ii.] Malone. 

Two lines, the fii-st ending /icUcAeSy Ephesus... house.] Malone, 

m QqFgE^ Enter ] Malone. Enter Lord 

70 we have\ S. Walker oonj., Cerymon with a scruant. 

reading Sir„.cardkd as one line. (a seruants. Capell’s copy). 

have a chest h(meatK\ haue a Ohist 1, &c. Philemo7i\ Qg. FhyUnum The 
hetieath Q]^. heaue a Chest ’befrwth rest. 

Q.2Q3. ho. f] oM Rowe (od. 2) 

75 for Tyre\ from Tyre CoUier conj. 2 Enter Philemon ] Q5F3F4 Enter 
(from Wilts’ Novel) Phylemon. The rest. 
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Cfer. Get fire and meat for these poor men ; 

’T has been a turbulent and stormy night. 

Serv. I have been in many ; but such a night as this, 
Till now, I ne’er endured. « 

Cer. Your master will be dead ere you return; 
There’s nothing can be minister’d to nature 
That can recover him. [?’o Give this to the 

’pothecary. 

And tell me how it works. 

[Exeunt aU but Oerimon. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 

First Gent. Good morrow. » lo 

Sec. Gent. Good morrow to your lordship. 

Cer. Gentlemen, 

Why do you stir so early? 

First Gent. Sir, 

Our lodgings, standing bleak; upon the sea 

Shook as the earth did quake; 16 

The very principals did seem to rend 

And all-to topple: pure surprise and fear 

Made me to quit the house. 


4 T 08 Q1Q2Q3. It hath Tlie 

rest. It has Steovens. 

6 m^re F3F4, neare Qq. 

9 [To Philemon] Malono (1780). om. 
QqFsF^. 

10 pExeimt.,.] Exeunt Philemon, Ser- 
vant, and those who have been sliip- 
wreokod. Malone (1790). om. Qq 
Wr 

Good morrow,'] Good morrow, sir, 
Steevens. 

11, 12 Gmlerrm,,,,earlyr] Divided as 
by Steevens. One lino in QqPsP^. 
13, 14 Svr,,.,6ed\ As in Steevens. One 


lino in QqFsFi- 

14 lodgings] lodging F4. 

15 as] Q1Q2Q3. as The rest 
16—18 j7ie VGrg,„housc,] Arranged as 

by Malono. Two lines, tho first 
ending topple, in QqF3F4. 

16 princ^ods] QiQ2Q3* prlmiples Tho 
rest. 

17 cdUto topple] dl4o topple Siugor (od 
2). aJl to topple QqFjF^ ail to- 
topple Dyco. 

18 Steevens. QxQ^Qs* Isasis 
The rest. 
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ACT III. 


Sec. Gent. That is the cause we trouble you so early; 
’Tis not our husbandry. 

Cer. 0 , you say well. 20 

First Gmt. But I much marvel that your lordship, 
having 

Rich tire about you, should at these early hours 
Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 

’Tis most strange, 

Nature should be so conversant with pain, 26 

Being thereto not compell’d. 

Cer. I hold it ever, 

Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches : careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend, 

But immortality attends the former, 30 

Making a man a god. ’Tis known, I ever 
Have studied physic, through which secret art. 

By turning o’er authorities, I have. 

Together with my practice, made familiar 

To me and to my aid the blest infusions 35 

That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones; 

And I can speak of the disturbances 


21 — ^24 BiU,„8tra7ige^ Arranged as by 
Malone. Three lines, ending Zord- 
sldp^..Ji<ywm,,..strcmgB^ in QqFsF^, 

22 Rich tire] Suck toioers Steevens conj. 
tire] QiQ 2 Q 3 - ctitire The rest 7^re 
Jankson conj. ’tire Collior (ed, 2 ). 

24 ’Tis] It is Malone. 

26 compelled] Malone, compdled Qq 
I’sF4. 

26 — 39 1 . .ddight] Arranged as by Ma- 
lone. Twelve lines, ending mining^ 
riches; „ expend;, Jor7Mr^..,god: 
. „pkysicke:, authorities^^.famyhar^ 
.„dmls,„of the.„cures;,„delight, in 
QqFg. In Fj ivhkh,,, delight^ lines 


38, 39, is read as two lines, the first 
ending content. 

26 hold] hdd Malone. 

26, 27 ever^ cunning toere] Malone. 

eicer Vertue and Cmmng^ Were Qj 
Q2Q3. euer virtue and cu/mh^g 
Were The rest. 

27 endowmMd[ endimnens Qg. 

33 avihorities] QjQg. authoritie or au- 
thority The rest 

36 Uest] Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . best The rest 

36 dmlZ] F|. dmls Qq. dwells Fg. 

37, 38 And...natur^ Ono line in Col- 
lier, reading can iov I can. 

37 lean] Malone, can OoFoF*. 
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That nature works, and of her cures ; which doth give me 
A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 40 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 

To please the fool and death. 

Sec. Gent. Your honour has through Epliesus pour’d 
forth 

Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have been restored: 45 

And not your knowledge, your personal pain, but even 
Your purse, still open, hath built Lord Ceiimon 
Such strong renown as time shall never ... 

Enter Urn or three Servants with a e/ienL 

First Sero. So ; lift there. 

Cer. What’s that? eo 

First Serv. Sir, 


38 doth fftve] gim M«iloue (IVSO). gioo 
Beod (1803). 

40, 41 Than.,. Or] One lino in QiQyQs. 

41 treamre] Steovens. plea^m Q,,. 
pleasure The rest. 

43 — 48 Your... never,,.] S. Walker, who 
suspects an omission of ono lino 
after Inowledge^ omits your be- 
foro personal pain^ and would ond 

the lines has. , .cJumty ; who, , , 

hnmiUdge,,, upen^ renown 

neo&r — . 

43, 44 Your themselves] Divided as 

by Malone. The first lino cuds 
Ephesus in QqJ'jF 4 

43 Juts] Qj. h^as Q 2 QY Juith The 
rest 

jpoMr’cq Malone. Fowred^, Poured 
The rest. 

44 huTidreds] hwidereds Qg. hundred 


46 your personal] perso7ud^ic!&ymh. 

46, 47 hut Cermoti] As in Maloni'. 

Ono lino in QqFjFj. 

48 time shall mm...] tme shad n&ieer. 

QiQjQj. shndl decay, 

FjKj. tme hhxiU never — Malono. 
tme shall vever rase Dyco. time 
shall nder decay. Staunton, time 
shall never end. Anon. conj. 

49 Fntor...] Enter two or thisjo with a 
Ohost. Qq (Ohiht Q 1 Q 3 ) Enter 
two Servants with a CHiost, Midona 

-19, 51, 62 First Sorv.] Dyco. Scrv. or 
Sor. QqFgPy 

50 yihat^s] M StcovGiis. 

51—63 Fir, wred:!\ Divided as by 

Malone. Two linos, the first end- 
ing shore^ in QqF/ 4 , Throe, end- 
ing now... chest; meek\ in Stoo- 

veuH. 
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Even now did the sea toss up upon our shore 
This chest: ’tis of some wreck. 

Cer. Set 't down, let ’s look upon ’t. 

Sec. Gent. ’Tis like a coffin, sir. 

Cer. Whate’er it be, 56 

’Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open straight: 

If the sea’s stomach be o’eroharged with gold, 

’1^ a good constraint of fortune it belches upon us. 

Sec. Gent. ’Tis so, my lord. 

Cer. How close ’tis caulk’d and bitumed! Did the 
sea cast it up? ei 

First Serv. I never saw so huge a billow, sir, as 
toss’d it upon shore. 

Cer. Wrench it open : soft ! it smells most sweetly 
in my sense. 66 

Sec. Gent. A debcate odour. 

Cer. As ever hit my nostril. So, up with it. 

0 you most potent gods I what ’s here ? a corse ! 

First Gent. Most strange ! 69 

Cer. Shrouded in cloth of state; balmed and entrea- 


62 •ap] Qq,FjF 4 . om. Malone (1780) 
and Steevens. 
our or shoure Qj. 

63, 54 This, ..Ui ThU, ,.let us Malone, 
reading as one line. 

53 Ohist Q 1 Q 2 . 

wrecls\ Malone, wracks Qq. wrack 

64 SetH.„let^s...uponH‘\ QiQ2Qs- Set 
ns.,jo'p<m it The rest. Set^t 
's, „on it Steevens. Set it, , Ms 
...on it BoswelL 

65, 66 Whatever. ..straight:] Arranged 
as by Malone. The first line ends 
keauie in QqFgF^. 

58 ’5%] It is Malone, ending the line 
fortune^ it, 
a] om. Kinnear conj. 
if helo/tes] belches it Anon. conj. 


helch!t Kinnear conj. 
it] that It Steevens. 

60—65 See note (x). 

60 hitmned] Willdns^ Novel, hittwrt^d 
Malone, bottomed Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . hottomd 
QiQsQe- hotUmd F3F4. 

64 Wrench] Come, wrench Steevens. 
open: soft!] open soft; QiQgQy 
open ; Q 4 Q 6 QeF 3 F 4 . open ; Soft, 
soft — Malone. 

68 gods] god 'BomeHl. 

TO — 72 Shrouded. . .characters.] Prose in 
QiQsQs- Three lines, ending enr 

treasured Apollo,,,. characters, in 

Q 4 Q 6 Q 6 F 3 ^ 4 * Three, ending en^ 
treasvrd. . .too I, . .characters in Stee- 
vens. Four, ending state apices I 
...me... characters, in Malone. 
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sured with full bags of spices ! A passport too I Apollo, 
perfect me in the characters 1 [Heads from a scroll. 

‘Here I give to understand, 

If e^er this coffin drive arland, 

I, King Pericles, have lost % 

Tliis queen, worth aU our mundane cost 
Who finds her, give licr burying; 

She was the daughter of a king: 

Besides this treasure for a fee, 

The gods requite his charity 80 

If thou livest, Pericles, thou hast a heart 
That even cracks for woe ! This chanced to-night. 

Sec. Gent. Most likely, sh. 

Cer. Nay, certaliJy to-night; 

For look how fresh she looks ! They were too rough 
That threw her in the sea. Make a fire within: s.') 

Fetch hither all my boxes in my closet. [Exit a servomt. 
Death may usui-p on nature many hours, 

And yet the fire of life kindle again 

The o’erpress’d spirits. I lieard of an Egyptian 


VI fuU hags of spiQos'\ hags of spices fall 
Steovons. 

tool Apollo^’] l^Ialouo. to Apollo^ 

V2 in thel € the Steoverib. 

[Heads , ] He reads out of a scrowl. 
Malone, om. QqFjF^, 

74 drie^ driues QiQgQg. 

a4and\ aland QiQgQ,). a hind The 
rest. 

80 requite'l requit 
82 even\ eu&r Qi02Q3- 
83 — 91 Nay^secooered,] Divided as by 
Byce. Seven lines, ending looh,,, 
sea . . . Closety, .yet .spirits \ . dead , . . . 
recouered, in Qi<J2Q3> the rest, 
except that the fourth line ends 
hotires in and the first 

hue is divided into two m F4. Nine 


linos, ending to-night, rough... 

wUhin . .closet. . .Imvrs , . . . again,.. .of 

an dead, ...recovered, in Malone 

(1780). 

84 ro{hgli\ rash, Malone couj. 

85 T}w£\ they Q2Q3. 

a firQ\fire Stoovons. 

80 my the boxes f>t(iovens. 
[jilxit...l Dyco. om. QqFgFi 

89 der 2 Jress'(T\der-pressed J\I alone, 1790 
(ending the lino have heard), om- 
pressed Stoovens. 

80—91 1 heard... reoovtvred.] Spoken by 
First Oeut. Elzo conj. Of an Egyp- 
tian 1 haoe heard 'ioho had hy good 
appliances Recom^d bodies nine 
hours lying dead Hudson conj. 

89 I heard\ 1 have heard Malone and 
Stoovens. 
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That had nine hours lien dead, do 

Who was by good appliance recovered. 

Re-ent&r a Servant, with hoxes^ nwphims^ and firp. 

Well said, well said; the fire and cloths. 

The rough and wofiil music that we have, 

Cause it to sound, beseech you. 

The viol once more : how thou stirr’st, thou block ! 9.') 

The music there ! I pray you, give her air. 

Gentlemen, 

This queen will live; nature awakes; a warmth 
Breathes out of her : she hath not been entranced 
Above five hours : see how she ’gins to blow lOO 

Into life’s flower again ! 

Fh'st OerU. The heavens. 


90 That had] had Steevens, reading Of 
am,,, dead as one line. 

iieii] Q1Q2Q3* ^eTie Q 4 Qj« heane 
been 

dead] dead like this Elze conj , end- 
ing the line at was. 

91 Wko,„appUance] QqF 3 F 4 . % good 
appliance was Steevens. Who was 
hy good appliances Dyce. 
recovered] QqFjF^. recovered Singer 
(reading with Steevens) and Dyce. 

92 Be-enter...] Dyce. Enter Stee- 

vens. Enter one with Napkins and 
Fire. QqFgF^. 

92 — 96 Wdl.^air,] Divided as in Q^Q- 
QgFgFi. Four lines, ending rough 

and you: hlocke?.„ayre: in 

QiQ2Q3* 

92 cloths] the cloths Malone, clothes Q^. 
cloaths F 4 . cloathes The rest, 

93 rough] slow CoUier conj. soft or 
low or sweet Elze conj. 

[Music behind the scene. Elze conj. 

94 heseecK] Q^QgQa. I beseech The rest. 


96 viot] violl Q 1 Q 2 Q 5 . viall QiQgQeFjj. 
vied Fj. 

sHn^st] Q^. stirrest The rest, star- 
est Elze conj. 

96 ther^ their Q 2 Q 3 . 

97 — 101 Gentlemen,, Mgainf] Divided 
as in Steevens. Four lines, ending 
liusy, . .har;, . howers \ , ,againe, in Qq 
F 3 F 4 . The lines end awakes;, „bee)i 

„^gms again! in Malone. S. 

WaJkerwould end the lines awakes; 
. „been, , ,gins, „again, 

98,99 a/wakes „Breathcs] Malone (Stee- 
vens). emoahes awarmthhreath Q^. 
awakes a warm breath The rest. 

99 erUraruied] entrant dQ^^, entranst 
F 3 . Q 1 Q 4 Q 5 . entraun,cst 

Qg. entraundst Q 3 . 

101 — 103 The ever,] As in Malone. 

Two hnes, the first ending wonder^ 
in QqF 3 F 4 . 

101 heavens^ heavens, sir, Steevens. 
heavms, my lord, Elze conj. (with- 
drawnV 
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Through you, increase our -wonder, and set up 
Your fame for ever. 

Cfer. She is alive ; behold, 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 

Which Pericles hath lost, begin to part lOB 

Their fringes of bright gold ; the diamonds 

Of a most praised water do appear 

To make the world twice rich. Live, 

And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 

Eare as you seem to be. [,S%e nvym. 

Thai. 0 dear Diana, no 

Where am II Where’s my lord? What world is this? 

Sec. Gent. Is not this strange ? 

First Gent. Most rare. 

Cer. Hush, my gentle neighbours! 

Lend me your hands; to the next chamber bear her. ns 
Get linen : now tliis matter must be look’d to, 

For her relapse is mortal. Come, come; 

And iEsculapius guide us ! [Exeunt, carrying l\er avoay. 


102 Malone. seU QqF 3 F 4 . 

103—110 She he.] EdA (S. Walker 

conj.). Six lines, ending eyelids... 
hst^ ...goldy... appears, . . . mepe ...bee, 
in QqFjE^. Eight lines, ending 

behold, ...jewels lost,...gold ; ... 

water live, creature, ...be, in 

Malone. 

10*7 praised] prised Hudson (1881), 
do] Do Malone, doth QqFsF^. cm. 
Steevens. 

108, 109 To make make] One line, 

Dyce, ed. 2 (S. Walker conj.), read- 
ing 0 lim. 

108 Lme] 0 live Malone (1780), Live 
again Elze conj. 

109 weep] weepe. Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . A comma in 
the rest, 

110 , 111 0...ihisf\ Divided as by Ma- 


lone. The first lino ends lord? in 
Q9.®'s^4' 

114 — 118 Hush us !] Divided as by 

Malone (1780). Four lines, ending 

hands, . ..linnen : relapse. . .vs, in 

QqF 3 F 4 . Four lines, ending hands : 

...now relapse... Urs! in Malone 

(1790). 

114 my] om. Steevens. 

ndghhours] Q^. neighbour The rest. 

117 her] Q^. he QgQs- the The rest. 
Come, come;] Come, come, come; 
Malone (1780). Come, come, ndgh- 
hours; Elze conj. 

118 And JSsofdapius] and Bscdapiuz 
Qj. and Esoulapius QaQ 8 Q 4 QeQ<,. 
and, Esoulapius, F 3 F 4 . 

[Exeunt ] Rowe. They carry 

her away. Exeunt omnes. QqF 5 F 4 . 
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Scene III. Tarsus, A room in the Governor^ $ house. 

Enter Pericles, Cleon, Dionyza, cmd Lychorida with Marina in 

her arms. 

Per. Most honour’d Cleon, I must needs he gone ; 

My twelve months are expired, and Tyrus stands 
In a litigious peace. You, and your lady, 

Take from my heart aU thankfulness! The gods 
Make up the rest upon you ! 6 

Cle. Your shafts of fortune, though they hurt you 
mortally, 

Yet glance full wanderingly on us. 

Dion. 0 your sweet queen ! 

That the strict fates had pleased you had brought her 
hither. 

To have bless’d mine eyes with her 1 


Scene ni.] iMalone. Actus Tertius. 
FgF4. Act m. Scene l Po’we. 
Tarsus...] Tharsus. A Room in 
Cleon^s house. Molono. 

Enter ] Dyce. Enter Pericles, 

Cleon, Dionyza, Lychonda, and 
Marina. Malone. Enter Pericles, 
Atharsus, wnth Cleon and Diouisa. 
QiQaQs (Dioniza. Q2Q3) Enter 
Pericles at Tharsus... The rest, 

1—5 .you!] Arranged as by 

Malone. In Q1Q2Q3 Most,,. peace: 
IS prose, and You... you I two lines, 
the first ending tkanlcfdnme. Four 
lines, ending gone^ . . .stands, , ,heart . . . 
yo% in Q4Q6Q6E3F4. 

1 honou 7 ^d\ honovd Q. honoured 

2 Q1Q2Q3. TyreTheteht. 

3 litigims\ Q1Q2Q3. Omitted in the 


rest. 

6, 7 Tour... us] Divided as in Q1Q3Q3. 
The first lino ends you in the rest. 

6 shafts] Steevens. shahs QqFyF4. 
though] Although S. Walker conj , 
ending the hnes fortune^,..glam\,. 
queen! 

hurt] Stoovens. Jmit Qj. haunt 

Q2Q3Q4Q6Qb- 

hit Stoevens conj. (withdrawn). 

7 wanderingly] waujdringly Steevons. 
wondringly QqFjF^. wonndingly 
Schmidt conj. 

7 — 9 0 .„her/] Divided as by Rowe. 
Two linos, the first ending plead d.^ 
in QqFg. Pour, ending 
pleased... hither.,. h&ty m P4. 

8 you had] you ^d Rowa 

9 with her] om. Steevens. wUhal 
Anon. conj. 
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Pe?-, We cannot but obey 

The powers above us. Could I rage and roar lo 

As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 
Must be as ’tis. My gentle babe Maiina, whom, 

For she was bom at sea, I have named so, here 
I charge your charity withal, leaving her 
The infant of your care ; beseeching you 16 

To give her princely training, that she may be 
Manner’d as she is born. 

Ch. Fear not, my lord, but think 

Your grace, that fed my country with your corn. 

For which the people’s prayei-s still fall upon you. 

Must in your child be thought on. If neglection 20 
Should therein make me vile, the common body, 

By you relieved, would force me to my duty: 

But if to that my nature need a spur, 

The gods revenge it upon me and mine. 

To the end of generation ! 

Per. I believe you; 25 

Your honour and your goodness teach me to ’t, 


9— IT Tfe. , .60m.] Divided oh by Stoe- 
vens. Seven linos, ending m 
Marina^ Uming her , . ,giii6 her 

,„honhe, in QqFgiY The linos end 

hut rage yet,„hahe^,.,Beay.„ 

charity, .,care . ,traming^ •. . hom in 
Malone. 

12 gemtlel om. Steevons. 

13 io, herel so here) Malone (1780), 

14 leavingl and leave Stcovens. 

17 — 26 Fear g<m&raiion Divided .'ih 
by Malouo. Eight linos, ending 

grace^ .^^which, ,„child,„mLe^ rer 

lUu%*„that^.„it,.,gefm‘ation ^ in Qq 

17 lord]lady-^^, 

hut thwJc\ hut that Malone oonj. 


om. Stcovoiw. 

19 still] Qj. dayly QyQa. daily The 
rest. 

20 on. If] Malone, mi; Kowo (od. 

2). o»,^7QqF’f. 

neglection] QjQaQs. neglect The 
rest. 

22 By] by Qq. that *8 by FgfrY 
25— -29 I believe, ^remain] Divided iis 
by Malone. Four liiiCH, ending 

goodim^ ... marM^ homur^ ,„re- 

imyne^ in QqF,F^. 

28 teacF] 'loitch Steevons conj. (with- 
drawn). 

toH] tooH Q1Q2Q3. toot The rest. 
to it Malone, credit Steevons, it 
Mason conj. 
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ACT m. 


Without your vows. Till she be married, madam, 

By bright Diana, whom we honour, all 
Unscissar’d shall this hair of mine remain. 

Though I show iU in’t. So I take my leave. .'w 

Grood madam, make me blessed in your care 
In bringing up my child. 

Dion. I have one myself. 

Who shall not be more dear to my respect 
Than yours, my lord. 

Per. Madam, my thanks and prayers. 

Cle. We’ll bring your grace e’en to the edge o’ the 
shore, 35 

Then give you up to the mask’d Neptune and 
The gentlest winds of heaven. 

Per. I wUl embrace 

Yom’ offer. Come, dearest madam. 0, no tears, 
Lychorida, no tears : 

Look to your little mistress, on whose grace 40 

You may depend hereafter. Come, my lord. [Exmra. 


27 married^ maned, Q2Q3. 

28 homur^ aU\ honour all, Malone. 

29 Unsdssaf^d hair] Steevens. w- 

sisterd,„heyre Q1Q2Q3Q4. umixt&rd 
shall his heyres Q^. wnsisterd. , ,heire 
Qg. unshster^d,.M€ir F3F4, 

of mine] or mine Q3. 

30 ill] Singer, ed. 2 (Malone conj.). 
Will QqF3F4. vile Seymour conj. 
See note (xi). 

32 I hav^ Pve Rowe 

32—34 1 have lord,] Divided as by 

Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. Two 
lines, the first ending dear, in Rowe. 
36—37 We^U„Jheasen.] Divided as by 
Malone. Prose in QqFsF4. 


35 grace] graces Q-. 

den] ene QiQaQ^. The rest omit. 
even Malone. 

0’ the] oAh Q1Q2Q3. of the The rest. 

36 masJdc^] Q1Q2Q8. mashed The rest. 
vast Hudson, 1881 (Dyce conj.). 
moist S. "Walker coiy. mighty Kin- 
near conj. calmest Elze conj. 

37 — 11 Iwdl l<yrd] Divided as by 

Malone (1780), Prose in QqF3F4. 
Four lines, ending madam,..tears : 
,„grace,„lord, in Malone (1790). 

38 dearest] deadst Steevens. 

39 Lychorida] Licherida JAchorida 

QgQs* 

41 [Exeunt.] Eowo. om. QqFjb^ 
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Scene IV. Ephesus. A room in Gerimon's Imise. 


Enter Cebiuon and Thaisa. 


Oer. Madam, this letter, and some certain jewels. 

Lay with you in your coiSer; which are 
At your command. Know you the character? 

Thai. It is my lord’s. 

That I was shipp’d at sea, I well remember, 5 

Even on my eaning time; but whether there 
Delivered, by the holy gods, 

I cannot rightly say. But since King Pericles, 

My wedded lord, I ne’er shall see again, 

A vestal livery will I take me to, 10 

And never more have joy. 

Cer. Madam, if this you purpose as ye speak, 

Diana’s temple is not distant far, 

Where you may abide till your date expire. 

Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine 15 


Scene iv.] Malone. 

Ephesus. A room. . .] Malouo. 
Thaisa.] Tharsa. QxQ2Q3> 

2, 3 Lay„xka.racterT\ Divided as by 
Maione, who roads are now for are. 
Two lines, the first ending command: 

in QqPy Throe, ending coffer.^ 

command character ? in F4, 

2 are] are now Malona are here 
Nicholson conj. 

4 — 11 It., joy.] Divided as by Stoo- 
vens. Ptose in QqFjfc^. Seven 
lines, ending seay...tiim;.. gode^... 
Peride 8 ,...aga%n^ . io,...y(?y,in Ilowo. 
Seven lines, ending iea,..,time 

nOj...say; lordj.,.livery..joy, in 

Malone. 

4 is my] m, my P3. 

4, 5 lords. That] lords; tluit F4. 
lords^ that QqFj. 


6 on] at So quoted by Mason. 
earning] F3F4. learning Qq. yeam^ 
ing Malone (Steovens). yielding 
Mason conj. yeaning (irant White 
(Mason conj.). ailing Jackson conj. 
labouring Anon. conj. 

7 Delivered . . .gode] Ddivm^d of a child^ 
by the holy gods or Deliver^ by the 
My gods^ of ckUd Elzo conj. 
Delivered] ddivered QqF3F4. de- 
livered or m Malouo and SteovoiiH. 
I was delivered Hudson, 1881 (Dyco 
conj.). 

10 vestal] F4, vestall F^. vastcdl Qq. 

12 yo] yon Malone. 

14 yon...esspire] till yotir date easpire^ 
you may abide Hudson, 1881 (Fleay 
conj.). 

abide ^Ude mitH Malone. *hide 
till Else couj. 
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Shall there attend you. 

Thai. My recompense is thanks, that’s all; 

Yet my good will is great, though the gift small. [Eoeeu^. 


ACT IV. 


Enter Gower. 


Gow. Imagine Pericles arrived at Tyre, 

Welcomed and settled to his own desire. 

His woeful queen we leave at Ephesus, 

Unto Diana there as a votaress. 

Now to Marina bend your mind, 5 

Whom our fast-growing scene must find 
At Tarsus, and by Cleon train’d 
In music, letters; who hath gain’d 
Of education all the grace. 

Which makes her both the heart and place lo 
Of general wonder. But, alack. 

That monster envy, oft the wrack 
Of earned praise, Marina’s life 
Seeks to take off by treason’s knife. 

And in this kind hath our Cleon 15 


17 thaVi\ thati Q^Q^. and that is 
Anon conj. 

18 gifi\ gift's Anon, cjonj, 

[Exeunt] Eowe. Exit. QqF8F4. 

Act IV,] Malone. 

1 arTvosd\ om, Steevons, 

2 arid settled] om. Steevens. 

3 we lea/oe at Ephesm\ leave at Ephess 
Steevens. 

4 Unto Diana there cw] To Dian th&re 
Steevens. 

there as\ Edd, ther's Q1Q2QSQ5. 
there 's The rest, there Malone. 
votaress] F4 Voiaresse F3. Vota- 
nsse Qq. 


8 nvusie, letters] Malone. MusicJcs let- 
ters Q1Q2Q3F3F4. Tmmckes letters 

10 heart] Malone (Steevens). hie 
;»a/rt QiQ2Q3Q4,Qg* high.^^art Q5F3 
F4. her,,. act Collier conj. 

14 &eeks] Rowe. Seehe Qq. Seek FgFj. 

14, 15 knife. And...Cleo 7 ^ knife, And in 
this kind: Clem do^ ovm Daniel 
conj. knife, And in his kind, Cleon 
doth <mn Hudson (1881). 

15, 16. hcdh our Clem...a wench full 
grown] Malone (Steevens). otir Cleon 
hath . a full growne wench QqF3F4. 
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One daughter, and a -wench full grown, 

Even ripe for marriage rite ; this maid 
Hight Philoten: and it is said 
For certain in our story, she 

Would ever with Marina be : 20 

Be’t when she weaved the sleided silk 
With fingers long, small, white as milk ; 

Or when she would with shai-p needle wound 
The cambric, which she made more sound 
By hurting it; or when to the lute 2:. 

She sung, and made the night-bird mute. 

That still records with moan; or when 

She would with rich and constant pen 

Vail to her mistress Dian ; still 

This Philoten contends in skill 30 

With absolute Marina : so 

With the dove of Paphos might the crow 

Vie feathei-s white. Marina gets 

All praises, which are paid as debts. 

And not as given. This so darks »5 

In Philoten all gi-aceful marks, 

That Cleon’s wife, with envy rare, 


16, I'Z and, 

som conj. 

Vl ripe] fight 

marriage rUe\ Singer, cd (( ^oilier j. 
marriage rites Percy conj. marriage 
sight QqPsF^. ^mrriage fg/U Ma- 
lone (Steevens). marriage night 
Steevens conj. 

21 F3F4. Beet Qq. 

she\ Malone, thesj QqFjbY 
sleidedl Malone (1790). sMed 
F3 sledded F^. 

23 she would] she *ld Daniel conj. 
medle] neeld Malone. 

24 canihrid] Chmihriche Q3. 


25 to the] Malone, to tE F3F4. todth 

Qq. 

26 night-hird] Malone, night hed Qq 

27 with mocm] with none QjQjp withiu 
one Tho rest, 

20 Vail] Wail Singer, od. 2 (Midone 
conj.). JTttil Steevens conj. 

Diam; still] Malone. Dim stilly 
Qq, Dion stilly F3F4. 

32 With the dim,„the crow] Steevens 
(Mtwoii conj.). The Dmie^.Mh the 
crow QqF3F4. 

34 as debts] hg debts Q^, 
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ACT IV, 


A present murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 

Might stand peerless hy this slaughter, 40 

The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 

Lychorida, our nurse, is dead : 

And cursed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant instrument of wrath 

Prest for this blow. The unborn event 45 

I do commend to your content ; 

Only I carry winged time 

Post on the lame feet of my rhyme ; 

Which never could I so convey. 

Unless your thoughts went on my way, so 

Dionyza does appear. 

With Leonine, a murderer, 


Scene I, Tarsus. An open place near the sea-shore. 

ErOw Dionyza vMi Leonine, 

Dim. Thy oath remember; thou hast sworn to do’t. 
’Tis but a blow, which never shall be known. 

Thou canst not do a thing in the world so soon. 

To yield thee so much profit. Let not conscience. 


murderer] murder S. Walker coiij. 
staiid] stand up Elze conj. 
cursed] cutsed 
wrath] F3F4. wrath Qq. 

Uow, The] MaJone Uow^ the Qq 
i’si’4 

oonterit] consent Steevens couj in- 
tent Daniel coi^. 

carry] Steevena carried QqFjF^. 
on] one Qj. 

61 does] Qj. doth The rest. 


52 murderer] murtherer Q1Q2Q3 
SoiiiNE I.] Malone. 

Tarsus.. .searshorc.] Tharsus... Ma- 
lone. 

\vith Leonine.] Q1Q2Q3 and Leo- 
nine. The rest. 

1 — 8 Thy,.,purpose?[ Divided as by 
Bowe and Malone Prose in QqF^ 

1 cfo ^t] dooH Q1Q2Q3. do it The rest. 
3 in the] the Stccvcns. 
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Which is but cold, inflaming love i’ thy bosom. 5 

Inflame too nicely; nor let pity, which 
Even women have cast off, melt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy purpose. 

Leon. I will do ’t ; but yet she is a goodly creatm'e. 
Dim. The fitter then the gods should have her. 
Here she comes weeping for her only mistress’ death. 
Thou art resolved? 12 

Leon. I am resolved. 


Enter Maeina, with a hasket of flowers. 

Mar. No, I will rob Tellus of her weed. 


5 hut\ best Jackson conj. 
inflammg love thy hosom^ Knight. 
in flaming^ thy hue hosom^ Qi. in 
flaming thy lorn bosoms^ Q2Q3Q4Q5 
Qq. inflaming thy hoe bosome^ F3 
F4. inflame love in thy bosom ^ Ma- 
lone. inflame thy loving bosom, 
Steevens conj. in flaming thy Urn 
bosom Jackson conj. inflaming love, 
thy bosom Anon. conj. (1814). in- 
flaming love, thy bosom Singer, in- 
fusing love in thy bosom Oollior conj, 
enfeeble ; nor love thy bosom Bailey 
conj. enforcing law, th y bosom Hud- 
son (1881). 

6 Inflame too nkeh/] om. Malone 
conj., reading 2ior,.,jova^o8e as two 
lines, the first ending off. Inform 
too nicely Collier (ed. 2) an<l Hudson 
(1881). 

6, 7 pity, wJmh Even women] that 
pity women Steevens conj., reading 
the rest as Malone conj. 

7, 8 Even... purpose.] Divided Jis by 
Malone. Bowe ends line 7 at thee. 

8 — 12 A soldier... resolved^] S. Walker 

would end the lines yet then.., 

weeping . . . resMd f 

9 I will] Pll Malone. 

30 — 12 The...resolvedT\ As prose by 
TOL. IX. 


Edd. (Globe ed.). Three lines, the 
first two ending her... death, in Qq 
F3F4. Malone (1780) ends lines 10, 
11 her... mistress Malone (1790) 
ends them here... death. 

10 gods] gods above Malone. 

11 ff ere... for] Here comes she weep- 
ing for Percy conj. Rere she comes, 
weeping Ma&ou. conj. Weeping 
she comes for Steevens. Rere She 
comes still weeping Hudson (1881), 
dividing the lino as Malone (1790). 
ofdy mistresd death.] ondy Mistresse 
death, Qq. onely Mistresse death: 
Fj. only Mistress Death: 'E^. only 
mistress. Death — Malone (1780). old 
mistress^ death. Malone (1790). old 
nursds death. Steevens (Percy conj.) 
and Hudson (1881). only nurse's 
death. Nicholson oory. 

12 resolved ?] resolude. Qj. 

14—21 M,... friends.] Divided as by 
Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 

14 Mo,] No, m, Malone, 1780 (Stoe- 
vens). Now, Malone conj. (with- 
drawn). ^0; Else conj. 
rob] disrobe Malone conj. (with- 
drawn). go rob Anon. conj. 

Tellus] gay Tellus Bowe. 
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ACT IV. 


To strew thy greea with flowers : the yellows, blues, i.^ 
The purple violets, and marigolds. 

Shall, as a carpet, hang upon thy grave, 

While summer-days do last. Ay me ! poor maid, 

Bom in a tempest, when my mother died, 

This world to me is like a lasting storm, so 

Whirring me from my friends. 

Dion. How now, Marina ! why do you keep alone ? 
How chance my daughter is not with you? 

Do not consume your blood with sorrowing: 

You have a nurse of me. Lord, how your favour’s 2.") 
Changed with this unprofitable woe ! 

Come, give me your flowers, ere the sea mar it. 

Walk with Leonine; the air is quick there. 


16 grem\ greem Qq. Grave 

17 carpetl chaplet Malone, 1780 (Stee- 
vens). 

18 do\ Qfi. doth The rest. 

J.y] Aye QqF3F4. Ah Malone, 

20 Z%ke^ Q4Q5Q8^3^4* QiQ2Qi* ^ 
Edd. coDj. 

lasting'] Uasting Malone couj. 

21 'Whirring] whirring QjQ^Qj. hurry- 
ing The rest 

22 — 30 How... her,] Divided as in Qq 
FgF^. Malone (1780) ends the lines 
alone f. , .not, . .have, . chang'd, . .cotne., 
...!m...tJisre,..,Come,,.,h€r. In Ma- 
lone (1790) hnes 26, 27 end woe!... 
nmr it, Steevens ends line 27 mar 
it, the rest as Malone (1780). 

22 do you heap] heepyou Hudson (1881). 
do you] doe yow Q^. doe you QgQg. 
dd ye The rest. 

heep] Qi. weepe Q2Q3Q4Q6Q6. 

23 chance] chances it Anon, conj 

25 Ym have.„rm!] Q4Q6Q6F3F4. Eaue 
you... me'! Q1Q2Q3. Have you not 
.„me? Malone conj. Have you... 


how] om. Eowe (ed. 2) 

favour ’^s] Q4Q6QijF3F4. fauours 

Q2QS* 

26 Changed] Clwmgd Q1Q2Q3. Chang'd, 
Q4F3F4. Chmfd Qg. Changed Qg. 

26 — 31 S. Walker would end the lines 
come, , .walk forth, . .and. . .Leonine. . , 
you. 

27 Come^ Coum, come, Malone (1780). 
flowers] wreath of floioers Malone 
(1780) and S. Walker coiy. 

27, W flowers,,,. Walk] wreath of flowers. 
Ere... it. Walk forth Singer (ed. 1). 
ere... Walk with] on the sea-margerU 
walk With Hudson (1881), arranging 
22 — 26 as Malone (1780), and ending 
27 — 30 at walk...and...Come,...her. 
Elze foUows'Hudson, but would road 
t1\jere the sea-margent walk dhc. 

27 mar wC] mar them Knight mar't 
S. Walker conj. 

28 Walle] Walk on the shore Malone 
conj., reading Walk,,. air as one 
line. Walk forth Steevens. 

air is] air's Malone (1780). 
quick] quicker Anon, conj 
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AT^^^ it pierces and sharpens the stomach. 

Come, Leonine, take her hy the arm, walk with her. so 
Ma/r. No, I pray you; I’ll not bereave you of your 
servant. 

Dion. Come, come ; 

I love the king your father and yourself 

With more than foreign heart. We every day 36 

Expect him here : when he shall come, and find 

Our paragon to all reports thus blasted. 

He will repent the breadth of his great voyage; 

Blame both my lord and me, that we have taken 
No care to your best courses. Go, I pray you, 40 

Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reserve 
That excellent complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of yoimg and old. Care not for me ; 

I can go home alone. 

Ma^. Well, I will go ; 

But yet I have no desire to it. 45 

Dion. Come, come, I know ’tis good for you. 

Walk half an hour. Leonine, at the least : 

Eemember what I have said. 

Leon. I warrant you, madam. 

Dion. I ’ll leave you, my sweet lady, for a while : 


29 And U pi&roe^ and skarpens] Pi&ro- 
ingy and ahoffpens well Steevens, 
ending the lino Come, 

Walker coi\j. wdl 
atop Hudson (1881). sharpens well 
Elze oonj. 

31, 32 Fo,„serva7U.'\ One line in QqFj 
F 4 . Two lines, the first ending 
pray you; in Rowe. 

32 — 43 C(mBy.„old.'\ Divided as by 
Rowe. Prose in QqF 3 F 4 . 

34 I love] lie love Qg. 

36 shall] stall Q^. 


39 taken] t<Cen Malone. 

40 to] 0 / Mason conj. 

41 reserve] preserve S. Walker oonj, 

43, 44 Oare,„alone.] As in Rowe. Prose 

in QiQ 2 Qs* -As a separate line in 
Q4QbQ8^3^4* 

44, 45 Wdl,„U] Divided as by Rowe. 

One line in QqFgF*. 

45 Btd] And So quoted by S. Walker, 
to it] too it QiQj, toH S. Walker 
conj.) ending the line Comsy come, 
49—61 ril,„you,] Divided as by Rowe. 
Prose in QqF 3 F 44 


6—2 
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ACT IV. 


Pray, walk softly, do not heat your blood: so 

What ! I must have care of you. 

Mar. My thanks, sweet madam. 

[Modi Dionym. 

Is this wind westerly that blows? 

Leon, South-west. 

Mar, When I was born, the wind was north. 

Leon, Was ^t so ? 

Mar. My father, as nurse said, did never fear, 

But cried * Good seamen ! ’ to the sailors, gaUing 55 
His kingly hands, haling ropes; 

And, clasping to the mast, endured a sea 
That almost burst the deck. 

Leon. When was this? 

Mar, When I was bom : eo 

Never was waves nor wind more violent; 

And from the ladder-tackle washes off 
A canvas-climber, ‘ Ha ! ' says one, ^ wilt out ? ' 

And with a dropping industry they skip 

From stem to stem : the boatswain whistles, and 65 

The master calls and trebles their confusion. 


60 Pmy,] Pray you Malone. 
heat] hear Eowe (ed. 2 ). 

51 car^ QiQ 2 Q 3 ' care Tho rest. 

61, 62 My,,M(ywe^ Divided as by 
Malona Prose m QqF 3 F 4 . 

61 My thanks] ThanJss Steevens. 

[Exit Dionyza.] Malone. Exit. Rowe, 
after you, om. QqFgF^. 

62 this] Q 2 . the The rest. 

63 TTos’^JFsF^, WastQj^, 

54—58 My., .deck] Divided as by Ma- 
lone. Prose in QqF 3 F 4 . 

64 as nurse said] Malone, as nutse 
ses Qj. as nurse ses as mrseses 
Q 3 . as nurse saith The rest. 

56 haling ropes] QiQgQg. Jtmling ropes 
The rest, with hauling of the ropes 


Malono. with haling of the ropes 
Hudson (1881). 

58 — 67 See note (xn). 

60—66 When.., confusion^ Pmso in Qq 

60—64 When... skip] Divided as by 
Rowe. 

63 says] ses Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . saith Tho rest 
wUt outf] mlt outf Q1Q2Q0 

64 dropping] dripping Colliei* (od. 2 ). 
66 , 66 From,.,c(yrLfusiQn\ Divided as by 

Malone Three bnos, ending stem: 
...caUs.,, confusion^ in Rowo, 

65 stem to stem] Malone, stmte to 
Sterne Qq. stem to stern I^'-jF^. 
whistles^ and] whistles^ Steevens. 
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Leon. Come, say youi- prayers. 

Ma/r. What mean you? 

Leon. If you require a little space for pi’ayer, 

I grant it: pray; but be not tedious, 7o 

For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 
To do my work with haste. 

Mar. Why will you kill me? 

Lem. To satisfy my lady. 

Ma/r. Why would she have me kill’d? 

Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 7.') 

I never did her hurt in all my life : 

I never spake bad word, nor did iU turn 
To any living creature: believe me, la, 

I never kill’d a mouse, nor hurt a fly : 

I trod upon a worm against my will, so 

But I wept for it. How have I offended. 

Wherein my death might yield her any profit. 

Or my life imply her any danger? 

Xeoji. My commission 

Is not to reason of the deed, but do’t. 85 

Mar. You will not do’t for all the world, I hope. 


67 prayen'] prayers speedily Stocvciis. 

69—72 If.Jiaste,’\ Divided as bj lita- 
lone. Prose in QqPgbV Pour lines, 
ending ... tedious ; ... ear , ... 
haste in Rowe. 

70, 71 I grant, ..Fori One line, S, 
Walker conj. 

72 Why Why, will The rest. 

74 — 83 Why,„danger?'\ Divided as by 
Malona Prose in Qqp 3 p 4 . Nino 
lines, ending can,., hurt her.„word, 
...creatwre;,. mouse,.. .worm once... 

offended, profit, danger? in 

!l^we. 

74, 75 hW?d9 Noy>\ Malone, hild now? 
Qq. hilVdnow? P 3 P 4 . 

78 la] Malone, law QjQaQg now The 


rest. 

80 I trod^ Aye trod Nicholson conj. 
Nor trod Daniel conj. 
worm\ worms QiQ 2 Q 3 . once 

Fj. worms once The rest. 

82, 83 her an/y projU... her my danger] 
her profit. ..hsr dagger Stoeveus, 
ending lino 82 or. her profit... her 
any damger Grant White, arnmging 
as Steevons. 

83 danger?] danger. Boswell. 

84, 85 My do V.] As in Rowe. Prose 

in QqF 3 F 4 . 

83 do do it. Rowe. 

86 — 92 You ^ceaher^ Divided as by 

Rowe. Proao in QqF 3 F 4 . 
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ACT IV. 


You are well favour’d, and your looks foreshow 
You have a gentle heart. I saw you lately, 

When, you caught hurt in parting two that fought : 
Good sooth, it show’d weU in you : do so now : 90 

Your lady seeks my life ; come you between. 

An d save poor me, the weaker. 

Zeow. I am sworn. 

And will dispatch. [lie aems her. 

JSnier Pirates 

First Pirate. Hold, villain ! \Lemim rum away. 

Sec. Pirate. A prize ! a prize ! 95 

Third Pirate. Half-part, mates, half-part. Come let ’s 
have her aboard suddenly. [Mxewnt Pkuiea toUh Momma. 

Berenter Lkostine. 

Leon. These roguing thieves serve the great pirate 
Valdes ; 

And they have seized Marina. Let her go : 99 

There’s no hope she will return. I’ll swear she’s dead. 
And thrown into the sea. But I ’ll see further : 

Perhaps they will but please themselves upon her. 


87 favou7^d\ Rowe, favoured QqFjF^. 

88 a gmtle\ Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . a mry gentle The 
rest. 

89 caugM\ chaugM Q 3 . 

90 8kow'd\ skewed F 3 F 4 . 

91 life, come yohi^ life CoiM^ goii 0,1 

92, 93 I^.dispatch.'l Divided as by Ma- 
lone. One line in QqFjF^ 

93 [He seizes her.] Edd. (Globe ed ). 
om QqFgF^. 

94 Enter Pirates ] Enter Pirates, whilst 
she IS struggling. Malone (1780) 
[Leonine runs away.] Malone, om. 


QqFgFi 

97 [Exeunt. Manna] Malone. Exit 
Q1Q2Q3Q4QG Qs* Exeunt. Fg 

98 Re-enter Leonine.] Enter Leonine. 
QqFgF^ Scene n. The same. Re- 
enter I^nine. Malone (1780). 

98 — 103 These,, jremain^ As in Rowe. 
Prose m QqFgF^. 

98 roguingl roving Steevens (Mason 
conj.) 

100 she vjiLl\ ahe^ll Malone. 

102 hut please\ not pleme Qg 
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Not carry her aboard. If she remain, 

Whom they have ravish’d must by me be slain. Ja-*. 


Scene IL Mi/tilene. A rooia in a brotfiel 

Enter Pandab, Bawd, and Boult 

Pand. Boult ! 

Boult. Sir ? 

Pand. Search the market narrowly ; Mytilene is full 
of gallants. We lost too much money this mart by 
being too wenchless. 6 

Bawd. We were never so much out of creatures. We 

have but poor three, and they can do no more than they 
can do; and they with continual action are even as good 
as rotten. o 

Pand. Therefore let’s have fresh ones, whate’er we 

pay for them. If there be not a conscience to be used 
in every trade, we shall never prosper*. 

Bawd. Thou sayest true ; ’tis not our bringing up of 
poor bastards, — as, I think, I have brought up some 
eleven — in 

Boult. Ay, to eleven ; and brought them down again. 
But shall I search the market* 


104 hy nie\ om. Qg 

[Exit.] Qq. om. F 3 F 4 . 

ScifiNB II ] Dyco SoKNJii iiL Malone 
Mytilene...] Mitylono... Malone 
Enter.. Boult] Enter the 

three Bawdoa. Qq. 

1 BouUf] Boult QqFjl^^ Boult ^ — 
Dyoe. 

2 Sir?] Edd. Sir. Q<iF,F 4 . 

4 too mucK] too much muck Qj. muck 
Anon conj. 


8 amd they wiifi] emd with Malone 
J 3 our] the Steevens. 

14 •] hastarste, Qj. boMardU^ 

The rest haatmdB thtt mUL do; 
Malone conj. 

//a??e] om. P 4 . 

LG elcfCGiv—] Malone, eleuen. QqFsh^ 
16 Ay, to deveii] Malone. I to elmm 
Qq. / too eleven F 3 F 4 . Ay, to a 
leemn Omit White 
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FEBICLES. 


ACT IV. 


Bmod. Wliat else, man? The stuff we have, a strong 
wind will blow it to pieces, they are so pitifully sodden. 

Band. Thou sayest true; they’re too unwholesome, 
o’ conscience. The poor Transylvanian is dead, that lay 
with the little baggage. 22 

Boult. Aj, she quickly pooped him; she made him 
roast-meat for worms. But I ’U go search the market. [Hmt 
Band. Three or four thousand chequins were as 
pretty a proportion to live quietly, and so give over. 

Bawd. Why to give over, I pray you? is it a shame 
to get when we are old? 28 

Bound. 0 , our credit comes not in like the commodity, 
nor the commodity wages not with the danger : there- 
fore, if in our youths we could pick up some pretty 
estate, ’twere not amiss to keep our door hatched. 
Besides, the sore terms we stand upon with the gods 
will be strong with us for giving o’er. 

Bawd. Come, other sorts offend as well as we. 35 
Batid. As well as we ! ay, and better too ; we offend 
worse. Neither is our profession any trade; it’s no 
calling. But here comes Boult. 


Iie-e7hter BouLT, with the Pirates cmd Marina 

Boult \To Mwmha] Come your ways. My masters, you 
say she’s a virgin^ 40 


19 pU%fuUy\ fktifull Qfi 

20 thiij Ve too] Malone, therms two 

QsQsQs* The rest, 

21 o’] Malone. aQ^QaQg. m The rest, 

23 jpooped] popped Grant White 

24 [Exit ] om Qg. 

25 or four] are fowre Q^. 

cheqmM] Malone. Cheekim Q^. 
ChicLvns QgQj. Ghicleem 
Clvichene Fj 
34 dor] over Malone 


35 sorU] trades Malone coiy 

39 Re-enter. .] Dyce, Enter... QqR, 
F 4 , substantially. Enter the Pi- 
rates, and Boult dragging m Marina 
Malone. 

the] om. F 3 F 4 . 

Manna ] Mirana. F^ 

[To Manna] Malone. 

ways. My] Malone, wayes my Qq. 

wayes, my Fg ways^ my F^ 

40 mrgin?] virgin Q 1 Q 2 QJ 
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First Pirate. 0, sir, we doubt it not. 

Bovlt. Master, I bave gone through for this piece, 
you see : if you like her, so ; if not, I have lost my 
earnest. 

Bawd. Boult, has she any qualities^ 46 

Boult. She has a good face, speaks well, and has 
excellent good clothes : there 's no farther necessity of 
qualities can make her be refused. 

Bated. What’s her price, Boult? 

Boult I cannot be bated one doit of a thousand 

pieces. 6i 

Pand. Well, follow me, my masters, you shall have 
your money presently. Wife, take her in; instruct her 
what she has to do, that she may not be raw in her 
entertainment. Pmular md Piraiea 5.6 

Bawd. Boult, take you the marks of her, the colour 
of her hair, complexion, he^ht, her age, with warrant 
of her virginity ; and cry ‘ He that will give most shall 
have her first.’ Such a maidenhead were no cheap tiring, 
if men were iis they have been. Get this done as I 
command you. (ii 

Boult. Perfomoance shall follow. \EMi. 

Mar. Alack that Leonine was so slack, so slow ! 

He should have struck, not spoke; or that these pirates, 


41 First Pirate.] Malone. Saylor. 
QaQj SayL The i-ost Pirat, liowe. 

42, 44 M aster, ,,.ear 7 i(ist.] Prose m F 4 . 
Two linos in the i-est 

42 through] tkoroxKjh Malone. 

43 so; if\ so Q 3 . 

46 and has\ and hath F 4 

47 farther] farther Qg 

50 Boult. /] First Pirate 1 Malone 
conj. Boult. Hudson, 1881 (Dyco 
conj.). 

55 [Exeunt ] Malone, om. QqF,B ’4 


57 her age] QiQgQj. age The rest. 

62 [Exit.] QiQaCisQtQfl. After lino 03 
in Qg. Omitted in F 3 F 4 . 

63—66 Alack,, .nhotlierf] Arranged as 
by Malono (1700). Proso in QiQjj 

Q 3 Four lines, ending slow: 

spoke,,, barbarous,, „motJwr, in the 
rest. The lines end slow! *,.piraAes, 
,.ovtr-hoard„,Tmther ! in Malono 
(1780). 

64 stn 6 ok]F 3 i\, strooke QiQ^Q^ struehe 

Q4Q6Qe 
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PERICLES. 


ACT IV. 


Not enough barbarous, had not o’erboard thrown me 
For to seek my mother ! 66 

Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one? 

Mar. That I am pretty. 

Bawd. Come, the gods have done their part in you. 

Mar. I accuse them not. 70 

Bawd. You are light into my hands, where you are 
like to live. 

Mar. The more my fault. 

To ’scape his hands where I was like to die. 

Bawd. Ay, and you shall live in pleasure. 75 

Mar. No. 

Bawd. Yes, indeed shall you, and taste gentlemen of 
all fashions : you shall fare well ; you shall have the 
difference of all complexions. What I do you stop your 
ears? so 

Mar. Are you a woman? 

B<md. What would you have me be, an I be not a 
woman ? 

Mar, An honest woman, or not a woman. 84 

Bawd. Marry, whip thee, gosling: I think I shall 


65 Not\ Now Jackson conj. 

had, throw7i\ did,„ihrow Malone 
conj. 

had iwt] Ead Rowe (ed. 2) had 
hut Malone (1780) 

o^erho<vrd\ ofoer-hoard Malone (1780). 

66 For tol to Malone (1780) fortk^ to 
Jackson conj., arranging as Malone 
(1780). 

67 lcmeni\ QjQgQs weepe or weep The 
rest. 

71, 72 You,, lke!\ Prose in QiQ2Q3* 
Two lines m the rest. 

71 lighf\ lit Malone. 

73, 74 TJije „die ] Divided as by Ma- 


lone (1790). Prose in Q1Q2Q3. Two 
lines, the first ending harids, in the 
rest. Malone (1780) ends the first 
line L 

73 7M>re my faudt,] worse my fate^ Col- 
her conj. 

morel Qq. more F3F4 

74 Iz^eJ om. Q2Q2Q3* 

79 do you] doe you Q1Q2Q3. dd ye The 
rest d ye Rowe (ed. 2). 

82 an] Malone, and QiQ2Q3. 'if The 
rest. 

85 thee^ FgF^. thee Q4Q5Q0 the 

Q, 
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have something to do with you. Come, you’re a young 
foolish sapling, and must be bowed as I would have 
you. 

Mar. The gods defend me! hs 

Bawd. If it please the gods to defend you by men, 
then men must comfort you, men must feed you, men 
must stir you up. Boult’s returned. 

J?e-enter Boult. 

Now, sir, hast thou cried her through the market? 

Boult. I have cried her almost to the number of her 
hairs; I have drawn her picture with my voice. 96 
Bawd. And I prithee tell me, how dost thou jfind 
the inclination of the people, especially of the younger 
sort? 

Boult. Faith, they listened to me as they would have 
hearkened to their father’s testament. There was a 
Spaniard’s mouth so watered, that he went to bed to 
her very description. 102 

Bawd. We shall have him here to-moirow with his 
best ruff on. 

Boult. To-night, to-night. But, mistress, do you know 
the French knight that cowers i’ the hams? 106 

Bawd. Who, Monsieur Veroles? 

Boult. Ay, he: he offered to cut a caper at the 

86 hioe\ om. Q 4 Q(i 101 so watered^ w<ttred, a 7 id Q^Qg 

T/ou Ve] ^ou V QiQaQj y Q^Qe Q,. 

^ 3^4 Qjj J06 comrs i? tlie] comes etJie 

88 you ] QiQaQj ye Tho rest cowres € th coiotesi Qg. 

92 must stir\ stir Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . eoures W F^. 

93 Ee-enter Boult] Collior. Enter 107 Tero^] Malone, Verolhi(i^. Ve~ 

Boult. QiQsQgFgF^ Omitted in Qj rollm The rest. 

QaQa. 108 Ay^ he: Edd. (Globe od.). /, 

96 I prithee] And I pretim he, he Q1Q2Q3. 7 , he Q4Q6Q6F3F4. 

Q3. And pretim Q4Qg I prethy Ay, he Rowa 

Qg And prithee F3F4. 
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PJB!RIOLES. 


AOT n 


proclamation; but he made a groan at it, and bwore he 
would see her to-morrow. no 

Bawd. Well, well; as for him, he brought his disease 
hither : here he does but repair it. I know he will 
come in our shadow, to scatter his crowns in the sun. 

Bovlt. Well, if we had of every nation a tiavellei, 
we should lodge them with this sign. 115 

Bawd. Pray you, come hither awhile. You have 
fortunes coming upon you. Mark me : you must seem 
to do that fearfully which you commit willingly, despise 
profit where you have most gain. To weep that you 
live as ye do makes pity in your lovers: seldom but 
that pity begets you a good opinion, and that opinion a 
meie profit. 122 

Mar. I undemtand you not. 

Boult. 0 , take her home, mistress, take hei home 
these blubhes of her& must be quenched with some 
present practice. 126 

Bawd. Thou sayest ti ue, i’ faith, so they must ; for 
your bride goes to that with shame which is her way to 
go with warrant. 

Boult. Faith, some do, and some do not. But, mis- 
tress, if I have bargained for the joint, — 131 

Bawd. Thou mayst cut a momel oif the spit. 

Boult. I may so 


113 nh suii\ toscatta Juti croim'> ut 
the shadow of owr sm Steeveob 
coiy (withdrawn) 

%n our shadow] 07h our shadow 
Mason conj. 

in the sun] of the sun b Walkei 
conj 

116 awhile] Qg a while Tho rest 

1 18 des^ue] to despiw Malone 

120 as ye] as yu as you 


The rest 

lovm: seldom] Malouc Louers 
seldomSy i /owe? ? s il- 

dome, Q4Q5. lovers seldom, 

122 ^rvere] more Colher conj. 

127 Bawd.] F 4 Baud Fg Man Qq 

131 joint, — ] Malone A comm \ in ^ 
Qg , a full stop in tho rest 

132 spit ] spitF Anon conj 
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Bawd. Wlio should deny it? Come, young one, I 
like the manner of your garments well. 136 

Bmlt. Ay, by my faith, they shall not be changed 
yet. 

Ba/wd. Boult, spend thou that in the town : report 
what a sojourner we have ; you ’ll lose nothing by custom. 
When nature framed this piece, she meant thee a good 
turn ; therefore say what a paragon she is, and thou hast 
the harvest out of thme own report. 142 

Bovlt. I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not so 
awake the beds of eels as my giving out her beauty stir 
up the lewdly-inclined. I’ll bring home some to-night. 
Bawd. Come your ways; follow me. 

Mar. If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep. 
Untied I still my virgin knot will keep. 

Diana, aid my purpose ! 140 

Bomd. What have we to do with Diana? Pray you, 
will you go with us? {Exewnt 


Scene III. Tarsus. A rowti in the Governors home. 
Enter Cleon asid Dionyza. 

Dion. Why, are you foolish ? Can it be undone ? 
Cle. 0 Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 


The sun and moon ne er 
Dion. 

You’ll turn a child again. 

134 Who in Malone. A separ- 

ate line in QqFjFj. 

139 lose\ loose QiQ 2 Q 3 * 

144 Malone ^tiir^QqF^F^ 

160 DioL%a?’\ Duma, Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 

151 will you go] QjQsQa. go The rest. 
usf\ Qi. us Tho rest. 

Scene ul] Dyce Scene iv. Ma- 
lone. 


:'d upon ! 

I think 


Tarsus.. .housa] Molouo substan- 
tially. 

I Why^ MuJoiie. Why QqFgP^. 
are] ere Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 

foolish?] Malone, foolish, QqF 3 F 4 . 
3, 4 1... again.] Divided as by Stoe- 
vens. One lino in QqFsF^. 

4 chiM] ohidU QiQ 2 Qj. 
again] agen QiQaQa- 
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Cle. Were I chief lord of all this spacious world, 5 
I ’Id give it to undo the deed. 0 lady, 

Much less in blood than, virtue, yet a princess 
To equal any single crown o’ the earth 
r the justice of compare ! 0 villain Leonine ! 

Whom thou hast poison’d too: lo 

If thou hadst drunk to him, ’t had been a kindness 
Becoming well thy fact : what canst thou say 
When noble Perides shall demand his child ? 

Dim. That she is dead. Nurses are not the fates. 

To foster it, nor ever to preserve. 16 

She died at night; I’ll say so. Who can cross it? 
Unless you play the pious innocent. 

And for an honest attribute cry out 
‘She died by foul play.' 

Cle. 0, go to. Well, well, 

Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods so 

Do like this worst. 

Dim. Be one of those that think 

The petty wrens of Tarsus wUl fly hence 
And open this to Pericles. I do shame 
To think of what a noble strain you are 


5—46 Were,„donef[ Arr<inged as by 
Malone. Prose m QqFsF^. 

6 W&re,..world^ Verse first in Rowe 
thW] the BoswelL 

7 priiMim^prmseB QiQgQg. 

8 d 1M\ ath QiQ2Qi. of the The rest. 
8, 9 earth V the\ earth^ith Q1Q2QS 

earth, in the The rest. 

10 poison*^ poimed QiQsQj, poisoned 
The rest. 

11 H had\ Dyce. tad QiQ2Q3 it had 
The rest. 

12 fact\ Singer, ed. 2 (Dycse). face Qq 
F3F4. feat Steevens (Mason conj.). 

13 chddf] chM, Q2Q3. 


15 pre8€rve\pre$er Q^. 

16 at night'l ^ 'I'vight Steevens 

16, 17 vtL,, innocent^ Pointed as by 
Malone, ii .vnmcefnJt, Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 it, 
,.J.7mocevU, The rest, it , . . Amoeent? 
Rowe, 

17 you playl you pray Q 5 . 

pious\ Collier (Mason conj. and Wil- 
kins’ Novel). The 

rest omit. 

19 to] F 4 . too QqFg 

21 thirdf] Malone, thinkes Qq thvnU 

FsP*- 

22 petty] petHe Q1Q2Q3. pretty The rest. 
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And of how cowajrd a spirit. 

Cle. To such proceeding 2 b 

Who ever but his approbation added,. 

Though not his prime consent, he did not flow 
From honourable sources. 

Dim. Be it so, then. 

Yet none does know, but you, how she came dead. 

Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. .to 

She did distaiu ray child, and stood between 
Her and her fortunes : none would look on her, 

But cast their gazes on Marina’s face ; 

Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin, 

Not worth the time of day. It jnerced me thorough; 
And though you call my course unnatural, sc 

You not your child well loving, yet I find 
It greets me as an entei-prise of kindness 
Perform’d to your sole daughter. 

Ck. Heavens forgive it I 

Dim. And as for Periclas, 40 

What should he say? We wept after her hearse, 

And yet we mourn; her monument 
Is almost finish’d, and her epitaphs 


26 cowcMrd\ cow^d Stcevens. 

27 prime comefn£\ Dyce. prmee eomciit 
QiQaQs* whole consent The rest 
pre-consent Malone (Steeveus). 

28 sources'] Dyce courses 

29 does] QiQ2Q.j. doth The rest. 

30 imow] know now Dyce, ed. 2 (S 
Walker conj.). 

31 distain] Smgcr (Stcevens conj ) 
disdaim Qq. disdain F 3 F 4 

33 Marmds] Marimias Q^. 

34 "blmted^ QiQaQj. blurred Q 4 QflF 3 F 4 
hlorred Qg. 

Malone. MowUnQ,^ Maw- 


hn The rest. 

38, 39 It ,,daughte),] Malone suspects 
thin passage to be corrupt. 

39 your] our Dyce, ed. 2 (S, Walker 
conj.). 

40—48 AwL^donel Six linas, ending 
say? . mourn:,,. epitaph... express 
us, ...done, in Bowe. 

41 say?] say, QiQaQs 

42 yet] eoen yet Malone. 

moiwvi] mown for her Else conj'. 

43 /«] is Qq. om. FSF 4 . 

fmsh^d] Malone fished QqF 3 F 4 . 
epitaphs] QiQgQs. epdaph The rest 
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ACT IV. 


In glittering golden characters express 
A general praise to her, and care in us 45 

At whose expense ’tis done. 

Cle. Thou art like the harpy, 

Which, to betray, dost, with thine angel’s face. 

Seize with thine eagle’s talons. 

Dion. You are like one that superstitiously 
Doth swear to the gods that winter kills the flies : so 

But yet I know you’ll do as I advise. [fewnt 


Scene IV. 

Enter Gowbb, before the momimmt of Mcurhm at Ta/rms. 

U-ow. Thus time we waste, and longest leagues 
make short ; 

Sail seas in cockles, have and wish but for ’t ; 

Making, to take our imagination, 


44 glittenngl gUiterind Qg. 

46 — 48 Thou taloM ] Divided as in 

Q4Q.Q^3F4. TJiou.„harpie as one 
line, the rest ^^rose, in QiQ^Qs 

47 , 48 do 8 t„.Set 3 e\ dost wear thine an- 
gdh face, Sem Malone conj dost 
wiih thine angeVs ]aoe Hang o\a fair 
shews of love, that thou mafst surer 
Seize Steevens coiy (withdrawn), 
doth wear an angeVs face^ Seise Stee- 
vens. doth use an cmgeVsface, Then 
seise Hudson ( 1881 ). 

47 thine\ QiQaQs thy The rest. 

48 8 eizi\ F4. cea&e The rest Allure^ 
and then seize Ebse corg. 

thm^ an Steevens, om. Hudson 
( 1881 ). 

talonsi Eowe. talenis QqFjF^ 

49 You are] Tere Q1Q2Q3 
superstitiously] superciliously Mason 
conj (withdrawn) 

50 , 61 Doth advise ] As in Q4Q5Q0F3F4 
Three hues, ending kdls, yoide .. 


admse in Q1Q2Q3. 

50 Doth] Doe Q1Q2Q3 

swear to] saear Anon. conj. 

to the] to tK F3F4. too 'ih Q1Q2Q3. 

to Hh Q4Q5 to ^he 

61 advise] adsise you S. Walker conj., 
ending the previous hnes one,., gods 
,„lnow 

[Exeunt.] Rowe Exit Q4Q6QeF3F4. 
om Q1Q3Q3 

Scene iv Enter Gowor...] Malone. 
Enter Gower. Qq. Actus Quartus 
Enter Gower. F3F4 Act i v. Scene i. 
Enter Gowor Rowe. 

2 cmd] QqFjF^ an Dyce. 

/^QiQ2Q3Q4Q6 

3 Making^ Malone ( 1780 ). Mahng 
QqF3F 4. 

to,„imaginatmi\ Put m a paren- 
thesis by Malone 
tcbke] tosh Malone conj’. 
owr] QqF3F4 yowr Malone, on your 
Nicholson conj. om Hudson ( 1881 ). 
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From bourn to bourn, region to region. 

By you being pardon’d, we commit no crime 6 

To use one language in each several clime 
Where our scenes seem to live. I do beseech you 
To learn of me, who stand i’ the gaps to teach you 
The stages of our story. Pericles 
Is now again thwarting the wayward seas, lo 

Attended on by many a lord and knight, 

To see his daughter, all his life’s delight. 

Old Helicanus goes along : behind 

Is left to govern it, you bear in mind 

Old Escanes, whom Helicanus late 16 

Advanced in time to great and high estate. 

Well-sailing ships and boimteous winds have brought 

This king to Tarsus, — think his pilot thought; 

So with his steerage shall your thoughts grow on, — 
To fetch his daughter home, who first is gone. 20 


6 ‘pwrdovi^^ pardoned QiQgQ^ pcir- 
d^ned Q4Q5Qq* 

7, 8 Where tewih you] Four linos, 

ending hue^^you,, .gappe8,„you^ lu 
QiQ2Q3' 

7 seem] F3F4 see/nies Q1Q2QS. seeme 

QiQfiQe 

7, 8 you yo«] ye»„ye So quoted by 

Steevens 

8 stand i* the] Malone (Steevens). 
stand with Q1Q3Q3 stcmds in The 
rest. 

8, 9 you The] F4 you The The 
rest, 

9 story, Pericles] Malone, story^ Peri- 
des F4. stone (or story) Pericles 
The rest. 

10 the] thy Q^. 

12 lifds] Bowe. hues QqF3F4. 

13 — 16 Old,„estate,] Hudson (1881) 
See note (xin). 

13 Old] Q%od S. "Walker couj 

YOL. IX. 


14 govern it^ you hear] gouerne it, you 
hewre QjQgQs* gowerne it you \ea 7 e 
The rest, govern. Bear you it Ma- 
lone. gooenu Bear it you Steevens 
conj. govern it Bear you KmjiQQr 
conj. 

1C time] Tyre Hudson, 1881 (S. Walker 
conj ) 

17 have brought] In a separate lino in 
Q1Q2Q3. 

18 his pUot thought] his pilot wrought 
Steevens conj. this pilot-thougJa 
Singer (Mason conj ). 

his pUoi] Malone, this Pilat Q1Q2QS. 
this Pilate The rest. 
thought ,] Malone, thought, F4. 
thought QqFg 

19 shall your thoughts] andyourthoughts 
shcdl Steevens conj. 

grow oni] Malone grone QqF3F4. 
go on Malono conj. (withdrawn). 


7 
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FSBICL3S. 


ACT IV. 


Like motes and shadows see them move awhile; 
Your ears unto your eyes I ’ll reconcile. 


Dumb Show. 

Enter Pbbiolbs at one door, viith aU his tram, Cleoh and Diontza at the 
other. Oleok shows Pebicubs die tomh, whereat Pebigles tnakes 
lamentation, puts on saekeloth, and in a mighty passwn depa/rts. 
Thm exeunt Cleon, Diontza, and die rest. 

See how belief may suffer by foul show ! 

This borrow’d passion stancfe for true old woe; 

And Pericles, in sorrow all devour’d, 26 

With sighs shot through and biggest tears o’ershower’d. 
Leaves Tarsus and again embarks. He swears 
Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs: 

He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 
A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 30 

And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. 

, [Reads the mscription on Mcurhials moniment. 

‘The fairest, sweet’st and best, lies here, 

Who wither’d in her spring of year 35 


21 motes\ F 4 . moates Qg, moats The 
rest. 

mace awhilel In a separate line m 

QiQ2Qs* 

awhil^ Steevons. a while QqFgF^ 

23 Dumb Show.] Malone, om. Qq 

Enter ..departs ] QqF 3 F 4 . 

Then... rest ] Edd. Then Cleon and 
Dionyza retire. Malone (1790) om, 
Qq[F^4 

See] Gowr. See QiQjQg Gower. 
See The rest. 

24 borrovfd] Bowe. borrowed QqFgF^. 
trite old] true-told Steevens conj. 
rue-told Jackson conj. true-owed 


Anon, conj 

29 'puts] Malone. p\tt QqFgF^. 

sea, Malone Sea he QqFf. 
31—33 Now. ..Dionyza.] Now. . .Dvorha. 
Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . Now take we out way To 
the Epitaph for Marina^ writ by 
Dwnma. (write Qg). 

32,33 Tke...Di07iyza] As in Malone. 
One Ime in QiQgQg. 

33 [Beads...] Malone, om QqFgF^. 

34 sweetest and] sweet st^ and Steevens 
(Malone conj). smetest^ and Qq 
F 3 F 4 . sweetest^ Malone, 1780 (Stee- 
vens conj.). 

35 with&id] Bowe. withered 
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She was of Tyrus the king^s daughter, 

On whom foul death hath made this slaughter; 

Marina was she call’d, and at her birth, 

Thetis, being proud, swallow’d some part o’ the earth: 

Therefore the earth, fearing to be o’erflow’d, 40 

Hath Thetis’ birth-child on the heavens bestow’d 
Wherefore she does, and swears slie ’ll never stint, 

Make raging battery upon shores of flint ’ 

No visor does become black villany 

So well as soft and tender flattery. 46 

Let Pericles believe bis daughter's dead, 

And bear his courses to be ordered 

By Lady Fortune ; while our scene must play 

His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day 

In her unholy service. Patience, then, 50 

And think you now are all in Mytilene [Exit, 


Scene V. Mytilene. A street before the brothel. 

Enfer^ from the brothel^ tm Gontlemen. 

First Oent. Did you ever hear the like? 

Sec. Oent No, nor never shall do in such a place as 
this, she being once gone. 


38—43 Bee note (xiv). 

39 Thetis\ Qi* That is Tho rest 
swallou^dl FgPi swallowed Qq. 
o’ the\ Malone. cstK Q, ath Q^Q, 
ofth^ The rest. 

40, 41 defrjiov^d. .hestov^d!\ oreflowed. 
bestomd Qq {})est owed Q 2 ). 

47 orderedil ordered f QiQgQs- 

48 seme mmt flay] Malone (1790) 
Steare must play QqF 3 E 4 {stteare Qg 
Q 3 . stear F^) tears must play Ma- 
lone, 1780 (Steevens coiy.). stage 
must play Malone conj. scenes dis- 


play Steevens. 

49 dauglitm^s] da/ughters Q^. daughter 
Tho rest. 

mU-a-day] well a-day^ P 4 . A full 
stop in the rest 

51 Mytilene] Mittelin MetalmeTh-Q 
rest. Mitylm Stcevons 
[Exit]Qq om. P 3 F 4 . 

Scene v ] Malone. Scene iv. Dyco. 
Mytilene.. brothel ] Malona 
Enter.. ] Malone, Enter two Gen- 
tlemen, QqF 3 F 4 


7—2 
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PEMOLES. 


ACT rv. 


First Gent But to have divinity preached there ! did 
you ever dream of such a thing? 6 

Sec. Gent. No, no. Come, I am for no more bawdy- 
houses : shall ’s go hear the vestals sing ? 

First Gent. I’ll do any thmg now that is virtuous; 
but I am out of the road of rutting for ever. 


Scene VI. The seme. A room in the brotiiel. 

Enter Pandar, Bawd, amd Boult 

Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the worth of 
her she had ne’er come here. 

Bawd. Fie, fie upon her ! she ’s able to freeze the 
god Priapus, and undo a whole generation. We must 
either get her ravished or he rid of her. When she 
should do for clients her fitment and do me the kindness 
of our profession, she has me her quirks, her reasons, her 
master reasons, her prayers, her knees; that she would 
make a puiitan of the devil, if he should cheapen a kiss 
of her. 10 

Boult. Faith, I must ravish her, or she’ll disfurnish 
us of all our cavaliers and make all our swearers priests. 

Pand. Now, the pox upon her green-sickness for me ! 

Batvd. Faith, there ’s no way to be rid on ’t hut by 
the way to the pox. Here comes the Lord Lysimachus 
disguised. 16 


7 shaU Q1Q3Q3 shall %oe Tho rest 
9 [Exeunt.] F^F4. Exit Qq 
Scene vi ] Malone. Scene v. Dyce 
The same . ] Malone 
Enter. . .] Malone Enter Bawdes 3 
Q1Q2Q3 Enter the three Bauds 
Q4Q3Q6 Enter the three Bawdes. 
Fg, Enter the three Bawds. F4 


8 master reasonsl Qj. maisters reasoTis 
Q2Q3. Hyphened in 
8 he\ hee Qg 

12 cavaliers'll^ Gaualereea(i^. Caua- 
leres Qg catuders Qg Caualeers 
Q4Q5. Oa/valeers Q^Fg. oavaUeria 
Anon, conj 

14 QiQ2Q3* of it The rest. 
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Boult. We should have both lord and lown, if the 
peevish baggage would but give way to customers. 

Evieft Lysimaohus 

I/ys. How now ! How a dozen of virginities ^ 

Bawd. Now, the gods to-bless your honour ' 20 

Boult. I am glad to see your honour in good health. 
Lys. You may so; 'tis the better for yon that your 
resortera stand upon sound legs. How now, wholesome 
iniquity have you that a man may deal withal, and 
defy the surgeon? 20 

Bawd. We have here one, sir, if she would — but 

there never came her like in Mytilene. 

I/ys. If she ’Id do the deed of darkness, thou wouldst 
say. 

Bawd. Your honour knows what ’tis to say well 

enough. .31 

I/ys. Well, call forth, call forth. 

Bovlt. For flesh and blood, sir, white and red, you 
shall see a rose; and she were a rose indeed, if she had 
but — .35 

I/ys. What, piithee ? 

Boult. 0 , sir, I can be modest. 


20 to-hle 8 s\ Hyphened by Malouo (Tyr- 
whitt oonj.). hlesie Qg. 

22 Tmy 80 j“\ 80 QjQ^Qs. may so^ 

The rest. 

24 miquity have you thcLt\ iniquitie 
ham yov^ that Q1Q2Q3. wipumty 
have you, thoA The rest, iniquity 9 
Eave you that Malone. See note 
{XV). 

mthal\ with all Q3 

25 mrge<m\ ckvrwgion Qg. 

26 h£re one] QiQgQg. me heere Q4Q5. 


mie here 00^3^4 

m^(dd--Amt] Malone, would, hut 
QiQgQ^. wouldr^But The rest, 
reading 26, 27 as two linos, tho first 
ending would. 

28 deed] deede Q^Qq. deedee Q1Q2Q3 
deeds Q4F3F4. 

32 [Exit Boult. Grant White 
33, 37 Boult] Bawd Grant White. 

35 ] Q4Q5QeF3F4. hut. QxQgQs* 

30 pitJm] prithi QjQgQs* yretim The 
rest. 
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PEEICLES. 


ACT IV. 


I/ys. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no less 
than it gives a good report to a number to be chaste. 

\Eayi;t BcntM 

Bawd. Here comes that which grows to the stalk ; 
never plucked yet, I can assure you. 4i 

Me-eiUer Boult with ISIabina 
Is she not a fair creature? 

Xys. Faith, she would serve after a long voyage at 
sea. WeU, there ’s for you : leave us. 

Bawd. I beseech your honour, give me leave : a 
word, and I’ll have done presently. 46 

I/ys. I beseech you, do. 

Bawd. [To ifmna] First, I would have you note, this 
is an honourable man. 

Mar. I desire to find him so, that I may worthily 
note him. 6i 

Bawd. Next, he’s the governor of this country, and 
a man whom I am bound to. 

Mar. If he govern the country, you ai'e bound to hiuri 
indeed; but how honourable he is in that, I know not. 

Bawd. Pray you, without any more virginal fencing, 
will you use him kindly? He will line your apron with 
gold. 


38 dignijm\ dignities QiQaQs dignUg 
%8 I^lalone conj. 

39 a nwmh&rl Maloue supposes this to 
be corrupt, a, nm Ih&re Jackson 
conj. an anekor Smger a mur- 
c^erS. Walker conj a lecher Anon 
conj. a maiden Hudson, 1881 (Anon 
conj ) a pomder Kinnear conj. a 
wanton Anon, conj 

to he clmte\ of th chaste Collier 
(ed. 2) 


[Exit Boult.] Dyce. om, QqF8F4. 

40 — 46 Here. .presentlyl\ Irregular lines 
in QqFjF^ Prose in Malone. 

42 Re-enter...] Dyce. Enter Manna. 
Q4Q6 Qo^ 8^4» 8^ chaste, line 39. 
om. QiQjQj. 

45, 46 leaue : a word,'] Malone, learn a 
loord, QqF 3 F 4 

48 [To Manna] To Marina, whom she 
takes aside. Malona om. QqF3F4. 

56 a?i7/] and Qg. 
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Mar. What he will do graciously, I will thankfully 
i-eceive. eo 

I^s. Ha' you done? 

Bawd. My lord, she’s not paced yet: you must take 
some pains to work her to your manage. Come, we will 
leave his honour and her together. Go thy ways. 

[Etcmnt Bound, Pandor, cmd BoviU. 
Lys. Now, pretty one, how long have you been at 
this trade ^ 66 

i¥ar. What trade, sir? 

Zys. Why, I cannot name 't but 1 shall offend. 

Mar. I cannot be offended with my trade. Please 
you to name it. 7o 

Lys. How long have you been of this profession? 
Mar. E’er since I can remember. 

Lys. Did you go to ’t so young* Were you a 
gamester at five or at seven? 

M<ar. Earlier too, sir, if now I be one. 76 

Lys. Why, the house you dwell in proclaims you to 
be a creature of sale. 

Ma/r. Do you know this house to be a place of such 
resort, and will come into’t? I hear say you are of 
honourable parts and are the governor of this place, so 


61 Har\ Ea Q1Q2Q3. Have Tho i*egt. 

62 paoed\ padste Q1Q2Q3Q4QC. pci>9te 
Qg paceHY^ 

64 Qo thy waysJl Q1Q2QS. Omitted in 
the rest. Given to Lysimaohns by 
Malone. 

[Exeunt ] Malone. Exit Baud 

Q4Q6Q6^3^4* QlQaQi* 

66 trade f] trade, Qg. 

68 Why^ I ccm<M)t nmneH'\ "What 1 can- 
not name Malone (Steevens), 
nameHl F3E4. name Qq. 


69, *70 Proso in QqF 3 p 4 . Two 

linos, the first ending trade^ in 
Eowo. 

*72 Ber"] Ever Malone. 

*73 to HI F 3 E 4 . too H Qq. to it Malone. 
76 Why, the] Malone. Why ? the Q^Qy 
Qg. Why the The rest 

79 into H] irUoo H QiQ 2 Q 3 . into it The 
rest 

you are] you ’re Q^, you V Q 2 Q 3 

80 are] QiQ 2 Q 3 . Omitt^ in the rest. 
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PEBICLES. 


ACT IV. 


Lys. Why, hath your principal made known unto 
you who I am? 

Ma/r. Who is my principal? 83 

Lys. Why, your herb- woman; she that sets seeds 
and roots of shame and iniquity. 0, you have heard 
something of my power, and so stand aloof for more 
serious wooing. But I protest to thee, pretty one, my 
authority shall not see thee, or else look friendly upon 
thee. Come, bring me to some private place : come, 
come. 90 

Mar. If you were bom to honour, show it now; 

K put upon you, make the judgement good 
That thought you worthy of it. 

Iajs. How’s this? how’s this? Some more; be sage. 
Mar. For me 

That am a maid, though most imgentle fortune 95 

Have placed me in this sty, where, since I came. 
Diseases have been sold dearer than physic, 

0, that the gods 

Would set me free from this unhallow’d place. 

Though they did change me to the meanest bird lOO 
That flies i’ the purer air! 

81 TFAy,] Q <1 Whyf 
84 8^(ida\ seed Boswell 
86 aloof] Rowe, aloft QqF 3 F 4 
91—93 If,., of it] Verse tot by Rowe 
Prose in QqFjF^. 

94 Some more;] So more; or Co7ne noio, 

Darnel conj. Once more^ Elzo conj 
more; le sage ] wore, beseech, Collior 
conj. 

sage ] sage — Rowe. 

94 — 101 For air Arranged as by 

Dyce after Collier, who reads That 
the gods m 1 98. Prose in QqFjF^. 

Seven lines, ending ungentle,., stie^ 

,. sold. ..gods plaee^. ,Urd.,.air^ m 


Rowe and Malone (1780). Seven, 

ending me, fortune came, .. 

•pkymlz.„th%s. .to,.. air, m Malone 
(1790). Eight hnes in Steevens 
(1793), ending me,., fortune., .stie,... 
sold. . .good gods. . .place, . .bird. . .air. 

96 Have stg,] Hath pladd me here 

vrUhin this loathsome stie, Steevens. 
sty] lothsome stie Malone (1780). 

08 0, that the gods] 0 that the gods 
Q 4 Q 6 Q 6 ^S^ 4 * gods Qj[Q 2 Q 3 < 

0 that the good gods Malone (1780). 

99 unhallo^dd] vnhalUmd Q 4 Q 6 . 
vnhalomd Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . unhallowed Qg. 
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l/ys. I did. not think 

Thou couldst have spoke so well; ne’er dream’d thou 
couldst. 

I brought hither a corrupted mind, 

Thy speech had alter’d it. Hold, here ’s gold for thee : 
Persever in that clear way thou goest, 106 

And the gods strengthen thee! 

Mar. The good gods preserve you 1 

Lys. For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no iU intent; for to me 
The very doors and windows savour vilely. 

Fare thee well. Thou art a piece of virtue, and no 
I doubt not but thy training hath been noble. 

Hold, here’s more gold for thee. 

A curse upon him, die he like a thief, 

That robs thee of thy goodness ! If thou dost 

Hear from me, it shall be for thy good. 116 

Re-erOer Boult 

Boult I beseech your honour, one piece for me. 

101 — 106 I did, , ,thee f] Arranged as by lirmim, ,vilehj, , .welly . .not, . .noble, 

Rowe. Prose in QqFjF^. ...tJiee; ..thief. ..me, ...good. 

102 o(yuldi£\ woMet Elze oonj. 107, 108 For... That /] For me be you 

nder] nere QjQsQj. I nere QiQgQij. thoughteriy that I Q1Q3Q3. For my 

I ndre F3F4 jparty I Tho rest. 

dreamed] F3F4 drmpH QiQaQs 110 Fare thee wdl\ Farmell Steovons. 
dreampi Q4Q6Qe. 114, 115 If . ?7ie,] As in Dyce, If thou 

104 aUer^d] Rowe, altered Qqp3F4. From me Malono (1780), 

105 persevere Q3F4. Persever ending the line heaPst. The first 

/stHl Steevens. line ends goodmss in Malone (1790). 

the god8...The good godsl The good Steevens, reading with Malone, 

gods... The gods Elze conj., ending ends the line 

line 105 at amd 114 dos{\ doest Q1Q2Q3 

good\ om. Steevens. 116 Re-enter Boult.] Dyce. As Lysi- 

107 — 115 For ] As in Malone, maohus is putting up his purse, 

except line 114. Prose in QqF3F4. Boult enters. Malone, om. QqFj 

Rowe, reading with F3F4, ends the F4. 
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PMtlCLES. 


ACT IV. 


I/ys. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! 

Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it. 

Would sink, and overwhelm you. Away ! [EauU. 119 
Boult. How’s thisi We must take another course 
with you. If your peevish chastity, which is not worth 
a breakfast in the cheapest country under the cope, shall 
undo a whole household, let me be gelded like a spaniel. 
Come your ways. 

Mar. Whither would you have me? 125 

Boult. I must have your maidenhead taken off, or 
the common hangman shall execute it. Come your ways. 
We’ll have no more gentlemen driven away. Come your 
ways, I say. 


Be-enter Bawd. 

Bawd. How now! what’s the matter? 130 

Bmlt. Worse and worse, mistress ; she has here 
spoken holy words to the Lord Lysimachus. 

Bawd. 0 abominable ! 

Bmlt. She makes our profession as it wei-e to stink 
afore the face of the gods. 135 

Bawd. Marry, hang her up for ever! 

Boult. The nobleman would have dealt with her like 


117 — 119 AvaunU.Away f\ Verse first 
in Eowe. In Stcovens the lines 
end hou8ej..it vp,„Awayf In 
Collier they end hotise,,„woM . 
Auayf Prose in QqFgP^ 

117 AmuTit,] Amunij avamt, Anon, 
conj 

datmecl] damCd 

118 dotK\ doeth QiQaQs 
it\ It up Steevens 

119 you. Away! [Exit.] you Away 
[Exit. Eowe. you. Away. QqFj 


Fj {away. Fg). you all. Away I 
[Exit Lysimachus Steevens. you. 
[Away. Anon, conj 

121 you.’\ Malone, youf QqFgF^, 

122 cope} coop Q1Q2F3F4 ooape 
QfiQe* 

127 ways} Dyce way QqF8F4 

130 Ee-enter . ] Malone. Enter Bawd. 
Eowe Enter Bawdes. QqFgF^ 

131 has} Q1Q2Q3. hath The rest. 

134 Eowe. Se QqFgF^. 

136 afore} Q1Q2Q3. before The rest 
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a nobleman, and she sent him away as cold as a snow- 
ball, saying his prayers too. 139 

Bawd. Boult, take her away ; use her at thy pleas- 
ure : crack the glass of her virginity, and make the rest 
malleable. 

Boult. An if she were a thornier piece of gi’ound 
than she is, she shall be ploughed. 

Mar. Hark, hark, you gods! 146 

Bawd. She conjures : away with her 1 Would she 
had never come within my doors I Marry, hang you ! 
She ’s bom to undo us. Will you not go the way of 
women-kind? Marry, come up, my dish of chastity with 
rosemary and bays ! [Exit, iso 

Boult. Come, mistress; come your ways with me. 
Mar. Whither wilt thou have me ? 

Boult. To take from you the jewel you hold so dear. 
Mar. Prithee, tell me one thing first. 

Boult. Come now, your one thing. 155 

Mar. What canst thou wish thine enemy to be? 
Boult. Why, I could wish him to be my master, or 
rather, my mistress. 

Mom'. Neither of these are so bad as thou art, 

Since they do better thee in their command. leo 

Thou hold’st a place, for which the pained’st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change : 


142 Tmlleable] makable QiQ2Q3. 

maU-ahU male-ahBe Qg. 

rmieaUe 

143 An if] Malone (1780). And if Qq 

144 ploughed.] plowed hlmed 

Qs* 

149 wo7nm-hvnd\ wmm-hMe 

150 Says] ham QiQ 2 Q 3 . hayee The 
rest 


[Exit.] om. QiQaQg. 

161 wrnje] F 4 . waijdB Fg. way Qq. 

152 wdt thjov\ would you F 3 F 4 

156 ifdTng]tlmgfF^. 

156 he ?] he. Q^QgQj 
169—162 Neither. ..change^ Ai-rangod 
as hj Eowe. Prose in QqFgF 4 . 
169 are] are yet Rowe. 

162 Of] o/QiQgQg. in The rest 
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PERICLES. 


ACT IV. 


Thou art the damned door-keeper to every 
Coistrel that comes inquiring for his Tib ; 

To the choleric fisting of every rogue les 

Thy ear is liable; thy food is such 
As hath been, belch’d on by infected lungs. 

Boult What would you have me do ? go to the wars, 
would you? where a man may serve seven years for the 
loss of a leg, and have not money enough in the end to 
buy him a wooden one 1 171 

Mar. Do any thing but this thou doest. Empty 
Old receptacles, or common shores, of filth; 

Serve by indenture to the common hangman : 

Any of these ways are yet better than this ; 176 

For what thou professest, a baboon, could he speak. 


163-- 167 Arranged as 

by Malone (1780) Prose m QqF, 
F 4 , Four lines, ending comes... 
rogue...8U(ih...lung8,m'RoyT(i Five 
lines, ending cogstrel , . tib,. .rogm 
.. 8uch...hngs^ m Malone (1790). 
Five lines, ending iib, . 

ear...8uch. .lungs, in Stcovens. 

163 damned\ damn'd Rowe 

164 Coi8tre[\ coys^rd Malone, custerell 

QiQsQa* QiQsQfl. cmMrel 

FsFi- 

mim\ hither comes Steevens 
166 everg] each Steevens. 

166 food\ very food Steevens 

167 infected] Qfi. infeciims'S^^ 

169 w7\jere a man may] wher a rnan 

may Qj. where a m mday Qg. 
wJyere a ma may Q 3 . 

172—176 Do ..this, 'I Arranged as by 
Malone. Prose in QqF^jF^ Four 
lines, ending dost, ... Mth;. ••hang- 
maun,... this, in Ro\\(‘ 

172 — 177 Bo... dear S. Walker would 
end the lines thing, .receptacles,,.. 


mdmture... ways.. ..thou.... speak ... 
dear. Hudson (1881) adopts this 
arrangement, but ends the first hne 
at this. 

172 doest] QiQgQg. dost The rest. 

173 or common] common Steevens. 
common shores] Hyphened m F 8 F 4 . 
coTMMm sewers Malone. 

176 yet better] better yet Malone 

176—179 For, ..thee] Arranged as by 
Malone (1790). Prose in QqF 3 F 4 . 
Four hues, ending 7m...gods,..me ^ 
..thee, m Malone (1780). Four, 
ending baboon, . ..dear . . .place . .thee, 
in Steevens. The hues end speaJs, 
...gods ...me! ...thee in Boswell. 
Three lines, ending speak,... safely 
...thee, in Knight. 

17C — 185 For scholars] Eight irre- 

gular lines in Rowe 

176 what thou professest] that which 
thou professest here Hudson, 1881 
(S. Walker conj.). 
whod] that which Steevens. 
speaF] but speak Steevens, 
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Would own a name too dear. 0, that the gods 
Would safely deliver me from this place I 
Here, here’s gold for thee. 

If that thy master would gain by me, 180 

Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance. 

With other virtues, which I ’ll keep from boast ; 

And I win undertake all these to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city wiU 
Yield many scholars. 188 

Boult. But can you teach aU this you speak of? 

Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home again, 

And prostitute me to the basest groom 
That doth frequent your house. 

Boult. Well, I will see what I can do for thee : if I 
can place thee, I wiU. ' i 9 i 

Mar. But amongst honest women. 

Boult. Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongst 
them. But since my master and mistress have bought 
you, there’s no going but by their consent: therefore I 
will make them acquainted with your purpose, and I 
doubt not but I shall find them tractable enough. Come, 
I ’ll do for thee what I can ; come your ways. [Exmnt. 


Vll 0, that\ that QiQ 2 Q 3 - Ma- 
lone. 

178 ddiDer .place f] from this place 

deliver me! Malone (1780) Siee- 
vens and Boswell 

179 here^s] here is Steevens. 

180—186 Jfthat...scholar8.]I>mdQdm 

by Malone. Prose in QqPsF^. 

180 gam] gain aught Malone (1780). 
get gam Anon conj. male gam 
Hudson (1881). have gain Kinnear 
conj. 


181 seiv] Malone, sow QiQ 2 Q 3 P 4 . sense 
QiQsQe^S' 

183 I mil] Rowe. mU QqFsF*. 

186 of] o/Fg. 

187 — 189 Jl^ove Jiotese,] As in Rowe 

Prose in Q^QgQcFgF^. Prove 

againe as one line, Arid., huse 
prose in QiQgQg. 

192 womm.] woman, Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . wormi? 
Malone. 

193 amongst] Q^. a^rnug The rest, 

194 hav^ F 4 . hath The rest 
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PBEICLBS. 


ACT Y. 


ACT V. 


Ei\teT Gower 

(low. Marina thus the brothel ’scapes, and chances 
Into an honest house, our story says. 

She sings like one i mm ortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays; 

Deep clerks she dumbs, and with her needle composes 6 
Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry. 

That even her art sisters the natural roses; 

Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry : 

That pupils lacks she none of noble race. 

Who pour their bounty on her, and her gain xo 

She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her place; 

And to her father turn our thoughts again. 

Where we left him, on the sea. We there him lost , 
Whence, driven before the winds, he is arrived 
Here where his daughter dwells ; and on this coast 16 
Suppose him now at anchor. The city strived 
God Neptxme’s annual feast to keep : from whence 


Act y.] Malone 

2 lioneit Aotwe] HoiiesUhouse (m italics) 

QiQaQs 

6 dumhs\ dvmV$ Q1Q2 

needWl n&eU Q1Q2Q3. neeld Ma- 
lone 

7 art Q1Q2Q3. art, mtm The 
rest 

roses , 1 Roses Q1Q2Q3. Roses, The 
rest 

8 silk,] me Qi. 

tiDin with] Malone. Tmne, with Qq 

FA- 

9 pupils] FgF^ pupUs Qq 

11 Here we] here we QiQ2Qs. Leaue m 


The rest 

12 turri] twnid Qg. 

13 on the sea. We lost ;] Malone. 07 i 
the Sea, me there him left, QxQ2Q3. 
at sea, tunibled and tost, The rest 
{sea tumbled Qg). See note (xvi). 

14 Whence^ Steeveus. Where QiQ2Q3. 
And The rest 

wiiids] windes Q1Q2Q3. winde Q4Q5 
wind F3F4 

1C city strived] city^s hidd Singer, od. 2 
(Steovens oonj ). city ’s stirdd Km- 
near conj 

17 Neptunds] F^ Neptunes QjQqFj. 
Neptune The rest 



PEEIOIiES. 


Ill 


Lysimachus our Tyrian ship espies, 

His banners sable, trimm’d with rich expense; 

And to him in his barge with fervour hies. 20 

In your supposing once more put your sight 
Of heavy Pericles ; think this his bark : 

Where what is done in action, more, if might, 

Shall be discover’d; please you, sit, and hark. [EaM. 


Scene I. On hoard Fericles’ ship, off Myiilem. A close pavilion 
on deck, with a curtain before it; Pekicles within it, reclined 
m a comh. A barge lying beside the Tyrim vessel 


Enter two Sailors, one idongmg to the Tynan vessel, the otlter to the 
barge; to them Helioakus 

Tyr. Sail. [To Hw Sailor of MytHene] Where is Lord Heli' 
canusi he can resolve you. 


19 Sis] Set Hudson, 1881 (S. Walkor 
oonj ) 

20 f&rvour\ former 

20—22 hies. In „Pencle 8 ;'\ In 
y<mr eapposing — Owie more put your 
sight On heaoy Pericles , Malono 
conj. 

21, 22 sight Of heavy Pericles sight Of 
heavy Perides^ QtQsQo 

heavy Pericles^ Q1Q2Q3 

heavy Pericles^ F3F4. sight Our 

heavy Pericles^ Rowo. sight, Of 

heavy Pencles Malone, 

22 heavy'l heaue Q3 
hisi the Malone. 

23, 24 what is . ShalV\ of what . 
Should Steevens conj. 

23 in action, moTe[ in action mwe Por- 
ring conj, 

m/>re, if might\ more if might Qq, 
more of might F3F4. {more, if might) 
Spence conj. (N. & Q., 1879) 


23, 24 more.,disooveP<P\ Put in a pa- 
renthesis in F3F4. 

24 discoveiiid\ discmerd Q^, discou&red 
The rest. 

Scene i ] Malone 
On board vessel ] Malono 
Enter... Helicauus.] Malono. Enter 
Hehcanus, to him 2. Saylors. Q^Qg, 
Enter 2, Saylcr. Q3 Enter Holli- 
canns with two Saylors. Q^. Enter 
Hollicanuw, to him two Saylors. 
The rest. 

3, 11 Tyr. Sail] Malone. I Say. Qq 

1 — 6 Where., Aoilll] As in Steevens. 
Prose m QqF3F4. 

1 Where is Lord] QiQ2Q3 Where is 
the Lord The rest. Whereas the 
lord Steevens 

Helicanus] Eelicane Staunton (S. 
Walker conj.). 
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PBBICLES. 


ACT V. 


0 , here he is. 

Sir, there is a barge put off from Mytilene, 

Anfl in. it is Lysimachus the governor, 

Who craves to come aboard. What is your mill 5 
Hel. That he have his. Call up some gentlemen. 

Tyr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen ! my lord calls. 

JSnter two or three Gentlemen. 

First Gent. Doth your lordship call ? 

Hd. Gentlemen, there is some of worth would come 
aboard; I pray, greet him fairly. 10 

[The GentleT/ien and the two Sailors desoemd^ cmd go oqi 

hoa/rd the barge, 

MUer frani thence^ Lysimaohus, and Lords, with the Gentlemen 
and the two Sailors. 


Tyr. Sail. Sir, 

This is the man that can, in aught you would, 

Eesolve you. 

Lys. Had, reverend sir 1 the gods preserve you I 
Hd. And you, sir, to outlive the age I am, 16 


2 [Enter Hdicanus. Staunton. 

2, 3 u. Sir,] Rowe, is, Sir, F3F4 ts 
Sir, Qq 

3 there is] there ’3 Steoveus. 

7 Tyr. Sail] Malone. 2, Say. 

Q3 2 SayL The rest. 

8 Enter two or three...] Enter two... 
Malone 

First Gent. Both,., call?] Omitted 
inFf. 

Both] Boeth 

9, 10 Qentlefm.en.„f airly ] Prose m Qq 
F3F4. Verso first by Steevons. 

9 soTfie] some <me Malone (1780). 

10 pray, greet] pray you greet pray 


thee greet FgF^. pray ye greet Rowe 
pray you. To greet Steevens. 
him] Q1Q2Q3 them The rest. 

[The Gentlemen... barge ] Malone, 
om. QqFgF^. 

11 Enter ] Malone, substantially 

Enter Lysimachus. QqF3F4 

11 — 13 Sir,., you.] Divided as by Ma- 
lone (1790) Prose in QqF3F4. 

12 aught] Malone, ought 

14 reroerend] Rowe, reu&rent QqF3F4. 

16, 16 And,, do.] Divided as by Ma- 
lone (1790). Prose m QqF3F4. Ma- 
lone (1780) ends hne 16 am, and. 

15 wr,] Malone (1790) om. QqF3P4. 
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And die as I would do. 

lys. You wish me well. 

Being on shore, honouring of Neptune’s triumphs, 

Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 

I made to it, to know of whence you ai'e. 

Hel. First, what is your place? 

Lys. 1- O'lii the governor 20 

Of this place you lie before. 

Hel Sir, 

Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king ; 

A man who for this three months hath not spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance 26 

But to prorogue his grief. 

lys. Upon what ground is his distemperature ? 

Hel. ’Twould be too tedious to repeat; 

But the main grief springs from the loss 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 30 

Lys. May we not see him ? 

Hel. You may ; 

But bootless is your sight ; he will not speak 

16—19 You are.] Dmdod as by Eowe Tho rest. 

Proso in QqF3F4 28 ^T^nould] Twould QiQ2Q;j. h would 

20 Firet^ First, m, Steevens Fmt, The rest. Sir, it would Malone. 

say Ajoon. couj. 28—30 ^Twould.. .wife.] The linos otid 

20, 21 I . before.] Divided as by Dyce. os m MoJone. JEVosc in 

One line in QqF3F4. Malone ends 28 too] too too Collior conj., reading It 
line 20 1 cm. would. 

20 the] om. Steevons 29 grief] grief of cdl liMono 

22 — ^26 Sir... grief] Divided as by Stee- 31 him?] him, then? Stoevens 

yens. Prose in QqFjF^. Four linos 32—34 You miy.] As in Collier. 

in Rowe. Prose in QqFjF^ Two lines, the 

23 vesse} w] QiQ2Q3. vessel ^s The rost first ending bootless, in Malone. 

24 rrumths] momtks Q1Q2Q3 32 may;] may vudeed, sir, Steevons 

26 prorogue] Q1Q2Q3. prolor^ Tho 33 bootless is] hootlesse. Is QiQ^Qj. 

rest. sight; he loill] sight see, will Qj 

27 his] QiF 3F4. this Tho rest sight, hee will Qj. sight, he wdl Tho 

dwtemperatm^i^fi^ dutemperanae rest. 

VOL. IX. 


8 
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PEBKXBS. 


ACT V. 


To any. 

I/ys. Yet let me obtain my wish. 

Hd. Behold him. [PericUs dMcovered] This was a goodly 


person, 33 

Till the disaster that, one mortal night. 

Drove him to this. 

lAfs. Sir king, all hail ' the gods preserve yon ' 

Hail, royal sir ! 

Hd. It is in vain; he will not speak to yon. ao 
First Lord. Sh, 

We have a maid in Mytilene, I durst wager, 

Would win some words of him. 


Lys. ’Tis well bethought. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony 

And other chosen attractions, would allure, 46 

And make a battery through his deafen’d parts, 

Which now are midway stopp’d : 

She is all happy as the fairest of all. 

And with her fellow maids is now upon 


34 Lys ] See note (xvii) 

Yat Ut\ Q1Q2Q3 Let The rest, 
85—37 Behold,,Ms,’\ The lines end as 
m Malone. Prose in Qq.F3P4 

35 him ] hini^ eir. Malone. 

[Pencles discovered] Malone om 
QqFgF^. 

3G thaU.,nighi\ that m mortals wait 
Jackson conj. 

wight\ Malone weight Qq, wight 
The rest. 

38, 39 Bit ,avrf\ Prose m QqFjF* 
The first line ends haU^ in Malone. 
39 Eail^ hail^ Eail^ Steevens, dividing 
as Malone. 

41 First Lord.] 1. Lord. Steevens 
Lord QqF3F4 

41—43 Bvr,, hvni!\ As in Dyce. Two 
hues in Malone (1790). Prose in 
QqFgF^ 


43 of him\ Qq. from him F3F4 
43 — 62 ’Tw... sorrow;.] Divided jis by 
Malone. Prose in QqF3F4 

45 chos€frC\ choice Steevens. 

46 hatterg] hcUtrie Qq 

deaferC(L\ Malone, defmd ofo- 
fefnded The rest defatidd Steevens 
oonj. (withdrawn). 

•part8\ part Qg ^or^« Steevens conj 

48 Bhe.^of all^ She, all as happy as of 
all the fairest Stoevena She is as 
hardy as the fairest opal Jackson 
conj. 

49 And with hef\ Malone and her Qq 

F3F4. 

And . vpon\ Is, with h&r fellow maid^ 
ens, now withn Steevens. 
is] Malone, om QqFgE^. 
vpo7i\ about Mason conj 
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The leafy shelter that abuts against 50 

The island’s side [WMeperi a Lord, who goe» off the 

barge of LysiTnachtus 

Ilel. Sure, all ’s effectless ; yet nothing we ’ll omit 
That bears recovery’s name. But, since your kindness 
We have stretch’d thus far. let us beseech you 
That for our gold we may provision have, 6fi 

Wherein we are not destitute for want. 

But weary for the staleness. 

Zys. 0, sir, a courtesy 

Which if we should deny, the most just go^ 

For every graff would send a caterpillar. 

And so inflict our province. Yet once more oo 

Let me entreat to know at large the cause 
Of your king’s sorrow. 

Sd. Sit, sir, 1 win recount it to you. 

But, see, I am prevented. 


Re^tOer, from the barge, Lord, roUh Mabina, mid a young Lady. 

0, here is 


60 The Uajy skelter that\ The UvMl 
thai dose Steevens conj. (with- 
drawn) 

leajy\ leauie Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . leme 

Uvie The rest, 

shdler] shelver Malone conj 

61 UlaTids'l island F 3 F 4 

[Whispers Lysimachus ] Ma- 

lone, substantially, om QqFjF^, 

52 all Malone, all QqF 3 F 4 
63, 64 Thai,,, . yow] Three lines, end- 
ing 7iame,„far,„,yo% in Collier. 

64 thus'\ this Q 5 . 
you\youjhiriher^ Steevens. 

65 provision have'\ QiQjQg. haue pro- 
uision The rest 

58 yods"] Byce, and S Walker oory, 
Ood QqFjFj 


60 afflvit Singei*, od. 2 (Malone 

conj.). 

62, 63 8%t,.,pr0vented,'\ Divided as by 
Collier. Prose in QqF^F^. Malone 
ends line 62 see; Steevens at it, 

62 8vt^ sir,] Fg Sir, sir, Q^F^, Sit sir. 
The rest. 

to you] om. Steevens 

63 Re-enter,..] Byce. Enter... Malone, 
substantially. Enter Marina. Qq 

03 — 65 0 .presence f] Divided as by 

Steevens. Two lines, the first end- 
ing for, m QqF 3 F 4 , Three, ending 
lady,„not,„pre8ence? in Malone. 

63 here is] Steevens. hee *rs Q^. lieer 
Q2Q3. hee^sQ^, here^s 


8—2 
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PEKICLES. 


ACT V. 


The lady that I sent for. Welcome, fair one ! — 

Is’t not a goodly presence? 

Hd. She’s a gallant lady. 65 

Zys. She’s such a one, that, were I well assured 
Came of a gentle kind and noble stock, 

I Id wish no better choice, and think me I’arely wed. 
Fair one, aU goodness that consists in bounty 
Expect even here, where is a kingly patient : 70 

If that thy prosperous and artificial feat 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught. 

Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 
As thy desires can wish. 

Mar. Sir, I will use 

My utmost skill in his recovery, provided 75 

That none but I and my companion maid 
Be suffer’d to come near him. 

Lys. Come, let us leave her ; 


64, 65 om!r—h H] one Is H F 3 F 4 . owe, 
^ Q1Q2QS' one: 1 st Q4Q5Qe. 

66 joresence] MaJono present QqFgF^. 
She ^s a] A Steevens, 

66—68 She ^8 ..wedf.] Divided as in Q4 
QgQgFgF^. The lines end assurde , . , 
wish , wed^ in Q1Q2Q3. 

66, 67 such a one, Carne] such, tlmt 
she came Steevens, ending linos 66, 
67 aaim,, wish 

67 Come of a gmtle\ She came of gentle 
Hudson (1881), arranging as in the 
text. 

a] om. Steevens 

68 rU\ He Q^QsQg. I F^F, I do 

QiQ2Qi‘ 

wed\ to wed QiQgQ^. 

69 Fair owe, aU\ Malone. Faire on aU 
Q1Q2Q3 Fairs cfc all Faire 
and all QgQg. Fair and all F3F4 
hountyl Id^alone (Steevens). heautie 
Q1Q2Q3. leanty The rest. 


71 prosp&rons, feat] prosperous artifice 
and fate Mason conj. 
prosperous and artifi/iial]prosperous~ 
artificial Steevens. 

prosperous] properous Q4Qy 

feat] Steevens (Percy conj.) fate 

QqPs^i- 

72 aught] Malone ough QqF3F4. 

74 — 77 Sir him] Divided as by Ma- 
lone Prose in QqF3F4 

75 My] om. Q3 

utmost] Qi(^ Utermost The rest. 
recovery] recurs Hudson, 1881 (S. 

Walker conj.). 

promded] Put in a separate line by 
Dyco. 

75, 76 provided,, maid\ Pronded none 
hut I and my companion Steevens 

76 maid] maids Malone conj. 

77 suffefi^d] Malone, sufer^ QqFjKj. 
77, 78 Come prosperous f] Divided as 

by Steevens Prose m QqFgFj. 
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And the gods make her prosperous t [J/ortJta Hn^s. 

Lys. Mark’d he your music? 

Mar. No, nor look’d on us. 

Lys. See, she will speak to him. 80 

Mar. Hail, sir! my lord, lend ear. 

Per. Hum, ha! 

Mar. I am a maid. 

My lord, that ne’er before invited eyes, 

But have been gazed on like a comet : she speaks, 86 
My lord, that, may he, hath endured a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh’d. 

Though wayward fortune did malign my state. 

My derivation was from ancestor 

Who stood equivalent with mighty kings . 9o 

But time hath rooted out my parentage. 

And to the world and awkward casualties 
Bound me in servitude. [Aside] I will desist; 

But there is something glows upon my cheek. 

And whispers in mine ear ‘Go not till he speak.' 96 
P&r. My fortunes — ^parentage — good parentage — 

To equal mine! — was it not thus? what say you? 


78 [Manna sings.] Malone The Song. 
QqFf 

79 Marl^d\ Mark Mark 

QiQ2Q3‘ 

nvudo?] rrmioJc: 

Mar.] Maid, or Lady Anon, conj, 
nor] not Qg. 

8^ [Striking her. Anon. conj. from Wil- 
kins’ Novel. Pushing her back 
£dd. conj. 

83 — 95 I am.,,8peak^] Divided as by 
Malone. Prose in QqFgFg 
85 like a comet] comet-Mkc Steevens 
87 weigh'd] wagde QiQgQj. weighed 
The rest 


90 F 4 equiuolmt^^r&oi. 

92 awkward] augward Qj. 

93 [Aside] Malone, om. QqF 3 F 4 . 

[He suddenly places her at arm’s 
length. Nicholson conj. 

95 m] om Steevens. 

96—99 Mg,. .violence,] As in Malone 
Prose in QqFjFg. 

96, 97 fortunes . . Td] Malone, fortunes, 
^rentage, good •parentage, to Q^Qg 
Qg. fortunes, parentage, good pa- 
rentage to fortunes pa- 

rentage, good parentage to Qg. 

97 thus^ Rowe (ed. 1 ), thus! Rowe 
(ed. 2 ). thus, QqFjF 4 
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ACT V. 


Mar. I said, my lord, if you did know my parentage, 
You would not do me violence. 

Per. I do think so. Pray you, turn your eyes upon me. 
You are like something that — ^What countrywoman* loi 
Here of these shores? 

Mar. No, nor of any shores : 

Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Per. I am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping. 
My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one loe 
My daughter might have been: my queen’s square brows; 
Her stature to an inch; as wand-like straight, 

As silver-voiced ; her eyes as jewel-like 
And cased as richly; in pace another Juno; no 

Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, 
The more she gives them speech. Where do you live? 

Mar. Where I am but a stranger : from the deck 
You may discern the place. 

Per. Where were you bred? 

And how achieved you these endowments, which ns 
You make more rich to owe? 


98 saidl ted QxQtQa- 
100 — 102 I do>,,shore^T\ As m Dyco« 
Prose m Qqp3F4 

100 I do\ Put in a separate line by Ma* 
lone. 

d 6 \ om. Hudson (1881). 
Pra^,..vpon\ I jpray. again upon 
Steevens (Malone oonj.), ending 
the previous line so 

101 You are] Malone, your Q1Q2QJ 
y* are The rest. 

101, 102 t/iai~-JVAat...sAoresf] Malono 
(Oharlemont conj.) tAaty uha;t 
GourUrey mwm hears of these 
skmes^ QqF3F4 [Countrey-wormn 
Qfl). 


102 — 131 No.,*opm^d!\ Divided as by 
Malone. Prose in QqFsP^ 

102 shofres, . ,Miores\ Malone (Charlo- 

mont conj). shewes shem Qg. 

^ws . ^slmos P3F4. shewes , . ,ahcwe 8 
The rest. 

106 dearest wife was] dearest wife Me- 
thinks was S. W^dkor conj , ending 
the two previous hues me mfe, 

108 wcmd-like straight] wandhke- 
straight Q1Q3Q3. 

IIO cased] caidM.a^.oxye caste <ii, cast 
The rest. 

113 stranger: from the deckl stranger^ 
from the decks Q6F3F4 stramger 
from the decksy The rest 
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Mar. If I should tell my history, it would seem 
Like lies disdain’d in the reporting. 

Per. Prithee, speak : 

Falseness cannot come from thee; for thou look’st 
Modest as Justice, and thou seem’st a palace 120 

For the crown’d Truth to dwell in : I will believe thee, 
And make my senses credit thy relation 
To points that seem impossible; for thou look’st 
Like one I loved indeed. What were thy friends^ 

Didst thou not say, when I did push thee hack — 125 

Which was when I perceived thee — ^that thou earnest 
From good descending? 

Mar. So indeed I did. 

Per. Report thy parentage. I think thou said’st 
Thou hadst been toss’d from wrong to injury, 129 

And that thou thought’st thy griefs might equal mine. 
If both were open’d. 

Mar. Some such thing 

I said, and said no more but what my thoughts 


117, 118 If 1 „8peaJs:’\ Two lines, the 
first ending Im^ Elze conj , reading 
Hwouldi or, reading U three 
hues, ending tdl disdairCd . apeak, 
\Vt If I diovl(I\ Should I Steevons, 
ending the hno history* 
it wotdd seem] would seem Stce- 
vons. muld seem to you Dyco 
conj., ending the lines tell, Iks, , 
reportmg, 

1 19 looi?si\ Malone lookest QqFgF^. 

120 seem^st] seemest QiQaQy 

palace] Malone. Pallas (lu italics) 

QqF3P4. 

121 crov)7Cd\croiond(i,<i, crownedl^^^. 
Twill] ril Malone. 

122 my] om. QiQaQg. 

123 lool^sl] looked Q1Q2Q3. 

125 say] Malone, stay QqFgFj. 


12G when] ere Anon conj, 

thee — theU] tJm) that Malone thee 
that QqFgFi. 

127 desceriding^] Malone, discemdmg, 
QiQ 2Q3* discQut, Q4Q3Q3 de^eut, 

FA 

130 thoughfst] F3F4. thoughts Qq. 

131 opened] Malone, opened Q(iF3F4. 
131 — 133 SoTm„X%kelyT\ Dividc<l as by 

Oollicr. Prose in QqFjF., Two 
lines, the first ending more, in Ma- 
lone (1780). Three, ending indeed 

thoughts, ,„likely^ in Malone 

(1790). 

131 Thing] thin/g indeed Malone, thiiyg^ 
my lord^ Anon. conj. 

182 said] sed Q1Q2Q3. 

and said] and sed Q^. and fed 
Q2Q3 
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PEBICLES. 


ACT V. 


Did warrant me was likely. 

Per. Tell thy story; 

If thine consider’d prove the thousandth pai't 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 1.35 

Have suffer’d like a girl . yet thou dost look 
Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves and smiling 
Extremity out of act. What were thy friends ? 

How lost thou them * Thy name, my most kind virgin ? 
Eecount, I do beseech thee : come, sit by me 140 

Mar. My name is Marina. 

Per. 0 , 1 am mock’d. 

And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world to laugh at me. 

Mar. Patience, good sir. 

Or here I ’ll cease. 

Per. Nay, I’ll be patient. 

Thou little know’st how thou dost startle me, 148 

To call thyself Marina. 

Mar. The name 

Was given me by one that had some power. 

My father, and a king. 

Per. How! a king’s daughter? 

And call’d Marina? 


133—143 Tdl Divided as b) 

Malone. Prose in Qqp 3 F 4 . 

134 condder^dl Malone, conwdered Qq 

FsF. 

tJmismdth'] Malone thousmd Qq 

136 8ufe7^d\ Malone, mffered QqPsFi. 
do8i\ doest Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 

139 thou them? Thy name^ Malone. 

thou thy wme^ QqPsPi* 

141 naim\ wr, Steevem* 

143 to laugJi] laugh Steevens. 
at] om. Q 4 Q 6 Qe. 

143, 144 Paiknce,,. cease,] Divided a,s 


by Steevens One lino m QqF 3 F 4 . 
Good sir. Patience, or here Vll 
cease, Elze conj 

144—149 Nay, Mar%m*t] Divided, 

substajitially, as by Steevens. 
Prose in QqF^F^. Five lines, end- 
ing hnowest,„ihyaelf, „one,„king,„ 
Marina? in Malone 

146, 147 To call,„me\ One line, S. 
Walker conj 

146 name] name Mwrim Steevens 

148 daughter'^] Steevens. danghi&r Q^. 
daught(a\ The rest 

149 caWd]'^^^, cladQ^ cold The rent 
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Mar. You said you would believe me ; 

But, not to be a troubler of your peace, iiso 

I will end bere. 

Per. But are you flesh and blood* 

Have you a working pulse ? and are no fairy * 

Motion! Well; speak on. Where were you born? 

And wherefore call’d Marina ? 

Mar. Call’d Maaiua 

For I was born at sea. 

Per. At sea I what mother ? 166 

Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king; 

Who died the minute I was born. 

As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver’d weeping. 

Per. 0 , stop there a little i 

\As%de\ This is the rarest dream that e’er dull sleep 160 
Did mock sad fools withal : this cannot be : 


149—161 You.,, ./w/* 0 ] Divided as by 
Malone (1780), Two lines, the 
first ending to he, in Malone (1790) 
Prose in QqF 3 F 4 . 

149 said\ sed Q^. eeed Q 2 Q 3 . 

150 tr<mhler\ Q 1 Q 2 trouble The rest 

162 pidae^l Malone pulse, QqFgl^. 

162, 153 fairy f Motion! Wdl; speaJcl 

Dyoe Fairy? Motmif mil, speaL 
F 3 P 4 Fairie? Motion mU, speake 
Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 ' ^ Motion mil speake 

Q 4 Qg Fary^ Motion will speake 
Qs Mo motionf-^Well, 

speak Stcevens. fairy -motion? 
Well; speak Malone, 1790 (Mason 
conj ). fairy? Motion well, speak 
Jaclcson conj. fairy Motion?^ 
Well; speak Collier. See note 
(xvin). 

154—159 CaWd , weepmg.l Divided as 
by Malone (1780). Prose m Qq 


155 sea! what\ sea, what sea! 

who was thy Q 4 Qg. sea who! was 
thy Qg. sea^ who was thy F 3 F 4 
and Malone, ^AySteevens. 

157 Who] She Steevens coiy 

mintUe'l very minute Malone mi- 
nute after Anon. conj. 

158 Ijyohoridoil lAoherida QxQgQj. 

159 Delivem^d] Malone, deliuered Qq 

F/v 

159—161 0, stap.^witlmlil As m Ma- 
lone, Two hues, the first ending 
dream, in QqF 3 F 4 . 

160 [Aside] Fn-st naarked by Malona 
dvM\ duld Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 

161 uyithal] wilh all Q 2 Q 3 

161—168 this,, bred?'] Arranged as by 
Malone. Prose m QqF 3 F 4 . 

161, 162 he: My daughter *s buried,] he. 
My daughter's hurUd, Steevens 
he my daughter, buried, Qq. he 
my daughter; buried! F 3 F 4 . 
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My daughter’s buried. — ^Well: where were you bred? 

I ’ll hear you more, to the bottom of your story, 

And never interrupt you. 164 

M(w. You scorn, believe me, ’twere best I did give o’er. 
Per. I will believe you by the syllable 
Of what you shall deliver. Yet, give me leave : 

How came you in these parts? where were you bred^ 
Mar. The king my father did in Tarsus leave me ; 
Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 170 

Did seek to murder me : and having woo’d 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn to do ’t, 

A crew of pirates came and rescued me; 

Brought me to Mytilene. But, good sir. 

Whither will you liave me? Why do you weep? It 
may be, 176 

You think me an impostor : no, good faith ; 

I am the daughter to King Pericles, 

If good King Pericles be. 

Per. Ho, Helicanus ! 

Ilel. Calls my lord? iso 

Per. Thou art a grave and noble counsellor. 


164, 166 And .tne,] One Irno, S. Wal- 
ker oonj. 

166 Fou scorn: believe me,] You sconie, 
beleeve me Qq. Fou scorn, hli&ve 
me F 3 F 4 . Fou ’ll scarce believe me; 
Malone. Fou scorn bdieving me: 
Steevens conj. (withdrawn). You 
scorn belief; Jackson conj. You 
scorn to believe me; Staunton. 

171, 172 Did, do’t^ Divided as by 

Malone Two lines, the first end- 
ing vdlaim, in QqF 3 F 4 

171 murder] Qg. mvJrtker The rest. 
and hanng] and, having, Perring 


conj. 

'looo’d] Malone, wooed QqFgF^. 

172 who having] who being Malono 
(1780). whomhaving'i&.sXQiie{Vt^), 
to do *t] om. Steevens. 

174 — 178 Butt he] Arranged as by 

Steevens. Prose m QqF 3 F 4 . Ma- 
lone ends the first line whither, 

174 good] now good Steevens. 

176 Whither] whither Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . whether 
The rest 

176 impostor] F 4 . imposture The rest. 
180 lord?] Lord Q^. gracious hrdi 
Steevens. 
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Most wise in general : tell me, if thou canst, 

What this maid is, or what is like to be. 

That thus hath made me weep. 

Hel. I know not ; hut 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mytilene 185 

Speaks nobly of her. 

Jjjs. She never would tell 

Her parentage; being demanded that, 

She would sit still and weep. 

Per. 0 Helicanus, strike me, honour’d sir; 

Give me a gash, put me to present pain; i90 

Lest this great sea of joys lushing upon me 
O’erbear the shores of my mortality. 

And drown me with their sweetness. 0, come hither, 
Thou that beget’st him that did thee beget ; 

Thou that wast bom at sea, buried at Tarsus, 196 

And found at sea again ! 0 Helicanus, 

Down on thy knees ; thank the holy gods as loud 
As thunder threatens us : this is Marina. 

What was thy mother’s name? tell me but that. 

For truth can never be confirm’d enough, aoo 

Though doubts did ever sleep. 


182—184 Jfoit .... weej?] Arranged as 
by Malone Prose m QiQ 2 Q 3 . 
Two lines, the first ending is, in 
the rest. 

184 Vie 

voe&p ] we&pe xoe&p F3F4 

weepe? The rest. 

184 — 186 I kiMw 7i€r.] Arranged as 

by Malone Prose in 

185 K&re w] Malone here ^s F 3 F 4 . 
heres Qq. 

186 — 188 Bhs,„weep!\ Arranged as by 
Malone. Two hnes, the first end- 
ing pwre/nitage, in QqFsF^ 

186 nefoer v)oiJtM\ would never Steevens 


187 denmided thoU,'] Q 4 Q<|F 3 F 4 de^ 
mmvded tkai Qg. dmmAvded, that 
QiQ2Q3* 

189 — 193 0 hUher^ As lu Malona 

Prose in QqF8F4. 

189 honowi^d « 2 r] Malone, honored Qq 
F 3 . hotumred, sir F 4 

193 svmtnes8\ surges Bailey couj. 

!96 again] agen Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 

Helicanus] Hdioam Staunton 

199 me hut that^ me, but that me, 
but Q 3 Q 3 . 

201 , 202 Though. .^pray^ One line in 
Steevens. 
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ACT V. 


Mar. First, sir, I pray, what is your title? 

Per. I 

Am Pericles of T-yre . but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name, as in the rest you said aw 
Thou hast been godlike perfect, the heir of kingdoms. 
And another like to Pericles thy father. 

Mar. Is it no more to be your daughter than 
To say my mother’s name was Thaisa? 

Thaisa was my mother, who did end 
The minute I began. 210 

Per. Now, blessing on thee * rise ; thou art my child. 
Give me fresh garments. Mine own, Helicanus : 

She is not dead at Tarsus, as she should have been, 

By savage Cleon : she shall tell thee all ; 

When thou shalt kneel, and justify in knowledge 216 
She is thy very princess. Who is this? 

Hel. Su’, ’tis the governor of Mytilene, 

Who, hearing of your melancholy state. 

Did come to see you. 

202— 204 1 Am ,My\ As m Malone. 

OnolineinQqFjF^ Steevens reads 
I ,,now as one line. 

203 — 205 now. hsir\ now {As in tJie 
rest thou hast been godlike perfect) 

My drowfid qweeris name, thou art 
th^ heir Steevens. 

206, 206 Thou hast,, fonther.^ As in Qq 
F 3 F 4 . Three lines, ending perfect, 

. .liJie. father, in Globe ed See 
note (xix). 

205 Thou Imfl Thou ^st Dyco 

th^ thou^rt Mason couj ihou^rt 
the Dyce. 

207—210 Is it. ...began ] Arranged as 
by Malone. Prose m QqF 3 F 4 
207 wo] not F 3 F 4 


208 name xoas Thaisaf] Q4Q3. name 
was Thaisa, QiQsQsQg. naene is 
Thaisa't F 3 F 4 . name^ It was 
Thaisa: Anon. conj. 

208 was"] Qq. u F 3 F 4 . 

211 theu air{\ tU art QiQ 2 Qj* 

212—219 Q%ve.. see youi\ Arranged as 

by Malone. Pr^ in QqF 3 i^ 4 . 

212 own^ Pointed as by Steevens. FTo 
stop in QqF3F4. 

Uelicams'l Eelioane Staunton. 

212, 213 Helicanus: She is not] Helir 
oanus, she is; Hot Knight 

213 She is not] Hot Steevens 

210 princess] F4. princes The lest, 

217 th€[ thee F3 

218 state] Q1Q2Q3. The rest omit 
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Per. I embrace you. 220 

Give me my robes. I am wild in my beholding. 

0 heavens bless my girl! But, hark, what music? 

TeU Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 

O’er, point by point, for yet he seems to doubt, 

How sure you are my daughter. But, what music ? 226 
Hel. My lord, T hear none. 

Per. None ! 

The music of the spheres ! Lost, my Marina. 

I/ys. It is not good to cross him; give him way. 

Per. Barest sounds 1 Dp ye not hear ^ 

lys. My lord, I hear. 

[JAmw. 

Per. Most heavenly music ! 231 

It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes : let me rest. {Skepa 

Lys. A pillow for his head : 


220 — 225 /. „ musiofi Divided ab by 
Malone (1790). Five linos, ending 
rohea girte ^ ... J/lenwa, do<it 
muakhe? in QqF3F4. Malone (1 780) 
ends line 220 at Give m 
220 y<m\ you^ sir Stoevens. 

222 heaven£\ QiQ2Q'j. heauen The 
rest. 

222, 223 miisicF TeU\ Steoveus. mu- 
Malono (1790). 

skhe tell^ QiQ^Qs* ‘inmich this Q4 
QgQc musiePs this Fg. musicks 
this, F4, 

223 Eelicanus,] Q2Q3. Eelhcanm^ Q4 
Qs^ 3^4* Eell^nus Qj llelli’- 
cairn, Qg 

224 douht^ Malone doat Qi doat, 

Q 2 Q.A^ 4 « Q4Q6Q6 

225 whai\ wh&te h this The rest. 
227 None!] Put in a separate line by 


Malono 

Nonef] None, Q1Q2Q3. Noha? The 
rest 

228 spheres] sphere Powo (cd 2). 

230 lUmst] Rai^st S. Walker conj. 

My lord, I hear, [Music.] See note 
(xx). 

232 nips] raps (i.e. rapts) Collier coxy. 

233 up<m mine eye^ on mine eyes Ma- 
lone (1780). 071 mine eye-lids Steo- 
vens 

[Sleeps,] He sleeps. Malone, oni. 
QqFgF^ 

234 Lys.] Mar Singer (cd. 2). 

234, 235 A .,alL] Divided as by Stee- 
vens One hne in QqPgF^. 

234 head:] Imd; [The Curtain before 
the Pavilion of Pericles is closed. 
Steevens 
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ACT V. 


So, leave him all. Well, my companion friends, sa.*) 
If this but answer to my just belief, 

I ’ll well remember you \]ixeunt M hut iwir/fn. 


Diana appears to Strides ia a msion 

Dwl. My temple stands in Ephesus • hie thee thither, 
And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 

There, when my maiden priests are met together, 240 
Before the people all, 

Beveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife : 

To mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter’s, call, 

And give them repetition to the life. 

Or perform my bidding, or thou livest in woe; 24.'» 

Do it, and happy ; by my silver bow I 


236 leme[ Steevcns m leave Q(i 

235—237 Well , you ] Dividiid as by 
Steevens. Prose m QqFsF^ Ma- 
lone ends the hnes aU..,mmeir to 
.. you. Spoken by Manna, Ma- 
lone cooj. 

235 compa7ii(m fne7ids] Hyphened by 
Malone, companion-fnerid Singer, 
ed. 2 (Malone conj ). 

237 [Exeunt ] Exeunt Lysimachuh, 

Helicanus, Manna, and attendant 
Lady. Malone, om. QtiFgFt 

238 Diana... vision] Edd (Globe ed.). 
Diana. Qq. Actus Quintus. Diana. 
F3F4. Act V. Scene i. Diana ap- 
pearing to Pericles asleep. Bowo. 
Scene ii. The same. Pericles on 
deck asleep; Diana appearing to 
him as in a vision. Malone. Scene 
continued first by Dyce 

My. ..thither^ As two Imes, the 
first ending Ephesus^ Nicholson 
conj 


238—247 My.. .dream.} Divided, sul)- 
stantially, as by Rowe. My... 
EpImuSy as one hne, the rest prose 
in QqF3F4 See note (xxi). 

241, 242 Before,..ReveaJ] As in Malone 
One Ime in Rowe. 

241 the people aU\ 0iQ2Qf all the 
people ITie rest. 

242 lose} loose 

243 daughter's, call] Mtdono. daugh- 
ters, call Qj. daughters call The 
rest. 

244 life} Malone (Oharlomont conj.) 
like QqF3F4 

246 Or perform] Terfmn Malone 

246 J)o it, and} Singer, cd 2 (Dyce). 
dooH, and Qq. doH, avd P3F4 
Do % and he Malone 
happy, hy...howf] Dyce. happy, 
hy . how. Steovons happie, by... 
how, QiQaQ^. happy hy...how; Q4 
QeF3F4 happy hy...how, Q. hap- 
py: 6y... 60 w Malone 
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Awake, and tell thy dream. [Disappeans 

Per. Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 

I will obey thee. Helicanus! 

Be-^nt&r Hblioanus, Lysiuaohus, <md Martna 
Eel Sir ? 

Pe?'. My purpose was for Tarsus, there to strike a-io 
The inhospitable Cleon; but I am 
For other service first : toward Ephesus 
Turn our blown sails; eftsoons I’ll tell thee why. 

\To Lysimachm] Shall we refresh us, sir, upon your shore. 
And give you gold for such provision 265 

As our intents will need? 

Lys. Sir, 

With all my heart; and, when you come ashore, 

I have another suit. 

Per. You shall prevail. 

Were it to woo my daughter ; for it seems seo 

You have been noble towards her. 

Lys. Sir, lend me your arm. 

Per. Come, my Marina. [Eommt. 

24*7 [Disappears.] Diana disappears [To Holioanus Malone ( 1*780). 

Malone om. QqF 3 T 4 . 254 [To Lysimaohus] Malone (1790). 

249 thee Behxmml] thee: HelllcaTms 25C needF] Rowe (od. 2) A full stop 

Hellioanue. Qj m QqFjF^. 

Q2Q3. 257, 258 8ir^ With,.,aeh<yre^ As in Ma- 

Re-enter... and Manna.] Re-enter lone. WiBi all my hearty sir, ami 

...Marina, &c. Dyce. Enter Lysi- ,,,aslwTe^ Steevens. One lino in 

machus, Helicanus, and Manna. 

Malone. Enter Lysimachus. Rowe. 259 auii?] Malone. QqFgF^. 

om. QqFgF^. 260 ?V] om. Qj 

Hel Swf\ Dyca Hd. Sir, Qq 259 — 261 You Aar.] Divided as by 

Omitted in F 3 F 4 . Malone Prose in QqF 3 F 4 . 

250—266 My . ..waaeJ?] Divided as by 261 Svr,] om. Elze conj , or, retaining 
Malone My „saile as three lines, Sir^ he would end the line at me, 
the rest prose in QqFjF^. »ia] om. Steevens 

253 thee'l Q^QgQj om. the rest. 
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ACT V, 


Scene II. 

Enter Qowee, hefore the temple of Diana at Ephesui. 

Gow. Now our sands are almost ran; 

More a little, and then dumb. 

This, my last boon, give me. 

For such kindness must relieve me. 

That you aptly will suppose & 

What pageantry, what feats, what shows. 

What minstrelsy and pretty din. 

The regent made in Mytilene, 

To greet the king. So he thrived, 

That he is promised to be wived lO 

To fair Marina ; but in no wise 
Till he had done his sacrifice. 

As Dian bade : whereto being bound. 

The interim, pray yon, all confound. 

In feather’d briefness sails are fill’d, i& 

And wishes fall out as they’re will’d. 

At Ephesus, the temple see. 

Our king and aU his company. 

That he can hither come so soon. 

Is by your fancies’ thankful doom. [Eant. so 

Scene n ] Staunton. 7 and] Q^. wJicU Tlio rest. 

Enter., .Ephesua ] Malone. Enter 8 A full stop in Q1Q2Q3. 

Qowcr Q4Q5Q(iFaF4 om. QjQgQg. 9 Malone. 

Gow,] Gower. Q1Q2Q3 om Q4 QqQ^ 12 sacrifice^] A full stop in Q1Q2Q3. 
F3F4. 14 pray you^ Malono pray^ you, Qq 

2 dumb] Malono. dim QqFj dun Eowo (ed. 2) 

F4. d(ym Ilowe. all] al 

3 my] as my Malone (Stoovons) tJien, 16 they Ve] tJiey^r tJm''r Q2Q3Q4Q5 

as my Steevons conj. Qe. thdr F3F4. 

give] deign to give Dyco conj, Jreely mlVd\ ^3^4- Q^l 
give Staunton conj pray you, give 20 favune^] Edd (S. Walker conj.). 
Hudson (1881). please you give fancies QqF3F4. fancy's llowo. 
Kinnoar conj dooni] boon Steevens 

6 feats] feasts S Walker conj. [Exit.] om. Qi<J2Qj 
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Scene ni. The temple of Dmna at Ephesus, Thaisa standing 
near the altar, as htgh pnnestess , a number of Virgvns on each 
side ; Cerimon and other Inhabitants of Ephesus attending 


Enter Pebioles, with, his train, Lysimachus, Helicanus, Mvbina, 
and a Lady. 

Fer. Hail, Dian ! to perform thy just command, 

I here confess myself the king of Tyie; 

Who, frighted from my country, did wed 
At Pentapolis the fair Thaisa. 

At sea in chddbed died she, but brought forth 5 

A maid-child call’d Marina ; who, 0 goddess, 

Wears yet thy silver livery. She at Tarsus 
Was nursed with Cleon ; who at fourteen years 
He sought to murder . but her better star's 
Brought her to Mytilene; ’gainst whose shore lo 

Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us. 

Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
Made known herself my daughter. 

Thai Voice and favour ' 

You are, you are — 0 royal Pericles 1 — [.ffainf* 

Fer. What means the nuni she dies! help, gentlemen! 


Scene in] Malone Scene it 
Dycjo 

The attoudmgj Malone 
Enter .Lad}.] Malone Omitted in 
QiQjQs Enter Pericleb, Lybima- 
chus, Hellioanus, Mai ina, and othoi s 
Enter Manna,Tliaisa, 
Cerymon, and others Rowe 
3—13 Who daughter] l)i\ided, ex- 
cept Imes 10, 1 1, as by Rowe Prose 
m QqFgF^ 

4 At 27^aw<at] The fan Thai^a^ at 
Pmtapolu Malono(1780) 

6 caZ?fl2] Malone (1790) caWec?QqFjF, 
Manncb] Mamia 
who] F4 whom The rest 
YOL. tX. 


8 who] whom Malone 

9 Hii\ Her Elze conj 

10, 1 1 Brought Rtdvtig] As in Malone 
One line in Rowe 
10 ^gainbf] against Malone (1780) 

W us] QiQ^Qa to m The rest 
13, 14 Voice,„PendeH I] Divided as by 
Malone Prose in QqF3F4. 

14 [Faints] She faints away Rowe 
om QC1F3F4 

15 What gmtlmen Q One hue in 

Prose m QiQaQa 

tken\ith^]Co\\\Qi {pd 2) themtm^ 
Q1Q2Q3 womam^ The rest 
she*^ mum^ or she? hum^ Dyce 
conj. See note (xxn). 


9 
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Cer. Noble sir, ifi 

If you have told Diana’s altar true, 

This is your wife. 

Per. Eeverend appeaver, no; 

I threw her overboard with these very aims. 

Cer. Upon this coast, I warrant you 
Per. ’Tis most certain. 

Cer. Look to the lady. 0 , she’s but oveijoy’d. 21 
Early in blustering morn this lady was 
Thrown upon this shore. I oped the coffin. 

Found there rich jewels ; recover’d her, and placed her 
Here in Diana’s temple. 

Per. May we see them 25 

Cer. Great sir, they shall be brought you to my house. 
Whither I invite you. Look, Thaisa is 
Recovered. 

Thai. 0 , let me look ! 

If he be none of mine, my sanctity 30 

Will to my sense bend no licentious ear. 


16—18 ^^oble whfel Divided as by 

Malone Prose in QqFaP^. Rowe 
reads Sir.^.true^ as one hue 
16 Moble 5ir,] Q1Q2Q3 The rest 
18j 19 Revere7id,.,ar7ns.] Divided as by 
Malone. Proso in (jqF'jF, 

18 mfe]wife? Q1Q2Q3. 

Reoerend] Beuerent Qj. 

19 overboard] oWboard Malone 
21—25 Look,, temple,] Divided as by 

Malone (1790). Looke.. omrjoyde 
as one hne, the rest prose in Qq 

21 Look,, lady,] Continued to Pericles, 
]\lalone couj 

overjo^d] der^oyH Malone 

22 zTi] one Steevens (Mc-ilone conj ) 

28 upon] on Malone (1780) 

oped] op*t QxQaQj opened The 


rest 

coffin,] coffin, and IVFnlone (1780) 

24 QiQsQs* time The rest 
recoveff^d] Rowe, recovered QqF3F4. 
placed] pladste Q1Q2Q3. 

26 — 28 Great Recovered] Divided as 
by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 

27 Whither] whither QiQ2Q3F4. whether 
The rest 

28 Rec(yvered] Recove/^d Steevens. 

29—35 0,*.death'^ Divided as by Ma- 
lone (1790). Proso in QqFjt^. Six 
lines in Rowe, 

9Q,ZOlook! If] Malojie. look, if 
Rowe (ed. 2). looke if Qq. look if 

29 look] look upon lam Malone (1780). 

31 ear] care Q2Q3. 
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But curb it, spite of seeing. 0, my lord, 

Are you not Pericles ? Like him you spake. 

Like him you are : did you not name a tempest, 

A birth, and death? 

Per. The voice of dead Thaisa I 36 

Thai. That Thaisa am I, supposed dead 
And drown’d. 

Per. Immortal Dian ! 

Thai. Now I know you better. 

When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 

The king my father gave you such a ring. [Shamarvug 
Per. This, this : no more, you gods ! your present 
kindness 4i 

Makes my past miseries sports : you shall do well. 

That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be seen. 0, come, be buried 
A second time within these arms. 

Ma/r, My heart 4.6 

Leaps to be gone into my mother’s bosom. 

[Kneels to Thaisa, 

Per. Look, who kneels here ! Flesh of thy flesh, 
Thaisa; 

Thy burden at the sea, and call’d Marina 
For she was yielded there. 


33 spak^ Qx. speake QfQfiQc ^eak 
Q2Q3^3^4* 

35 — 37 Tihe voice,, .drowi!di\ Two buos, 
the first ending That Thaisa, ELao 
conj. 

36, 37 That, .dro'im^d,'\ Divided as by 
Malone (1790). One line in QqFjF^. 
dead And drown!d\ drow^Hd A7hd 
dead Malone (1780). 

36 That Thaisa\ Thai Thasxa Qg 

37 ImmQfrtaI\ I mortall QxQgQg 

38 — 40 Now ringJ\ Divided as by 

Bowe. Prose m QqFgF^. 


40 you\ yon Fg. 

[Shows a nng,] Malone. 

41—45 This arms,'\ Divided as by 

Malone. Prose in QqF 3 F 4 Eowe 
ends the hnes gods,,„^ort,„lips,„ 
seen,,„ar'm, 

41 This, this : aw] This no Qg. 

42 sport8’\ Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . sport The rest. 

45, 46 My, ,,1)060711,1 Divided as by Ma* 

lone. Prose in QqF 3 F 4 , 

46 [Kneels . ] Malone, om. QqF 3 F 4 . 
47 — 69 Look,„miraGU,“\ Divided as by 
Eowe. Prose in QqF 3 F 4 . 

9—2 
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ACT V. 


Thai. Blest, and mine own ! 

Hel. Hail, madam, and my queen ! 

Thai I know you not. bo 

Per. You have heard me say, when I did fly from 
Tyre, 

I left behind an ancient substitute : 

Can you remember what I call’d the man? 

I have named him oft. 

TJtai. ’Twas Helicanus then. 

Per. Still confirmation: .w 

Embrace him, dear Thaisa; this is he. 

Now do I long to hear how you were found; 

How possibly preserved; and who to thank. 

Besides the gods, for this great miracle. 

Thai. Lord Cerimon, my lord ; this man, eo 

Through whom the gods have shown their power ; that 
can 

From first to last resolve you. 

Per. Beverend sir. 

The gods can have no mortal officer 
More like a god than you. "Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-lives? 

Cer. I wiU, my lord. 65 

53 manT\ Rowe man, 62 Revercvid^ Reneft'eni Qq. 

57 fomd ,] Rowo. found ? QqF3F4 62—65 B^ver&nd ^rodives /] Divided as 

58 preserved;] Rowe, prmrml ^ Qq by Stcovoiis. Ptoso lu QqFjFp 

F3F4 Four hues, ending Hit ,, officer . yon, 

wAo] Malone in Rowe. The hues end 

59 miracle] Rowo, myrade? QaQ.p gods,,Mke,,Jiov),.,re4ives? in Ma- 

mirade ^ The rest lone 

60—62 Lord . ...yow.] Divided lus by 65 this] his Q^. 

Steevens Prose in QqFjFj Rowo 66—69 I mill . mn.%UedP^ Divided as by 
ends the linos whom, first, you Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. Five 

this mmi] this is the rmn Dyco, lines, ending ???/' (ill,„h&t, temple, 

ed 2 (S. Walker conj.). ,„om%tted, in Rowe 

61 that] ^tis he that Dyoe conj., ending lord] Malone, lord; Rowo (ed 2). 
line 60 at whom. Lord Q3. Lord, Tho rest 
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Beseech you, first go with me to my house. 

Where phs^n be shown you all was found with her; 

How she came placed here in the temple; 

No needful thing omitted. 

Per. Pure Dian, bless thee for thy vision ! T 70 
Win offer night-oblations to thee. Thaisa, 

This prince, the fair-betrothed of your daughter, 

Pha.n marry her at Pentapolis. . And now, 

This ornament 

Makes me look dismal will I dip to form; 7o 

And what this fourteen years no razor touch’d, 

To grace thy marriage-day, I ’ll beautify. 

Thai. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit, sir. 
My father’s dead. 

Per. Heavens make a star of him! Yet there, my 
queen, so 

We’ll celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 


66 to\ QiQsQs- nnto The I’est 

68 ^aced\ fladd pladste Q1Q2Q3 
plao^st The rest 
zn] mthin Steevens. 

70 — 77 Pure.„heautifyJ\ Arranged as 
by Dyce. Prose m QqF 8 F 4 . Eight 
lines, ending daugh- 

ter,,., Pentapolis, . dismal,,,, form,,,, 
touched ,, . heavdfie, in Rowe. Malone 
ends the hnes Diam !, , ,offer, , ,pnnoe, 
,,,shall ,,, now, ,.,dismcd, ,,, form ;,,, 
tovoNd,,„heautify, Steevens ends 
the third and fourth hnes Thaisa,,, 
daughter, the rest as Malone. Col- 
lier ends the firnit hne visimi, the 
rest as Dyce. 

70 Pwre\ Puer %, 

IHan\ Diam Malone. 
hless'l 1 him Malone. 

/] F 8 F 4 . and Qq 

71 mgkt-ohlati<m‘\ Hyphened by Ma- 
lone. My night ohlatione Steevens 


thee, Thaisa^ thee; Thaisa 
FjF 4 . thee Thaisa, Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . 

72 fair-hetroihed\ Hyphened by Ma- 
lone 

73 her] om. F 3 F 4 . 

75 Makes] makes QiQ 2 Q 3 - that makes 
The rest, followed by Rowe, M*ilonc, 
and Steevens. 

dismal] so dismal Malone. 

J] I, my Md Marina, Malone. 

76 tomhd] touch Q 5 . 

78, 79 Lord (food] Divided os by 

Dyce. Prose in QqFf, The first 
hne ends credit in Rowe. 
sir, My] Sir, that my Malone, ending 
line 78 at credit. 

78 credit, azr,] credit. Sir, Q 1 Q 8 Q 3 

80— -83 Eeavens„,reign,] Verse first m 
Rowe. Prose in QqFf. 

80 He<wens] See note (xxin). 
there] Qq. here F3F4. 
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ACT V. 


Will in that kingdom spend our following days* 

Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus reign. 

Lord Cerimon, we do our longing stay 

To hear the rest untold • sir, lead ’s the way. \Exemu. 85 


Enter Gower. 


Gow. In Antiochus and his daughter you have heard 
Of monstrous lust the due and just reward . 

In Pericles, his queen and daughter, seen, 

Although assail’d with fortune fierce and keen, 

Virtue preserved firom fell destruction’s blast, 90 

Led on by heaven and crown’d with joy at last . 

In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of tnith, of faith, of loyalty : 

In reverend Cerimon there well appears 

The worth that learned charity aye wears • 96 

For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 

Had spread their cursed deed and honour’d name 

Of Pericles, to rage the city turn, 

That him and his they in his palace burn; 

The gods for muider seemed so content loo 

To punish, although not done, but meant. 

So, on your patience evermore attending, 

New joy wait on you ! Here our play has ending. [Emt. 


85 leaded] lead Malone 
[Exeunt.] Exeunt omnew. 

om. 

Enter Gower] Q4Q6Q0F3F4 Finis 
Gower Q^Q^Qg. 

86 ATUiockud] Antioch Malone (Stoe- 
vens). 

87 dm\ true 

88 Iri\ om. Q5 

89 Althoughi hough Qg. 
J‘(yrtune\fortmeB F^. 

90 freaervedl free&rdd Malone fte- 
ferd Qq preferred F3F4. 

from] for from Q3. 


91 Led\ Lead Qp 

93 of loyalty] awl loyaUle Q2Q3. 

94 reveraiuL] revererU QgQa* 

97 their] hu Q1Q2Q3. 

awL\ F3F4 the Qq. to th Collier 
conj. and the Anon. conj. 

100 seemed] seefnde Q^. seemd Q3Q3. 
so content] to coiUend Q3Q3. 

101 pini8^punuhtJiemMslon&. punidh 
crime Hudson, 1881 (Anon. conj.). 

103 has] Q1Q3Q3. hath The rest. 

[Exit] Exit Gower Malone om. 
QqFf 



NOTES. 


Note I. 

No list of Dr'amatis Personae is found in any Quarto edition. It is 
first given after the play in the third Polio and prefixed to it in the 
fourth. It is called as usual in both ‘ The Actors names.’ 

Antiochus is there described as Tyrant of Greece.’ Then fol- 
lows ‘ Hesperides Daughter to Antiochus.’ ‘ Dionyza ’ is called Dio- 
nysia, and ‘ Mytilene ’ ‘ Metaline.’ Another character is introduced, 
viz. ‘Philoten Daughter to Cleon.’ The errors and omissions were partly 
corrected by Rowe and partly by Malone in his supplement to Steevens’ 
edition of 1778, published two years afterwards. He also added the 
words ‘Scene dispersedly in various countries^ 

The list, as given in this and in the Globe edition, is literatim as 
in Mr Dyce’s first edition, except that we have written ‘Tarsus’ for 
‘ Tharsus.’ 


* Note II. 

Act I. The Folios have here Actus Primus, Scena Prima; in the 
rest of the play the Acts are marked, but not the Scenes, There is no 
indication of either in the Quartos. 


Note III. 

1 . 1 . r>. Tlie first, fourth, fifth and sixth Quartos read thus : 

^AnL Musicke bring in our daughter, <kc.’ 

The second and third Quartos have the same reading, only putting 
a comma after ‘Musicke.’ 

The Folios read ^Ant Musick bring in our daughter, <fec.’ 
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Malone corrected the erroi, making MvMok a stage direction Mr 
Dyoe first transferred this stage direction to follow line 11. 


Note IV. 

I. 1. 55 — 57, The first Quarto, followed substantially by the rest, 
has here. 

‘I wayte the sharpest blow (Antwchus) 

Scorning aduice , read the conclusion then . 

Which read &c.* 

The Fohos 

‘I waite the sharpest blow (Antiochus) 

Scorning advice. Reade the conclusion then 
Ant. Which read (kc.’ 

Malone first made the correction adopted in our text 
Steevens gave tlie following an’angement: 

wait the sharpest blow, Antiochus, 

Scorning adduce. 

Ant Read the conclusion then, 

Which read, <kc,^ 


Note V, 

1. 2. 74. Steevens (1793) tells us that he once thought a line was 
wanting to complete the sense of the passage, and that the deficiency 
might be supplied as follows; 

... ‘a glorious beauty, 

From whence an issue I might propagate. 

For royaZ jyrogeny a/re general blesaiugHj 
Biing arms to princes, and to subjects joy.’ 

In Malone’s edition of 1780 the last line in Steevens’s note stands 
as it does in our text. 


Note VI. 


I. 4. 39, We have followed Steevens in adopting Mason’s conjecture, 
on account of its agreement with the following p«isRage from Wilkins’ 
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Novel : ‘ The ground of which forced lamentation was, to see the power 
of change, that this their City, who not two sumTners younger, did so 
excell in pompe, <fec ’ 

The reading ‘Sends word,* ii. prol 22, adopted by Malone and 
Steevens, and suggested, according to Mr Halliwell, by a MS. note of 
Theobald*s, is also confirmed by the novel. ‘ Good Helycanus as proui- 
dent at home, as his Prince was prosperous abroade, let no occasion 
slip wherein hee might send word to Tharsus of what occurrents soeuer 
had happened in his absence, <fec.* See other instances, ii. 1. 48, 119, 
153; II. 2. 30; ii. 4. 10. 


Note VTI. 

II. 1. 52 — 55. Steevens conjectures that the dialogue onginally ran 
thus : 

‘Per. Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen; 

The day is rough amd tlmwrts your oecfwyodion 

2. Fuilh Honest* good fellow, what*s that^ If it be mi a day fits 
you, scratch it out of the calendar, and nobody will look after it,* 

He inserts in his text ‘scratch it* and ‘will,* but not the former 
alterations. 

Perhaps, as Malone suggested, Peiicles had said : ‘ Peace be at your 
labour, honest fishermen ! good day.* And the fisherman replies ‘ Honest * 
Good * Fellow what *s that ^ ’ 


Note TUI. 

n. 3. 74. Two leaves, sigmitures D 2 and J>^, are wanting in the 
unique copy of the Quarto of 1611, which is now in the British Museum. 
The part omitted extends from ii 3. 74 to n. 5, 36 inclusive 


Note IX. 

in. 1, 51 — 54. The fii’st Quarto i*eads: 

‘1. Pardon vs, sir; with vs at Sea it hath bin still obserued. 
And we are strong in easterne, therefore briefly yeeld*er, 

Per, As you thinke meet; for she must ouer board straight: 
Most wretched Quoene.* 
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The second and third Quartos omit the colon after ‘straight,’ and 
the fourth and sixth put a comma. The second and third have ‘ yeeld ’er,’ 
the rest ‘yeeld her.’ For ‘ouer board,’ the foui*th has ‘ore board’ and 
the sixth ‘ore boord,’ The fifth Quarto has: 

‘ 1. Pardon vs sir j this is a lye with vs at Sea it hath bin still 
obserued And we are strong in easteme, therefore bnefly yeeld hei*. 

F&i\ As you thinke meete, for she must ore board straight. 

Most wretched Queene.’ 

The Folios foUow as usual the sixth Quarto, reading however, ‘still 
hath bin’ (F 3 ) and ‘still hath been’ (F^) instead of ‘hath beene still’ 
( 0 .)- 

They also read ‘Eastern’ for ‘easterne’ (QiQ-iQjQjiQs) and ‘Eas- 
teme’ (Qg). 

F 4 reads Pencles’ speech as three lines 

Malone was the first who read the whole passage as prose, and 
transferred the words ‘ for she must over-board straight ’ to the Sailor’s 
speech. 

For ‘eastern’ Steevens first adopted Mason’s conjecture ‘earnest,’ 
and Singer fii*st adopted Boswell’s conjecture ‘ custom,’ Steevens himself 
had guessed ‘ credence.’ 

Mr Knight, adopting Jackson’s conjecture, reads, ‘ And we are strong 
in, astern,’ i.e. we are driving strongly in shore astern, Malone, who 
retained ‘Eastern,’ supposed the words to mean ‘ There is a strong Easterly 
wind-’ 

Steevens reads ^ Be you think meet’ for the sake of metre. 

[Sir Philip Perring conjectures ‘strong in extreme.’] 

Note X 

III, 2. 60 — 65. We have left the arrangement of this passage as it 
stands in the Quartos and Folios. Yarious attempts have been made to 
turn it into verse. 


Note XL 

III, 3, 30. The conjectures of Steevens and Malone are confirmed by 
the following from Wilkins’ Novel . ‘ vowing solemnely by othe to him- 
selfe, his head should grow vnsekserd, his beard vntrimmed, himselfe in all 
mmmly^ since he had lost his Queene, <fec.’ 
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Note XIL 

IV. 1. 58 — 67. Steevena makes a violent alteration here, reading: 

‘That almost burst the deck, and from tlie ladder-tackle 
Wash’d off a canvas-climber .... 

. . . . . . . confusion 

Leon, And when was this ^ 

Ma/r. It was when I was bom : 

Never was waves nor wind more violent. 

Leon, Come, say your prayers speedily.’ 

This transposition was suggested to him by Mr M. Mason’s note to 
lines 61 sqq.; “Malone suspects that some line preceding these has been 
lost, but that I beheve is not the case, this being merely a continuation 
of Marina’s description of the storm which was interrupted by Leonine’s 
asking her, Whm was tlmt ? and by her answer, When I was hom, never 
were waves nor wind mm'e violent Put this question and answer in a 
parenthesis, and the description goes on without difficulty : 

‘endur’d a sea 

That almost burst the deck, 

And from the ladder-tackle washes off, <kc ’ ” 

The line wliich Malone supposed to have dropped out between lines 
60 and 61 of the text “may,” he says, “perhaps have been of this import : 

‘O’er tho good ship the foaming billow breaks.’” 


Note XIII. 

iv. 4. 13 — 16. The fii\st Quarto, followed substantially by the rest, 
arranges this passage as follows : 

‘Old llelioanus goes along behind, 

[s left to gouerne it, you beare in mind. 

Old Escenes, whom Ilellicarms late 
Aduanede in time to great and hie estate.’ 

Dr Nicholson would punctuate thus . 

‘ behind. 

Is left to govern it (you bear in mind) 

Old &c.’ 
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Mr Darnel, adopting the arrangement of the early copies, punctuates 
thus : 

‘ Old Helicanus goes along. Behind 
Is left to govern it, you beai‘ in mind. 

Old Escanes, 

His punctuation is substantially adopted by Hudson (1881), and as it 
gives a certain kind of sense it seems preferable to the more violent 
alteration, proposed by Steevens and followed by Malone, which we put 
in the text of our first edition , 

‘Old Escanes, whom Helicanus late 
Advanc’d m time to great and liigli estate, 

Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind 
Old Helicanus goes along behind.’ 


Note XIY. 

IV. 4. 38 — 43. Steevens proposes to read these lines as follows : 

‘Marina call’d; and at her birth 
Proud Thetis swallow’d part o’ the earth; 

The earth, fearing to be o’erflow’d, 

Hath Thetis’ birth on heaven bestow’d: 

Wherefore she swears she’ll never stint 
Make battery upon shores of flint’ 


Note XV. 

IV 6. 24. Mr Collier suggests that ‘impunity,’ the reading of some 
of tlie early copies, is a misprint for ‘impurity,’ 


Note XVI. 

V 13 Malone says that tlie corresponding rhyme, coast, shews that 
lest, in the first edition, was only a misprint for lost The three copies 
of the first edition with which we are acquainted including that at 
the Bodleian which once belonged to Malone himself, all read ‘left’ 
not ‘lest.’ 
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Note XYII. 

V. 1. 32. There is a confusion in the distribution of the dialogue 
in the first three Quartos ; the first, followed by the other two, reads • 

‘ HelL You may, but bootlesse. Is your sight see, will not 
speake to any, yet let me obtains my wish. 

Lys, Behold him, this was a goodly person. 

Uell* Till the disaster that one mortall wight droue him 
to this.’ 

The necessary correction was made in Qj. 


Note XVIIL 

V 1. 153. Mr Grant White thinks it “more than probable that 
* Motion ’ is a stage direction which has slipped into the text, and that 
here Ma/ri/m was to beckon or motion to Ferkles to cease his rhap- 
sody.” 


Note XIX. 

v, 1. 205, 206. The first Quarto, followed substantially by the rest, 
reads thus: 

*Thou h#i8t beene God-like perfit, the heir of kingdomes, 

And an other like to Fericks thy father.’ 

Malono suggests, “ Perhaps the poet wrote, 

< As in the rest you said 

Thou hast been god-like-perfect, so go on; 

Fromd and tell me but thy moth&n^e 
Tho heir of kingdoms, and a mother like 
To Pericles thy father.’” 

In his edition of 1780 he printed substantially the old text. But in 
1790 ho Hiads as follows; 

‘(as in the rest you said, 

Thou hast been god-like-perfect;) the heir of kingdoms, 

And a mother like to Pericles, thy father.’ 

In tliis reading he is followed substantially by Boswell. 
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Steevens says, “ I would read, 

‘ I am Pericles o£ Tyre , but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name : In all the rest thou said’st 
Thou hast been god-like, perhajf>s the heir of kingdoms, 

And another like to Pericles thy father.’” 

But in his edition of 1793 he printed the passage thus ; 

'I am Pericles of Tyre* but tell me now 
(As in the rest thou hast been godhke perfect,) 

My drown’d queen’s name, thou art the heir of kingdoms, 

And anotlier life to Pericles thy father.’ 

Mason proposed, 

‘Thou’rt heir of kingdoms, 

And another life to Pericles thy father.’ 

JTaokson would i*ead, 

^But tell me now 

(As in the rest thou hast been god-like perfect,) 

My drown’d queen’s name, then thmWt the heir of kingdoms.’ 

Smger, in his first edition, printed the passage thus : 

am Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name (as in tlie rest thou hast 
Been godlike perfect), thou’rt the heir of kingdoms. 

And another life to Pericles thy father.’ 

In his second edition he reads, 

*I am Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name (as in the rest you said 
Thou liast been godlike perfect), the heir of kingdoms. 

And another life to Pericles thy father.’ 

In this reading he is followed by Mr Collier in his second edition, 
except that in the third line he reads ‘thou heir’ for ‘the heir.’ Mr 
Staunton also adopts the reading of Singer (ed. 2), but prints ‘anothor- 
life ’ for ‘ another life.’ He suggests as another emendation, 

‘And mother’hke to Pericles thy father.’ 

Mr Dyce (ed. 1) proposes, 

‘Thou hast been godlike perfect, — thou art then 
The heir of kingdoms, and another life 
To Pericles thy father.’ 
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As the passage is so corrupt; that it cannot be corrected with any 
approach to certainty by conjecture, we have left it as it stands in the 
Quartos and Eolios 

[Sir Philip Perring thinks it may so stand, and that, so standing, it 
very well admits of being explained. Hudson (1881) reads, 

‘(as in the rest youVe said 
Thou hast been godlike perfect,) and thou ait 
The heir of kingdoms, and another life 
To Pericles thy father’] 


Note XX. 

V. 1. 230 The firsts three Quartos read, 

‘Zys. Musicke my Lord? T heare.’ 

The fourth and fiftli have, 

‘Zya Musicke my Lord, I heare.’ 

The sixth, 

‘Zya Musicke my Lord, T heare?’ 

The Folios, 

‘Zy5 Musick, my Lord, I hear.’ 

Malone reads, 

Musick? My lord, I hear — ’ 

Steevens, following Malone, arranges Lo ye,.Jiecur — as one line 

Mr Dyco first suggested that ‘Music’ should be printed ais a stage 
direction, and in this he has been followed by Mr Staunton, Mr Grant 
Wliite, Dr Delius, and, though with some hesitation, by ourselves in 
tlio Globe edition. No music is mentioned in Wilkins’ Novel, and 
any music of eaith would be likely to jar with that ‘music of tlie 
spheres’ which was already lulling Pericles to sleep. Perhaps the pas- 
sage might bo arranged thus 

‘Zys, Music, my lord? 

IW 1 hear most heavenly music.’ 

[This arrangement is followed by Hudson (1881), Sir Philip Perring 
suggests, 

Rarest sounds Do ye not hear music? 

Ly8» My lord! 

Per, T hear 


Most heavenly music] 
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Note XXL 

V. 1. 238 — 247. Steevens supposes that Diana’s revelation was ori- 
ginally delivered in rhyme, thus : 

‘My temple stands in Ephesus; hie thither 
And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 

There, when my maiden priests are met together, 

Before the people all, in solemn wise 
Eecount the progress of thy miseries. 

Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife;^ 

How mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter’s : go, 

And give them repetition to the life. 

Perform my bidding, or thou liv’st in woe : 

Do’t, and be happy, by my silver bow.’ 


Note XXII. 

V. 3. 15. The word ‘nun’ which Mr Collier had conjectured in a 
note to his first edition, is given by a MS. corrector in Capell’s copy 
of the first Quarto. 


Note XXIII. 

V. 3. 80. ‘ Heavens ’ is the reading of all the Quaxiios and Folios 

in the text, but in the first three Quartos ‘ Heaven ’ is the catchword on 
the previous page. 



POEMS. 




VENUS AND ADONIS 


ViliJi miretur viilgus ; mihi flaviiH Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret acpia. 



TO THE 


EIGHT HONOEABLE HENEIE WEIOTHESLEY, 

EAELE OP SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OP TITCHPIELD. 


Right Honourable, 

I KNOW not how I shall offend in dedicating 
my vnpolisht lines to your Lordship, nor how the worlde 
will censure me for choosing so strong a proppe to support 
so weake a burthen, onelye if your Honour seeme but 
pleased, I account my selfe highly praised, and vowe to 
take aduantage of all idle houres, till I haue honoured 
you with some grauer labour. But if the first heire of 
my inuention proue deformed, I shall be sorie it had so 
noble a god-father: and neuer after eare so barren a 
land, for fear it yeeld me still so bad a haruest, I leaue 
it to your Honourable suruey, and your Honor to^ your 
hearts content which I wish may alwaies answers your 
owne wish, and the worlds hopefull expectation. 

Your Honors in all dutie, 

William Shakespeare. 


1 The Edinburgh ed. 1627, Qjq, has ‘in' for ‘to'. 



YENUS AND ADONIS. 


Even as the sun with purple-colour d face 
Had ta en his last leave of the weeping morn, 
Eose-cheek'd Adonis hied him to the chase ; 

Hunting he loved, but love he laugh'd to scorn : 

Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 5 
And like a bold-faced suitor 'gins to woo him. 


^Thrice fairer than myself/ thus she began, 

^The field's chief flower, sweet above compare, 

Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 

More white and red than doves or roses are; lo 

Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 

Saith that the world hath ending with thy life. 

‘Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed, 

And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow; 

If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 15 

A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know : 

Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses, 

And being set, 1 11 smother thee with kisses ; 


1 purple-colour^d^purple-cohurd 
Qg. purple- coloured Q4. purple 
coloured The rest. 

8 chiefl sweet Sewell 
10 or mes] and rom Earmor conj. 

14 rein] reigm QgQoQyQg. raigm 


raim Q1Q2Q3Q4. reine Tlio rest. 

15 deign] daine Q1Q2Q;}. 

17a*]^Qi3. 

never serpent hisses] serpents never 
hisses Q13. serpent noser hisses Gil- 
don. 
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‘ And yet not cloy thy lips with loathed satiety, 

But rather famish them amid their plenty, 20 

Making them red and pale with fresh variety; 

Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty : 

A summer’s day will seem an hour but short. 

Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport.’ 

With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 26 

The precedent of pith and livelihood. 

And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm. 

Earth’s sovereign salve to do a goddess good: 

Being so enraged, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. so 

Over one arm the lusty courser's rein. 

Under her other was the tender boy. 

Who blush’d and pouted in a dull disdain. 

With leaden appetite, unapt to toy; 

She red and hot as coals of glowing fire, 36 

He red for shame, but fiN)sty in desire. 

The studded bridle on a ragged bough 
Nimbly she fastens — 0, how quick is lovel — 

The steed is stalled up, and even now 
To tie the rider she begins to prove : 40 

Backward she push’d him, as she would be thrust. 
And govern’d him in strength, though not in lust. 


19 mcMe QiQsQsQ^Qio- 

24 tirrie-l^uxliTigl time-heguxldmg Q 4 . 
tvm^ heguUing Q^o 

25 seiseth] aecmth QxQsQs ieUeth 
seoieih Q^q. 

26 precedefnt\ Malone (Capell MS.). 


preddent Qq. 

27 it\ Us Sewell (ed. 1). 

32 her others QiQsQsQ^. ths other The 
rest 

38 love!\ lorn? Qx 2 Qis. 



VENUS AND ADONIS. 


15i 


So soon was she along as he was clown, 

Each leaning on their elbows and their hips . 

Now doth she stroke liis cheek, now doth he frown, 45 
And ’gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips; 

And kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 

‘If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open.’ 

He bums with bashful shame; she with lier tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks ; .’io 
Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs 
To fan and blow them diy again she seeks: 

He saith she is immodest, blames her miss ; 

What follows more she murders with a kiss. 

Even as an empty eagle, shai'p by hist, 55 

Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone. 

Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 

Till either gorge be stuff’d oi prey be gone; 

Even so she kiss’d his brow, his cheek, his chin. 

And where she ends she doth anew begin. eo 

Forced to content, but never to obey. 

Panting he lies and breatheth in her face ; 

She feedeth on the steam as on a prey. 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace; 

Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, fi.’v 
So they were dew’d with such distilling showers. 
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Look, how a bird lies tangled in a net, 

So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies; 

Pure shame and awed resistance made him fret, 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes: 70 

Eain added to’ a river that is rank 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

Still she entreats, and prettily entreats. 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale; 

Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 75 

’Twixt crimson shame, and anger ashy-pale; 

Being red, she loves him best; and being white. 

Her best is better’d with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose but love; 

And by her frir immortal hand she swears, so 

From his soft bosom never to remove. 

Till he take truce with her contending tears. 

Which long have rain’d, making her cheeks all wet; 
And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 85 

Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave. 

Who, being look’d on, ducks as quickly in; 

So offers he to give what she did crave; 
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But wheu her lips -were ready for his pay, 

He winks, and turns his lips another way. do 

Never did passenger in summer’s heat 

More thirst for drink than she for this good turn. 

Her help she sees, but help she cannot get; 

She bathes in water, yet her fire must burn : 

‘ 0 , pity,’ ’gan she cry, ‘ flint-hearted boy i 95 

’Tis but a kiss 1 beg; why art thou coy? 

‘I have been woo’d, as I entreat thee now, 

Even by the stern and direful god of war. 

Whose sinewy neck in battle ne’er did bow, 

Who conquers where he comes in every jar ; 

Yet hath he been my captive aird my slave, 

And begg’d for that which thou uuask’d slialt 

‘Over my altars hath he hui^ his lance. 

His batter’d shield, his uncontrolled crest. 

And for my sake hath leam’d to sport and dance, la) 
To toy, to wanton, dally, smile and jest ; 

Scorning his churlish drum and ensign red. 

Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

‘Thus he that overruled I overswayed, 

Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain : no 


100 

have. 
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Strong-temper’d steel his stronger strength obeyed, 

Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 

0, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might. 

For mastering her that foil’d the god of fight ! 

‘Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine — 115 

Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red — 

The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine : 

What see’st thou in the ground? hold up thy head: 
Look in mine eyeballs, there thy beauty lies; 

Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes ? 120 

‘Art thou ashamed to kiss? then wink again, 

And I will wink ; so shall the day seem night ; 

Love keeps his revels where there are but twain ; 

Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight: 

These blue-vein’d violets whereon we lean 125 

Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

‘The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shews thee unripe; yet mayst thou well be tasted: 
Make use of time, let not advantage slip ; 

Beauty within itself should not be wasted : 130 

Fair flowers that are not gather’d in their prime 
Eot and consume themselves in little time. 
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'Were I hard-favour’d, foul, or wrinkled-old. 

Hi-nurtured, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 

O’erwom, despised, rheumatic and cold, 136 

Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice, 

Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee ; 
But having no defects, why dost abhor me? 

‘ Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow ; 

Mine eyes are grey and bright and quick in turning; 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow, i4i 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning; 

My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt. 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 


‘Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 146 

Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 

Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell’d hair. 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen: 

Love is a spirit all compact of fire. 

Not gross to sink, but h'ght, and will aspire. i-w 

‘Witness this primi-ose bank whereon I lie; 

These forceless flowera like sturdy trees support me; 

Two strengthless doves will draw me tlirough the sky, 
From mom till night, even where I list to sport me : 

Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 168 

That thou shouldst thiiik it heavy unto thee ? 
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‘Is thine own heart to thine own face affected? 

Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 

Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. leo 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook. 

And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 

‘Torches are made to light, jewels to wear. 

Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use. 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear; ifis 
Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse : 

Seeds spring from seeds and beauty breedeth beauty , 
Thou wast begot; to get it is thy duty. 

‘Upon the earth’s increase why shouldst thou feed. 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed? 170 

By law of nature thou art bound to breed. 

That thine may live when thou thyself art dead ; 

And so, in spite of death, thou dost survive. 

In that thy likeness still is left alive.’ 

By this, the love-sick queen began to sweat, 176 

For, where they lay, the shadow had forsook them, 

And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat. 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 

Wishing Adonis had his team to guide. 

So he were like him and by Venus’ side. 130 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spright. 

And with a hea^y, dark, disliking eye, 

His louring brows o’erwhelming his fair sight, 

Like misty vapours when they blot the sky, 

158 seise] ceaae QiQjQ,. 177 iiroi] (for attirei) Collier. 

160 ore] QiQj 0 / The rest 181 e^re^As] spriee QjQjQjQ^. 

168 weui] QiQoQ, wert The rest 
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Souring his cheeks, cries ‘ Fie, no more of love ! 186 

The sun doth bum my face ; I must remove.’ 

‘ Ay me,’ quoth Venus, ‘ young, and so unkind ! 

What bare excuses makest thou to be gone ! 

I’ll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending sun : 190 

I ’ll make a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they bum too, I’ll quench them with my tears. 

‘The sun that shines from heaven shines but v'arm, 

And, lo, I lie between that sun and thee : 

The heat I have from thence doth little harm, ig.'i 

Thine eye darts forth the fire that bumeth me ; 

And were I not immortal, life were done 
Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 

‘Art thou obdurate, flinty, hai‘d as steel? 

Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth : aiio 

Art thou a woman’s son, and canst not feel 
What ’tis to love ? how want of love tonuenteth ? 

0, had thy mother borne so hard a mind. 

She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind. 

‘What am 1, that thou shouldst contemn me this? 206 
Or what great danger dwells upon my suit? 
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What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss t 
Speak, fair; hut speak fair words, or else he mute: 

Give me one kiss. I’ll give it thee again, 

And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 210 

‘Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone, 

Well painted idol, image dull and dead, 

Statue contenting hut the eye alone. 

Thing like a man, hut of no woman hred ! 

Thou art no man, though of a man’s complexion, 216 
For men will kiss even hy their own direction.’ 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 

And sweUing passion doth provoke a pause ; 

Red cheeks and fiery eyes hlaze forth her wrong ; 

Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause : 220 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak. 
And now her sohs do her intendments break. 

Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand, 

Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground; 

Sometimes her arms infold him like a hand : 226 

She would, he will not in her arms he hound; 

And when from thence he struggles to he gone. 

She locks her lily fingers one in one. 
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‘Fondling,’ she saith, ‘since I have hemm’d thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivoiy pale, 230 

I’ll be a park, and thou shalt be my deer; 

Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale ; 

Graze on my lips, and if those hills be diy. 

Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 

‘ Within this limit is relief enough, 235 

Sweet bottom-grass and high delightful plain, 

Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 

To shelter thee from tempest and from rain: 

Then be my deer, since I am such a pai-k ; 

No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand bark.’ 240 

At this Addhis smiles as in disdain. 

That in each cheek appeai-s a pretty dimple : 

Love made those hollows, if himself were slain. 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple; 

Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 245 

Why, there Love lived, and there he could not die. 

These lovely caves, these round enchanting pits. 

Open’d their mouths to swallow Venus’ liking. 

Being mad before, how doth she now for wits? 

Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking? 250 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn. 

To love a cheek tliat smiles at thee in scorn ! 

229 she Bait}i\ saitk she Lmtott and rost. 
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Now which way shall she tumi what shall she say? 

Her words are done, her woes the more increasing; 

The time is spent, her object will away 255 

And from her twining arms doth urge releasing. 

‘ Pity,’ she cries, ‘ some favour, some remorse ! ’ 

Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 

But, lo, ft'om forth a copse that neighbours by, 

A breeding jennet, lusty, young and proud, 260 

Adonis’ trampling courser doth espy, 

And forth she rushes, snorts and neighs aloud : 

The strong-neck’d steed, being tied tmto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein and to her straight goes he. 


Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, * 2Cb 

And now his woven girths he breaks asunder; 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds. 

Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven’s thunder; 

The iron bit he crusheth ’tween his teeth. 

Controlling what he was controlled with. 270 


His ears up-prick’d; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stand on end ; 

His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 

As from a furnace, vapours doth he send : 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 276 

Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 
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Sometime he trots, as if he told the steps, 

With gentle majesty and modest pride; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps. 

As who should say ‘Lo, thus my strength is tried; aso 
And this I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by.’ 

What recketh he his rider’s angiy stir. 

His flattering ‘Holla’ or his ‘Stand, I say ’1 

What cares he now for curb or pricking spur? 286 

For rich caparisons or trappings gay^ 

He sees his love, and nothing else lie sees. 

For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 

Look, when a painter would suipass the life, 

In litnning out a weU proportion’d steed, 290 

His art with nature’s workmanship at strife. 

As if the dead the living should exceed; 

So did this horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 

Eound-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 206 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide. 

High crest, short eai-s, straight legs and passing stix>ng, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide • 

Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 300 
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Sometime he scuds far off, and there he stares ; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 

And whether he run or fly they know not whether; 

For through his mane and tail the high wind sings, so.") 
Fanning the hahs, who wave like feather’d wings. 

He looks upon his love and neighs unto her ; 

She answers him, as if she knew his mind ; 

Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 

She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind, 3io 
Spurns at his love and scorns the heat he feels. 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malcontent, 

He vails his tad, that, like a falling plume. 

Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent : 3i6 

He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume. 

His love, perceiving how he was enraged. 

Grew kinder, and his fury was assuaged. 

His testy master goeth about to take him; 

When, lo, the unback’d breeder, full of fear, 320 

Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him. 

With her the horse, and left Adonis there : 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them. 
Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly them. 
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All swoln with chafing, down Adonis ^its, 325 

Banning his boisterous and unruly beast : 

And now the happy season once more fits, 

That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest ; 

For lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong 
When it is harr’d the aidance of the tongue. 330 

An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay’d, 

Bumeth more hotly, swelleth with more rage : 

So of concealed soitow may be said; 

Free vent of words love’s fii'e doth assuage; 

But when the heart’s attorney once is mute, 335 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

He sees her coming, and begins to glow, 

Even as a dying coal revives with wind, 

And with his bonnet hides his angry brow, 

Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind, 341) 

Taking no notice that she is so nigh. 

For all askance he holds her in his eye. 

0 , what a sight it was, wistly to view 
How she came stealing to the wayward boy ! 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 345 

How white and red each other did destroy! 

But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 

Now was she just before Ifim as he sat. 

And like a lowly lover dowir she kneels ; 300 
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With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat, 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels: 

His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand’s print, 

As apt as new-fall’n snow takes any dint. 

0, what a war of looks was then between them ! 

Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them; 

Her eyes woo’d still, his eyes disdain’d the wooing : 

And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which chorus-like her eyes did rain. 360 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe: 

This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 365 
Show’d like two silver doves that sit a-biUing. 

Once more the engine of her thoughts began : 

‘0 fairest mover on this mortal round. 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man. 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound; 370 
For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee. 
Though nothing but my body’s bane would cure thee.’ 
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‘Give me my hand,’ saith he; ‘why dost thou feel it?’ 
‘Give me my heart,’ saith she, ‘and thou shalt have it; 
0, give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it, 375 

And being steel’d, soft sighs can never grave it: 

Then love’s deep gi'oans I never shall regard. 

Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine hard.’ 


‘For shame,’ he cries, ‘let go, and let me go; 

My day’s delight is past, my horse is gone, 380 

And ’tis your fault I am bereft him so : 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone; 

For aU my mind, my thought, my busy care. 

Is how to get ray palfrey from the mare.’ 

Thus she replies : ‘ Thy palfrey, as he should, 385 

Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire : 

Affection is a coal that must he cool’d ; 

Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire ; 

The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none; 
Therefore no marvel though thy horse be gone. 39o 

‘ How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree. 

Servilely master’d with a leathern rein ! 

But when he saw his love, his youth’s fair fee. 

He held such petty bondage in disdain; 

Throwing the base thong from his bending crest, 390 
Enfi:anchising his moxith, his back, his breast. 


378, 374 said.^mid (jio. 

374 7ny hearil thy Uart Gildon. 

380 day^l dam Q^QsQeQ^. da/yest The 
rest. 
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rest. 
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‘Who sees his true-love in her naked bed, 

Teaching the sheets a -whiter hue than white, 

But, -when his glutton eye so full hath fed, 

His other agents aim at like delight? 400 

Who is so faint, that dares not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold? 

‘ Let me excuse thy coui-ser, gentle boy ; 

And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee. 

To take advantage on presented joy ; 406 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee ; 

0, learn to love ; the lesson is but plain. 

And once made perfect, never lost again.’ 

‘I know not love,’ quoth he, ‘nor will not know it, 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it ; 4io 

’Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 

My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 

For I have heard it is a life in death. 

That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath. 

‘Who wears a gaiinent shapeless and untiuish’d? 416 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth ? 

If springing things be any jot diminish’d. 

They -wither in their prime, prove nothing worth : 

The colt that’s back’d and burthen’d being young 
Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 420 


39T see»\ »eekes Q 2 QSQ 4 . 
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‘You hurt my hand with wringing; let us part, 

And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat ; 

Eemove your siege from my unyielding heart; 

To love’s alarms it will not ope the gate 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery; 42.5 
For where a heai-t is hard they make no battery.’ 

‘What! canst thou talk^’ quoth she, ‘hast thou a tongue? 
0, would thou hadst not, or I had no hean’ng! 

Thy mermaid’s voice hath done me double wrong; 

I had my load before, now press’d with hearing : 430 

Melodious discoid, heavenly tune harsh-sounding, 

Ear’s deep-sweet music, and heart’s deep-sore wounding. 

‘Had I no eyes but ears, my ears would love 
That inward beauty and invisible; 

Or were I deaf, thy outward paits would move 4.36 
Each part in me that were but sensible : 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see. 

Yet should I be in love by toucliing thee. 

'Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft; me, 

And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch, 440 

And nothing but the very smell were left me. 

Yet would my love to thee be still as much; 


424 allarnm alamm 
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For from the stillitory of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfumed, that breedeth love by smelling. 

‘But, 0, what banquet wert thou to the taste, 446 

Being nurse and feeder of the other four ! 

Would they not wish the feast might ever last. 

And bid Suspicion double-lock the door. 

Lest Jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest. 

Should by his stealing in disturb the feast ? ’ 450 

Once more the ruby-eolour’d portal open’d. 

Which to his speech did honey passage yield ; 

Like a red mom, that ever yet betoken’d 

Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 

Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 405 

Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 

This ni presage advisedly she marketh : 

Even as the wind is hush’d before it raineth. 

Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh. 

Or as the berry breaks before it staineth, 460 

Or like the deadly bullet of a gun. 

His meaning struck her ere his words begun. 

443 Mliiory] QeQxiQujQu Mlatom loured Q^q 

QtQio* The rest. stiWtmj 454 Wrecl’\ Wrack QqQjo Wracke 
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And at his look she flatly falleth down, 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth : 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown ; 465 

But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth I 
The silly boy, believing she is dead. 

Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red; 

And all amazed brake off his late intent, 

For sharply he did think to reprehend her, 470 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent : 

Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her! 

For on the grass she lies as she were slain. 

Till his breath breatheth life in her again 

He wrings her nose, he stiikes her on the cheeks, 47 n 
He bends her fingere, holds her pulses hard. 

He chafes her lips ; a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hui't that his unkindness marr’d : 

He kisses her; and she, by her good will, 

Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 480 

The night of sorrow now is turn’d to day: 

Her two blue windows faintly she up-heavetb, 

Like the fair sun, when in his fresh aiTay 
He cheers the morn, and all the earth relieveth : 

And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 485 

So is her face illumined with her eye ; 
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Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix’d, 

As if firom thence they borrowed all their shine. 

Were never four such lamps together mix’d, 

Had not his clouded with his brow’s repine; 490 

But hers, which through the crystal tears gave fight. 
Shone like the moon in water seen by night. 


‘0, wheie am I?’ quoth she; ‘in earth or heaven, 

Or in the ocean drench’d, or in the fire? 

What hour is this ? or morn or weary even ? 496 

Do I delight to die, or fife desire? 

But now I lived, and fife was death’s annoy; 

But now I died, and death was lively joy. 

‘ 0, thou didst kill me : kill me once again ; 

Thy eyes’ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 500 
Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain. 

That they have murder’d this poor heart of mine ; 

And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen. 

But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 

‘ Long may they kiss each other, for this cure 1 505 

0, never let their crimson liveries wear ! 

And as they last, their verdure still endure. 

To drive infection from the dangerous year ! 

That the star-gazers, having writ on death. 

May say, the plague is banish’d by thy breath. sio 
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‘Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 

What bargains may I make, still to be seabngl 
To sell myself I can be well contented, 

So tbou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealuigj 

Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips bis 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips 

‘A thousand kisses buys my heart from me; 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 

What is ten hundred touches unto thee? 

Are they not quickly told and quickly gone ? 620 

Say, for non-payment that the debt should double, 

Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble ? ’ 

‘Fair queen,’ quoth he, ‘if any love you owe me. 
Measure my strangeness with my unripe years : 

Before I know myself, seek not to know me ; 526 

No fisher but the ungrown fi.y forbears : 

The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fiist, 

Or being early pluck’d is sour to taste. 

‘Look, the world’s comforter, with weaiy gait. 

His day’s hot task hath ended in the west; 630 

The owl, night’s herald, shrieks, ’tis veiy late ; 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest; 

And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven’s light 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 


511 sweet seals,., soft li])s\ soft seales... 
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‘ Now let me say ‘ Good night/ and so say you ; 636 

If you will say so, you shall have a kiss/ 

‘ Good night/ quoth she ; and, ere he says ‘ Adieu,’ 

The honey fee of parting tender’d is : 

Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace; 
Incorporate then they seem; face grows to face. 640 

Till breathless he disjoin’d, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth. 

Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew. 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drouth ; 

He with her plenty press’d, she faint with dearth, 545 
Their lips together glued, fall to the earth. 

Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey, 

And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth ; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 

Paying what ransom the insulter wiUeth ; 660 

Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high. 
That she will draw his lips’ rich treasure dry. 

And having felt the sweetness of the spoil. 

With blindfold fury she begins to forage ; 

Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil, 665 
And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage. 

Planting oblivion, beating reason back. 

Forgetting shame’s pure blush and honour’s wrack. 
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Hot, faint and weary, with her hard embracing. 

Like a wild bird being tamed with too much handling, 660 
Or as the fleet-foot roe that’s tired with chasing. 

Or like the froward infant still’d with dandling. 

He now obeys, and now no more resisteth. 

While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 

What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering, 665 
An d yields at last to every light impression? 

Things out of hope are compass’d oft with venturing. 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission : 
Affection faints not like a pale-faced coward. 

But then woos best when most his choice is froward. 87u 

When he did frown, 0, had she then gave over. 

Such nectar from his lips she had not suck’d. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover; 

What though the rose have prickles, yet ’tis pluck’d ; 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fiist, 575 

Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at last. 

For pity now she can no more detain him; 

The poor fool prays her that he may depart • 

She is resolved no longer to restrain him; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her heajrt, m 

The which, by Cupid’s bow she doth protest. 

He carries thence incaged in his breast. 
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‘Sweet boy,’ she says, ‘this night I’ll waste in sorrow. 
For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 

Tell me, love’s master, shall we meet to-morrow? 683 
Say, shall we 1 shall we ? wUt thou make the match ? ' 
He tells her, no ; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 

‘The boar!’ quoth she; whereat a sudden pale. 

Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 69o 
Usurps her cheek; she trembles at his tale. 

And on his neck her yoking arms she throws : 

She sinketh down, stUl hanging by his neck. 

He on her beUy falls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the very lists of love, 69.5 

Her champion mounted for the hot encounter. 

All is imaginary she doth prove. 

He will not manage her, although he mount her ; 

That worse than Tantalus’ is her annoy. 

To clip Elysium, and to lack her joy. eoo 

Even so poor birds, deceived with painted grapes. 

Do surfeit by the eye and pine the maw. 

Even so she languisheth in her mishaps 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 

The warm effects which she in him finds missing eoe 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing. 
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But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be : 

She hath assay’d as much as may be proved : 

Her pleading hath deserved a gi-eater fee; 

She’s Love, she loves, and yet she is not loved. cio 
‘ Fie, fie,’ he says, ‘ you crush me ; let me go ; 

You have no reason to withhold me so.’ 

‘Thou hadst been gone,’ quoth she, ‘sweet boy, ere this, 
But that thou told’st me thou wouldst hunt the boar. 

0, be advised : thou know’st not what it is ein 

With javelin’s point a chm'lish swine to gore. 

Whose tushes never sheathed he whetteth still, 

Like to a mortal butcher, bent to kill. 

‘On his bow-back he hath a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; eso 

His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret; 

His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes; 

Being moved, he strikes whate’er Lg in his way. 

And whom he strikes his crooked tuslies slay. 

‘His brawny sides, with hairy bristles armed, 625 

Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter; 

His short thick neck cannot be easily harmed; 

Being ireful, on the lion he will venture: 

The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 

As fearful of him, part ; through whom he rushes, fuo 
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‘ Alflfl, he nought esteems that face of thine, 

To which Love’s eyes pay tributary gazes; 

Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips and crystal eyne. 

Whose full perfection all the world amazes ; 

But having thee at vantage — ^wondrous dread ! — 635 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 

‘0, let him keep his loathsome cabin still; 

Beauty hath nought to do with such foul fiends; 

Come not within his danger by thy will; 

They that thrive well take counsel of their firiends. 640 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 

I fear’d thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 

‘ Didst thou not mark my face ? was it not white ? 

Saw’st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eyel 
Grew I not faint? and fell I not downright? 645 

Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie. 

My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 

But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast. 

‘For where Love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 

Doth call himself Affection’s sentinel ; 650 

Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny. 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry ‘ Kill, kill ! ’ 
Distempeiing gentle Love in his desire. 

As air and water do abate the fire. 
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‘ This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy, 665 

This canker that eats up Love’s tender spring. 

This cany-tale, dissentious Jealousy, 

That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring. 
Knocks at my heart, and whispers in mine ear, 

That if T love thee, I thy death should fear : 660 

‘ And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry-chafing boai, 

Under whose shaip fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all stain’d with gore; 

Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed 6C6 
Doth make them droop with giief and hang the head. 

‘What should I do, seeing thee so indeed. 

That tremble at the imagination* 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed. 

And fear doth teach it divination 670 

I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 

If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

‘But if thou needs wilt hunt, be noled by me; 

Uncouple at the tinioious flying hare, 

Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, C76 

Or at the roe which no encounter diu’e: 
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Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs, 

And on thy well-breath’d horse keep with thy hounds. 

‘And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 

Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, cso 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles. 

The many musits through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

‘Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, «85 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell. 

And sometime where earth-delving conies keep. 

To stop the loud pursuers in their yell; 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer: 

Danger deviseth shifts ; wit waits on fear : 690 

‘For there his smell with others being mingled. 

The hot scent-snufi&ng hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 

Then do they spend their mouths: Echo replies, as.’) 
As if another chase were in the skies. 

‘By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hiU, 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 
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To hearken if his foes puraue him still : 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 7 oi) 

An d now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 

‘Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 

Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratch, 70s 

Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 

For misery is trodden on by many. 

And being low never relieved by any. 

‘ Lie quietly, and hear a little more ; 

Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise : 7 10 

To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 

Unlike myself thou hear’st me moralize. 

Applying this to that, and so to so; 

For love can comment upon every woe. 

‘ Where did I leave ? ’ ‘ No matter where,’ quoth he ; 710 
‘ Leave me, and then the story aptly ends : 

The night is spent.’ ‘ Why, what of that ? ’ quoth she. 

‘ I am,’ quoth he, ‘ expected of my friends ; 

And now ’tis dark, and going I shall fall.' 

‘ In night,’ quoth she, ‘ desire sees best of all. 720 

‘But if thou fall, 0 , then imagine this, 

The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips. 

And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 

Each preys make true men thieves ; so do thy lips 

700 mth Q 3 Q 4 . 717 that?' qiLoth 9he,'\ that {qtLoik slui) 

703 dew-l>edabhled\ Hyphened in all QsQio- [quoth shee?) 
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Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, '725 

Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 

‘Now of this dark night I perceive the reason : 

Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 

Till forging Nature be condemn’d of treason. 

For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine ; 730 

Wherein she framed thee, in high heaven’s despite, 
To shame the sun by day and her by night. 

‘And therefore hath she bribed the Destinies 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature, 

To mingle beauty with infirmities 735 

And pure perfection with impure defeature; 

Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much miseiy; 

‘As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 

Life-poisoning pestilence and frenzies wood, 740 

The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood : 

Surfeits, imposthumes, grief and damn’d despair. 
Swear Nature’s death for framing thee so fan*. 

‘And not the least of all these maladies 745 

But in one minute’s fight brings beauty under : 

Both favour, savour, hue and qualities. 

Whereat the impartial gazer late did wonder. 
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Are on the sudden wasted, thaw’d and done, 

As mountain snow melts with the midday sun. 760 

‘Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity. 

Love-lacking vestals and self-loving nuns, 

That on the earth would breed a scarcity 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 

Be prodigal . the lamp that burns by night 750 

Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 

‘What is thy body but a swallowing grave. 

Seeming to bury that posterity 

Which by the rights of time thou needs must Lave, 

If thou destroy them not in dark obscuiity ? 7eo 

K so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 

‘ So in thyself thyself art made away ; 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 

Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay, 705 
Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 

Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets. 

But gold that ’s put to use more gold begets.’ 

‘Nay, then,’ quoth Adon, ‘you will fall again 

Into your idle over-handled theme : 770 

The kiss I gave you is bestow’d in vain. 

And all in vain you strive against the stream; 

For, by this black-faced night, desire’s foul nurse. 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and woree. 
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‘ If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues, 775 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s songs. 

Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown ; 

For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear. 

And will not let a false sound enter there; 780 

‘Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast ; 

And then my little heart were quite undone. 

In his bedchamber to be barr’d of rest. 

No, lady, no ; my heart longs not to groan, 785 
But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 

‘What have you urged that I cannot reprove! 

The path is smooth tliat leadeth on to danger : 

I hate not love, but your device in love 
That lends embracements unto every stranger. 790 

You do it for increase : 0 strange excuse. 

When reason is tlie bawd to lust’s abuse I 

‘ Call it not love, for Love to heaven is fled 
Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d his name; 

Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 796 

Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 

Which the hot tyrant stains and soon bereaves. 

As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 
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‘Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 

But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun; soo 

Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 

Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done ; 

Love surfeits not. Lust like a glutton dies ; 

Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 

‘ More I could tell, but more I dare not say , 805 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in sadness, now 1 will away ; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen : 

Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended. 

Do burn themselves for having so offended.’ 8io 

With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arras which bound him to her bx-east, 

And homeward through the dark lawnd rans apace , 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress’d. 

Look, how a blight star shooteth from the sky, 8X5 
So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye . 


Which after him she daits, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 

Till the wild waves will have him seen no more, 

Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend : 820 

So did the merciless and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 
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Whereat amazed, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood, 

Or ’stonish’d as night-wanderers often are, 825 

Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood ; 

Even so confounded in the dark she lay. 

Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 

And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans, 

That all the neighbour caves, as seeming troubled, 830 
Make verbal repetition of her moans ; 

Passion on passion deeply is redoubled : 

‘Ay me!’ she cries, and twenty times, ‘Woe, woe'’ 
And twenty echoes twenty times ciy so. 

She, marking them, begins a wailing note, 835 

And sings eztemporally a woeful ditty j 
How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote; 
How love is wise in folly, foolish- witty : 

Her heavy anthem stiU condujies in woe. 

And still the choir of echoes answer so. 840 

Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 

For lovers’ hours are long, though seeming short: 

If pleased themselves, others, they think, delight 
In such-like circumstance, with such-like sport: 

Their copious stories, oftentimes begun, 845 

End without audience, and are never done. 
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For who hath she to spend the night withal, 

But idle sounds resembling parasites; 

T.ik-ft shrill-tongued tapsters answering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits ? 850 

She says ‘ ’Tis so : ’ they answer all ‘ ’Tis so ; ’ 

And would say after her, if she said ‘ No.’ 

Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest. 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 856 
The sun ariseth in his majesty; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold. 

That cedar-tops and hills seem bumish’d gold. 

Yenus salutes him with thi^ fair good-morrow : 

‘ 0 thou dear god, and patron of all light, 860 

From whom each lamp and shining star doth borrow 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright. 

There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother, 

May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other.’ 

This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, seo 

Musing the morning is so much o’erwom. 

And yet she hears no tidings of her love : 

She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn : 

Anon she hears them chant it l-ustily. 

And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. 870 
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And as she runs, the bushes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 

Some twine about her thigh to make her stay: 

She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace, 

Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache, 875 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 

By this she hears the hounds are at a bay; 

Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 
Wreathed up in fatal folds just in his way, 

The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder; 880 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses and her spirit confounds. 

For now she knows it is no gentle chase. 

But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 

Because the cry remaineth in one place, 886 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud; 

Finding their enemy to be so cui-st. 

They all strain courtesy who shall cope him first. 

This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, 

Through which it enters to surprise her heart ; 890 

Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear. 

With cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling part : 

Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the fleld. 
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Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy; SDs 

Till, cheering up her senses all dismay’d, 

She tells them ’tis a causeless fantasy, 

And childish error, that they are afraid ; 

Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more : 
And with that word she spied the hunted hoar; 9(X) 

Whose frothy mouth, bepainted all with red, 

T.ikfi milk and blood being mingled both together, 

A second fear through all her sinews spread. 

Which madly hurries her she knows not whither: 

This way she runs, and now she will no further, aos 
But back retires to rate tlie boar for muither. 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways; 

She treads the path that she untreads again ; 

Her more than haste is mated with delays. 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain, 9io 

Full of respects, yet nought at all respecting ; 

In hand with all things, nought at all effecting. 

Here kennell’d in a brake she finds a hound. 

And asks the weary caitifi* for his master ; 

And there another licking of his wound, 9i6 

’Gainst venom’d sores the only sovereign plaster ; 

And here she meets another sadly scowling, 

To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 
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When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise, 

Another flap-mouth’d mourner, black and grim, 920 

Against the welkin volleys out his voice ; 

Another and another answer him, 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their scratch’d ears, bleeding as they go. 

Look, how the world’s poor people are amazed 926 

At apparitions, signs and prodigies. 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed, 
Infiising them with dreadful prophecies; 

So she at these sad signs draws up her breath, 

And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 930 

‘ Hard-favour’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean. 

Hateful divorce of love,’ — ^thus chides she Death, — 

‘ Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what dost thou mean 
To stifle beauty and to steal his breath. 

Who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 936 
Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet? 

‘If he be dead , — 0 no, it cannot be. 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it; — 

0 yes, it may ; thou hast no eyes to see, 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 940 

Thy mark is feeble age ; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant’s heart. 
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‘Hadst thpu but bid beware, then be had spoke, 

And, bearing him, tby power had lost bis power. 

The Destinies will cui-se thee for this stroke; 946 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck’st a flower: 
Love’s golden arrow at him should have fled, 

And not Death’s ebon dart, to strike him dead. 

‘ Dost thou drink tears, that thou provokest such weeping ? 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee? 960 

Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to seel 
Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour. 

Since her best work is ruin’d with thy rigour.’ 

Here overcome, as one full of despair, 965 

She vail’d her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopp’d 
The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropp’d ; 

But through the flood-gates breaks the silver rain, 
And with his strong course opens them again. 9eo 

0, how her eyes and team did lend and borrow! 

Her eye seen in the tears, tears in her eye ; 

Both crystals, where they view’d each other’s sorrow, 
Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to diy; 

But like a stormy day, now wind, now i-ain, 906 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet agam. 
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Variable passions throng her constant woe, 

As striving who should best become her grief; 

All enteitain’d, each passion labours so 
That every present sorrow seemeth chief, 

But none is best : then join they all together, 

Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this, far off she hears some huntsman holloa; 

A nurse’s soug ne’er pleased her babe so well; 

The dire imagination she did follow 
This sound of hope doth labour to expel ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice. 

And flatters her it is Adonis’ voice. 

Whereat her tears began to tmti their tide. 

Being prison’d in her eye like pearls in glass : 980 

Yet sometimes falls an orient drop heside. 

Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass 
To wash the foul face of the sluttish ground. 

Who is but drunken when she seemeth drown’d. 

0 hard-believing love, how strange it seems 985 

Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes ; 

Despair, and hope, makes thee ridiculous : 
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The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 

In likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. moo 

Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrouglit; 

A dftnia lives, and Death is not to blame ; 

It was not she that call’d him all to nought 

Now she adds honoura to his hateful name , 

She depes him king of gi-aves, and grave for kings, !)95 
Imperious su 2 )reme of aU mortal things. 

‘ No, no,’ quoth she, ‘ sweet Death, T did but jest ; 

Yet pardon me, I felt a kind of fear 

When as I met the boar, that bloody beast, 

Which knows no pity, but is still severe ; looo 

Then, gentle shadow, — ^truth I must confess,— 

I rail’d on thee, fearing my love’s decease. 

‘ ’Tis not my fault ; the boar provoked my tongue ; 

Be wreak’d on hun, invisible commander; 

’Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong ; 1005 

I did but act, he’s author of thy slander: 

Grief hath two tongues ; and never woman yet 
Could rule them both without ten women’s wit.’ 

Thus hoping that Adonis is alive. 

Her rash suspect she doth extenuate ; loio 

And that his beauty may the better thrive, 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate ; 
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Tells liitn of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories 
His victories, his triumphs and his glories. 

‘ 0 Jove,' quoth she, ' how much a fool was 1 1015 

To be of such a weak and silly mind 
To wail his death who lives and must not die 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain. 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 1020 

‘ Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear 
As one with treasure laden, hemm’d with thieves; 

Trifles unwitnessed with eye or ear 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves.’ 

Even at this word she hears a merry horn, ao25 
Whereat she leaps that was but late forlorn. 

As falcons to the lure, away she flies; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light ; 

And in her haste unfortunately spies 
The foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight; 1030 

Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the view. 
Like stars ashamed of day, themselves withdrew; 

Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit. 

Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain. 

And there all smother’d up in shade doth sit, 1035 

Long after fearing to creep forth again; 


1013 8tatue8\ statues Q 3 Q 4 . 

tomh^ dxmes Theobald conj 
1013, 1014 st(ifr\As iTw] Malone (Theo- 
bald conj.) stones^ Eu Qq 
1019 with him\ with hith him Q 3 . 

1027 fah(m'\ Fmlcons Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 Q 4 . Fal- 
cm QioQiaQis* Favicon The rest 
1031 as 7rmrder^d\ as murdred Q 3 Q 4 Q 6 


QoQrQ8Q9QuQi2Qx3* mvr(k€d 

QiQsQio* 

1033 the snaijC] a snails Qio 
1035 8Tmthe7^d'\s:imtJired(iy^ smoothred 
Q1Q2Q3. smotheted The rest 
up in shads'] in shade Lintott 
and Gildon. 
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So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 
Into the deep-dark cabins of her head : 

Where they resign their office and their light 

To the disposing of her troubled brain; 1040 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night, 

And never wound the heart with looks again ; 

Who, like a king perplexed in his throne. 

By their suggestion gives a deadly groan. 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes ; i 04 r) 

As when the wind, imprison’d in the ground. 

Struggling for passage, earth’s foundation shakes. 

Which with cold terror doth inen’s minds confound. 

This mutiny each part doth so surprise. 

That from their dark beds once more leap her eyes; 1060 

And being open’d threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench’d 
In his soft flank ; whose wonted lily white 
With puiple tears, that his wound wept, was drench’d: 
No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf or weed, loss 
But stole liis blood and seem’d with him to bleed. 

This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth ; 

Over one shoulder doth she hang her head ; 


lost hii] this Hudwoii, 1881 (S. Wiilkor 
conj). 

1038 deep-dark] Hyphenod iii QiQ 2 Qq. 

QoQ 8 QoQnQi 2 Qi 3 * cabities 
cahhins The rest 

1039 resign] resigned Lintott and (lil- 
don* 

1040 her] their Q^q. 

1041 ugly] ougly Qj. 

1044 suggestior] r>(,ggestwns Q 9 QnQi 2 
Qi3' 

1046 imprisoned] imprisond QiQiQsQ*. 
VOL. IX. 


imprisoned The rest. 

1047 fouiidation] fmidatwn 

1048 terror] terrors Lintott 
minds] mind Lintott 

1061 opened] op&ad Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 Q 4 opmed 
The rest 

light] QiQj. nighi Q3Q4. sight 
The rest 

1062 tr&ncKd] drmckt QaQj. tr&ncht 
The rest. 

1054 was] had QiQaQ 3 Q 4 Qio. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth ; 

She thinks he could not die, he is not dead : loeo 

Her voice is stopp’d, her joints forget to bow ; 

Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 

Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly 
That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three; 
And then she reprehends her mangling eye, 1066 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be : 

His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled ; 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 

* My tongue cannot express my grief for one, 

And yet,’ quoth she, ‘ behold two Adons dead ! 1070 

My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone, 

Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to lead : 

Heavy heart’s lead, melt at mine eyes’ red fire ! 

So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

'Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost! 1070 
What face remains alive that’s worth the viewing? 
Whose tongue is music now? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim; 
But true-sweet beauty lived and died with him. 1080 

‘ Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear ! 

Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you : 

1062 m]pi\ weept fire: The rest. 

1066 more ^cwAes] «o Qiq. 1077 iongue\ t(mg Q 2 QS. toong Q 4 

8hould\ skvM Q 1 Q 2 . Md Q 3 Q 5 Q 7 . 1078 cmy thing'] any things 

1067 limJb] Hm Qq. 1079 The fiowers] Thy fiowers Malone 

1073 hearts lead] Hyphened by Sewell, conj. 

lead, fMlt] Pointed as by Malone, 1080 trm-sweet] Hyphened by Malone. 
1790 (Capell MS.) lead melt Qq loith him] in him The rest, 

eyes^ red fire f] eyes red fire, Q^Qg 1081 nor] Q 1 Q 3 Q 3 Q 4 or The rest. 

eyes red as fire, Qj eies as red as hermfortK]hencefo(n‘th(ifii^^ hence-- 

fire Q 4 eyes, as fire, Q^,. eyes, as footh 
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Having no fair to lose, you need not fear; 

The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you: 
But when Adonis lived, suii and sharp air loiw 

Lurk’d like two thieves, to rob him of his fair. 

‘ And therefore would he put his bonnet on. 

Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep; 

The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 

Play with his locks : then would Adonis weep ; 1090 

And straight, in pity of his tender years, 

They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 

‘To see his face the lion walk’d along 

Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him; 

To recreate himself when he hath sung, 10B6 

The tiger would be tame and gently hear him ; 

If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey. 

And never fright the silly lamb that day. 

‘ When he beheld his shadow in the brook. 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills ; iioo 

When he was by, the birds such pleasure took. 

That some would sing, some other in their bills 

Would bring him mulbenies and ripe-red cherries; 
He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 

‘But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted boar, iios 

Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave. 

Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he wore; 

Witness the entertainment that he gave : 


1083 loK^ QiQ0QgQQQiiQx2Qis* 

QsQiQeQjQio- 
yo“] ye« Qio- 

1090 2oe^] lakes 

1093 teeUi^dJ vialks Lintott and Oildon. 

1096 suTiffI Q^. sonff The rest. 

1097 mlflmfe% 


QsQjQioQiiQtsQi*' pi'eds 
Qg. prajf QgQtQsQgQ^. 

1099 Ait] the Q^. 

wi lu a QsQsQgQuQisQis* 

1100 2%®] There QgQu. TKew 

1103 Hypheuod m QiQg^ 
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If he did see his fece, why then I know 
He thought to kiss him, and hath kill’d him so. mo 

"Tis true, ’tis true; thus was Adonis slain: 

He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 

Who did not whet his teeth at him again. 

But by a kiss thought to persuade him there; 

And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 1115 
Sheathed unaware the tusk in his soft groin. 

‘ Had I been tooth’d like him, I must confess. 

With kissing him I should have kill’d him first; 

But he is dead, and never did he bless 
My youth with his; the more am I accurst.’ 1120 

With this, she Mleth in the place she stood, 

And stains her face with his congealed blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, 112.5 

As if they heard the woeful w’ords she told; 

She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. 

Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies; 

Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect ; 1130 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late excell’d. 

And every beauty robb’d of his effect : 

‘Wonder of time,’ quoth she, ‘this is my spite. 

That, thou being dead, the day should yet be light. 


1111 'Tis irite] Tv& irwe, 

QdQuQuQis* 

1113 (hd] Q^. would The rest. 

1116 nuzzling] Malone, nouilmg Qq. 

1116 the] Qj. hu The rest 

1117 heevi] hm Q^. 

1120 Mg youth] My mouth 

am jT] Q 1 Q 2 I am The rest. 


1122 congealed] congealen Gildoii 
1126 ea/rs] eares Q1Q2Q3 eare The rest. 
1126 th^y] QiQjQ 8Q4. he The rest. 
1130 times^ and now] times and more^ 
Theobald conj 

1134 thm] QiQ^Qi you The rest 
should] shuld QiQ2Qg shold 
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‘Smce thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy, use 

Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend : 

It shall he waited on with jealousy. 

Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end ; 

Ne’er settled equally, but high or low. 

That all love’s pleasure shall not match liis woe. 1140 

‘ It ahaH be fickle, false and full of fraud ; 

Bud, and be blasted, in a breathing-while; 

The bottom poison, and the top o’erstraw’d 
With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile : 

The strongest body shall it make most weak, 1145 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 

‘It shall be sparing and too fiill of riot, 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ; 

The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet. 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures; 1150 
It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild. 

Make the young old, the old become a child. 

‘ It shall suspect where is no cause of fear ; 

It shall not fear where it should most mistrust ; 

It shall be merciful and too severe, ii 5 .'j 

And most deceiving when it seems most just ; 

Perverse it shall be where it shows most toward, 

Put fear to valour, coui'age to the coward. 


1136 on\ in Q 4 

1139 hut high] Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . hut hie Qj. too 
hgh The rest to high Gildon, 

1140 pleasmr^ pleaswen Lmtott and 
Gildon. 

1142 Budy and he^ Q 1 Q 2 QJ shall 
he The rest [hee Qjq) 
hreathing-while] Hyphened by 
Malone. 

1143 dentra\dd\ ore-straw^ Q 4 


1144 truest] QiQaQ, sharpest The rest. 
1146 dumb] d&be Qj. 

1151 raging-7nad] Hyiihened by Ma- 
lone. 

sillg-mild] Hyphened by Malone. 

1 166 severe] seueare QiQgQaQ^. 

1167 wh&te] w7m Lmtott and Gildon. 
showd] showes Q 1 Q 2 . shewes Q 3 

smies 

Q6Q«QioQiaQw 
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‘ It shall be cause of war and dire events, 

And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire ; neo 

Subject and servile to all discontents, 

As dry combustious matter is to fire : 

Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy. 

They that love best them loves shall not enjoy.’ 

By this the boy that by her side lay kill’d lies 

Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 

And in his blood, that on the ground lay splll’d, 

A purple flower sprung up, chequer’d with white, 
Eesembling well his pale cheeks and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 1170 

She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell. 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell. 

Since he himself is reft from her by death : 

She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears ii76 
Green-dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

■ Poor flower,’ quoth she, ‘ this was thy father’s guise — 
Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire — 

For every little grief to wet his eyes : 

To grow unto himself was his desire, 1180 

And so ’tis thine ; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast as in his blood. 

1159 eame] the eaiue Sewell (ed. 1 ). ahtguer^d} ehee/reel Qq. 

1161 serstfe] teniiSl QjQj. 1171 new-tptmgi] QsQgQuQisQu. «e»- 

1162 combuiiiem'] comhaettumt Lintott tprong The rest 

and Gildon. 1176 erops\ crop’s Q, 

1164 2 otie«] Q,Q,Q^ 2o«e The rest. 1176 Hyphened, in all 

1168 pufpb] pu/rpld Qj pmrpttVd but Q^Qig. 

^prttvg\ eproong Q,. tprong Q 4 . 1178 sweet-tmdling] tweete tmVlxng Q 4 . 
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' Here was thy father’s bed, here in my breast ; 

Thou art the next of blood, and ’tis thy right : 

Lo, in this hollow- cradle take thy rest ; 1185 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night : 
There shall not be one minute in an hour 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love's flower.' 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 

And yokes her silver doves; by whose swift aid ii90 
Their mistress, mounted, through the empty skies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey'd ; 

Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself and not be seen. 

1183 here in] QiQ^. here is The rest. 1187 in] QiQ 2 Q 3 Q 4 . o/Tlie rest. 

1185 io, w] Low in Q 4 . 1192 comeifiL] conveyed Gildon. 



Note L 

582. Malone (1780) says ‘The edition of 1636 and all the modefn 
copies have engaged' In his note on 1. 666 he states truly that ‘ droop ’ 
is the reading of the ed. of 1600, but adds ‘The subsequent copies have 
drop.' Again, 1. 809, he says that for ‘talk’ the ed. of 1636 and the 
modern editions read * calls.’ By the kindness of Mr W. Y. Fletcher of 
the British Museum, I have been enabled to verify the correctness of 
my own statements in the notes to these three passages. In 1. 582 the 
Museum copy of ed. 1636 has ‘incaged;’ in L 666 it reads ‘droop;’ and 
in 1. 809, talke.’ 
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TO THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE, HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 

EARLE OP SOUTHHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TITCHFIELD. 


The loue I dedicate to your Lordship is without end : 
wherof this Pamphlet without beginning is but a super- 
fluous Moity, The warrant I haue of your Honourable 
disposition, not the worth of my vntutord Lines makes 
it assured of acceptance. What I haue done is yours, 
what I haue to doe is yours, being part in all I haue, 
denoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duety would ^ 
shew greater, meane time, as it is, it is bound to your 
Lordship; To whom I wish long life still lengthned with 
all happinesse. 

Your Lordships in all duety. 

William Shakes} )eare. 


^ 'ivoald] QiQaQj. should Tho rest. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


Lucius Tabquinius, for his excessive pride surnamed Superbus, 
after he had caused his own father-in-law Servius Tullius to be 
cruelly murdered, and, contrary to the Roman laws and customs, 
not requirmg or staying for the people’s suffrages, had possessed 
himself of the kingdom, went, accompanied with his sons and 
other noblemen of Rome, to besiege Ardea. Durmg which siege 
the principal men of the army meeting one evening at the tent of 
Sextus Tarquinius, the king’s son, in their discourses after supper 
every one commended the virtues of his own wife; among whom 
Collatinus extolled the incomparable chastity of his wife Luci’etia. 
In that pleasant humour they all posted to Rome , and intending, 
by their secret and sudden airival, to make trial of that which 
every one had before avouched, only Collatinus finds his wife, 
though it were late in the night, spinning amongst her maids: 
the other ladies were all found dancing and revelling, or in several 
disports. Whereupon the noblemen yielded Collatinus the vic- 
tory, and his wife the fame. At that time Sextus Tarquinius being 
inflamed with Lucrece’ beauty, yet smothering his passions for the 
present, departed with the rest back to the camp; from whence 
he shortly after pnvily withdrew himself, and was, according to 
his estate, royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at Colla- 
tium. The same night he treacherously stealeth into her chamber, 
violently ravished her, and early in the morning speedeth away, 
Lucrece, in this lamentable plight, hastily dispatcheth messengers, 
one to Rome for her father, another to the camp for Oollatine. 
They came, the one accompanied vdth Junius Brutus, the other 
with Publius Valerius; and finding Lucrece attired iii mourning 
habit, demanded the cause of her sorrow. She, first taking an 
oath of them for her revenge, revealed the actor and whole 
manner of his dealing, and withal suddenly stabbed herself. 
Which done, with one consent they all vowed to root out the 
whole hated family of the Tarquins; and bearing the dead body 
to Rome, Brutus acquainted the people with the doer and manner 
of the vile deed, with a bitter invective against the tyranny of the 
king : wherewith the people were so moved, that with one consent 
and a general acclamation the Tarquins were all exiled, and the 
state government changed from kings to consuls. 
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From the besieged Ardea all in post, 

Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 
Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host, 

And to Collatium bears the lightless fire. 

Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire, 5 

And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine’s fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 

Haply that name of ‘chaste’ unhappily set 
This bateless edge on his keen appetite ; 

When Collatine unwisely did not let lo 

To praise the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triumph’d in that sky of his delight, 

Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven’s beauties, 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties. 

For he the night before, in Tarquin’s tent, 15 

Unlock’d the treasure of his happy state ; 

What priceless wealth the heavens had him lent 
In the possession of his beauteous mate ; 

Reckoning his fortune at such high-proud rate, 

That kings might be espoused to more fame, 20 

But king nor peer to such a peerless dame. 


L hmeged\ besieged Qy. 

3 lMst-hreathed\ Lust breathed Q,j. 

Lusi-brecdkmg Gildon. 

8 unkappiLg] QiQ 2 Q-}. un- 

haply Q4Q6Qe0y. unhappy Qg. 

13 star QgQgQyQg. 


17 priceless\pnzeless Gildon. 
heavens'] heaven Qj. 

19 sii(h high-provd] Malone, such high 
provd QiQ 2 Q 3 Q 4 - « QgQoQ? 

Qs- 

21 peer] peeve Q^. prince The rest 
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0 happiness enjoy’d but of a few ! 

And, possess’d, as soon decay’d and done 

As is the morning’s silver-melting dew 

Against the golden splendour of the sun ! 25 

An expired date, cancell’d ere well begun: 

Honour and beauty, in the owner’s arms, 

Are weakly fortress’d from a world of hai-ms 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator; so 

What needeth then apologies be made. 

To set forth that which is so singular? 

Or why is CoUatine the publisher 

Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 

From thievish ears, because it is his own? 35 

Perchance his boast of Lucrece’ sovereignty 
Suggested this proud issue of a king; ^ 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be : 

Perchance that envy of so rich a thing, 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 40 

His high-pitch’d thoughts, that meaner men should vaunt 
That golden hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-timeless speed, if none of those: 

His honour, his affairs, his fnends, his state, 45 


22 eifijoy^ d\ enjoy 

^Zdeca^d\decaydoQ,^(^%(i^ decayed 

QlQ2Q3^i4* 

24 isj %n Qg, %f Q5^Q^Qg. 

morning s\ morning (BodL 1). 

edver-melting] Hyphened by Malone. 
sduer melted 

26 An »weU\ A date expiT^d, and 
canceld. ere QfiQ 0 Q 7 Qg. 


31 •needetK\7mdedQ}\,dLOXi, 

apohgieel appologie (Bodl. 1). 

35 ears] cares Gildon carle Theobald 
conj, (withdrawn). 

36 Litcrecd] Lucrece'e Gildon 

42 Thai\ The OgO^Qg. 

44 dll4oo4vtMleee\ Hyphened by Ma- 
lone 
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Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 

0 rash-false heat, wrapp’d in repentant cold, 

Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne’er grows old! 

When at Oollatium this false lord arrived, so 

Well was he welcomed by the Roman dame, 

Within whose feice beauty and virtue strived 
Which of them both should underprop her fame: 

When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blush for shame; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in despite oa 

Virtue would stain that o’er with silver white. 

But beauty, in that white intituled. 

From Venus’ doves doth challenge that fair field : 

Then vntue claims from beauty beauty’s red. 

Which virtue gave the golden age to gild 60 

Their silver cheeks, and call’d it then their shield; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight, 

When shame assail’d, the red should fence the white. 

This heraldiy in Lucrece’ face was seen, 

Argued by beauty’s red and virtue’s white: 66 

Of either’s colour was the other queen. 

Proving from world’s minority their right : 

Yet their ambition makes them still to fight; 

The sovereignty of either being so great. 

That oft they interchange each other’s seat. 7o 


47 /its] i/iB Q.J 
gkm] groujes QyQ^. 

48 raskrfalse] Hyphened by Malone 


60 Collatiwm] Golatium (Bodl 1 ), 
GolcUia Qj (Mus Sion ColL Dev. 
and Bodl 2 ; Q 3 Q$Q 4 Q;jQgQ 7 . Oo^atm 
Qa 

amffed] Qq Gildon. 


52 strifvrQ Qq. jtirM Gildon. 

66 oV] Gildon. ore QiQjQs or^e Q 4 . 
QsQeQrQa* ^ (i-®- Malone 
(1780). 

61 T/ieir. jAeir] Her,., their Gildon 
Her... her Sewell. 

62 it] om Qg. 

65 heaut\/‘s,„virtue^e] SewelL beauties 
.. vertues Qq. 
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This silent war of lilies and of roses, 

Which Taiquin view’d in her fair face’s field, 

In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses; 

Where, lest between them both it should be kill’d. 

The coward captive vanquished doth yield 75 

To those two armies, that would let him go 
Bather than triumph in so false a foe. 

Now thinks he that her husband’s shallow tongue, 

The niggard prodigal that praised her so, 

In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, so 

Which far exceeds his barren skill to show : 

Therefore that praise which CoUatine doth owe 
Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise. 

In silent wonder of stiU-gazing eyes. 

This earthly saint, adored by this devil, as 

Little suspecteth the feJse worshipper; 

For unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil; 

Birds never limed no secret bushes fear: 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 

And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 90 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express’d ; 

For that he colour’d with his high estate. 

Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty; 

That nothing in him seem’d inordinate. 


7 1 'mr\ hamd Malone conj. (withdrawn), 

76 armies] armes Q^Os 

77 m] dre Sewell 

78 hushand^s] hushcmd Q^Qg 

84 still-gazing] Hyphened by Malone. 

86 suspecteth] suspected Gildon. 

87 unsta irCd thoughts] mstaind thoughts 
Q1Q2Q3Q4 t^i^hts mstaM QgQg 


QrQg 

on] 0 / Gildon 

88 limed] Ivfhtd QiQgQsQyQg* limh^d 

Q4Q5Qe* 

90 rever&nd] reeemxt Dyco (ed. S2). 

91 ill] He QfiQg. 

92 coloui^d] coloured Q 7 Qg. 

93 platts] Ewing pleats Qq 
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Save sometime too much, wonder of his eye, 95 

Which, having all, all could not satisfy ; 

But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store, 

That, cloy’d with much, he pineth still for more. 

But she, that never coped with stmnger eyes. 

Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, joo 

Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies 

Writ in the glassy margents of such books; 

She touch’d no unknown baits, nor fear’d no books ; 

Nor could she moralize his wanton sight, 

More than his eyes were open’d to the light. 105 

He stories to her ears her husband’s fame. 

Won in the fields of fruitful Italy; 

And decks with praises Collatine’s high )iame. 

Made glorious by his manly chivalry 
With bruised arras and wreaths of victory : no 

Her joy with heaved-up hand slie doth express. 

And wordless so greets heaven for his success. 

Far from the purpose of his coming hither. 

He makes excuses for Ids being there : 

No cloudy show of stoimy blustering weather 115 

Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear ; 

Till sable Night, mother of dread and fetir, 

Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 

And in her vaulty prison stows the day. 


96 ao^nething aometium 

Sewell (od. 2). 

99 coped] copH QiQaQ'jQrQg 04* 

apte QftQg. 
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For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 12c 

Intending weariness with heavy spright; 

For after supper long he questioned 

With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night : 

Now leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight ; 

And every one to rest themselves betake, 12 " 

Save thieves and cares and troubled minds that wake. 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will’s obtaining ; 

Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 

Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstaining : 1.3c 
Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining, 

And when great treasure is the meed proposed. 
Though death be adjunct, there’s no death supposed. 

Those that much covet are with gain so fond 

That what they have not, that which they possess, is.'" 

They scatter and unloose it from their bond. 

And so, by hoping more, they have but less; 

Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 

Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain, 

That they prove bankrapt in this poor-rich gain. I4t 


121 Bprighi] sprite Qq. 

122 qysstioiied\ guestMd Gildoii. 

124 lifds] lifes Qy Imes The rest. 

125 themselves hetaike\ himself e hetale^ 
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126 waJce'l toahes (Bodl 1) 

132 ptoposed] Qq. proposed Gildon 
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134 o/ Gildon. 
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The aim of all is but to nurse the life 
With honour, wealth and. ease, in waning age; 

And in this aim there is such thwarting strife 
That one for all or all for one we gage ; 

As life for honour in fell battle’s rage ; 143 

Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth cost 
The death of aU, and all together lost. 

So that in venturing ill we leave to be 
The things we are for that which we expect; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity, iso 

In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that we have: so then we do neglect 

The thing we have, and, all for want of wit. 

Make something nothing by augmenting it. 

Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make, iss 

Pawning his honour to obtain his lust ; 

And for himself hinoself he must forsake : 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust? 

When shall he think to find a stranger just, 

When he himself himself confound, betrays leo 
To slanderous tongues and wretched hateful days ? 

Now stole upon the time the dead of night. 

When heavy sleep had closed up mortal eyes : 

No comfortable star did lend his light. 


143 in\ oin 

145 hattUsl BelL battled Malone. No 
apostrophe m Qq. 

147 all together] QyQg. altogetli^r The 
rest 

148 UT\ all Lmtott and Gildou. 

150 amhitiom fmV] aAnhitwm-fotd 
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No noise but owls’ and wolves’ death-boding cries ; 165 

Now serves the season that they may surprise 

The silly lambs: pure thoughts are dead and still, 
While lust and murder wakes to stain and kill. 

And now this lustful lord leap’d from his bed, 

Throwing his mantle radely o’er his arm; 170 

Is madly toss’d between desire and dread ; 

Th’ one sweetly flatters, th’ other feareth harm; 

But honest fear, bewitch’d with lust’s foul charm. 

Doth too too oft betake him to retire, 

Beaten away by brain-sick rude desire. 175 

His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth. 

That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly; 

Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth. 

Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye; 

And to the flame thus speaks advisedly: iso 

‘As from this cold flint I enforced this fire. 

So Lucrece must I force to my desire.’ 

Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise. 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 186 

What following sonw may on this arise . 

Then looking scornfully he doth despise 
His naked armour of still-slaughter’d lust. 

And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust : 


166 owU ., aooLv€s^ Apostrophes insoi’t- 
ed by Maloue 
168 ]me\ Whikt Gildon. 

vfakes] Qq wa&e Malone (CapoU 
MS) 

174 too tool too-too Dyce (1857). 
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‘Fair torch, bum out thy light, and lend it not i90 
To darken her whose light excelleth thine: 

And die, unhallow’d thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanness that which is divine : 

Offer pm*e incense to so pure a shrine : 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed 195 

That spots and stains love’s modest snow-white weed. 

‘0 shame to knighthood and to shining arms! 

0 foul dishonour to my houselxold’s grave ! 

0 impious act, including all foul harms! 

A martial man to be soft fancy's slave ! 200 

True valour still a true respect should have ; 

Then my digression is so vile, so base, 

That it will live engraven in my face. 

‘Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive. 

And be an eye-sore in my golden coat; 205 

Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive. 

To cipher me how fondly I did dote ; 

That my posterity, shamed with the note. 

Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 
To wish that I their father had not bin. 210 

‘ What win I, if 1 gain the thing I seek ? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute’s mirth to wail a week? 

Or sells eternity to get a toy? 

For one sweet grape who wiU the vine destroy 1 216 

Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown. 

Would with the sceptre straight be strucken down ? 

192 unhallow'd] (hldon. viiliallowed 210 bin] Qj. heem or hem The rest 
Qq. 217 8tn(£ken\ QeQ 7 Q 8 . etrohe Q^. sti^oken 

195 Let\ Lest Schmidt ooiij The rest. 

204 Tea] QflQ^Qg. dornifldoimQ^, 
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‘If CoUatinus dream of my intent, 

Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 
Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent^ 

This siege that hath engirt his marriage, 

This him* to youth, this sorrow to the sage, 

This dying virtue, this surviving shame. 

Whose crime wiU bear an ever-during blame. 

‘0 what excuse can my invention make. 

When thou shalt charge me with so black a deed? 
Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake, 
Mine eyes forgo their light, my false heart bleed? 

The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed ; 

And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly. 

But coward-like with trembling terror die. 

‘Had CoUatinus kill’d my son or she. 

Or lain in ambush to betray my life. 

Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife. 

As in revenge or quittal of such strife : 

But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend. 

The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 

‘ Shameful it is ; ay, if the fact be known : 

Hateful it is ; there is no hate in loving : 

I ’U beg her love ; but she is not her own : 

The worst is but denial and reproving: 

My wUl is strong, past reason’s weak removing. 

Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe.’ 

224 hlame?^ Qq. hlome? Malone if once 

227 Collier, ehahe? 240 Hateful it w;] Printed m ita 

239 Shameful it is;] Printed in italics by Malone 

by Malone. 241 but she is not her own:^ Printed 

i/] Malone J, if QiQ 2 Q 3 Q 4 . italics by Malouo. 
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Thus graceless holds he disputatiou 
’TM^een frozen conscience and hot-burning will, 

And with good thoughts makes dispensation, 

Urging the worser sense for vantage stUl; 

Which in a moment doth confound and kill 250 

All pure effects, and doth so far proceed 
That wliat is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, ‘She took me kindly by the hand, 

And gazed for tidings in my eager eyes. 

Fearing some hard news from the warlike band, 256 
Where her beloved CoUatinus lies. 

0, how her fear did make her colour rise ! 

First red as roses that on lawn we lay, 

Then white as lawn, the roses took away. 

‘And how her hand, in my hand being lock’d, 260 

Forced it to tremble with her loyal fear I 
Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock’d, 

Until her husband’s welfare she did hear ; 

Wliereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer 

That had Narcissus seen her as she stood 265 

Self-love had never drown’d him in tlie flood. 

‘Why hunt I then for colour or excuses? 

All orators etre dumb when beauty pleadeth; 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses; 

Love thrives not in the heart that slindows dreadeth ■ 270 
Affection is my captain, and he leadeth ; 

And when his gaudy banner is disiilay’d, 

'The coward fights, and will not be dismay’d. 


247 liot~hmwig\ Hyi)lionod ])y (iildoii. 
251 efecUl ajfects Steevoiis conj. 

255 /iard\ had Q^. bad Q 7 Qb. 

260 /loto] now QsQeQrQg 
202 St) M6*X*] Ewing, stimh Qtj. 
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* Then, childish fear avaunt * debating die ! 

Respect and reason wait on VTinkled age! 275 

My heart shall never countermand mine eye; 

Sad pause and deep regard beseems the sage ; 

My part is youth, and beats these from the stage : 
Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize ; 

Then who fears sinking where such treasure lies^’ 280 

As com o’ergrown by weeds, so heedful fear 
Is almost choked by unresisted lust. 

Away he steals with open listening ear. 

Full of foul hope and full of fond mistmst ; 

Both which, as servitors to the unjust, 285 

So cross him with their opposite persuasion. 

That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image sits, 

And in the self-same seat sits Collatine • 

That eye which looks on her confounds his wits; 290 
That eye which him beholds, as more divine. 

Unto a view so false will not incline; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart. 

Which once corrupted takes the worser paiH; ; 

And therein heartens up his servile powers, 295 

Who, flatter’d by their leader’s jocund show. 

Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours; 

And as their captain, so their pride doth gi'ow, 

Pa3dng more slavish tribute than they owe. 


274 /sar] /ear, Mdloue (1790) 277 leseemsl hmem Malono. 

dehatmg] Qq. dehoOing^ Malone 282 ckohed\ cloaht Q^. cloaJJd Gildou. 
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By reprobate desire thus madly led, 300 

The Koman lord marcheth to Lucrece' bed. 

The locks between her chamber and his will, 

Each one by him enforced, retires his wal'd; 

But, as they open, they aU rate his ill, 

Which drives the creeping thief to some regard : 305 

The threshold grates the door to have him heard, 

Night- wandering weasels shriek to see him there; 
They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields him way. 

Through little vents and crannies of the place 3l0 

The wind wars with his torch to make him stay. 

And blows the smoke of it into his face. 

Extinguishing his conduct in this case ; 

But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch. 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch : 31 5 

And being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lucretia’s glove, wherein her needle sticks: 

He takes it from the rushes where it lies. 

And griping it, the needle his finger pricks; 

As who should say ‘This glove to wanton tricks 320 
Is not inured ; return again in haste ; 

Thou see’st our mistress’ ornaments are chaste.’ 
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But all these poor forhiddings could not stay him; 

He in the worst sense construes their denial: 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay him, 325 
He takes for accidental things of trial; 

Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial. 

Who with a lingering stay his course doth let. 

Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 

‘So, so,’ quoth he, ‘these lets attend the time, 330 

Like little frosts that sometime threat the spring. 

To add a more rejoicing to the prime. 

And give the sneaped birds more cause to sing. 

Pain pays the income of each precious thing; 

Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves and 
sands, ss.') 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands.’ 

Now is he come unto the chamber door, 

That shuts him from the heaven of his thought. 

Which with a yielding latch, and with no more. 

Hath baiT’d him from the blessed thing he sought. 340 
So from himself impiety hath wrought. 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin. 

As if the heavens should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer. 

Having solicited the eternal power 345 

That his foul thoughts might compass his fair fair. 

And they would stand auspicious to the hour. 

Even there he starts : quoth he, ‘ I must deflower : 

The powers to whom I pray abhor this fact ; 

How can they then assist me in the act? S-W 

324 comt&rn Q^Qj, 

326 doorsl dooes Q^Qg. 

331 ioimtmel mmetwm Qg 
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‘ Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide ! 

My will is back’d with resolution : 

Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried; 

The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution ; 

Against love’s fire fear’s frost hath dissolution. 366 

The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight.’ 

This said, his guilty hand pluck’d up the latch, 

And with his knee the door he opens wide. 

The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch : 360 

Thus treason works ere traitoi's be espied. 

Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside; 

But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing, 

Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks 366 

And gazeth on her yet unstained bed. 

The curtains being close, about he walks. 

Rolling his gi’eedy eyeballs in his liead : 

By their high treason is his heart misled; 

Which gives the watch-word to his hand full soon 370 
To draw the cloud that hides the silver moon. 

Look, as the fair and fiery-pointed sun, 

Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight; 

Even so, the cuitain drawn, his eyes begun 


351 my ^idi\ and guide (Jy. 
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To wink, being blinded with a greater light : 375 

Whether it is that she reflects so bright, 

That dazzleth them, or else some shame supposed; 
But blind they are, and keep themselves enclosed. 

0, had they in that darksome prison died ! 

Then had they seen the period of their ill ; 380 

Then Collatine again, by Lucrece’ side, 

In his clear bed might have reposed still : 

But they must ope, this blessed league to kill; 

And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their sight 

Must sell her joy, her life, her world’s delight. 386 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies imder. 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss ; 

Who, therefore angry, seems to part in sunder, 

Swelling on either side to want his bliss; 

Between whose hills her head entombed is ; 390 

Where, like a virtuous monument, she lies. 

To be admired of lewd unhallovv’d eyes. 

Without the bed her other fair hand was. 

On the gi’een coverlet; whose perfect white 

Show’d like an April daisy on the grass, 395 

With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light. 

And canopied in darkness sweetly lay. 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 

377 dazzletK\ daded Q 3 . Oonsming Qy 
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Her hair, like golden tlireads, play’d with her breath ; 400 
0 modest wantons 1 wanton modesty ! 

Showing life’s triumph in the map of death, 

And death’s dim look in life’s mortality: 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify 

As if between them twain there were no strife, 405 
But that life lived in death and death in life. 

Her breasts, like ivoiy globes circled with blue, 

A pair of maiden worlds unconquered. 

Save of their lord no bearing yoke they knew. 

And him by oath they truly honoured. 410 

These worlds in TarquLn new ambition bred; 

Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner out. 

What could he see but mightily he noted? 

What did he note but strongly he desired? 41 .’) 

What he beheld, on that he firmly doted. 

And in his will his wilful eye he tired. 

With more than admiration he admired 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin. 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 420 

As the grim lion fawueth o’er his prey. 

Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied. 

So o’er this sleeping soul doth Tai-quin stay. 

His i-age of lust by gazing qualified ; 

Slack’d, iiot suppress’d ; for standing by her side, 42,’) 

400 pla^d\ om. Qj Iteawi] have QoQjQd. 

401 wantons\ Q^. 414 mightihj] mglitely Qj. migktly 
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His eye, which late this mutiny restrains, 

Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins : 

And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fighting, 
Obdurate vassals fell exploits effecting. 

In bloody death and ravishment delighting, 430 

Nor chil^en’s teai-s nor mothers' groans respecting, 

Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting: 

Anon his beating heart, alarum striking, 

Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their. liking. 

His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye, 435 

His eye commends the leading to bis hand ; 

His hand, as proud of such a dignity, 

Smoking with pride, march’d on to make his stand 
On her bare breast, the heart of aU her land ; 

Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale, 44 o 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 

They, mustering to the quiet cabinet 
Where their dear governess and lady lies. 

Do tell her she is dreadftdly beset. 

And fright her with confusion of their cries : 445 

She, much amazed, breaks ope her lock’d-up eyes. 

Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold. 

Are by his flaming torch dimm’d and controll’d. 

Imagine her as one in dead of night 

From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy waking, 460 

That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly sprite. 

Whose grim aspect sets every joint a-shaking ; 

What terror 'tis! but she, in worser taking, 

429 ^eamgl affecting Steerens conj 439 hrea»t\ breaste QjQtQ^Q,. 

431 nwtken^l Malone motk&n Qq. heari\ hart Q 4 . 
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From sleep disturbed, heedfully dotb view 

The sight which makes supposed terror tnte. 455 

Wrapp’d and confounded in a thousand feais. 

Like to a new-kill’d bird she trembling lies ; 

She dares not look ; yet, winking, there appears 
Quick-shifting antics, ugly in her eyes : 

Such shadows are the weak brain’s forgeries ; 4(i0 

Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights. 

In darkness daunts them with more dreadful sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, — 

Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall! — 

May feel her heart, poor citizen 1 distress’d, 465 

Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall. 

Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal. 

This moves in him more rage and lesser pity. 

To make the breach and enter this sweet city. 

First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 470 

To sound a parley to his heartless foe; 

Who o’er the white sheet peers her whiter chin. 

The reason of this rash alann to know. 

Which he by dumb .demeanour seeks to show ; 

But she with vehement prayers urgeth still 475 

Under what coloitr he commits this ill. 
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Thus he repKes . ‘ The colour in thy face, 

That even for anger makes the lily pale 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace. 

Shall plead for me and tell my loving tale : jso 

Under that colour am I come to scale 

Thy never-conquer’d fort : the fault is tliine, 

For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

‘ Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide : 

Thy beauty hath ensnared thee to this night, 485 

Where thou with patience must my will abide; 

My will that marks thee for my earth’s delight. 

Which I to conquer sought with all my might ; 

But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 

By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 490 

‘ I see what crosses my attempt will bring ; 

I know what thorns the growing rose defends; 

I think the honey guarded with a sting; 

AH this beforehand counsel comprehends ; 

But will is deaf and hears no heedful friends ; 495 

Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty. 

And dotes on what he looks, ’gainst law or duty. 

‘I have debated, even in my soul. 

What wrong, what shame, what sottow I shall breed ; 
But nothing can affection’s course control, 6 oo 

Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed, 

477 fam QjQj. 490 waw U] QiQa it ttm QAQoQoQr 
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Reproach, disdain and deadly enmity ; 

Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy.’ 

This said, he shakes aloft his Reman blade, 505 

Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 

Coucheth the fowl below with his wings’ shade. 

Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he dies : 

So under his insulting falchion lies 

Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells oio 

With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon’s bells. 

^ Lucrece,’ quoth he, ‘ this night I must enjoy thee : 

If thou deny, then force must work my way. 

For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee : 

That done, some worthless slave of thine I ’ll slay, 6i6 
To kill thine honoui' with thy life’s decay; 

And in thy dead arras do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 

‘ So thy surviving husband shall remain 

The scornful mark of every open eye ; 620 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain. 

Thy issue blurr’d with nameless bastardy : 

And thou, the author of their obloquy, 

Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes 

And sung by children in succeeding times. 626 


503 dvudain] disdovne, 

506 skies,] shes Hudson, 1881 (S 
Walkor coiij ) 

507 Gouck^th] OoHcIbOt Godreth 

Steevons coi^ 

his] her Anon conj, 

mngs^] Malone, wmjs Qq. wiu^s 

Ewing 

508 crooked] Cfi'ook QyQjj 

509 his\ the 
VOL, IX. 


faMdo7h\ fowihlon FmcMo^i 
The rest. 

511 fowl] fowls Sewell. 

fdlGOih^sl lfmlco7i‘s Gildon faukon^ 
Malone. No apostrophe m Qq. 

516 Ufds\ Gildon. Imes Qq 

521 Thf] The %%% 
heads] hearts Q^Qq 

524 Shalt] Sfuill QfiQeQrQg 

525 succeedkig] suceeeing 
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‘ But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend : 

The fault unknown is as a thought unacted; 

A little harm done to a great good end 
For law'fiil policy remains enacted. 

The poisonous simple sometime is compacted 530 

In a pure compound; being so applied, 

His venom in effect is purified. 

‘Then, for thy husband and thy children’s sake. 

Tender my suit : bequeath not to their lot 

The shame that from them no device can take, 635 

The blemish that will never be forgot ; 

Woise than a slavish wipe or birth-hour’s blot : 

For marks descried in men’s nativity 
Are nature’s faults, not their own infamy.’ 

Here with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye 640 

He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause; 

While she, the picture of true piety, 

like a white hind under the gripe’s sharp claws. 

Pleads, in a wilderness ■where are no laws, 

To the rough beast that knows no gentle right, 645 
Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

But when a black-faced cloud the world doth threat. 

In Ins dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding, 

From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get. 


627 a tAought] iJumgh Q,.Qg 
530 soimtimes QgQ 7 Q 3 

631 a 'pure compomid] pLrest compounds 

QsQbQrQs* 

533 vhddrevCB\ cJMrm Lantott 
634 bequeath] hegueath!d Gildon 
535 devzcej QjjQgQ^Q^ d&wse Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 Q 4 
538 descmd\ descriUd Gildon. 

540 cocLitricd] Malone. Cockeatrice Qi 
Gockcdr me Q 2 Q 3 Q 4 Q 7 Q 8 * cocka^tmce 
Qj. cacka trice Qj, 


dead-kilUug] Hyphened lu Q3y4. 

543 under] heneoith Q^QuQjQg 
gripde] grypes Qj. gripes The rest. 

544 arc] om, Qg. 

546 aughi] Malone (1790). ought Qq 

547 But] Js SewelL Zook, Malon(‘ 
(Capell MS). 

doth] does Gildon. 

548 mowntavni] mountaiue Q 5 QoQ 7 Qy. 

549 dark womb] Hyi)heiied lu QXQ 2 Q 3 
doth] does Gildon 
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Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, 660 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing ; 

So his unhallow’d haste her words delays, 

And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 

Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 

While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth: 666 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 

A swallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth : 

His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining: 

Tears harden lust, though marble wear with raining, eeo 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixed 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face ; 

Her modest eloquence with sighs is mixed, 

Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from his place, 665 

And midst the sentence so her accent breaks 
Tliat twice she doth begin ere once she speaks. 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 

By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship’s oath. 

By her untimely tears, her husband’s love, 57o 

By holy human law and common troth. 

By heaven and earth, and all the power of both, 

That to his borrow’d bed he make retire, 

And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 


550 hlo%os\ Mtilonc. blow Qq 
561 thiil hia S. Walker conj 
652 unhaUov?d[\0^\[i\.o\u mhoUowedQ,^ 
'snJiallowed The rest. 

654 night-waMn(j\ Hyphened in Q 1 Q 2 
Qy 

567 even] deni Gildon. 

560 wear] wetm Q^, were Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 


weares QsQgQy. ^pears Q^. 
rainiTig] raigning Q 4 . 

661 Jia;e(£\ Qq. Jla/d Gildon. 

563 mixed] Qq. miaid Gildon 

572 potoer] poioen Q^Qg. 

573 borrovfd] Gildoa horromd Qq. 
Tnahe] may Lintott. 
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Quoth she : ‘ Reward not hospitality 576 

With such black payment as thou hast pretended; 

Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 

Mar not the thing that cannot be amended ; 

End thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended; 

He is no woodman that doth bend his bow nso 

To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 

‘My husband is thy Mend; for his sake spare me: 
Thyself ait mighty ; for thine own sake leave me : 
Myself a weakling ; do not then ensnare me : 

Thou look’st not like deceit ; do not deceive me, sss 
My sighs, like whirlwinds, labom’ hence to heave thee : 
If ever man were moved with woman’s moaus, 

Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my gi'oans: 

‘ All which together, like a troubled ocean. 

Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, 6!)0 
To soften it with their continual motion; 

For stones dissolved to water do convert. 

0, if no harder than a stone thou art. 

Melt at my tears, and be compassionate ! 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate. rm 

‘ In Tarquin’s likeness I did entertain thee : 

Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame? 

To aU the host of heaven I complain me. 

Thou wrong’st his honour, wound’st his princely name. 
Thou art not what thou seem’st ; and if the same, cix) 
Thou seem’st not what thou art, a god, a king ; 

For kings, like gods, should govern every tiling. 


679 tA4>ot] tutt Malone couj. Gildou. wadie-tlireatning 

ass lAwje] % Gildoa QsQrQs- vraek-ikreatmng Q^Q^Q, 

5B7 were\ leat OjO^Qj. 693 0,] Or 

aw wre(^-threatetiing\'wred-thr(iatn%iig 508 Acwi] tote Qj toteQj 
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‘How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 

When thus thy vices bud before thy spring I 

If in thy hope thou darest do such outrage, 605 

What darest thou not when once thou art a king* 

0, be remember’d, no outiageous thing 
From vassal actors can be wiped away ; 

Then kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 

‘This deed will make thee only loved for fear; 6io 

But happy monarchs still are fear’d for love : 

With foul offenders thou perforce must bear. 

When they in thee the like offences prove : 

If but for fear of this, thy will remove ; 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book, ei6 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look. 

‘And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall learn* 
Must he in thee read lectures of such shame* 

Wilt thou be glass wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, wan'ant for blame, 620 

To privilege dishonour in thy name * 

Thou back’st reproach against long-living laud. 

And makest feir reputation but a bawd. 


r03 seeded] f ceded Q 
604 sprmgf] sp-mg, Qg ^pnng'^ The 
rest 

606 darest] darest The rest 
om]om Q^, 

hmgf] hng 

607 rememhe/ii^d] Malouo remmbred 

Qq 

609 da^] day Kinnear conj 

610 vydd] sJudl QsQeOrQg 
thee] tJiA 


613 !de] light Q, 

614 thy] they Lintott 

616 subject!^] Maloue sidnect Q 3 suh- 
locts The rest 

620, 621 hlame^ .namef] Malone (Ca- 

peU MS) blamed mme. Qq 

blame ^ ncmte, Sewell 

622 bach’st] hladist Qg 

longdimiq] Imgdmed Malone 
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‘ FTast thou command? by him that gave it thee, 

From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 626 

Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity, 

For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 

Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil. 

When, pattern’d by thy fault, foul sin may say 
He learn’d to sin and thou didst teach the way? 630 

‘Think but how vile a spectacle it were, 

To view thy present trespass in another. 

Men’s faults do seldom to themselves appear ; 

Their own transgressions partially they smother. 

This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother. 635 
0, how are they wrapp’d in with infamies 
That from their own misdeeds askance their eyes ! 

‘To thee, to thee, my heaved-up hands appeal, 

Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier : 

I sue for exiled majesty’s repeal; 640 

Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire : 

His true respect will prison false desire, 

And wipe the dim mist from thy doting eyue. 

That thou shalt see thy state and pity mine.’ 

‘ Have done,’ quoth he : ‘ my uncontrolled tide 646 

Tmiis not, but swells the higher by this let. 

Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide, 


624 Qomim'ndfl commanded'^ QoQy 
cmmmided Q^. 

625 co)imiand\ oomimnded QoQ^Qj). 
828—630 fdfZ^ vxiyJ] fuljill,„way f 

QgOd^Qs- QiQjQs 

Qg 

629 %inne^ Q7Qg. 


637 their omi\ Mr ovme Qg. 

639 seduGing] redmitig Q, 

lust^.relierl lust, ,reply Q5Q(jQ7Q8 
lus^s mirageous fire SewelL 
643 eyne\ eieji QiQ 2 QaQ 4 . eies QfiQeQr 
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And with the wind in greater fury fret : 

The petty streams that pay a daily debt 

To their salt sovereign, with their fresh falls’ haste 660 
Add to his flow, but alter not his taste.’ 

‘Thou art,’ quoth she, ‘a sea, a sovereign king; 

And, lo, there falls into thy boundless flood 
Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning. 

Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 656 

If all these petty ills shall change thy good. 

Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is hearsed, 

And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 

‘ So shall these slaves be king, and thou their slave ; 
Thou nobly base, they basely dignified ; 660 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave : 

Thou loathed in their shame, they in thy pride : 

The lesser thing should not the greater hide ; 

The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s foot, 

But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 665 

‘ So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state ’ — 

‘ No more,’ quoth he ; ‘by heaven, I will not hear thee : 
Yield to my love; if not, enforced hate. 

Instead of love’s coy touch, shall rudely tear thee : 

That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee 670 


649 petty\ pretty ^BObOiOt, 
debt] det QiQaQa 

650 f alii] false Gildon 

651 to Q 1 Q 2 * the Q]* to thiiS 

QsQc^Qh* 

Tiot not the QyQg 

665 seek] seeles Q,. 
stai}i\ sVravm Q^Qg 

666 sh(dl\ shoM Gildon 

667 puddles] puddle QjQsQ^Q-Qr, 

Ihearsed] hersed QiQ 2 QjQt hersed 
QfiQcQr* Gildon. 


hurst Sewoll (ed. 2), readiiig puddle, 

658 puddle] puddles Q3. 

dispersed] Qq. disperid Oildou. 

661 fouleir graue] fovlsr^ gmm Hudson 
(1881). 

666 hw shrids] Hyphened in 

666 state— ^ Malone, state — SewelL 
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Unto the base bed of some rascal groom, 

To be thy partner in this shameful doom.’ 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light. 

For light and lust are deadly enemies : 

Rha.Twfl folded up in blind concealing night, 07.5 

When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 

The wolf hath seized his prey, the poor lamb cries ; 

Till with her own white fleece her voice conti'oll’d 
Entombs her outcry in her lips’ sweet fold : 

For with the nightly linen that she wears 68O 

He pens her piteous clamours m her head, 

Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 
That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 

0, that prone lust should stain so pure a bed ! 

The spots whereof could weeping purify, 685 

Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 

But she hath lost a dearer thing than life. 

And he hath won what he would lose again : 

This forced league doth force a further strife ; 

This momentary joy breeds months of pain ; 690 

This hot desire converts to cold disdain : 

Pure Chastity is rifled of her store. 

And Lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 

Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 

Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight, 696 

Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 

671 the\ some Q 3 684 QxQaQ 4 . p'oud Q.,. fo^nHe 

676 hlmd conceatingl hlmdrCOTMiealmg QsQeQrQs Gildon. 

Dyce, ed 2 (S Walker conj.). 688 hsel QaQ^Qg. loose The rest. 

679 lip^l Malone lips Qq 696 halk'\ Gddon. hauh or haiike Qq 

680 nightly] mighty %% 
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The prey wherein by nature they delight, 

So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night ■ 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 

Devours his will, that lived by foul devouring. 700 

O, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination ! 

Dmnken Desire must vomit his receipt. 

Ere he can see his own abomination. 

While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 706 

Can curb his heat or rein his rash desire, 

Till, like a jade. Self-will himself doth tire. 

And then with lank and lean discolour’d cheek. 

With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace, 

Feeble Desire, all recreant, poor and meek, 7io 

Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case : 

The flesh being proud. Desire doth fight with (irace. 

For there it revels, and when that decays 
The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

So fares it with this faultful lord of Rome, 7i5 

Who this accomplishment so hotly cliased; 

For now against himself he sounds this doom. 

That through the length of times he stands disgraced : 
Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defaced, 

To whose weak mins muster troops of cares, 72o 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 


698 QgQoQy. 

*706 or rdii] of mne of reiffti 

Gildon, 

*708 discoloured] discoloitred Qj 
709 tnit brow] Hy})honed in 
71] bankmjot] Uildon, bmhckrout 
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She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall, 

And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 

Hei’ immortality, and made her thrall 726 

To living death and pain perpetual : 

Which in her prescience she controlled still. 

But her foresight could not forestall them will. 

Even in this thought through the dark night he stealeth, 
A captive victor that hath lost in gain; 730 

Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth. 

The scar that will, despite of cure, remain; 

Leaving his spoil perplex’d in greater pain. 

She bears the load of lust he left behind, 

And he the bmthen of a guilty mind. 735 

He like a thievish dog creeps sadly thence ; 

She like a wearied lamb lies panting there; 

He scowls, and hates himself for his offence; 

She, .desperate, with her nails her flesh doth tear ; 

He faintly flies, sweating with guilty feai- ; 740 

She stays, exclaiming on the direM night; 

He runs, and chides his vanish’d, loathed delight. 

He thence departs a heavy convertite; 

She there remains a hopeless cast-away; 

He in his speed looks for the morning light ; 746 

She prays she never may behold the day, 

‘ For day,’ quoth she, ‘ night’s ’scapes doth open lay. 

And my true eyes have never practised how 
To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 


722 {ii6urrect\07C\ rehurroction 
724 suhjectioifi\ subjection: Qg 

727 pre8cw\ce\pesence 

728 fore^taU\ forest, all Qg 

729 dark night] Hyphened in QiQjQ, 
735 burthen] hiuden Collier. 
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‘ They think not but that evexy eye can see 760 

The same disgrace which they themselves behold; 

And therefore would they still in darkness be, 

To have their unseen siix remain untold ; 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold. 

And grave, like water that doth eat in steel, 766 
Upon ray cheeks what helpless shame I feel.’ 

Here she exclaims against repose and rest, 

And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind. 

She wakes her heaxt by beating on her breast. 

And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 760 
Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 

Frantic with grief thus breathes she foxth her spite 
Against tlie unseen secrecy of night : 

‘ 0 comfort-killmg Night, image of heU ! 

Dim register and notary of shame! 766 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell ! 

Vast sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame 1 
Blind muffled bawd ! dark Ixarbour for defame ! 

Grim cave of death ! whispering conspirator 

With close-tongued treason and the ravisher I 77o 

‘ 0 hateful, vaporous and foggy Night I 
Since thou ait guilty of my cureless crime. 

Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light. 

Make war agauxst proportion’d course of tixne . 

Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 776 

His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed. 

Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 

752 6e] QtQtQrQs 
756 thkr,, they Gildon 

760 jvnd\jhde, Qg 
766 onwrders] Gildou murtlien Qq 
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‘ With rotten damps ravish the morning air ; 

Let their exhaled unwholesome breaths make sick 
The life of piuity, the supreme fair, 780 

Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick ; 

And let thy misty vapours march so thick 

That in their smoky ranks his smother’d light 
May set at noon and make perpetual night. 

'Were Tanpin Night, as he is but Night’s child, 788 
The silver-shining queen he would distain; 

Hei' twinkling handmaids too, by him defiled, 

Through Night’s black bosom should not peep again ; 

So should I have co-partners in my pain; 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage, 790 

As palmers’ chat makes short their pilgrimage. 

‘Where now I have no one to blush with me, 

To cross their arms and hang their heads with mine, 

To mask their brows and hide their infamy; 

But I alone alone must sit and pine, 796 

Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine, 

Mingling my talk with tears, my grief* with groans, 
Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 


*778 rottm damp8\ rotting damp Q 3 . 

779 ymoholmni^ mdioldtorm Q 1 Q 3 . 
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‘0 Night, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke, 

Let not the jealous Day behold that face soo 

Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodestly lies martyr’d with disgrace ! 

Keep still possession of thy gloomy place. 

That all the faults which in thy reign are made 
May likewise be sepulchred in thy shade ! 805 

‘ Make me not object to the tell-tale Day ! 

The light will show, character’d in my brow, 

The story of sweet chastity’s decay. 

The impious breach of holy wedlock vow : 

Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 8io 

To cipher what is writ in learned books. 

Will quote my loathsome trespass in my looks. 

‘The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story. 

And fright her crying babe with Tarquin’s name ; 

The orator, to deck his oratory, 8i6 

Win couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame; 
Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame, 

Will tie the hearers to attend each line. 

How Tarquin wronged me, I CoUatine. 

‘Let my good name, that senseless reputation, 820 

For Collatine’s dear love be kept unspotted : 

If that he made a theme for disputation. 


YyO fold reehingl Hyphonetl by Ewing. 
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The branches of another root are rotted, 

And undeserved reproach to him allotted 

That is as clear from this attaint of mine 825 

As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine. 

‘ 0 unseen shame ! invisible disgrace ! 

0 unfelt sore ! crest- wounding, private scar ! 

Reproach is stamp’d in Collatinus’ face, 

And Tarquin’s eye may read the mot afar, 830 

How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 

Alas, how many bear such shameful blows. 

Which not themselves, but he that gives them knows! 

‘If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me. 

From me by strong assault it is bereft. 835 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee. 

Have no perfection of my summer left. 

But robb’d and ransack’d by injurious theft : 

In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept. 

And suck’d the honey which thy chaste bee kept. 84o 

‘Yet am I guilty of thy honour’s wrack; 

Yet for thy honour did I entertain him; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him back. 

For it had been dishoiiour to disdain him: 

Besides, of weariness he did complain him, 846 

And talk’d of virtue: 0 unlook’d-for evil. 

When virtue is profaned in such a devil I 


830 mot\ mote QyQg 

831 JIow, war] Ignited in italics by 
Malone. 

832 many] may Qg 

841, 842 Yet, mack, Yet for] Yet 
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‘Why should the worm intrude the maiden bud^ 

Or hatefiil cuckoos hatch in sparrows’ nests 1 

Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud^ sso 

Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts ^ 

Or kings be breakers of their own behests ? 

But no perfection is so absolute 
That some impurity doth not pollute. 

‘ The aged man that coders up his gold Wo 

Is plagued with cramps and gouts and painful fits, 

And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 

But like still-pining Tantalus he sits 
And useless barns the harvest of his wits, 

Having no other pleasure of his gain seo 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

‘So then he hath it when he cannot use it, 

And leaves it to be master’d by his young; 

Who in their pride do presently abuse it : 

Their father was too weak, and they too strong, 866 
To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long. 

The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours 
Even in the moment that we call them oiirs. 

‘UniTily blasts wait on the tender spring; 

Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers ; 8V0 
The adder hisses where the sweet birds siog ; 

What vutue breeds iniquity devours : 

We have no good that we can say is ouis 


848 bu</^] Tbe re«t 
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But ill-annexed Opportunity 

Or kills his life or else his quality. 876 

‘ 0 Opportunity, thy guilt is gi-eat ! 

’Tis thou that executest the traitor’s treason ; 

Thou set'st the wolf where he the lamb may get ; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point’st the season; 

’Tis thou that spum’st at light, at law, at reason ; 8b0 

And ill thy shady cell, where none may spy him. 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wandei- by him. 

‘ Thou makest the vestal violate her oath ; 

Thou blow’st the fire when temperance is thaw’d ; 

'Thou smother’st honesty, thou inurder’st trotli ; h86 

Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd ' 

Thou plantest scandal and displacest laud : 

Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief. 

Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to giief ! 

‘Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, wh) 

Thy private feasting to a public fast. 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name, 

Thy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood tsisto : 

Thy violent vanities can never last. 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, siw 

Being so bad, such numbere seek for thet* '1 
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‘ When wilt thou be the humble suppliant’s friend, 

And bring him where his suit may be obtaiaed^ 

WTien wilt thou sort an horn* great strifes to end? 

Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained? 900 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pained? 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee ; 
But they ne’er meet with Opportunity 

‘ The patient dies while the physician sleeps ; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds; 90s 

Justice is feasting while the widow weeps ; 

Advice is sporting while infection breeds : 

Thou grant’st no time for charitable deeds : 

Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and miu-der’s rages. 

Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 9 10 

‘When Trath and Virtue have to do with thee, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid : 

They buy thy help, but Sin ne’er gives a fee; 

He gratis comes, and thou art well appaid 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. S)i 6 

My Collatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was stay’d by thee. 

‘Guilty thou art of murder and of theft, 

Guilty of peijury and subornation. 

Guilty of treason, forgery and shift, 920 


897 $\Lpphaii:^s\ supplicants 
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Guilty of incest, that ahomination ; 

An accessary by thine inclination 

To all sins past and all that are to come, 

From the creation to the general doom. 

‘Mis-shapen Time, copesinate of ugly Night, !):J5 

Swift subtle post, canier of grisly care. 

Eater of youth, false slave to false delight. 

Base watch of woes, sin’s pack-horse, virtue’s snare; 

Thou nursest all and murder’st all that are : 

0, hear me then, injurious, shifting Time ' 930 

Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

‘Why hath thy servant Opportunity 
Betray’d the hours thou gavest me to repose, 

Cancell’d my fortunes and enchained me 

To endless date of never-ending woes ? 930 

Time’s office is to fine the hate of foes. 

To eat up errors by opinion bred. 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

'Time’s glory is to cjilm contending kings. 

To unmask falseliood and bring truth to light, juo 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things. 

To wake the morn and sentinel the night. 

To wrong the wronger till he render right, 

922 uioUmtwn\i)viiliiiaiio)i iwiiu- •portunitij^ Malono (Oai>oll JVIS ), 
Qjj 933 r&pose^ Dyoo (1897). reime'i Qq. 
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To rainate proud buildings with thy hours 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers; 945 

‘To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books and alter their contents. 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings, 

To dry the old oak’s sap and chensh springs, 96u 

To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune’s wheel ; 

‘ To show the beldam daughters of her daughter, 

To make the child a man, the man a child. 

To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter, 95S 

To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 

To mock the subtle in themselves beguiled, 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops. 

And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

‘Why work’st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, oeo 

Unless thou couldst return to make amends ? 

One j)Oor retiring minute in an age 

Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends. 

Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends; 

0, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come back, 
T could i)revent this storm and slmn thy wrack ! 9ce 

‘Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity, 

With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight : 

Devise exti’emes beyond extremity, 
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To make him curse this cursed crimeM night : 97o 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright, 

And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil. 

‘Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances, 

Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 975 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischajices. 

To make him moan ; but pity not his moans : 

Stone him with harden’d hearts, harder than, stones; 

And let mild women to him lose their mildness. 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 980 

‘Let him have time to tear his curled hair, 

Let him have time against himself to rave, 

Let him have time of time’s help to despair, 

Let him have time to live a loathed slave. 

Let him have time a beggar’s orts to crave, 986 

And time to see one that by alms doth live 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

‘Let him have time to see his friends his foes. 

And merry fools to mock at him resort; 

Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 990 
In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and his time of sport; 

And ever let his unrecalling crime 
Have time to wail the abusing of his time. 


976 hed}'id\ Lintott. hedred Qq 
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‘0 Time, thou tutor both to good and bad, fli),'. 

Teach me to curse him that thou taught’st this ill ! 

At his own shadow let the thief run mad, 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill t 
Such wretched hands such wretched blood should spill ; 
For who so base would such an office have looo 
As slanderous deathsman to so base a slave ? 

‘The baser is he, coming from a king. 

To shame his hope with deeds degenerate : 

The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 

That makes him honour’d or begets him hate ; 1006 

For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

The moon being clouded presently is miss’d. 

But little stars may hide them when they list. 

‘The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire. 

And unperceived fly with the filth away; loio 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire. 

The stain upon liis silver down will stay. 

Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious day: 
Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 

But eagles gazed upon with eveiy eye. loui 

‘ Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools ! 

Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 

Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools; 

Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters ; 

To trembling clients be you mediators : loao 


996 taugMst\ taugkts Q 4 Q 5 QeQ 7 
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For me, I force not argument a straw. 

Since that my case is past the help of law. 

‘In vain I rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and micheerful Night; 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy, lom 

In vain I spurn at my confirm’d despite: 

This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 

The remedy indeed to do me good 
Is to let forth my foul-defiled blood. 

‘ Poor hand, why quiver’st thou at this decree * ]a% 

Honour thyself to rid me of this shame ; 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee, 

But if I live, thou liveat in my defame : 

Since thou couldst not defend thy loyal dame 

And wast afeard to scratch her wicked foe, 1035 

Kill both thyself and her for yielding so.’ 

This said, from her he-tumbled couch she starteth. 

To find some desperate instrument of death : 

But this no slaughterhouse no tool impaifieth 
To make more vent for passage of her breath ; 1040 

Which, thronguig through her lips, so vanishetli 
As smoke from iEtna that in air consumes, 

Or that which from discharged cannon fumes. 
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‘In vain,’ quoth she, ‘I live, and seek in vain 

Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 1045 

I fear’d by Tarquin’s felchion to be slain. 

Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife . 

But when I fear’d I was a loyal wife ■ 

So am I now ; 0 no, that cannot be ; 

Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 1060 

‘ 0, that is gone for which I sought to live, 

And therefore now I need not fear to die. 

To clear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of fame to slander’s livery, 

A dying life to living infamy; 1065 

Poor helpless help, the treasure stol’n away, 

To bum the guiltless casket where it lay I 

‘Well, well, deal' CoUatine, thou shalt not know 
The stained taste of violated troth; 

I will not wrong thy true affection so, 1060 

To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 

This bastard graff shall never come to growth . 

He sliall not boast who did thy stock pollute 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 

‘Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought, 1065 

Nor laugh with his companions at thy state ; 

But thou shalt know thy interest was not bought 
Basely with gold, but stol’n from forth thy gate. 

For me, I am the mistress of my fate. 

And with my trespass never will dispense, 1070 

Till life to death acquit my forced offence. 

1046 TaTg%irCi\ Turquin Q,. Theobald conj. 
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‘I will not poison thee with my attaint, 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin’d excuses ; 

My sable ground of sin I will not paint, 

To hide the truth of this false night’s abuses ; iots 

My tongue shall utter all ; mine eyes, like sluices. 

As from a mountain-spring that feeds a dale. 

Shall gush pure streams to purge my impure tale.’ 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 

The well tuned warble of her nightly sorrow, loso 

And solemn night with slow sad gait descended 

To ugly hell; when, lo, the blushing morrow 

Lends light to all fair eyes that light wiR borrow : 

But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see. 

And therefore stiU in night would cloister’d be. 1086 

Eevealing day through every cranny spies, 

And seems to point her out where she sits weeping; 

To whom she sobbing speaks : ' 0 eye of eyes. 

Why pry’st thou through my window? leave thy peeping: 
Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping: 1090 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing Rght, 

For day hath nought to do what’s done by night.’ 

Thus cavRs she with every thing she sees : 

True grief is fond and testy as a chUd, 

Who wayward once, his mood with nought agrees: 1096 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them nuld; 
Continuance tames the one; the other wild. 

Like an unpractised swimmer plungmg stiU 
With too much labour drowns for want of skRL 
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So she, deepdrenched in a sea of care, iioo 

Holds disputation with each thing she views, 

And to herself all sorrow doth compare ; 

No object but her passion’s strength renews, 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues : 

Sometime her giief is dumb and hath no words ; 1105 
Sometime ’tis mad and too much talk affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning’s joy 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody 
For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; 

Sad souls are slain in merry company ; iiio 

Grief best is pleased with gi-ief’s society : 

True sorrow then is feelingly sufficed 
When with like semblance it is sympathized. 

’Tis double death to drown in ken of shore ; 

He ten times pines that pines beholding food ; 1115 

To see the salve doth make the wound ache more ; 

Great grief grieves most at that would do it good ; 

Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 

Who, being stopp’d, the hounding banks o’erflows; 
Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 1120 

‘You mocking birds,’ quoth she, ‘your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-swelling feather’d breasts, 

And in my hearing be you mute and dumb: 
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Mj restless discord loves no stops nor rests ; 

A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests ; 1126 

Belish your nimble notes to pleasing ears ; 

Distress likes dumps when time is kept with tears. 

'Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravishment, 

Make thy sad grove in my dishevell’d hair: 

As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, 1130 
So I at each sad strain will strain a tear. 

And with deep groans the diapason bear ; 

For bm'den-wise I’ll hxun on Tarquin still, 

While thou on Tereus descant’st better skill 

‘And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part, 1135 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 

To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife, to aflEright mine eye ; 

Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 

These means, as frets upon an instrument, 1140 

Shall tune our heart-strings to time languishment. 

‘And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the day. 

As shaming any eye should thee behold. 

Some dark deep desert, seated from the way. 

That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold, 114.5 
Will we find out; and there we will unfold 
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To creatures stem sad tunes, to change their kinds : 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle minds.' 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 

Wildly determining which way to fly, iiso 

Or one encompass’d with a winding maze, 

That cannot tread the way out readily : 

So with herself is she in mutiny, 

To live or die, which of the twain were better, 

When life is shamed and death reproach’s debtor. ii66 

‘To kill myself,’ quoth she, ‘alack, what were it, 

But with my body my poor soul’s pollution ? 

They that lose half with greater patience bear it 
Than they whose whole is swallow’d in confusion. 

That mother tries a merciless conclusion iieo 

Who, having two sweet babes, when death takes one, 
Will slay the other and be nurse to none. 

‘My body or my soul, which was the dearer, 

When the one pure, the other imide divine 1 

Whose love of either to myself was nearer, lies 

When both were kept for heaven and Collatine ? 

Ay me ! the bark peel’d from the lofty pine, 

His leaves will wither and his sap decay ; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel’d away. 
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‘ Her house is sack’d, her quiet interrupted, 1170 

Her mansion batter’d by the enemy; 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoil’d, corrupted. 

Grossly engirt with daring infamy : 

Then let it not be call’d impiety, 

If in this blemish’d fort I make some hole 1175 

Through which I may convey this troubled soul. 

‘Yet die I will not till my Collatine 
Have heard the cause of my untimely death; 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine, 

Eevenge on him that made me stop my breath. 1180 
My stained blood to Tarquin I’ll bequeath. 

Which by him tainted shall for him be spent, 

And as his due wiit in my testament. 

‘ My honour I ’ll bequeath unto the knife 

That wounds my body so dishonoured. 1186 

’Tis honour to deprive dishonour’d life; 

The one will live, the other being dead : 

So of shame’s ashes shall my fame be bred; 

For in my death I murder shameful scorn : 

My shame so dead, mine honour is new-born. 1190 

‘Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost. 

What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast. 

By whose example thou revenged mayst be. 

How Tarquin must be used, read it in me : 1195 

Myself, thy friend, wHl kiU myself, thy foe, 

And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so. 
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‘ This brief abridgement of my will I make : 

My soul and body to the skies and ground; 

My resolution, husband, do thou take ; 1200 

Mine honour be the knife’s that makes my wound ; 

My shame be his that did my fame confound ; 

And all my fame that lives disbursed be 
To those that live and think no shame of me. 

‘Thou, CoUatine, shalt oversee this will; 1205 

How was I overseen that thou shalt see it ! 

My blood shall wash the slandei- of mine ill; 

My life’s foul deed, my life’s fair end shall free it. 

Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say “ So be it : ” 

Yield to my hand ; my hand shall conquer thee : 1210 
Thou dead, both die and both shall victors be.’ 

This plot of death when sadly she had laid. 

And wiped the brinish pearl from her bright eyes, 

With untuned tongue she hoarsely calls her maid, 

Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 1215 

For fleet-wing’d duty with thought’s feathers flies. 

Poor Lucrece’ cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As winter meads when sun doth melt their snow. 


Her mistress she doth give demure good-morrow. 

With soft slow tongue, trae mark of modesty, 1220 

And sorts a sad look to her lady’s son'ow, 
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For wFy her face wore sorrow’s livery, 

But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash’d with woe. 1226 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set, 

Each flower moisten’d like a melting eye. 

Even so the maid with swelling drops ’gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enforced by sympathy 
Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky, 1230 

Who in a salt-waved ocean quench their light. 

Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand. 

Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling : 

One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 1235 

No cause, but company, of her drops spilling : 

Their gentle sex to weep are often willing, 

Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts. 

And then they drown their eyes or break then.’ hearts. 

For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 1240 

And therefore are they form’d as marble will; 

ITie weak oppress’d, the impression of sti-ange kinds 
Is form’d in them by force, by fraud, or skill: 

Then call them not the authors of their ill, 

No more than wax shall be accounted evil 1245 

Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a devil. 

1222 For %hy her livery^ {For why^ 1231 salt-wared] Hyphened m Q,Q4Q5 
her „lvoery) Sewell. {For why^ QbQrQg- 

her . hvetyj) Malone 1238 others'] other QgQgQy otheretTihe 

1224 doud-eclipsed] Hyphened in Q3Q4 rest. 
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Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plam, 

Lays open all the little worms that creep; 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep : 1260 

Through crystal walls each little mote will peep : 

Though men can cover crimes with hold stern looks, 
Poor women’s faces are theii- own faults’ books 


No man inveigh against the withered flower, 

But chide rough winter that the flower hath kill’d : 1255 
Not that devour’d, but that which doth devoui*, 

Is worthy blame. 0 , let it not be laid 
Poor women’s faults, tliat they are so fulfill’d 

With men’s abuses : those proud lords to blame 
Make weak-made women tenants to their shame. 1260 


The precedent wheveof in Lucrece view, 

Assail’d by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong : 

Such danger to resistance did belong, istm 

That dying feai- through sdl her body spread ; 

And who cannot abu.se a body dead ? 
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By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining ; 

‘ My girl,’ quoth she, ‘ on what occasion break 1270 

Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are raining? 
If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 

Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood : 

If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 

‘But tell me, girl, when went’ — and there she stay’d 1276 
Till after a deep groan — ‘ Tarquin from hence ? ’ 

‘Madam, ere I was up,’ replied the maid, 

‘The more to blame my sluggard negligence : 

Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense ; 

Myself was stirring ere the break of day, i 280 

And ere I rose was Tarquin gone away. 

‘But, lady, if your maid may be so bold. 

She would request to know your heaviness.’ 

‘ 0 , peace ! ’ quoth Lucrece : ‘ if it should be told. 

The repetition cannot make it less, i285 

For more it is than I can well express : 

And that deep torture may be call’d a heU 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 

‘ Go, get me hither paper, ink and pen : 

Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 1200 

What should I say? One of my husband’s men 
Bid thou be ready by and by to bear 
A letter to my lord, my love, my dear . 

Bid him with speed prepare to carry it ; 

The cause craves haste and it will soon be writ ’ 1295 


1268 hidi^ did QjQg. 

1271 raining] raigmng Q^. 
1274 wiwie] my Q^. 

1278 sluggard] sluggish Qj. 
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I say ^ Q;Qg ( What should I 
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Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write, 

First hovering o’er the paper with her quill : 

Conceit and grief an eager combat fight; 

What wit sets down is blotted straight with will; 

This is too curious-good, this bluut and ill : 1300 

Much like a press of people at a door, 

Throng her inventions, which shall go before. 

At last she thus begins : ‘ Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that gi-eeteth thee, 

Health to thy person ! next vouchsafe t’ afford — 1305 

If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see — 

Some present speed to come and visit me. 

So, I commend me from our house in gi-ief : 

My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.’ 

Here folds she up the tenour of her woe, 1310 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her griefs ti’ue quality : 

She dares not thereof make discovery, 

Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse, 1316 
Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain’d excuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her. 

When sighs and groans and tears may grace the fashion 
Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 1320 

From that suspicion which the world might beiu‘ her. 


1298 tfyar Q 4 . 

1299 ^a%gl\£\ M Q 4 . Ml The 
rest. 
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To shun, this blot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear them told ; 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 1325 

The heavy motion that it doth behold, 

When every part a part of woe doth bear. 

’Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear : 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords, 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words 1330 

Her letter now is seal’d and on it writ 
‘At Ardea to my lord with more than haste.’ 

The post attends, and she delivers it, 

Charging the sour-faced groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast: 1336 

Speed more than speed but dull and slow she deems : 
Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

The homely villain court’sies to her low. 

And blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 

Beceives the scroll without or yea or no, 1340 

And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 

But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame ; 

For Lucrece thought he blush’d to see her shame : 


1322 jwiJjJorQg 

1329 «ottnc&]./2o<H& Malone ooiy. 
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When, silly groom ! God wot, it was defect 1346 

Of spirit, life and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 
To talk in deeds, while others saucily 
Promise more speed but do it leisurely : 

Even so this pattern of the worn-out age 1350 

Pawn’d honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrast, 

That two red fires in both their &ces blazed; 

She thought he blush’d, as knowing Tarquin’s lust, 

And blushing with him, wistly on him gazed; 1,335 

Her earnest eye did make him more amazed : 

The more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish. 

The more she thought he spied in her some blemish. 

But long she thinks till he return again. 

And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone, 1360 

The weary time she cannot entertain. 

For now ’tis stale to sigh, to weep and groan : 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan. 

That she her plaints a little while doth stay, 

Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. i3«6 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy; 

Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy. 

Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy; 1370 

Which the conceited paiutei’ drew so proud, 

As heaven, it seem’d, to kiss the tuirets bow’d. 


1348 ot}u&ri\ other Q^Qs. 

saueilyl saucily, QgQr. 
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A tliousancl lamentable objects there, 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life : 

Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear, 1375 

Shed for the slaughter’d husband by the wife: 

The red blood reek’d, to show the painter’s strife; 

And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy lights, 

Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioner i:j80 

Begrimed with sweat and smeared aU with dust ; 

And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust, 

Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust : 

Such sweet observance in this work was had 1385 
That one might see those far-off eyes look sad. 

In great commanders gruice and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing in their faces, 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity; 

And here and there the painter interlaces I390 

Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces; 

Which heartless peasants did so well resemble 
That one would swear he saw them quake and tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, 0, what art 

Of physiognomy might one behold ! 1396 

The fece of either cipher’d either’s heart ; 

Their face their manners most expressly told : 

In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d; 

1374 hfde6B\ Gildon livdesse Qq. 1386 farre of Q^Qg. farr off 

1376 dTy\ Qj. dru QgQj. dwo The Qj. fwrre of The rest. 
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But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 

Show’d deep regard and smiling government. i400 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand, 

As ’twere encouraging the Greeks to fight, 

Muking such sober action with his hand 
That it beguiled attention, charm’d the sight : 

In speech, it seem’d, his beard all silver white i406 

Wagg’d up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath which purl’d up to the sky. 

About liim were a press of gaping faces. 

Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice ; 

All jointly listening, but with several gi'aces, uio 

As if some mermaid did their ears entice. 

Some high, some low, the painter was so nice; 

The scalps of many, almost hid behind. 

To jump up higher seem’d, to mock the nimd. 

Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head, uiD 
His nose being shadow’d by his neighbour’s ear; 

Here one being throng’d bears back, all boll'n and red; 
Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear; 

And in their rage such signs of rage they beai- 

As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words, 1420 

It seem’d they would debate with angry swords. 
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For much imaginaxy work was there; 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear 

Griped in an armed hand ; himself behind 1426 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind: 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 

When their brave hope, bold Hector, march’d to field, 1430 

Stood many Trojan mothers sharing joy 

To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield ; 

And to their hope they such odd action yield 
That through their light joy seemed to appear, 

Like bright things stain’d, a kind of heavy fear. 1436 

And from the strand of Dardan, where they fought. 

To Simois’ reedy banks the red blood ran, 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than 1440 

Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join and shoot their foam at Simois’ banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come, 

To find a face where all distress is stall’d. 

Many she sees where cares have carved some, 1445 

But none where all distress and dolour dwell’d, 

Till she despairing Hecuba beheld, 

1426 Oripiid\ Griped GnpH QiQ2. Troyan Qg. Troiam Q3Q4Q5. 

QripU Q 3 . Qnpt The rest. 1436 h&avy’l hramig Kinnear conj, 
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Staring on Priam’s wounds with her old eyes, 

Which bleeding under Pyrrhus’ proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomised i 460 

Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s reign: 

Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguised; 

Of what she was no semblance did remain : 

Her blue blood changed to black in every vein. 

Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had ted, 
Show’d life imprison’d in a body dead. 1460 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes. 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldam’s woes, 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries. 

And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : ueo 

The painter was no god to lend her those; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong, 

To give her so much grief and not a tongue. 

‘Poor instrument,’ quoth she, ‘without a sound, 

I’U tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue, 1466 
And drop sweet balm in Priam’s painted wound. 

And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong, 

And with my teais quench Troy that bums so long. 

And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
, Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 1470 

‘ Show me the strumpet that began this stir. 

That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 

Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 

1449 Wdeh} GMou. 1461 wreck] SewolL wrosSe QiQjQ^ 
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This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear; 

Thy eye kindled the fire that bumeth here ; 1475 

And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye, 

The sire, the son, the dame and daughter die. 

‘Why should the private pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many moe? 

Let sin, alone committed, light alone 1480 

Upon his head that hath transgressed so ; 

Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe : 

Tor one’s offence why should so many fall. 

To plague a private sin in general? 

‘Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies. 

Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds. 

Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies. 

And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds. 

And one man’s lust these many lives confounds : 

Had doting Priam check’d his son’s desire, 

Troy had been bright with fame and not with 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy’s painted woes . 

For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell 
Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes; 

Then little strength rings out the doleful kneU 1495 
So Lucrece, set a-work, sad tales doth tell 
To pencill’d pensiveness and colour’d sorrow ; 

She lends them words, and she their looks doth borrow. 
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She throws her eyes about the painting round, 

And who she finds forlorn she doth lament. ] 6 (K) 

At last she sees a wretched image bound, 

That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent • 

His face, though fuU of cares, yet show’d content; 
Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he goes. 

So mild that Patience seem’d to scorn his woes. 1505 

In him the painter labour’d with his skill 
To hide deceit and give the harmless show 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 

A brow unbent, that seem’d to welcome woe; 

Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so ii)io 

That blushing red no guilty instance gave. 

Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 

But, like a constant and confirmed devil, 

He entertain’d a slmw so seeming just. 

And therein so ensconced his secret evil, 1615 

That jealousy itself could not mistrust 
False-creeping craft and peijury should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-faced storms. 

Or blot with hell-horn sin such saint-like forms. 

The weU-skill’d workman this mild image drew 1520 
For perjured Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew; 
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Whose -words, like wildfire, burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion, that the skies were sorry. 

And little stars shot from their fixed places, 1635 
When their glass fell wherein they view'd their faces. 

This picture she ad-visedly perused. 

And chid the paiuter for his wondrous skill, 

Saying, some shape in Sinon’s was abused; 

So fair a form lodged not a mind so iU . 1530 

And still on him she gazed, and gazing still 

Such signs of truth in his plain face she spied 
That she concludes the picture was belied. 

‘It cannot be,’ quoth she, ‘that so much guile’ — 

She would have said ‘can lurk in such a look;’ 1535 

But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the while. 

And firom her tongue ‘can lurk’ from ‘cannot’ took; 

‘It cannot be’ she in that sense forsook, 

And turn’d it thus, ‘It cannot be, I find, 

But such a face should bear a wicked mind: 1640 

‘For even as subtle Sinon here is painted. 

So sober-sad, so weary and so mild. 

As if -with grief or travail he had fainted, 

To me' came Tarquin armed; so beguiled 

With outward honesty, but yet defiled 1546 

' With inward vice : as Priara him did chei-ish. 

So did I Tarquin ; so my Troy did peiish. 
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‘Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes, 

To see those borrow’d tears that Sinon sheds! 

Priam, why art thou old and yet not wise? 1550 

For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds ■ 

His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds;, 

Those round clear, pearls of his that move thy pity 
Are balls of quenchless fire to burn thy city. 

‘Such devils steal effects from lightless hell, 1555 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold. 

And in that cold hot-burning fire doth dwell; 

These contraries such unity do hold. 

Only to flatter fools and make them bold : 

So Priam’s trust false Sinon’s team doth flatter, iseo 
That he finds means to bum his Troy with water.' 

Here, all enraged, such psission her assails. 

That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails. 

Comparing him to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest : 

At last she smilingly with this gives o’er; 

‘Fool, fool!’ quoth she, ‘his wounds will not 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow. 

And time doth weary time with her complaining. 1570 
She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow,, 
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And Isoth she thinks too long with her remaining: 

Short time seems long in sorrow’s sharp sustaining : 
Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps, 

And they that watch see time how slow it creeps. 1576 

Which all this time hath overslipp’d her thought, 

That she with painted images hath spent ; 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others’ detriment. 

Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 1680 

It easeth some, though none it ever cured. 

To think their dolour others have endured. 

But now the mindful messenger come back 
Brings home his lord and other company ; 

Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black : 1585 

And round about her tear-distained eye 

Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the sky : 

These water-galls in her dim element 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. 

Which when her sad-beholding husband saw, 1590 

Amazedly in her sad face he stares ; 

Her eyes, though sod in tears, look’d red and raw. 

Her lively colour kill’d with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to ask her how she fares . 

Both stood, like old acquaintance in a trance, 15»5 
Met far from home, wondering each other’s chance. 


1673 sorrov^s] Ewing, sorrowes or 
rows Qq. 

1680 Losinff] Malone Loosing Qq 

1681 %t\ is Q^Qg. 

Qq. cu,i^d Gildon. 

1682 mdured] Qq. endw^d Gildon 

1683 <jcww] QiQg. comes The rest 


1588 elernenil demmts 
1590 sad-heholding] Hyphened by Se- 
well (ed. 1). 

1592 looked] loci' GildoxL 

1594 hath] has Gildon. 

1595 Both} But QsQeQyQg. 
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At last he takes her by the bloodless hand, 

And thus begins : ‘What uncouth iU event 
Hath thee befall’n, that thou dost trembling stand ] 
Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent? leoo 
Why art thou thus attired in discontent ^ 

Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness, 

And tell thy grief, that we may give redress.’ 

Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire. 

Ere once she can discharge one word of woe : leos 

At length address’d to answer his desire, 

She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta’en prisoner by the foe ; 

While Collatine and his consorted lords 

With sad attention long to hear her words. leio 

And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending : 

‘Few words,’ quoth she, ‘shall fit the trespass best. 
Where no excuse can give the fault amending: 

In me moe woes than words are now depending; iei5 
And my laments would be drawn out too long. 

To teU them all with one poor tired tongue. 

‘ Then be this all the task it hath to say : 

Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came, and on that pillow lay leao 

Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head ; 

And what wrong else may be imagined 

By foul enforcement might be done to me. 

From that, alas, thy Lucrece is not free. 


1612 sad] om. Q^Qg. 

1614 Where] Wherein Sewell. 

1615 moe] Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . more The rest. 


1616 too] to Q 4 . 

1621 toast] was Qj. 

1622 whaS] that 
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*For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 1626 

With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light. 

And softly cried “Awake, thou Homan dame, 

And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 

On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 1630 

If thou my love’s desire do contradict. 

‘“For some hard-ft.vour’d groom of thine,” quoth he, 
“Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 

I’ll murder straight, and then I’ll slaughter thee. 

And swear I found you where you did fulfil 1635 

The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infemy.” 

‘With this, I did begin to start and cry; 

And then against my heart he set his sword, 1640 

Swearing, unless I took aU patiently, 

I should not live to speak another word ; 

So should my shame still rest upon record. 

And never be forgot in mighty Borne 

The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. i646 

‘Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak. 

And far the weaker with so strong a fear : 

My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak ; 

No rightful plea might plead for justice there ; 

His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 1660 

That my poor beauty had purloin’d his eyes; 

And when the judge is robb’d, the prisoner dies. 

1626 falchion] Malone Famhwn. Qq 1644 Boom Q^Qg. 

1629 lovcl loves Q^Qg. 1648 forhade\ forhod Q^Qg, forbad 

1640 set] sets The rest The rest. 

1642 live] om Q^. 
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‘ 0, teach me how to make mine own excuse ! 

Or, at the least, this refuge let me find ; 

Though my gross blood be stain’d with this abuse, 1666 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind; 

That was not forced; that never was inclined 
To accessary yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poison’d closet yet endure.’ 

Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, leeo 

With head declined, and voice damm’d up with woe. 
With sad-set eyes and wretched arms across. 

From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer so : 

But, wretched as he is, he strives in vain; 1665 

What he breathes out his breath drinks up again. 

As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste, 

Tet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 

Back to the strait that forced him on so fast, 1670 

In rage sent out, recall’d in rage, being past : 

Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw. 

To push grief on and back the same grief draw. 

Which speechless woe of his poor she attendeth 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : 1676 

‘Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendeth 
Another power ; no flood by raining slaketh. 

My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 


1660 here\ hme 
th%8\ hU Qy 

1661 derlimdl declined Q^. %ncUn!d 
The rest. 

1662 sadsetl Hyphened by Malone. 
wretched\ wreathed Dyce, od. 2 (S 


J667 roarhufl mole%t’T(mvfyg 

Dyoo, ed 2 (B Walker conj.). 
1671 recalVd m rage, hmig] recaXCd, 
the rage being Farmer cob^i. 

1677 hy\my Qildoii. 

Blahetli] elaoketh Gildon. 


Walker coiy,). 
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More feeling-painful' let it then suffice 

To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. leso 

‘ And for my sake, when I might charm thee so, 

For she that was thy Lucrece, now attend me • 

Be suddenly revenged on my foe. 

Thine, mine, his own : suppose thou dost defend me 
From what is past : the help that thou shalt lend me 1685 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die : 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 

‘ But ere I name him, you fair lords,’ quoth she, 
Speaking to those that came with Collatine, 

‘Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, iw 

With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of mine; 

For ’tis a meritorious fair design 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms : 

Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies’ harms.’ 

At this request, with noble disposition 1695 

Each present lord began to promise aid. 

As bound in knighthood to her imposition. 

Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray’d. 

But she, that yet her sad task hath not said. 

The protestation stops. ‘0, speak,’ quoth she, 1700 
‘How may this forced stain be wiped from me* 

‘ Wliat is the quality of my offence. 

Being constrain’d with dreadful circumstance 1 
May my pure mind with the foul act dispense. 


1679 feelvig-fainfu^l Hyphened by- 
Sewell (ed. 1). 
than QiQ^ 

1 6B0 0716 Q 3 Q 4 Q 5 Q 6 Q 7 Q 8 * W06 

QiQj. m woe Malone conj. 

0/1 Of Qj 

1682 s/ifi] her Anon conj 


Lwcrece^ Luerece — Gildon. 

1685 From\ For Qg. 

1689 mthi to Q^Qg 

1702 my\ Q^Qj. mine The rest 

1703 cwm'mt(mce'\ circuTHistaMes QgQg 
QrQs 
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My low-declined honour to advance? 1706 

May any terms acquit me from this chance? 

The poison’d fountain clears itself again; 

And why not I from this compelled stain.?’ 

With this, they all at once began to say, 

Her body’s stain her mind untainted clears; i7io 

While with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, that map which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carved in it with tears. 

‘No, no,’ quoth she, ‘no dame hereafter living 
By my excuse shall claim excuse’s giving.’ 1716 

Here with a sigh, as if her heart would break. 

She throws forth Tarquin’s name ; ‘ He, he,’ she says. 
But more than ‘ he ’ her poor tongue could not speak ; 
Till after many accents and delays. 

Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, 1720 

She utters this: ‘He, he, fair lords, ’tis he, 

That guides this hand to give this wound to me.’ 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheathed : 

That blow did bail it from the deep uni-est 1726 


I'ZOS louhckolinedl Hyphened by Ma- 
lone. 

1707 pouoTi!d\ Gildon ^ymied Qq. 
1710 her mmd] Q^Qg. lie mM Q,. 
the mind The rest 

1712 Her Hudson, 1881 (S.Walker 
conj ) That Kinnear conj 

thai\ the Kinnear conj. 
wh{cfi\ mth Q 3 Q 4 QS. 

1713 0f\ 

VOL. IX. 


in i£\ Mnlone (Oa|>oll MS.), it m 

QiQ2Q3Q4Q6QeQj* Qs 
1716 enociisdel Malono excum Qq 
1718 covld] would Q 4 . 

1721 l(yrd8\ lordes Qg. lord The 
rest 

1723 ehe\ Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 . The rest omit 
sheathed\ sheathed Q 5 QoQ 7 Qg 

1724 un8hecUhed\ Qq. unsheathd Ma- 
lone (1790) 
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Of that polluted prison where it breathed : 

Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 

Her winged sprite, and through her wounds doth fly 
Life’s lasting date from cancell’d destiny. 

Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly deed, 1730 

Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew ; 

Till Lucrece’ father, that beholds her bleed. 

Himself on her self-slaughter’d body threw; 

And lirom the purple fountain Brutus drew 

The murderous knife, and, as it left the place, 1736 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 
In two slow livers, that the crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side. 

Who, like a late-sack’d island, vastly stood 1740 

Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 

Some of her blood still pure and red remain’d, 

And some look’d black, and that false Taxquin stain’d. 

About the mourning and congealed face 

Of that black blood a watery rigol goes, 1746 

Which seems to weep upon the tainted place : 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece’ woes. 

Corrupted blood some watery token shows ; 

And blood untainted still doth red abide, 

Blushing at that which is so putrified. i750 


1726 hreath6d\ Qq breath! d Malouc 

(1790) 

1727 hequeathed\ Qq bequeath d Ma- 
lone (1790) 

1728 Q 1 Q 2 Q 3 Q 4 . The rest 

1729 Lifd^ Lines 

1730 StmestdJI Hyphened in Q^Qg 
1733 her] here Qg. 


self- slaxigJUeff^d] Gildon selfe- 
slaugMred Q^Qj. mlfslaugUred 
Q3Q4 self -slaughtered QsQgQj. 

self-slaughtered Qg 
1736 poor] pure Qildon. 

1746 ngot] rigall Qy. ngoll Tlio rest 

1747 as] a QgQ^Qy. 
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‘Daughter, dear daughter,’ old Lucretius cries, 

‘That life was mine which thou hast here deprived 
If in the child the father’s image lies, 

Where shall I live now Lucrece is unlived? 

Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 1756 

If children pre-decease progenitors, 

We are their ofifepring, and they none of ours. 

‘Poor broken glass, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semblance my old age new bom ; 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, 1760 

Shows me a bare-boned death by time outworn ; 

0, from thy cheeks my image thou hast tom. 

And shiver’d all the beauty of my glass, 

That I no more can see what once I was. 

‘ 0 time, cease thou thy course and last no longer, 1765 
If they surcease to be that should survive. 

Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger. 

And leave the feltering feeble souls alive ? 

The old bees die, the young possess their hive : 

Then live, sweet Lucrece, live again, and see 1770 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee ! ’ 

By this, starts Collatine as from a dream. 

And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place ; 

And then in key-cold Lucrece’ bleeding stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear iu his face, 1776 

And counterfeits to die with her a space; 


1752 deprived] depriv'd Qy 

1764 unlived] unhi^d Qg 

1765 derived] deriv'd Qg 

1760 fair fresh] fresh fair JDyco (1857). 
fair-fresh Staunton 
old] cold Gildon. 

1762 %]QiQ 2 wy The rest. 

1763 of] QiQg from Q 3 Q 4 Q 5 QQQ 7 Qg 


1765 Uxst] Qj^Qg. hast Q 3 Q 4 Q 3 Q 0 Q^Qg« 
haste Gildon 

1766 they] Q 1 Q 2 thou The rest 

1768 faltering] Malone, fdbrmg Gil- 
don. falt'ring Sew^ foultring 

Qq. 

cdiv^ a Hue QsQiQ 5 . 

1774 key-cold] day-cold Sewell. 
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Till manly shame bids him possess his breath, 

And live to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 

Hath served a dumb arrest upon his tongue ; 1780 

Who, mad that sorrow should his use control 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so long. 

Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 

Weak words, so thick come in his poor heart’s aid 
That no man could distinguish what he said. 1786 

Yet sometime ‘Tarquin’ was pronounced plain, 

But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 

This windy tempest, till it blow up rain. 

Held back his sorrow’s tide, to make it more; 

At last it rains, and busy winds give o’er: i7i>o 

Then son and father weep with equal strife 
Who should weep most, for daughter or for wife. 

The one doth call her his, the other his, 

Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 

The father says ‘She’s mine.’ ‘0, mine she is,’ 1795 
Replies her husband: ‘do not take away 
My sorrow’s interest ; let no mourner say 
He weeps for her, for she was only mine. 

And only must be wail’d by CoUatine.’ 

‘0,’ quoth Lucretius, ‘I did give that life 1800 

Which she too early and too late hath spiU’d.’ 

‘ Woe, woe,’ quoth CoUatine, ‘ she was my wife ; 

I owed her, and ’tis mine that she hath kill’d.’ 

‘ My daughter ’ and ‘ my wife ’ with clamours fill’d 


1781 mad] made The rest. 

1783 Begrins] He ^gms SewoU 

1784 words^ so thick come] mrds so 
t/M, come Staunton 

come] comes Q 3 

1787 the name] Q^Qg his name The 


rest 

1788 hloto] blew Qg. 

1801 too,„too] to ..^00 QiQo to to 

Qb 

1803 oised] otdd Qg. own’d Lintott and 
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The disperaed air, who, holding Lucrece' life, i8oo 
Answer’d their cries, ‘ my daughter ’ and ‘ my wife.’ 

Brutus, who pluck’d the knife from Lucrece’ side. 

Seeing such emulation in their woe. 

Began to clothe his wit in state and pride. 

Burying in Lucrece’ wound his folly’s show. isio 

He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As silly-jeering idiots are with kings, 

For sportive words and uttering foolish things : 

But now he throws that shallow habit by 
Wherein deep policy did him disguise, isi.-) 

And arm’d his long-hid wits advisedly 
To check the team in CoUatinus’ eyes. 

‘ Thou wronged lord of Rome,’ quoth he, ‘ arise : 

Let my unsounded self, supposed a fool. 

Now set thy long-experienced wit to school. iszo 

‘Why, CoUatine, is woe the cure for woe? 

Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds ? 

Is it revenge to give thyself a blow 
For his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds 1 
Such chUdish humour from weak minds proceeds : 1826 

Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so, 

To slay herself, that should have slain her foe. 

‘Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 
In such relenting dew of lamentations, 

But kneel with me and help to bear thy part 1880 


1806 An8weii^d\ Amwered QsQe^Qj-Qs. 

1810 folhfs\ Malone (Capell MS ), fol” 
lies Qq. 

1812 8illy-jeefnng\ Hyphened by Ma- 
lone. seelie ieeriTig Q^Q^Qj. eelie 
leering Q 4 Q 5 . mlg leering 
mly leering Qy leering Qg 


eUly jeering Gildon. 

1816 de^’\ the QsQeQyQg. true SewelL 
1822 wownde helf\ wmmde heal S 
Walker conj. mwidemlveSttexax^ 
ton conj, 

1829 relenting] lemmtvng Q 5 Q 5 Q 7 Q 8 . 
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To rouse our Roman gods with invocations 
That they will sufter these abominations, 

Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgraced, 

By our strong arms from forth her feir streets chased. 

‘ Now, by the Capitol that we adore, 1835 

And by this chaste blood so unjustly stained. 

By heaven’s fair sun that breeds the fat earth’s store. 
By aU our coimtry rights in Rome maintained, 

And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late complained 

Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife, 1840 
We win revenge the death of this true wife!’ 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast. 

And kiss’d the fatal knife, to end his vow. 

And to his protestation urged the rest. 

Who, wondering at him, did his words allow : 1846 

Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow ; 

And that deep vow, which Brutus made before. 

He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

When they had sworn to this advised doom, 

They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence, i850 
To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 

And so to publish Tarquin’s foul offence: 

Which being done with speedy diligence. 

The Romans plausibly did give consent 
To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment. 1856 

1833 disgraced] Qq. disgradd Gildon Q3Q4Q6 strooh Qg 

1834 her fair streets] her streets be his hand] this hand Ewing 

Capell MS. 1843 to end] to the end Q^. 

chased] chaced chadd Gildon 1849 this] his Qy 

1836 stained] stairCd Qg. 1851 Ivef] Q 1 Q 2 QS the The reat 

1838 rights] Q^Qg. rites The rest. 1horougK]thro%ighont(),^ throvgh- 

mainiained] mamtairdd Qg. out Q^Qg. 

1839 Lucrece ] Lucrecds Qg 1864 plaiisihlg] pausihlie Q^ pilau- 

complained] complaind Qg. eicdy Capell MS, 

1842 struck] strooke QjQgQcQy* stroke 
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SONNETS. 


I. 

From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty’s rose might never die, 

But as the riper should by time decease, 

His tender heir might bear his memory : 

But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 5 

Feed’st thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel. 
Making a famine where abundance lies. 

Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 

Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament 
And only herald to the gaudy spring, lo 

Within thine own bud buriest thy content 
And, tender churl, makest waste in niggarding. 

Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 

To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee. 

IJ. 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field. 

Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 

Will be a tatter’d weed, of small worth held : 

1. 2 rose] Rose Q (in italics). well 

might] may Gildon. 12 churl] Ewing. chorU Q. ckwle 

3 decease] decrease Hudson, 1881 (a Gildon. 

misprint). 14 })y the] he thy Steevens conj. 

6 self substantial] Hypliened by Se- ii. 4 tatt&i^d] Gildon. tottered Q. 
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Then being ask’d where all thy beauty lies, 6 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 

To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes. 

Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 

How much more praise deserved thy beauty’s use, 

If thou couldst answer ‘ This fair child of mine lO 

Shall sum my count and make my old excuse,’ 

Proving his beauty by succession thine ' 

This were to be new made when thou art old. 

And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st it cold. 

III. 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest 
Now is the time that face should form another; 

Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 

Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother. 

For where is she so fair whose unear’d womb 6 

Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry 1 

Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 

Of his self-love, to stop posterity 1 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her prime : lo 

So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 

Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou live, remember’d not to be. 

Die single, and thine image dies with thea 


7 oicn] <me Sewell (ed 1) 
deep-sunken] Hyphened by Sewell 
10, 11 * Tkzs^.excim] First marked as 
a quotation by Malone (Capell 
MS.) 

11 old\ whole Hazbtt 

excuse^ excuse Q. excuse ed. 1640 

12 thiM Kmght thine, Q. thine ^ 


Ewing 

in. 3 repair\ repaine ed 1640. 

8 self-lore] Hyphened m Ewing. 

12 golden] goulden Q. govlded ed. 
1640. 

13 live] hue Q. love Capell MS. 
rememhefd] Malone remembred Q. 
remember 1640 
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IV, 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy? 

Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 

And being frank, she lends to those are free. 

Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 5 

The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 

Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a siim of sums, yet canst not live ? 

For having traffic with thyself alone. 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. lo 

Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 

What acceptable audit canst thou leave? 

Thy unused beauty must he tomb’d with thee. 
Which, used, lives th’ executor to he. 

V. 

Those hours that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell. 

Will play the tyiants to the veiy same 
And that unfair which fairly doth excel ; 

For never-resting time leads summer on 5 

To hideous winter and confounds him there; 

Sap check’d with frost and lusty leaves quite gone. 
Beauty o’ersnow’d and bareness every where. 

Then, were not summer’s distillation left, 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 10 


IV. 12 avMt\ Audit Q (in italics) 

14 use(I\ v£d Dyce (1832), reading with 
Malone. 

th} ^ecut(iT\ thy executor Malone 
(Capell MS.). 

V. 1 houre\ howcn Q. 


5 mver-reethigl Hyphened by SewelL 

7 eheG]dd\ Hyphened in Steevens’s 
reprint of Q 
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Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was : 

But flowers distill’d, though they with winter meet, 
Leese but their show ; their substance still lives sweet. 


VI 

Then let not winter’s ragged hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill’d : 

Make sweet some vial; treasure thou some place 
With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self-kiH’d. 

That use is not forbidden usury, 5 

Which happies those that pay the -willing loan ; 

That ’s for thyself to breed another thee. 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 

Ten times thyself were happier than thou art. 

If ten of thine ten times refigured thee : lo 

Then what could death do, if thou shouldst depart, 
Leaving thee living in posterity? 

Be not self-will’d, for thou art much -too Mr 
To be death’s conquest and make worms thine heir. 

VIL 

Lo, in the orient when the gi’acious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight. 

Serving with looks his sacred majesty; 

And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly hill, 6 

Resembling strong youth in his middle age. 


14 Lose Sewell 
VI 1 Tagged\Q'M,on. magged rug- 
ged Capell MS. 

4 heauty^sl Sewell. heauliU Q. beau- 
ties ed. 1640. 

self-IciWd\ Hyphened by Gildon. 

13 self-urUVd'] Gildon selfe-mld Q. 


aelf-hlPd Delius conj. 
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steep-vp'\ Hyphened by Gildon 
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Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still, 

Attending on his golden pilgrimage; 

But when from highmost pitch, with weary cai‘, 

Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, lo 

The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
Prom his low tract, and look another way : 

So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon. 

Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son 


VIII. 

Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 

Why lovest thou that which thou receivest not gladly, 
Or else receivest with pleasure thine annoy? 

If the true concord of well tuned sounds, n 

By unions married, do offend thine ear. 

They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou shouldst beai\ 

Mark how one string, sweet husband to another. 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering; lo 

Resembling sire and child and happy mother. 

Who, aE in one, one pleasing note do sing : 

Whose speechless song, being many, seemmg one, 
Sings this to thee: ‘Thou single wilt prove none.’ 


7 "beauty stilly beauty, stUl Nioholsoii 
conj 

9 pitcK\ pick Q 
weaiy"] vjery Q 

car\ care ed 1640 and Gildou. ear 
Lintoti 

11 'fore dute(m8\ Ewing (Capoll MS.). 
fore dutious Q. fore-dutwus Sowell. 

12 tract\ track Sewell (ed. 2) 

14 Unlool^d'l Oildou. VnloJ(^d Q. 

VIII 1 hearl ear Malone conj. 
sadly ^ Gddon. sadly, (J. 


8 the parts that] a parte, MS. 
(B, Mub. Add. 16226). 
bear] share Staunton ooiy (Athen. 
1874). 

10 %ti\ on MS. 

J 1 fiiro] skr Q 

sire and chiUr] Ghilde, ib Idyer MS. 
12 Who] MS. 

one ,do] this .,dothe MS. 

14 ‘ Thou, none'] Marked as a quota- 
tion first hy Malone. 
loilt] shcdt MS. 
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IX. 

Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 
That thou consumest thyself in single life? 

Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 

The world will wad thee, like a makeless wife; 

The world wdl be thy widow, and still weep 5 

That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 

When every private widow well may keep 
By chddren’s eyes her husband’s shape in mind. 

Look, what an unthiift in the world doth spend 
Shifts but his place, for stiU the world enjoys it; lo 
But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end, 

And kept unused, the user so destroys it. 

No love toward others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame commits. 


X 

For shame! deny that thou bear’st love to any, 

Who for thyself art so unprovident. 

Grant, if thou wdt, thou art beloved of many. 

But that thou none lovest is most evident; 

For thou art so possess’d with murderous hate o 

That ’gainst thysetf thou stick’st not to conspire, 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repah should be thy chief desire. 

0, change thy thought, that I may change my mind! 
Shall hate be fairer lodged than gentle love ? lO 

Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 

Or to thyself at least kind-hearted prove : 

Make thee another self, for love of me. 

That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 

IX 1 /a %t\ It ueA 1640 X. 1 shame ' Sewell shame deny(),, 

12 riser] usurer Sewell 12 kiTid-kearted] hindhearted SowelL 

13 toioard] towards Gildon I md harted Q. 
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XL 

As fast as thou shaft wane, so fast thou grow’st 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest. 

And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestow’st 
Thou mayst caU thine when thou from youth convertest. 
Herein fires wisdom, beauty and increase ; f) 

Without this, folly, age and cold decay . 

If all were minded so, the times should cease 
And threescore year would make the world away. 

Let those whom Nature hath not made for stove. 

Harsh, featureless and rude, barrenly perish : lo 

Look, whom she best endow’d she gave the more; 
Wbich bounteous gift thou shouldst iu bounty cherish : 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou shouldst print more, not let that copy die. 


XII. 

When I do cou)it the clock that tells the time, 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 

When I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 5 

Wliich erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves. 

Borne on the bier with wliite and bristly beard. 


\i J, 3 grow^Bt . hestoio^Bt] groio- 
est., hestowest Colher 
() thuyfolly^ SewelL thh follie, ^ 
cd. 1640 could Q 
8 year] yeare Q. yea/res od. 1640. 

11 the more] thee more Sowell (ed 1) 
and Malone. 

13 meant] Sewell (cd 2) ment Q 
XII 4 Malono Arid or Q, 


And,. .are Sewell Capoll 

MS. 

mrh] cvrVd Capell MS. (erased) 

<dl silvet^d o>er] Malone, or sihier^d 
ore Q are eilm^d o'er Sewell eV- 
dloered Anon, couj der dhe/t^d all 
Nicholson COUJ. 

8 hier] Ewmg. heare Q. 
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Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, lo 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 
And die as fast as they see others grow; 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 

xni 

0, that you were yourself! but, love, you are 
No longer yours than you yourself here live : 

Against this coming end you should prepare. 

And your sweet semblance to some other give. 

So should that beauty which you hold in lease a 

Find no determination ; then you were 
Yourself again, after yourself’s decease, 

When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 

Which husbandly in honour might uphold lo 

Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day 
And barren rage of death’s eternal cold? 

0, none hut unthrifts : dear my love, you know 
You had a father; let your son say so. 


xrv. 

Not from the stare do I my judgement pluck ; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy, 

But not to tell of good or evil luck. 

Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality; 


13 sci/tke] sieth Q selfe Q 

14 takes] take Lmtott. 13 dear] deare Q dare ed. 1640 

xiir. I hui^ lovBy you] Qildon hut hve xiv 4 seasonh^] Malone, seasons Q. 

you Q seasov^s Dyce (1832), 


7 Tourbslf] Your self ee6. 1640, You 
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Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, ."> 

Pointing to each his thunder, rain and wind, 

Or say with princes if it shall go well, 

By oft predict that I in heaven find : 

But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 

And, constant stars, in them I I'ead such art, lo 

As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 

If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert; 

Or else of thee this I prognosticate : 

Thy end is trath’s and beauty’s doom and date. 


XV. 

When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 
rnat this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 

When I perceive that men as plants increase, 6 

Cheered and check’d even by the self-same sky. 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease. 

And wear their brave state out of memory ; 

Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 

Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, lo 

Where wastefiil Time debateth with Decay, 

To change your day of youth to sullied night ; 

And all in war with Time for love of you. 

As he takes from you, I engraft yon new. 


'Q 

6 Pointingl Pointing Hudson, 1881 
(S. Walker conj.). 

8 ofi\ ought Sewell (od. 2). 

10 And^ constant stars, %n\ And {con- 
stant stars) m Malone. And constant 
stars in Q. And constant Stars; in 
Sewell. 

10 — 12 arty As truth c(mvert\ art As 
VOL. IX 


‘ Tmth.^conoerV Dowden 
14 Thy „date\ ‘ Thy , daU * Howdeu. 
XV. 3 stage] state Malone, 

0 Cheered,, emi] Gkca^d Sewoll 
(od. 2). 

8 wear] Oxldon wet's Q. 

10 you TTwst] you,^-7no8t Nicholson 
conj. 
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XVL 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time? 

And fortify yourself in your decay 

With means more blessed than my barren rhyme ^ 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours, 5 

And many maiden gardens, yet unset. 

With virtuous wish would bear your living flowers 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit : 

So should the lines of life that life repair, 

Which this, Time’s pencil, or my pupil pen, lo 

Neither in inward worth nor outward fair. 

Can make you live yom'self in eyes of men. 

To give away yourself keeps yourself still; 

And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill. 


XVII 

Who win believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were fill’d with your most high deserts* 

Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life and shows not half your parts. 

If I could write the beauty of your eyes 5 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces. 

The age to come would say ‘ This poet lies ; 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly faces.’ 

So should my papers, yellowed with their age, 

Be scorn’d, like old men of less truth than tongue, 10 
And your true rights be term’d a poet’s rage 
And stretched metre of an antique song : 


Avr 7 bear y(mr\ hear you Liutott and 
(rildon 

hnes\ lives Malone conj. line Hud- 
son (1881). 

10 {Tmss pemel or my 

yupill pen) Q, thu timers penc^l^ or 
my pupil pen^ Hudson, 1881 (Massey 


conj.). 

xvn, 2 fZVd\ Gildon. fild Q 
7, 8 ‘ This, Jaces,^'\ Marked as a quo- 
tation first by Collier, 

9 yellomd^ Q. yelloM Gildon. 

12 metr^ Gildon. miter Q. 
antigu^ Q. antick Gildon. 
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But were some child of yours alive that time, 

You should live twice, in it and in my rhyme. 

XVIII 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date ■ 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, o 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d ; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines. 

By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d; 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; lo 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou gi'ow’st : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

XIX 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws, 

And make the earth devour her own sweet brood; 

Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws, 

And bum the long-lived phoenix in her blood; 

Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet 'st, .'3 

And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 

To the wide world and all her fading sweets; 

But I forbid thee one most heinous crime : 

14 tmce, in ^^] twice; — in % Maloue. 13 hrmthe\ IVIaloue. breath Q. 

twice^ — in it, Capell MS. time i% xix 1 iJesiroy wi^S. Walker 

li, Q. tvme in it, Lintott aud Gil- conj 

don. 3 jaws] Malone (Capell MS.) ^awes 

xviiL 3 Jfay] Jfaie Q. Male Lmtott. Q. 

10 Malone (Capell MS.) loose Q. 4 lonff-livecl] HTphened by Malone 

10—12 oicest grow^st] oi^st „gron^st (Capell MS ) 

Q. owest,, ngrowe8tM.9ime h Jleef8i\(),, fleets 

19—2 
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0, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 

Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen : lo 

Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong. 

My love shall in my verse ever live young. 

XX. 

A woman’s fe.ce with Nature’s own hand painted 
Hast thou, the master-mistr^s of my passion ; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion; 

An eye more bi-ight than theirs, less felse in rolling, 5 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 

A man in hue, all ‘ hues ’ in his controlling, 

Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first created ; 

Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, lo 

And by addition me of thee defeated. 

By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

But since she prick’d thee out for women’s pleasure, 
Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 

XXL 

So is it not with me as with that Muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse, 

Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse. 


11 thy\ th^ Hudson (1881) 

13 Time: desjoite] MaJona Tim di- 
spighi Q Time; despight Capell 
MS. Time, despite D^us 

14 ever Uv^ live ever Nicholson conj. 
XX, 2 East\ ed. 1640. Easts Q 

master-mutress’l Hyphened by Ma- 
lone (Capell MS). Master Mvstns 


Q Master^ Mistress Gildon. 

7 hue^ cdl ^hues^"] Km all Ems Q 
{Eews m italics) hie all Ewe Se- 
well (ed. 2). 

9 wert\ went ed 1640. 

XXI. 1 %sii\it is Malone (1790). 

4 rehearse'l reverse Q 
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Makin g a couplement of proud compaie, e 

With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems. 

0, let me, true in love, but truly write. 

And then believe me, my love is as fair lO 

As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air: 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well; 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 


XXII. 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old. 

So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 

But when in thee time’s furrows I behold. 

Then look I death ray days should expiate. 

For all that beauty that doth cover thee 6 

Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 

Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me : 

How can I then be elder than thou art? 

0, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary 
As I, not for myself, but ’for thee will ; lo 

Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 
As tender nurse her babe from faring HI. 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain ; 

Thou gavest me thine, not to give back again. 


6 Malone (Oapell MS.) 

coopdment Q. complmimt Qildon. 
compUmmt Sewell (ed. 2) 

G Wa] Ewing (Capell MS.) seas Q 
8, 12 air,. avr\ ayre,..ayer Q 
8 air m this'\ vault m Jiis Staunton 
conj. (Athen 1874). 


XXI L 3 fvirrows\ Malone (Capell MS.)- 
forrwes Q forrovm ed. 1640. «or- 
rms Oildon. 

4 Hudson, 1881 (Stee- 

vens conj.), 

9 therefore^ love, he] SewelL tJverfore 
love he Q. 
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XXIIL 

As an unperfect actor on the stage, 

Who with his feai- is put besides his part, 

Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 

Wliose strength’s abundance weakens his own heart ; 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 6 

The perfect ceremony of love’s rite. 

And in mine own love’s strength seem to decay, 
O’ercharged with burthen of mine own love’s might. 

0, let my books be then the eloquence 

And dumb presagers of my speaking breast ; lo 

Who plead for love, and look for recompense. 

More than that tongue that more hath more express’d. 
0, learn to read what silent love hath writ 
To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 


XXIV. 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath stell’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart; 

My body is the frame wherein ’tis held. 

And perspective it is best painter’s art. 

For through the painter must you see his skill, 6 

To find where your true image pictured lies; 

Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still, 

That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 


xxni. 2 pu{\ hut Lmtott 

heside8\ Malone (Capoll MS ) 

4 strmgth^s ahwfdawie^&trmgths ahoTir 
dance Q. strength ahondance Gil- 
dou. strength ahmdant Sewell 

6 of'] or Staunton conj. (Athen, 1874;. 

6 MAna nght Q. 

8 burthen] Burden SewelL 

9 boohs] Loohs 

12 that more] that love Staunton oonj. 


(Athen. 1874). 

14 wUh ^ea] ed 1640 wit eies Q. 

wit] ed. 1640. wzht Q 
X2CIV. 1 stell’d] Dyce (Capell MS.). 
steeldj Q. 

4 perspective it] perspective: it Wed- 
more conj 

5, 6 gou your] tJwu,„thy Nicholson 
conj 
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Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done . 

MiriA eyes have diawn thy shape, and thine for me lo 
Are windows to my breast, where-through the suii 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee, 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their ait, 

They draw but what they see, know not the heai-t 


Let those who are in favoui' with theii stais 
Of public honour and proud titles boast. 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 

Unlook’d for joy in that I honour most. 

Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 5 

But as the marigold at the sun’s eye. 

And in themselves their pride lies buried, 

For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful Mwrior famoused for fight. 

After a thousand victories once foil’d, 10 

Is fironr the book of honour razed quite. 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be removed. 

XXVT 

Loi'd of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit. 

To thee I send this written ainbassage. 

To witness duty, not to show my wit 


9 good turns] good-ivnics 
11 where-througk] Q u/ius though 
ed 1640 

XXV 4 Unlool^dfoT] UnlooUd on or 
honouT^d Staunton conj ( Ath. 1874). 
9—11 famousod for fight raud 


quite] fw uorth fanum^ed quite 
rased &teo\eiw conj 
fg/it 3^4i^6]Malone(Theobildcon) \ 
uo/th quite Q. mrth .forth Theo- 
Kild conj might quite Capell MS 
xwi 3 embassage'Evnn^ 
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Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 5 

May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it. 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, aU naked, will bestow it; 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 

Points on me graciously with fair aspect, lo 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving. 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect: 

Then may I dai'e to boast how I do love thee; 

Till then not show my head where thou mayst prove me. 

XXTII 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed. 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 

But then begins a journey in my head. 

To work my mind, when body’s work’s expired : 

For then my thoughts, from &r where I abide, 6 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 

Looking on darkness which the blind do see. 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 

Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, lo 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 

Makes black night beauteous and her old face new. 

Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind. 

For thee and for myself no quiet find. 


5 vnth Sewell. 

8 thy\ my SewelL 

11 tattem^dl Sewell (ed. 2). tottered Q. 
tattered Sewell (ed. 1). totten^d Ca- 
pell MS. 

12 thyl Malone (Oapell MS ). their Q 
XXVII 2 travel] Ewing (Capell MS.) 


travaill Q. travade ed. 1640. 

2 — 4 tired*, .expiredlQ,, tir^d,*,expi7^d 
Malone (1790). 

3 head^ SewelL head Q. 

5 from f<xr]far from Malone conj. 

10 thy] Malone (Capell MS.), ikeir Q 
ehadow] ehaddoe Q 
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XXYIII 

How caa I then return in happy plight, 

That am debarr’d the benefit of rest? 

When day’s oppression is not eased by night, 

But day by night, and night by day, oppress’d? 

And each, though enemies to either’s reign, 6 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me; 

The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I toil, stUl faither off from thee. 

I tell the day, to please him thou art bright. 

An d dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven ; lO 
So flatter I the swart-complexion’d night; 

When sparkling stars twire not thou gild’st the even. 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 

And night doth nightly make griefs strength seem 
stronger. 

XXIX. 

When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 5 

Featured like him, like him with fifiends possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope. 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 


xxvin. 4 oppresidfl Poiutod m m 
Gildon. oprest, Q. 

6 etiemm to eithef^s] Malone, mimes 
to ethers Q. enemies to others c<l 
1640. 

8 farther’l further Eudson. 

9 him thou art bright^ hm, thou art 
bright Dowden and Hudson (1881). 

11 8waft-complexMd\ Hyi)heaed m 
Gildon. 

12 tmre not] Q iwire^ not od 1640, 


tweer out Gildon twirl not Malone 
conj, twink mt Steovens conj. tire 
not Massey conj. 

gildist the eve7{\ guU^st tU eavm Q 
guild! st the even SewelL 
13, 14 loeiger. Mr&ngtk seem stronger] 
Dyoe, 1857 (Capell MS. and Collier 
conj). lonqer,„l&iigthseeme stronger 

Q. stronger lefMgdi seem longer 

Anon, apud Malone conj. 
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Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state, lO 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen eaith, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

XXX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 6 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night. 

And weep afresh love’s long since cancell’d woe. 

And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight ; 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er lo 

The sad account of foie-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


XXXI. 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 

Which I by lacking have supposed dead ; 

And there reigns love, and all love’s loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buried 


XXIX 9 ret] Fea Staunton oonj. 
(Athen 1873). 

10—12 state, Lile,. ea}tk,] Pointed as 
in Ewing state— like,,, earthy — 
Capell MS. state {Like,„armng) 
From sMiii earth Q. 


12 eartK] earths Gildon 

13 rememhef’d] Malone, rernmbred Q. 
XXX 4 time's] Sewell times Q. tiyn^ 

Dyce (1832) 

7 afresh] Sewell, a fresh Q 

8 siffht] sigh Malone coiij. 
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How many a holy and obsecjuious tear 5 

Hath dear religious love stol’n from mine eye, 

As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things removed that hidden in thee lie ! 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth live. 

Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, lo 

Who aU their parts of me to thee did give; 

That due of many now is thine alone • 

Their images I loved I view in thee, 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 


XXXII. 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 

When that churl Heath my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 

Compare them with the bettering of the time, 6 

And though they be outstripp’d by every pen. 

Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme. 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

0 , then vouchsafe me but this loving thought : 

‘Had my friend’s Muse grown with this growing age, 10 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage : 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style I’ll read, his for his love.’ 


xxxi. 6 cfear reUgiovs\ dear^religiovB 
Dyoe, ed. 2 (S. Walker conj.). 

8 iAee] Qjldon. time Q 
10 tropJmsl troplim Q 
xxxn 3 re-mroey\ Gildon. fe-mroay 
Lmtott. re-mmay: Q. 

4 poor nfde\ poor-rude S Walker 


conj. 

9 voWwa/tf] ed. 1640. routmfe Q. 
10—14 ^Ead. .lovell Printed as a quo- 
tation first by Malone. 

10 with thi»\ with his Hudson, 1881 
(Oapell MS erased). 
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XXXIIL 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissi ng with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 6 

With ugly rack on his celestial face. 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 

Even so my sun one early mom did shine 

With all-triumphant splendour on my brow; lo 

But, out, alack I he was but one hour mine. 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth. 

XXXIV. 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day. 

And make me travel forth without my doak. 

To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way. 

Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 

’Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 6 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 

For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace : 

Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 

Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss : lo 


xxxni 4 (d(ihmy\ Dyce (1857). al- 
cumy Q. alchymy Evans. 

6 ibgly'l Gildon. ougly Q 
8 west\ rest Steevens conj. 
thisl Ms Hudson, 1881 ('S Walker 
conj.). 

10 oAUtrinmphani\ Hyphened by Dyce 
(1867) 


12 regio7i\ regent Bell (Anon, conj ) 

14 stainetK\ stayneth ed. 1640 stainiek 

Q. 

XXXIV. 4 thy] my Capell MS. 

smoke f\ Sew^ smoke, Q. 

10—12 crow] Malone (Capell MS). 

hsse . losse Q cross,, cross Ewing. 
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Tlie offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To biiTt that bears the strong offence’s cross. 

Ah, but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds. 
And they ai’e rich and ransom all ill deeds. 

XXXV 

No more be grieved at that which thou hast done : 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud , 

Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 

And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 

All men make faults, and even I in this, 5 

Authorizing thy trespass with compare. 

Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss. 

Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are; 

For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense — 

Thy adverse party is thy advocate — lo 

And ’gainst myself a lawful plea commence . 

Such civil war is in my love and hate. 

That I an accessary needs must be 

To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 

xxxvi 

Let me confess that we two must be twain, 

Although our undivided loves are one : 

So shall those blots that do with me remain. 

Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 


12 hea/r8 th^'\ hears Gildou. biareth 
Sewell 

13 shed^ Gildoii sliecds Q 

xxxv. 7 corrupthhfff salving] corrupt 
in sahing Capell MS 

8 thy . ihy] Malone (OapollMS ). thevr 
. their Q 

are] hear or share Staunton conj 
(Athen 1873), 

9 thy sensual] my sensual Oildon 


bring in] Hyphened by Hudson 
(1881). 

in sense] Gildon. m sence Q. in- 
cense Ewing 

9, 10 sense — Thy. .?«] senses Thy ad- 
verse party, as Dowdon conj. 

10 Thy . advocate] Put in a parenthesis 
by Malone. 

14 sourly] sorely Gildon 
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In our two loves there is hut one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite, 

Which though it alter not love’s sole effect. 

Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love’s delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame. 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 

Unless thou take that honour from thy name : 

But do not so; I love thee in such sort. 

As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 


XXXVII 

I 

As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 

So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth ; 

For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit. 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 

I make my love engrafted to this store : 

So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised, 

Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give 
That I in thy abundance am suiBSiced 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look, what is best, that best I wish in thee : 
This wish I have ; then ten times happy me ! 


XXXYI 9 Walker 

conj. 

xxxvn. 7 thy\ Malone (Capell MS.). 
tJmr Q. 

9 despised] dispidd Q 


10 this] thy Caldecott conj. MS, 

11 ami] an ed 1640. 
sufficed] suffidd Q. 

14 Tne] he Ewing. 
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XXXVIII. 

How can my Muse want subject to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse * 

0 , give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 5 

Worthy perusal stand against thy sight; 

For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 

When thou thyself dost give invention light 1 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in wortli 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate ; 10 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 

The pain be mine, but thine shall he the praise. 


XXXIX. 

O, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 

When thou art all the better part of me? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self' bring? 

And what is’t but mine own when I praise thee? 

Even for this let us divided live, 5 

And our dear love lose name of single one. 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee which thou deserves! alone. 

0 absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove. 

Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 10 


nxviii 2 6rec«/«i,</ia«JEwiug. 
that Sewell hreaih that Q 

Gildon Q powT^st 

ed. 1640. 

3 tool ed. 1640. to Q. 

4 rehea/rae^ Ewing (Capell MS ) re- 


haam 

6 Miilono. ought Q. 

XXXIX. 3 hritig?] Oildoii. hrmgi Q 
4 ikeef\ Lintott and Gildon tim, Q 

6 loa^ Gildon. hoae Q 

7 give] Lmtoti gim • Q. 
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To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 

Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive, 

And that thou teachest how to make one twain. 

By praising him here who doth hence remain I 

XL. 

Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all; 

What hast thou then more than thou hadst before? 

No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call ; 

All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 

Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 5 

I cannot blame thee for my love thou usest ; 

But yet be blamed, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief. 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty; lo 

And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known injury. 

Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows. 

Kill me with spites; yet we must not be foes. 

XLI. 

Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits. 

When I am sometime absent from thy heart. 

Thy beauty and thy yeai’S full well befits, 

For still temptation follows where thou art. 

Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 6 

Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed; 

12 dotK\ Malone, dost Q. do Capell Malone. 

MS XLI 1 preUy] Q petty Bell 

XL 7 thyself^ thy self Gildon this 2 sometime] sometimes ed 1640 
selfe Q. 6 therefore] and therefore Gildon 

II yety love knows, Knight, yet loue 6 — 8 assailed . prevailed] Q. assaiVd 

hnowes it Q yet love knows, it ..prevaddM.dione. 
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And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed? 

Ay me ! but yet thou mightst my seat forbear, 

And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, lo 

Who lead thee in their riot even there 

Where thou art forced to break a twofold tmth, 

Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee. 

Thine, by t% beauty being false to me. 


XLII. 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief. 

And yet it may be said I loved her dearly; 

That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 

A loss in love that touches me more neaily. 

Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye : 6 

Thou dost love her, because thou know’st 1 love her; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me. 

Suffering my fiiend for my sake to approve her. 

If I lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain. 

And losing her, my friend hath found that loss; lo 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain. 

And both for ray sake lay on me this cross : 

, But here ’s the joy ; my ffiend and I are one ; 

Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone. 


7 moi} SowelL wooes ed. 1640. woes 

Q 

8 she Malone (Tyrwhitt coiy.) 
he ham Q he has Ewing. 
prevailed?] Gxldon. prevailed Q. 
prevaiPd, Malone. 

9 Ay] Aye Q Ah Ewing. 

YOL. IX. 


mghtst my seat] mightst my seats Q. 
mightst, my sweety Malone, mightst 
my state Delius conj. 

XLII. 6 hbovist] kneuist Boswell. 

9, 11 lose] Gildon. hose Q. 

10 losing] Qildon. loosing Q 


20 
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XLIII. 

Whea most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 

For all the day they view things unrespected; 

But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee. 

And, darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 

Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, 5 
How would thy shadow’s form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light. 

When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so! 

How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day, lo 

■y^en in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay ! 

AU days are nights to see till I see thee. 

And nights bright days when dreams do show thee me. 


XLIV. 

If the dull substance of my flesh were thought. 

Injurious distance should not stop my way; 

For then, despite of space, I would be brought, 

From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 

No matter then although my foot did stand s 

Upon the farthest earth removed from thee; 

For nimble thought can jump both sea and land. 

As soon as think the place where he would be. 

But, ah, thought kills me, that I am not thought, 

To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, lo 


XLm. 10, 12 day^..,8tayf\ Djce day, 
. . May f Malone, day /. . .stay ? Q, 
11 thyl Malone (Capell MS.), their Q. 
fair impenfectl fairdn/i^erfect S 
Walker conj 

13 to seel Hudson, 1881 (Malone 


conj.). 

18, 14 I see thee.Mhee me\ I thee see . 
me thee Taylor conj. MS. thee I see 
thee Hudson, 1881 (Lettsom 
conj.), reading to ine in line 13. 

XLIV. 4 Fromi To Gildon. 
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But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 

I must attend time’s leisure with my moan; 

Eeceiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of either’s woe. 

XLV. 

The other two, slight air and purging fire. 

Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 

The first my thought, the other my desire, 

These present-absent with swift motion slide. 

For when these quicker elements are gone 6 

In tender embassy of love to thee. 

My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy; 

Until life’s composition be recured 

By those swift messengers return’d from thee, 10 

Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me : 

This told, I joy ; but then no longer glad, 

I send them back again, and straight grow sad. 


XLVl. 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 

Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar, 
My heart mme eye the freedom of that right. 


12 lantoti attend, Q, 

13 noughi\ ISewoll. mugM Gildoii 

naughts Q 

XLV. 4 pTesent-ahsmt] Hyphened by 
Malone, present absent Q present, 
absent, Sewell. presmt, absesit 

Massey conj. 

8 oppresi^d]pre8^d CapelL 


9 lifds‘\ Sowell. Hues Q. Uvds Gil- 
don 

9—11 recnTed,.M8Swre6[\(i. teemed,.. 

assfua^d Malone (1790), 

12 thy\ Malone (Oapell MS-), their Q. 
XLVi, 3, 8 thy\ Malone (Oapell MS.). 
their Q. 

20—2 
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My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, s 

A closet never pierced with crystal eyes, 

But the defendant doth that plea deny. 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide this title is impanneled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart ; lO 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye’s moiety and the dear heart’s part : 

As thus; mine eye’s due is thine outward part. 

And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 


XLVII. 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took. 

And each doth good turns now unto the other: 

When that mine eye is famish’d for a look. 

Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother, 

With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast 6 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart; 

Another time mine eye is my heart’s guest 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a part : 

So, either by thy picture or niy love, 

Thyself away art present still with me ; lO 

For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move. 

And I am still with them and they with thee ; 

Or, if* they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart’s and eye’s delight. 


9 We] Sewell (ed. 2). side Q 
12 moiety] Gildon. mmfitie Q. 

13, 4 thine. Mane] Malone (1790), thy 
.,Miy Malone, 1780 (Capell MS,). 
their, their Q 

XLvn. 1 took] strooh Capell MS 


9 thy picture or] the pktme or lantott. 
the pietuere o/ Gildon. 

10 art] Malone (Capell MS.), are Q. 

11 not] ed. 1640. nor Q. no Capell 
MS. 

farther] further Hudson (1881) 
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XLVIII. 

How careful was I, when I took my way, 

Each trifle under truest bars to thrust, 

That to my use it might unused stay 

From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust ! 

But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 6 

Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief. 

Thou, best of dearest and mine only care. 

Art left the prey of every vulgar thief 
Thee have I not lock’d up in any chest. 

Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art, lo 
Within the gentle closure of my breast. 

From whence at pleasure thou mayst come and part ; 
And even thence thou wilt be stol’n, I fear, 

For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 

XLIX. 

Against that time, if ever that time come. 

When I shall see thee frown on my defects. 

When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum. 

Call’d to that audit by advised respects ; 

Against that time when thou shalt strangely pass, 6 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye. 

When love, converted from the thing it was. 

Shall reasons find of settled gi-avity; 

Against that time do I ensconce me here 

Within the knowledge of mine own desert, lo 

And this my hand against myself uprear, 

To guard the lawful reasons on thy pari; : 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws. 
Since why to love I can allege no cause. 

XLIX. 1 cofKi^ cornea Ewing, 4 CalVd\ Ccvuld Q. 

3 Whm as\ Q TfAewcw Scwdl (ed. 2). 10 de8ert\ Qildon. demrt Q. 
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L. 

How heavy do I journey on the way, 

When what I seek, my weary travel’s end, 

Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 

‘Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend!’ 

The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 6 

Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me. 

As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider loved not speed, being made from thee : 

The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 

That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; lo 

Which heavily he answers with a groan, 

More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 

For that same groan doth put this in my mind; 

My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 


LI. 

Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer when from thee I speed : 

From where thou art why should I haste me thence? 
TiU I return, of posting is no need. 

0, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 6 

When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 

Then should I spm’, though mounted on the wind, 

In winged speed no motion shall I know : 

Then can no horse with my desire keep pace; 

Therefore desire, of perfect’st love being made, lo 

Shall neigh — ^no dull flesh — in his fiery race; 


li. 4 friend 1^1 Marked as a 

quotation first by Malone 
6 dully\ ed. 1640. dvly Q 
LI 3 themie?'] Gildon. theme, Q 
6 alow?] Gildon. alow, Q 

10 perfect at] Dyce (1857). perfecta Q 
perfect Gildon. 

11 neigh — no dull Jieah—] neigh {no 


dnill flesh) Malone, migh me dull 
flesh Q. Tieigh to dull flesh, Malone 
conj. Staunton conjectures that 
neigh is corrupt, wait no dull flesh 
Bullock conj. neigh, no dull flesh 
Dowden. mednodullfl^h'Kmioiesa: 
conj. 
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But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade ; 

Since from thee going he went wilM-slow, 
Towards thee I’U run and give him leave to go. 


LII. 

So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 

The which he will not eveiy hour survey, 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 

Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 6 

Since, seldom coming, in the long year set. 

Like stones of worth they thinly placed are. 

Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 

So is the time that keeps you as my chest. 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, lo 

To make some special instant special blest. 

By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope. 

Being had, to triumph, being lack’d, to hope. 

mi. 

What is your substance, whereof are you made. 

That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 

Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 

Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 6 

Is poorly imitated after you ; 

On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new : 


13 imZfijil-dow\ Hyphened by Malone 8 cct/rcanet'\ Malone, carconet Q. 

(1790). 11 special Uest] Hyphened by Malone 

ML 4 fine] fair Ewing. 
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Speak of tke spring and foison of the year. 

The one doth shadow of your beauty show, lo 

The other as your bounty doth appear; 

And you in every blessed shape we know. 

In all external grace you have some part. 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

Liy. 

0, hoAv much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 5 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses. 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses: 

But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo’d and unrespected fade; lo 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made : 

And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 

When that shall vade, by verse distUls yom‘ truth. 

LV. 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of piinces, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 6 

And broils root out the work of masomy, 

Liv 8 madced] mask'd Ewing. 14 vade\ Q. fade Gildon. 

9 mrtm oidy m] Q. mehj in hy\ m^ Malone (Capell MS ) 

ed, 1640 vertue^s mly inQA^oji. LV. 1 Malone, monmmit 

10 wn/woddl wwwooVa? ed 1640. un- Q. 
mo'^d Gildon 
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Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall bum 
The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room lo 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this woidd out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgement that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

LVl 

Sweet love, renew thy force; be it not said 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite, 

Wliich but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 

To-moiTow sharpen’d in his former might : 

So, love, be thou ; although to-day thou fill a 

Thy hungry eyes even till they wink with fulness. 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness. 

Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted new lo 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view; 

Or call it winter, which, being full of care. 

Makes summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, more rar-e. 


7 Mars his] Q. Marh Sewell (od. 2). 

Marsis Maloue (1780) 

7, 8 hum The] Gildon. hume: The Q 
9 all^ohlivvou^ Hyphened by Malone 
12 wear] wears Q. were od. 1G40, 

Lvr 3 tO’day] Malone (Capoll MS ) 
too date Q. 

alla^d] Malone (Oapell MS ). alaied 

Q. 

4 sharpened] Malone sharpived Q 

5 to-day] Malone (Capell MS.) to day 


Lintott. too daie Q. 

7 To-m>rTo^\j^ Malone (Capoll MS.). 
Too morrow Q. 

9 interim] Lintott. Tntrim (in italics) 

Q. 

10 contracted new] Hyphened by Hud- 
son (1881). 

11 Malone (Capell MS.) see: Q. 
13 Or] Malone (Tyrwhitt conj. and 

Capell MS.) As Q. Ah I Anon, 
conj. Else Palgrave (Anon. conj.). 
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LVII. 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire? 

I have no precious time at all to spend, 

Nor services to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour 6 

Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you. 

Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu; 

Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, lO 

But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where you are how happy you make those. 

So true a fool is love that in your will. 

Though you do any thing, he thinks no ill. 


LVIIT. 

That god forbid that made me first your slave, 

I should in thought control your times of pleasure. 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave. 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure ! 

0, let me suffer, being at your beck, 

The imprison’d absence of your liberty ; 

And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check. 
Without accusing you of injury. 


LVII. 5 mrM-mth(yut-md hmr\ Ewing 
(Oapell MS.}. worM-witkout-endr 
hour Gildon. No hyphens in Q 
9 jecdoudl ed 1640. iealims Q. 

13 will] Will Q. * WW? Massey conj. 


Lvni 1 g(d\ Dyce (1867). Qod Q. 

V patwme^ tame to suffera^ice,] Ewing. 
patience tame, to sufferance Q. 
patience tame to sufferance; Oapell 
MS. 
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Be ■ where you list, your charter is so strong 

That you yourself may privilege your time lo 

To what you will; to you it doth belong 

Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell. 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 

LIX. 

If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled. 

Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child! 

0 , that record could with a backward look, 5 

Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 

Show me your image in some antique book. 

Since mind at first in character was done. 

That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame; 10 

Whether we are mended, or whether better they, 

Or whether revolution be the same. 

0 , sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

IjX. 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore. 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes before. 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

10, 11 tmA To wliat\ Q. time: Do cha/racter\ ed. 1640 carncter Q. 

what Malone. 11 m ar«] m^re Hudson (1881) 

ux. 1 there] ed. 1640, their Q or whether] Edd. t Globe ed.) or 

1, 2 w ffath] Gildon. is, Hath Q where Q. or wh^r Malone (Caiiell 

4 burthen] hwrd&ti Ewing. MS ). 

childf] Md'l Q lx. 1 pebbled] Ewing. piUed Q, 

6 hurdred\QMm, hmdrethi^ 2 mmtfi^sjed. 1640. wmwifesQ, 

8 rnmd] mmde Q. mwie ed. 1640. 
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Nativity, once in the main of light, 6 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d. 

Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 

An d delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, lo 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow : 

And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand. 

Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 


LXI. 

Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night ? 

Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken. 

While shadows like to thee do mock my sight? 

Is it thy spirit that thou send’st from thee 6 

So far fi:om home into my deeds to pry. 

To find out shames and idle hours in me. 

The scope and tenour of thy jealousy ? 

0, no ! thy love, though much, is not so great ; 

It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; lo 

Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat. 

To play the watchman ever for thy sake : 

For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake elsewhere. 
From me far off, with others all too near. 


6 ligkt^ Gildon ligk, Q. 

12 icyth£\ Ewing (Capell MS.), deth 
Q. dike ed. 1640. 

18 times in hope my\ times %n hope^ my 
Q. Times, in hope, my Sew^ (ed. 
2) timis rebuke my Anon, conj 
Tim^s 'm7ihope my Fleay conj 
(Athen., 18'74) Timers own how my 


Bulloch conj. 

LXI 8 tmowr\ Mialone (Cai)ell MS.). 
tenure Q 

14 o/] Gildon. of Q. 

all too mair\ dll too neare ed. 1640. 
(dl to neere Q. all^too'^ar Ma- 
lone. 
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liXII. 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
And all my soul and aU my every part ; 

And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so gi'ounded inward in my heart. 

Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, .5 

No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 

And for myself mine own worth do define, 

As I all other in all worths surmount. 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 

Seated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, lo 

Mine own self-love quite contrary I read; 

Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

’Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 

Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 


LXIIl. 

Against my love shall be, as J am now, 

With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o'erworu; 
When hours have drain’d his blood and fill’d his brow 
With lines and wrinkles; when his youthful mom 
Hath travell’d on to age’s ste^py night, 

And aU those beauties whereof now he’s king 
Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight. 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring ; 


Lxn. *7 /or. ,d6\foi\ .«oS. Walker conj. 

so, .^Hudson, 1881 (Lettsom conj.) 
8 As I all\ 1 do all Capell MS. 

10 jBeoMfecTj ^ Bated Malone (1780) 
Batte/d Malone conj. (withdrawn). 
Blasted Steeveus couj. Beatm Col- 
lier conj. 

chopped] chopt Q. chappd Dyce. 
t(mCd\ tarid Q 

11 self-love] Gildon. selfedove Lmtott 
selfe love ed. 1640. felfe hue Q. 


12 self -loving] Hyphouod by Gildon 

Bxiir, 1 Against] Aghast^BoJ\oc\iQO\\], 

2 cruslCd] Gildon. chrusht Q. frush!d 
Steevens conj. 

3 JilVd\fiM(^, fVd kiioa conj. 

6 travelVd] traveVd Ewing (CapoU 
MS ). tfauaild Q. 
steepy night] sleepy night Hudson, 
1881 (Malone conj. withdrawn). 
steepy height Malone conj. (with- 
drawn). 
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Por such a time do I now fortify 

Against confounding age’s cruel knife, lo 

That he shall never cut from memoiy 
My sweet love’s beauty, though my lover’s life : 

His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 

And they shall live, and he in them still gi-een. 

LXIV. 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age ; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed, 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 6 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

And the film soil win of the watery main. 

Increasing store with loss and loss with store; 

When I have seen such interchange of state, 

Or state itself confounded to decay ; lo 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate. 

That Time will come and take my love away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that» which it fears to lose. 

LXV. 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 

But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 


LXIV. 1-— 3 defaced. Tazed\ defaced... 
rased Q. defad d ..raxed Gildon. 

defadd. .raid Sewell 

2 nchrproudi\ Hyphened by Malone. 

3 e(ymxtme[ sometimee Gildon. 


doim-raxedl Hyphened by Malone. 
10 Malone, confounded^ 

to Q. 

14 lose] Ewing (Capell MS.), loose Q. 
LXV. 3 this] his Malone conj. 
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0 , how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 5 

Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 

0 fearful meditation ! where, alack. 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 10 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 

Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

0 , none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 

LXVL 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry. 

As, to behold desert a beggar born. 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 6 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced. 

And strength by limping sway disabled. 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 10 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 

And captive good attending captain ill: 

Tired with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 


6 hon&y\ Malone (Capell MS ) Jmm/y 
Q hungry ed. 1640. 

6 meckfut] Ewing, wrackfull Q. 

10 6he6i\ quest Theobald conj. theft 
Orger couj 

11 hacl?'\ Malone hach^ Q. 

12 o/] Malone, or Q o'er Capell MS 
on Gildon. 

LXVL 2 horn'\ lorn Staunton coiy. 
(Athen , 1874). 


3 needyl empty or heomy Staunton 
cory. (Athen., 1874) 

8 diedhled[\ dUhabited Bayne conj. (K 
& Q., 1887). discomforted Anon, 
conj (N. & Q., 1887). 

11 simple truth] Gildon. Hyphened in 

Q 

12 captive good\ Sewell Hyphened in 

Q. 
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LXVII. 

Ah, wherefore with infection should he live 
And with his presence grace impiety, 

That sin hy him advantage should achieve 
And lace itself with his society * 

Why should false painting imitate his cheek. 

And steal dead seeing of his living hue? 

Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Hoses of shadow, since his rose is true? 

Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is. 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins? 

For she hath no exchequer now but his, 

And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 

0, him she stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 

LXVIII. 

Thus is his cheek the map of days outworn. 

When beauty lived and died as flowers do now. 
Before these bastard signs of fair were bom. 

Or durst inhabit on a living brow; 

Before the golden tresses of the dead. 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away. 

To live a second life on second head; 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay: 

In him those holy antique hours are seen. 

Without all ornament, itself and tme. 

Making no summer of another’s green. 

Robbing no old to dress his beauty new; 

And him as for a map doth Nature store. 

To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 


Lxvn. 6 seeing] seeming Capell MS. 
and Farmer conj. essence Bulloch 
conj. 

9 bankrupt] Gildon. hanckrout Q. 

1 0—12 i eins ^ gains ] Gildon, oaiives 


,,, games? Q. 

12 provd\pr(y^d Capell MS, 
LxviiL 3 bom] Gildon. borne Q. 
10 Malone conj. 

14 false] ed. 1640. faulse Q. 
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LXIX 

Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view 
Want nothing that tlie thought of hearts can mend : 

All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due, 
Uttering bare trath, even so as foes commend 
Thy outwai'd thus with outward praise is ci'own’d; 6 
But those same tongues, that give thee so thine own, 

In other accents do this praise confound 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 

They look into the beauty of thy mind. 

And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds; lo 
Then, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes were kind, 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds : 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 

The soil is this, that thou dost common grow 


LXX. 

That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect. 

For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair ; 

The ornament of beauty Is suspect, 

A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 

So thou be good, slander doth but approve 5 

Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time ; 


LXIX. 3 that dm'\ Malone (Capoll MS. 
and Tyrwliitt conj ). that end Q 
thy due Sowell (ed. 2). 

5 Thy’l Malono, 1780 (Capell MS). 

Their Q. TImve Malono (1790), 

8 farther] f urther Hudson (1881). 

10 thy] their Anon. conj. MS. 

J1 churls^ their] chwls their Q. timr 
churl Sewell (ed. 2). 

13 why thy] whyf thy Sowoll. why^ 
thy OapeU MS 

14 The 8oi[\ Edd. (Capell MS. and 
Delius conj.). The eolye Q. The 

VOL. IX. 


eoyle cd. 1640, The toil Gildon. 
The eoloe Malono. The sole Steevens 
conj. The foil Caldecott conj, MS. 
Th^ assod Anon cory. See note (l). 
dost] Oildon. doe»t Q. 

IJCX. 1 art] ed 1640. are Q. 

6 Thy] Malone (Capell MS ). Their Q. 
mod of Urn] wid of crime Malone 
conj. (withdrawn), mod ofiim 
Anon. ap. Malone conj. weigh! d of 
time Dehus conj. wodd of crime 
Staunton conj. See note (ii). 
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For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 

And thou present’st a pure unstamed prime. 

Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young days, 

Either not assail’d, or victor being charged ; lo 

Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 

To tie up envy evermore enlai’ged : • 

If some suspect of ill mask’d not thy show. 

Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldst owe. 


LXXI. 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest wonns to dwell : 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 6 

The hand that writ it; for I love you so. 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

0, if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, lo 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 

But let your love even with my life decay; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 

And mock you with me after I am gone. 


LXXIl 

0, lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit lived in me, that you should love 


8 uMtainedl mstaijined Q. 

10—12 charged., enlarged] charg’d,., 
vdarged Q. 

13 ill ^nasVd] ill maeht Q. ill maake 
ed. 1640. ill mask Gildon ill^ 
mask Sewell 

LXXI. 2 Malone Then<i. Whm 


Sewell. 

4 vileat] Gildon vildest Q 
Lxxii 2, 3 l(m After my deaths dear 
hve^ love After my death {dears 
love) Q love; After my death 
{dear love) Gildon love After my 
deaths — dear love^ Malone (1790) 
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After my death, dear love, forget me quite. 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove; 

Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 6 

To do more for me than mine own desert. 

And hang more praise upon deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart : 

0, lest your true love may seem false in this, 

That you for love speak well of me untrae, lo 

My name be buried where my body is, 

And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 

For I am shamed by that which I bring forth. 

And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 


LXXIIT 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 6 

As after sunset fadeth in the west; 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, lo 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 

Consumed with that wliich it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well wdiich thou must leave ere long. 


^ faU^Jalce Q 

liXxm. 4 Bare Turned choiTi\ Bare 
nMd quires ed 1640. Ba/re rnhod 
quiet's Q. Barren^iod quiers Lin- 


tott. Barreled of quvres Capell MS, 
5 twUiqht] twi-Ught Q. twidights ed 
1640. 

13 Thu\ Tvs ed. 1640. 'Tis Gildon. 

21—2 
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Lxxrv. 

But be contented: when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 

My life hath in this line some interest, 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 

When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 5 

The very part was consecrate to thee: 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due ; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me : 

So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 

The prey of worms, my body being dead; 10 

The cowaid conquest of a wretch’s knife. 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that which it contains. 

And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

LXXV. 

So are you to my thoughts as food to life. 

Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the ground; 

And for the peace of you I hold such strife 
As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found; 

Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon r> 

Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure; 

Now counting best to be with you alone, 

Then better’d that the world may see my pleasure : 
Sometime all full with feasting on your sight, 

And by and by clean starved for a look ; 10 


Lxxiv 1 oontmted: when\ Malone. 
c<y!Uefi(aed^ when SewelL coTitented 
when Q. 

10 prey] ed. 1640. pray Q. 

11 wretch e] Gildon. wret^ Q, 

12 Too] Gildon To Q. 
remembered] Sewell (ed. 1). remernr 
bred Q. 


LXXV. 2 9weet-8eas<yhd\ Hyphened by 
Malone. 

ehowe/re] Lintott ehewere Q 
3 peouse] price or sake Malone oonj 
prize Staunton coiy. (Athen., IS'ZS). 
8 bettered] better Isaac conj. (m Dow- 
den). 
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Possessing or pursuing no delight, 

Save what is had or must from you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 

Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 

LXXVl 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride. 

So far from variation or quick change? 

Why with the tune do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange ? 

Why write I still all one, ever the same, .5 

And keep invention in a noted weed, 

That every word doth almost tell my name. 

Showing their birth and where they did proceed? 

0 , know, sweet love, I always write of you. 

And you and love are still my argument; 10 

So all my best is dressing old words new. 

Spending again what is already spent : 

For as the sun is daily new and old. 

So is my love still telling what is told. 

LXXYIl. 

Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear. 

Thy ^al how thy precious minutes waste; 

The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint whl bear. 

And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 


14 all Lintott all away, Q. 

ctHl away! Steovensconj. fall away, 
Malone conj (withdrawn), 

LXXYi 1 pHde^ Collier, ^ide^ Q 
4 newfound] Hyphened by Malone 
7 tdV] Malone (Capell MS.), fel Q 
fell Lintott. spell Nicholson conj. 


8 where] whence Hudson, 1881 (Capell 
MS.). 

L.XXVII 1 wear] Sewell, were Q. 

2 minutes] cd. 1640. mynuits Q. 

3 The] These Capell MS. and Malone 
coiij. 

4 thie hook] thy hooh Malone conj. 
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The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 6 

Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 

Look, what thy memory cannot contain 

Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find lo 

Those children nursed, deliver’d from thy brain. 

To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 

These ofSces, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book. 


LXXYIII. 

So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse 
And found such fair assistance in my verse 
As every alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing 5 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly. 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing 
And given grace a double majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 

Whose influence is thine and born of thee : lo 

In others’ works thou dost but mend the style, 

And arts with thy sweet graces graced be; 

But thou art aU my art, and dost , advance 
As high as learning my rude ignoi-ance. 


6 thee] the ed. 1640. 

10 hlaiika] Malone (Theobald conj. and 
Capell MS.). Uacks Q. 

11 delivei^d] ddwerd Q. ddivered ed. 
1640. 

13, 14 These hook] See note (m). 

13 so oft] so soft Malone, 1780 (a mis- 


print). 

14 thif hook] my hook Capell MS. 
Lxxviu 3 alieiC] Alien Q (in italics). 

6 fly] fee Q (Bridgewater Library). 

7 lewmedH] Gildon. 
learnedst Anon. conj. 

10 horn] Gildon l)orm Q. 
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LXXIX 

Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My vei’se alone had all thy gentle grace ; 

But now my gracious numbers are decay’d, 

And my sick Muse doth give another place 
I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 6 

Deserves the travail of a worthier pen; 

Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behaviour; beauty doth he give, jo 

And found it in thy cheek : he can afford 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 

Then thank him not for that which he doth say, 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dost pay. 

LXXX. 

0, how I faint when I of you do write. 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name. 

And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of yom* fame ! 

But since your woi*th, wide as the ocean is, 5 

The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 

My saucy hark, inferior far to his, 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 

Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride; lo 


LXXIX. 6 trauatl] traced od 1640, 
tmveJ Gildon 

9 word^ Sewell, word^ Q loord ed. 
1640 

10 hekavioWj'] Malone. helmuiom\ Q. 


bekaciour Gildon. 

LXXX. 6 humhle\ hwmhlest Anon conj. 
7 itmcifl Gildon sawm Q. 

9 afloat\ a-flont KSewell afloate Q. 
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Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat, 

He of tall building and of goodly pride: 

Then if he thrive and I be cast away, 

The worst was this; my love was my decay. 

LXXXI 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten : 

From hence your memoiy death cannot take. 

Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

Yom- name from hence immortal life shall have, 5 

Though I, once gone, to all the world must die : 

The earth can yield me but a common grave. 

When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read; 10 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead; 

You still shall live — such virtue hath my pen — 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men. 

LXXXII. 

I grant thou wei-t not married to my Muse, 

And therefore mayst without attaint o’erlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 

Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 

Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 5 

Finding thy worth a limit past my praise ; 

II wreck'd] Sewell (ed. 2) wrackt Q 10—12 der-read; .jrehearse^ .,.,deadi\ 

boat] hoate ed. 1640 bote Q. o'er-read^,. rehearse; dead, S Wal- 

h‘SXSiA,^0rl8hall make,,,. rotten,] keroonj 

Or shall I mobke^, rotofGildoru 14^ breathes] Sewell breaths Q kills 
1 Or] }Yhe'r Staunton conj, (Athen , Staunton conj. 

1874) 
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And therefore art enforced to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-hettering days. 

And do so, love; yet when they have devised 
What strained touches rhetoric can lend, lo 

Thou truly fair wert truly sympathized 
In true plain words by thy true-telling friend; 

And their gross painting might be better used 
Where cheeks need blood ; in thee it is abused. 


LXXXIIl. 

I never saw that you did painting need. 

And therefore to your fair no painting set; 

I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet’s debt : 

And therefore have I slept in your report, 6 

That you yourself, being extant, well might show 
How far a modem quiU doth come too short, 

Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 

This silence for my sin you did impute, 

Which shall be most my glory, being duinb; lo 

For I impair not beauty being mute, 

When others would give life and bring a tomb. 

There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 


Lsxxii. 8 timBA)€At&irvng\ Hyphened 
by Gildoa heUering Cai)oll 

MS 

1 2 true p1mn\ Dyoo, od. 2 

(S. Walker conj.) 

Hyphened by Sewell 

(ed 1) 

Lxxxni 2 yowrfavr\ you fair Sewell. 


7 too] Qildon. to Q 

8 v}hai\ that Malone coz\]. v)hick 
Massey conj. (withdrawn). 

9 /or] o/ed. 1640, 

10 hemg] thinkmg or praising Staunton 
oonj. (Athen , 1874). 

13 Ther^ Their Malone, 1780 and 
1790 (a mispnnt). 
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Heaxing you praised, I say "Tis so, ’tis true,’ 

And to the most of praise add something more; lo 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you. 

Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect. 

Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect, 

LXXXVI. 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 

Bound for the prize of all too precious you. 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse. 

Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write r> 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, lO 

As victors, of my silence cannot boast; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence: 

But when your countenance fill’d up liis line, 

Then lack’d I matter; that enfeebled mine. 


LXXXVIl. 

Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate : 
The charter of thy worth gives thee x*eleasing; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 


LXXXVI 1 proud full^proudfuU Sowell 

2 all too precio'>is\ {all to prmous) Q. 
{aU too precims) Gildon. (all-too- 
precious) Ewing. all-too-p'ecu>us 
Dyco 

3 1830. 

Meaise] inhearce Q. 


7 compeeri\ Qildon. compiers Q. 

0 affahle faimliar\ afahU-familiar S. 
Walkor conj 

11 victors^ o/] Sewell (cd. 2) victors of 

Q. 

13 JilVd\ Gildon. fid Q. fiVd Malone. 
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LXXXIV. 

Who is it that says most^ which can say more 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you? 

In whose confine immured is the store 
Which should example where your equal gi-ew. 

Lean penury within fliat pen doth dwell s 

That to his subject lends not some small glory; 

But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story. 

Let him but copy what in you is writ, 

Not making worse what nature made so clear, lo 

And such a countei’pait shall fame his wit. 

Making his style admired eveiy where. 

You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 

Being fond on praise, which makes your praises worse. 


LXXXV. 


My tongue-tied Muse in inannei-s holds her still. 

While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 

Eeserve their character with golden quiU, 

And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 

I think good thoughts, whilst other write good words, 6 
And, like unletter’d clerk, still cry ‘Amen’ 

To every hymn that able spirit affords. 

In polish’d form of well refined pen. 


LX 3 UCIV. I, 2 most?. youT\ Pointed as 
by Malone. most,...yoiL^ Q. imst^,.. 
you ? Gildon 

2 are\ art ed. 1640. 

4 grsw^grmf Staunton conj.(Atheii , 
1874) 

8 story^ Q story^ Luitott. 

10 worsel gross Staunton conj (Atheii , 
1874) 

12 his styl^ his stiLe Q his still ed 
1640 him still Gildon 
admired] admudd Gildon. 

1 3 hea lUeous hlessmgs’\ beauteous blessing 


Gildon. hou'ivteo'ushUssmgsedi 1806 
14 o«]o/Gildon 

LXXXV 3 Reserve their'] Eehmrse thy 
Tylor (Anon conj MS.) Rehearse 
your Anon. conj. MS Reserve your 
Anon conj. MS Preserve tiveir Bur- 
gon conj MS. Deserve their 
conj 

4 filed] JiM Q. flVd Gildon 

6 other] others Sewell 

6 unlettered] Gildon. vnlettered Q. 

7 hymn] Himm Q line Massey conj. 
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For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ^ is 

And for that riches where is my deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gavest, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gavest it, else mistaking; lO 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

Comes home again, on better judgement making. 

Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 

Li sleep a king, but waking no such matter. 

LXXXVIII 

When thou shaft be disposed to set me light, 

And place my merit in the eye of scorn. 

Upon thy side against myself ITl fight, 

And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn. 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted, 6 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
Of faults conceal’d, wherein I am attainted; 

That thou in losing me shaft win much glory : 

And I by this will be a gainer too; 

For bending aU my loving thoughts on thee, lo 

The injuries that to myself I do, 

Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 

Such is my love, to thee I so belong, 

That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 

LXXXIX 

Say that thou didst forsake me for some fliult. 

And I will comment upon that offence : 

Lxxx VII 5 Malone grant- 3 ed. 1640. 

ing^ Q. 8 lodng\ Sewell loosing Q 

8 paten£\ Sewell, patient Q patient diaU\ Sewell, shall Q. 

Boswell conj. 12 Hyphened by Malone 

LXXXVIII. 1 dhsposed] disposed ed. 1640 (Oapell MS ) duhle vantage Q. 

dispode Q. 
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Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 

Against thy reasons making no defence. 

Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 6 

To set a form upon desired change. 

As I ’ll myself disgrace ; knowing thy wdl, 

I will acquaintance strangle and look strange; 

Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 

Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, lo 

Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong. 

And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee, against myself I’ll vow debate, 

For I must ne’er love him whom thou dost hate. 


XG. 

Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 

Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 

And do not drop in for an after-loss: 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this sorrow, r> 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy mon-ow. 

To linger out a purposed oveithrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, lo 

But in the onset come : so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might; 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 


Lxxxix. ^ disgrace;. Pointed as 
by Gildon disgrace^, .wif^ Q 
9 walks; tongue] Pointed as by Ma- 
lone. \oalhesar^,„tongue,Ql. walkes^ 
..tongue, Lintott. 

10 smet Moved] Hyphened by Malone. 


xc. 4 afterdoss] Hyphened by Sowell. 
6 conguer’d] cmgw&td Q conquered 
cd. 1640 

woe] foe Palgrave conj. 

11 shall] \Q40. stall Q, 
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XCL 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 

Some in their wealth, some in their body’s force ; 

Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their home; 
And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure, 6 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest : 

But these particulars are not my measure; 

All these I better in one general best. 

Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

Eicher than wealth, prouder than garments' cost, lo 
Of more delight than hawks or horses be ; 

And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast : 

Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away and me most wretched make. 

XCII 

But do thy worst to steal thyself away, 

For term of life thou art assured mine ; 

And life no longer than thy love will stay. 

For it depends upon that love of thine. 

Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs, 5 

When in the least of them my life hath end. 

I see a better state to me belongs 

Than that which on thy humour doth depend: 

Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 

Since that my life on thy revolt doth he. lo 

0, what a happy title do I find. 

Happy to have thy love, happy to die ! 

xci, 2 hody'dl Malone (Capdl MS.). 9 is better] ed. 1640, is bitter Q 

bodies Q bodies^ Dyce (ed. 2) xcn. 3, 8 iAy] my ed. 1640. 

4 horse] horsd Hudson (1881) 
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But what’s so blessed-fair tliat fears no blot? 

Thou mayst be false, and yet 1 know it nol 

XCIll. 

So shall I live, supposing- thou ai-t true, 

T.ikft a deceived husband; so love’s face 
May still seem love to me, though alter’d new; 

Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place • 

For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 5 

Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 

In many’s looks the false heart’s history 

Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles sti-ange. 

But heaven in thy creation did decree 

That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell; 10 

Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings be, 

Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell. 

How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow, 

If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show 1 

xciv. 

They that have power to hurt and will do none. 

That do not do the thing they most do show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 

Unmoved, cold and to temptation slow ; 

They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces 5 

And husband nature’s riches from expense : 


13 what'^ Lintott and Gildoii whata 

Q 

Uessed-favr] llyphoned by Malone 
hlot?] Gildon. Uot^ Q 

14 faUel falce Q 

Mdloiio 

xciri 3 alter'd mid\alte7^d-n(m M.iloiio, 
5 ther^ Gildon tJmr Q. 

V man^s] Malone (Capell MS.) ma- 
7des Q many cd. 1806 


jalse\ falce Q. 

J1 Whaie'er] Gildon. ^Yhat etr Q 
W/i<ft are Lintott 

13 JtJve'e] SowolL JSaiaat Q (in italics). 
fhes ed. 1640, 

14 Ewmg Se- 

well. 

xoiv 4 Vmmmly vohZl UnmoiM^ cold, 
Gildon Hyphened in Capell MS. 
cold\tA 1640 could (i 
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They are the lords and owners of their fiices, 

Others but stewards of their excellence. 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though to itself it only live and die, lo 

But if that flower with base infection meet. 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity : 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 

xcv. 

How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 

0, in what sweets dost thou thy sins inclose ! 

That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 6 

Making lascivious comments on thy sport. 

Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise; 

Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 

0, what a mansion have those vices got 

WLidi for their habitation chose out thee, lo 

Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot 

And all things turn to fair that eyes can see ! 

Take hee^ dear heart, of this large privilege; 

The hardest knife iU used doth lose his edge. 

XCVI. 

Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness; 

Some say, thy grace is youth and gentle sport; 

11 haaelfoul Staunton conj. (Athen., praise^,, dispraise;,.. praise, 

1874). ...name, Sewell. 

12 basest] barest S. Walker conj. 10 chose\ choose ed 1640. chuse Sewell 

xcv. 3 mme.f] Knight, mmef Q. (ed. 2). 

7, 8 dispraise but,..praise;. .. .name] 12 Sewell. tumes(^. 

Pointed as by Malone dispraise,.,. 14 los^ Gildon loose Q. 
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Both grace and faults are loved of more and less : 

Thou makest faults graces that to thee resort. 

As on the finger of a throned queen q 

The basest jewel will be well esteem’d, 

So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated and for true things deem’d. 

How many lambs might the stem wolf betray, 

If like a lamb he could his looks translate ' lO 

How many gazers mightst thou lead away, 

If thou wouldst use the strength of all thy state ! 

But do not so ; I love thee in such sort, 

As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 


XOVII. 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 

What fireezings have I felt, what dark days seen ! 

What old December’s bareness every where 1 

And yet this time removed was summer’s time ; 5 

The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 

Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime. 

Like widowed wombs after their lords’ decease : 

Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 

But hope of orphans and unfather’d Iruit; lo 


xovL 10 tramlate f] Malone, translate. 
Q. translated Oapell MS. 

11 mightst] Lintott. mighst Q. 

12 stated Malone. sUtte^ Q. 
xoviL 2 year/] Gildon years? Q 

3 seefiil] Dyce. seem? Q. 

4 where f] Malone, where? Q 

6 The] And Capell MS. Then Isaac 
conj. (in Dowden). 

VOL. IX. 


7 burthen] burden Sewell. 

8 widowed] widdovoed Q. widoidd 
Gildon. 

Lordd] Malone (Cajjell MS.), lords 
Q, lords Gildon 

10 hope] crop Staunton conj. (Athen., 
1874). 

wnfather^d] unrjatheidd Gildon. 
fathered Q, 
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For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 

Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 

XCVIII 

From you have I been absent in the spring. 

When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim. 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 6 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 

Could make me any summer’s story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew : 
Hor did I wonder at the hly’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose; lo 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight. 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play. 

XOIX. 

The forward violet thus did I chide : 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells. 
If not from my love’s breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 

14 winter ’«] Sewell (ecL 2). winters Q. sweet, hut figures Malone conj, were 

xcvni. 2 prowcf-pzecTj Hyphened in hut fleetmg figures Hudson, 1881 

Ewing. (Lettsom conj ). hut mnning Jigures 

3 thing,’] Sewell (ed. 2) thing: Q Hudson conj. (withdrawn). 

9 hly*s'\ Collier Utl^s Capell MS. ddight^ Gildon delight: Q 

Mlies Q 14 play ^play: Malone 

11 were] ed 1640 wears Q. xcix 3 breath f] Gildon. hreoah, Q. 

were hut sweet, hut jiguTes]were^ my 4 dwells] Gildon dwells^ Q 
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In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 6 

The lily I condemned for thy hand, 

And buds of maijoram had stol’n thy hair; 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, another white despair; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stol’n of both, lo 

And to his robbery had annex’d thy breath; 

But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 

But sweet or colour it had stol’n from thee. 15 


C. 

Where art thou. Muse, that thou forget’st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend’st thou thy fury on some worthless song. 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light? 

Beturn, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 6 

In gentle numbers time so idly spent ; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 

Bise, resty Muse, my love’s sweet face survey. 

If Time have any wrinkle graven there ; lo 

If any, be a satire to decay. 

And make Time’s spoils despised every where. 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life ; 

So thou prevent’st his scythe and crooked knife. 

6 dj/ed\ d^d Gildon died Q. 8 Q. give ed 1640. 

7 marjorani] Sewell, marierom 9 Malone 

mxnj&fim ed 1640. 10 hath Gildon. 

9 Ch\^'\ Sewell Our Q. 14 prevm^Bt\ Gildon. preuemt Q. 

16 Bweei\ scent S. Walker conj. soyth^ Ewmg (Capell MS.), scithc 

colour] ed. 1640. (ydler Q. SewelL eieth Q. siihe ed. 1640 

a 4 light?] Gildon. light Q. 
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Cl. 

0 truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dyedi 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends ; 

So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 

Make answer, Muse : wilt thou not haply say, 6 

‘ Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix’d ; 

Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay; 

But best is best, if never intennix’d’? 

Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb? 

Excuse not silence so, for’t lies in thee lo 

To make him much outlive a gilded tomb 
And to be praised of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office, Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 


OIL 

My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming; 
I love not less, though less the show appear : 

That love is merchandized whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish every where. 

Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 6 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing. 

And stops her pipe in growth of liper days : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful h 3 nnns did hush the night, lo 


Cl. 2 dyed\dy*dQ!M(m, di'di^ 

3 Both] But ed 1640. 

6—8 ^Trvih iniermta^d^ F] First 

printed aa a quotation by Malone. 

8 iutm'm^d Malone, inter miat, Q. 

10 for ^t] for it Malone 

11 Mm] her ed. 1640, 


14 h&r., she ed. 1640. 

cn. 1 streTigthefUdCl Malone strengthr 
ned Q. 

seeming Gildon. seeming Q, 

3 merchandisedl marckandi^^d Q. 

8 her'l Housman his Q. 
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But that wild music burthens every bough, 

An d sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 

cm 

Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth, 

That having such a scope to show her pride. 

The argument, all bare, is of more worth 

Than when it hath my added praise beside I 

0, blame me not, if I no more can write ! 5 

Look in your glass, and there appears a face 

That over-goes my blunt invention quite. 

Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace. 

Were it not sinful then, striving to mend, 

To mar the subject that before was well? lo 

For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell. 

And more, much more, than in my verse can sit, 
Your own glass shows you when you look in it. 

OlV. 

To me, fair Mend, you never can be old, 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed. 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summer’s’ pride. 

Three beauteous springs to yellow' autumn turn’d 6 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 

11 hwihem\ burdens SewelL civ. 1 frmd\ Q, l(yite od. 1C40. 

bough] Qildon. bow Q. 3, 4 winters, summerf^] Maloue (Ca- 

12 ?o®«|Gildon looseQ, licll MS.), winters, .. ,summers Q 

GUI. 10 well?] Lmtott and Gildon, wmters\,,sfwm7)iers' Dyoe (ISST), 

Q- 6 autumn] Autumns Q (in italics) 

auiwmns Axiow coni. 


13 sit] fit Delius conj. 
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Three April perfumes in three hot Junes bum’d, 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived; lo 

So your sweet hue, which methinks stiU doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived . 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred; 

Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead, 

CV. 

Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an idol show. 

Since aU alike my songs and pi-aises be 
To one, of one, stiU such, and ever so. 

Kind is my love to-day, to-moixow kind, 6 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence; 

Therefore my verse to constancy confined. 

One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 

‘Fail', kind, and time,’ is aU my argument, 

‘Fair, kind, and true,’ varying to other woi'ds; lo 

And in this change is my invention spent. 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords, 

‘Fau‘, kind, and true,’ have often lived alone, 

Which three till now never kept seat in one. 

OVI 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights. 


9 dial-ha7ul\ Hyphened by Gildon. 

10 ^ace] place ed, 1640. 

perceived\ perceiM Q. 

12 deceived] deceidd Gildon. deoeaued 

Q. 

14 beaut^s] heatties ed 1640. 


CV. I be] by Gildon. 

2 idol] Idoll Q. idle ed. 1806. 

10 voffyiny] Gildon. varrymg Q. 

14 never kept seat] never sate Gildon. 
have never sate Sewell. 
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Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 8 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of tliis our time, all you prefiguring ; lo 

And, for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 

For we, which now behold these present days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

evil. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 6 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, lo 

Since, spite of him, I ’ll live in this poor rhyme. 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes : 

And thou in this shalt find thy monument. 

When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

CVIII 

What’s m the brain, that ink may character. 

Which hath not figm'ed to thee my true spirit ? 

What’s new to speak, what new to register. 

That may express my love, or thy dear merit? 

evL 12 sMtT\ Malone (Tyrwhitt conj. evin. 2 spirit?'] Qildon. spirit^ Q 
and Capell MS.), still Q. 3 ncw,„new\ Malone new, jtow <) 

ovii. 11 r%wie] rime Q. time Lintott. now, now S. Walker coiy 
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Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers divine, 5 
I must each day say o’er the very same; 

Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 

Even as when first I hallowed thy fair name. 

So that eternal love in love’s fresh case 

Weighs not the dust and injury of age, lO 

Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 

But makes antiquity for aye his page; 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred. 

Where time and outward form would show it dead. 

Cix 

0, never say that I was false of heart. 

Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify. 

As easy might I from myself depart 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie : 

That is my home of love : if I have ranged, 5 

Like him that travels, I return again; 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged. 

So that myself bring water for my stain. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 

AH frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, lo 

That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing aU thy sum of good ; 

For nothing this wide universe I call. 

Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all 

OX. 

Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there. 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

6 taeet Soy] Q. sweet-lovt ed. 1640 oix. 11 »tain’d\ lirain’d Staimton conj. 
8 AoKowa^ Q. hcdlovfd Qildon. (Athffli., 1874). 

10 iiywfyl injwiet ed. 1640. 
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Oored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new ; 

Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 5 

Askance and strangely: but, by all above. 

These blenches gave my heart another youth. 

And worse essays proved thee my best of love. 

Now aU is done, have what shall have no end : 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 10 

On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A god in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast. 


CXI 

0 , for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmfiil deeds. 

That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 5 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand : 

Pity me then and wish I were renew’d; 

Whilst, like a wilKng patient, I will drink 

Potions of eisel ’gainst my strong infection ; ic 

No bitterness that I will bitter think. 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 


OX. 6 Ewing. Asomm Sowell 

ABconae Q. 

8 maysl mam Q. assam ed 1640. 

9 hatie whM"] Bave mto Malono (Tyr- 
whitt oonj.). 

endi] Malone, enc?, Q 


10 grind] grinlde Q. 
oxi. 1 with] Gildon. tmli Q. 

2 harmjhd] harmdme od. 1040. 
8 rermdd] renude Q. 

10 mel] Eysell Q 
14 Eveii] Em Sewell 
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CXIL 

Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow; 

For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

So you o’er-green my bad, my good allow? 

You are my all the world, and I must strive 6 

To know my shames and praises from your tongue ; 

None else to me, nor I to none alive, 

That my steel’d sense or changes right or wrong. 

In so profound abysm I throw all care 

Of others’ voices, that my adder’s sense lo 

To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 

Mark how with my neglect I do dispense: 

You are so strongly in my purpose bred 
That all the world besides methinks are dead. 

CXIII. 

Since I left you mine eye is in my mind. 

And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function and is partly blind, 

Seems seeing, but effectually is out; 

For it no form delivers to the heart 6 

Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth latch : 


cxii. 4 o^er-^hrmi Sewell 

o^er-grieve Steevens conj 
6 all the worlds and\ cdl-the-wM^ 
arid Malone, all^ the world and 
Gildon. 

8, 10 sense] sensd Djce (1867) 

8 or changes] ier changes Malone conj. 
so chomges Kmght conj. 

changes] cha/rges Anon, conj (iii 
Palgrave). 

9 ahysm^ Ahgsme Q (in italics). 

11 crU%c\cryttwk (i. 


14 besides methinks are] Malone, 1780 
(Capell MS. and Steevens conj ). 
besides me thinhes y are Q. besides 
wie, thinks Pm Sewell, besides you 
thinks me Malone conj. (withdrawn). 
besides^ methinks^ is Steevens con], 
(withdrawn), besides methiidcs they 
are Malone (1790). besides methinks 
they Ve Djce (1867). 
cxin. 6 bird, of] Urds^ or ed. 1640. 
latch] Malone, 1790 (Capell MS.). 
loch Q. 
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Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 

Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch; 

For if it see the rudest or gentlest sight, 

The most sweet favour or defonned’st creature, lo 

The mountain or the sea, the day or night, 

The crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you. 

My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 


CXIV. 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown’d with you. 
Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery? 

Or whether shall I say, mine eye saith true. 

And that your love taught it this alchemy. 

To make of monsters and things indigest & 

Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble. 

Creating every bad a perfect best. 

As fast as objects to his beams assemble? 

0, ’tis the first; ’tis flattery in my seeing. 

And my great mind most kingly drinks it up : lo 

Mine eye well knows what with his gust is ’gr-eeing. 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup : 

If it be poison’d, ’tis the lesser sin 

That mine eye loves it and doth first begin. 


10 smet fmour\ sweei-fanor Q. 
fa&ouT^d Delius conj 

12 cr(m\ ed. 1040 Croe Q. 

13 Teplete\ more, repleat (lildon. 
more repleat, Q 

14 My] Thy Malone conj , I’oading the 
rest of the hne with Q 

maketh mine vmtrm] Q nwkee nune 
eye wUrm Oapell MS. and Malone 
conj maketh my eyne untru^e Colher 


coiy. makHh mine eye %iMrue Lott- 
som cjonj. maketh mind 
Anon. conj. (m Tylor). 

CXIV, 3 miili] ueth Anon. conj. 

4 cdehmiy^ Dyce. alchymy? Ewing. 
alcimy, M<ilouo (IVSO). Alemnie^ 
Q (m italics). Aleumie ed. 1640. 

8 ammhlef] Gildon. assmUe: Q. 

10 kingly] Q. hndly ed. 1640. 

11 ^yreeing]QMAm. greemg(^. 
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cxv 

Those lines that I before have -writ do lie, 

Even those that said I could not love you dearer: 

Yet then my judgement knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards burn clearer. 

But reckoning Time, whose million’d accidents 5 

Creep in ’twist vows, and change decrees of kings. 

Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents. 

Divert strong minds to the course of altering things ; 
Alas, why, fearing of Time’s tyranny. 

Might I not then say ‘Now I love you best,’ 10 

When I was certain o’er incertainty. 

Crowning the present, doubting of the rest? 

Love is a babe; then might I not say so. 

To give full growth to that which still doth grow? 


GXVI 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

0 , no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 5 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering baik. 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 10 


CXV, 2 JSven] £Pm Sewell. 

3 then] when Lintott. 

5 milhon^d] millirnd Q. million Gil- 
don. 

10 ‘ Now , Pnnted as a quotation 
first by Malone. 


12 rest?] Gildon. rest: Q. 

14 growT] Gildon. grow Q. 
cxvi.] 119. Q. 

8 worth*s] nffTthh S. Walker oonj. 
orh^e Kinnear conj. 
height] higth Q 
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Love altei-s not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

CXVIl. 

Accuse me thus ; that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay, 

Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 

Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 

That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 5 
And given to time your own dear-purchased right; 

That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 

Which should ti-ansport me farthest from your sight. 

Book both my wilfulness and errors down. 

And on just proof surmise accumulate ; lo 

Bring me within the level of your frown, 

But shoot not at me in your waken’d hate ; 

Since my appeal says I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 

(3XVIIL 

Like as, to make our appetites more keen. 

With eager compounds we our palate urge; 

As, to prevent our maladies unseen. 

We sicken to shun sickness when we purge; 


proved,. pvdd .lodd 
Ewing 

CXVIl 5 hee)i\ Lintott. hvnne Q. 

6 time\ thm Staunton oonj. (Athen , 
1874). 

dewt~purcl\medi\ Hyplienodby Sewell 
(ed. 1) 

7 mil] sails Sewell (ed. 2). 


9 errors] Q. erroier od. 1640, 

10 surmise acctmiuiat^ Malone, 
miss, aocumilate Q. surmise^ 
mulate Sowell. 

12 wiiken^d] Malone, wahmed Q. 
cxviii. 1 to rtvake owr] as you tivaJse 
your Sowdl (ed. 2), 
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Even so, being full of your ne’er-doying sweetness, 6 
To bitter sauces did I feame my feeding; 

And sick of welfare found a kind of meetness 
To be diseased, ere that there was true needing. 

Thus policy in love, to anticipate 

The ills that were not, grew to faults assured, lO 

And brought to medicine a healthful state. 

Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be cured : 

But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 

Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 


CXIX 

What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 

DistiU’d from limbecks foul as hell within. 

Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears. 

Still losing when I saw myself to win! 

What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 6 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never! 

How have mine eyes out of theii' spheres been fitted. 

In the distraction of this madding fever ! 

0 benefit of ill ! now I find true 

That better is by evil stiU made better; lo 

And ruin’d love, when it is built anew. 

Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 

So I return rebuked to my content. 

And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 


6 ^ie'er-cl()yvng\ Malone (Theobald 
conj.). nera cloying mare cloying 
ed. 1640. 

7 wdfwre\ V/d-fare Q. 

10 were Gildon. w&re^ not Q 
10—12 amLred,,.GwrefI\ Q. amtdd .. 
eivi^d Malone. 

cxix 2 — 4 within, win!] Malone 

xoithin,, ,wm? Q. within?,,, win 


Qildon. 

4 losing] Gildon. loosing Q. 

6 wfiver/] Malona neiierPQ, 

7 Lettsom conj 
den flitted Hudson conj. 

8 /ever /] Malone. femr?(^, 

13 rebuked] rebuke ei 1640. 

14 iU] Malona ills Q. 
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cxx. 

That you were once unkind befriends me now, 

And for that sorrow which I then did feel 
Needs must I under my transgression bow, 

Unless my nerves were brass or hammer'd steel. 

For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 5 

As I by yours, you Ve pass’d a hell of time ; 

Ati<1 I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffer’d in your crime. 

0 , that our night of woe might have remember’d 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits, 10 

And soon to you, as you to me, then tender’d 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits ! 

But that your trespass now becomes a fee; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 

cxxi. 

’Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed. 

When not to be receives reproach of being ; 

And the just pleasure lost, which is so deemed 
Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing: 


CXX. 4 hammeit^d\ Gildon. hammered 

Q. 

6 ym He\ y ham Q. you have Malone 
(Capell MS.) 

7 Staunton conj.(AtUon., 
1874). 

8 Sewell (ed. 2) suffered Q 

9 oitr] sour Staunton conj 
remembei^d\ Malone, rememhred Q. 

11 soo7t\ shanie Staunton conj 

therh\ Malone (Capell MS.), me 
titm Q. me theei^ Dyce, ed. 2 (S. 
Walker and Staunton conj.). 


teshde/t^dl Malone, tendred Q. 

12 hosoim] hosom Malone (1780) 

13 that .ieconiesi let.^hecome Massey 
conj. 

fee,] Malone (Capell MS,), fee^ Q. 
oxxi. 1 mle esteemed] Q. viU esteem’d 
Qildon. vile-esteem’d Staunton and 
Delius (S. Walker conj ). 

3 pleasure] pfeasure’s Sowell, 
deemed] Q deem'd Sewell (ed. 2). 

4, 6 others'] Malone (Capell MS.). 
others Q. 
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For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 5 

Give salutation to my sportive blood? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what 1 think good ( 

No, I am that I am, and they that level 

At my abuses reckon up their own . 10 

I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel ; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, 

All men are bad and in their badness reign. 

OXXII. 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory. 

Which shall above that idle rank remain, 

Beyond all date, even to eternity : 

Or, at the least, so long as brain and heaii; 

Have faculty by nature to subsist; 

Till each to razed oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 

That poor retention could not so much hold. 

Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score; 

Therefore to give them from me was I bold. 

To trust those tables that receive thee more: 

To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 

CXXIII. 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change : 

Thy pyramids built up with newer might 

5 Hyphened by Stauii- 12, 13 shown; Utiles^ Sowell, sliown^ 

ton (S. Walker oonj ). Unless Gildon shoion Ynlme Q, 

11, 12 hefodj By\ Ewmg level By Q. uxxii. 1 Thy"] T^hy Q. 
level, By Gildon. 2 las!ting\ a lasting Gildou. 


5 


10 
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To me are nothing novel, nothing strange; 

They are but dressings of a former sight. 

Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire .■> 

What thou dost foist upon us that is old; 

And rather make them born to our desire 
Than think that we before have heal’d them told. 

Thy registers and thee I both defy. 

Not wondering at the present nor the past, lo 

For thy records and what we see doth lie. 

Made more or less by thy continual haste. 

This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 

I will he true, despite thy scythe and thee. 


OXXIV. 

If my dear love were but the child of state. 

It might for Fortune’s bastard he unfather’d. 

As subject to Time’s love or to Time’s hate. 

Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gather’d. 
No, it was builded fer from accident; 6 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent. 

Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls: 

It fears not policy, that heretic. 

Which works on leases of short-number’d hours, lo 

But all alone stands hugely politic. 

That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers. 


oxxiii. 7 6om] Gildon. home Q. 

10 Q. past} Sewoll. 

11 dotJ^ do Malone (1790). 

14 ecyth^ Ewing, syeth Q. eitlts ed 
1640. Sewell 
OXXIV. 1 J7Q* 

2 unfather^d\ Sewell, mfathered Q, 
VOL. IX. 


8 our faskioTi] or faehwYL Capell MS. 

9 heTetiti\ Hmticke Q (m italics) 

10 ehyrt-nwmh&i^d] Hyphened by M*i- 
lone sh&rt numhred Q 
12 grows^ drm Capell MS glm$i 
Steevens conj. 


23 
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To this I witness call the fools of time, 

Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime. 

cxxv. 

Were ’t aught to me I bore the canopy. 

With my extern the outward honouring, 

Or laid great bases for eternity, 

WTiich prove more short than waste or ruining? 

Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 5 

Lose aU, and more, by paying too much rent. 

For compound sweet forgoing simple savour. 

Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent? 

Ho, let me be obsequious in thy heart. 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 10 

Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborn’d informer! a true soul 
When most impeach’d stands least in thy control. 

cxxvi 

0 thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass. Iris sicHe, hour; 

13 /ooZs] Gildon ed. 1640 fole» *7,8 savour, .^spefut'^'] Malone sauor, 

Q. .,.speftit Q. savour ;,.u8pent! Sewell. 

cxxv.l — i .. ruiniTigfl % gamng\ gaining Staunton conj. 

Wlwrs It ought to he,,, ruining Sewell (Athen., 1873). 

(ed 2) 11 8econds\ seasonings Bulloch conj. 

1 aught\ Malone ought Q See note (iv). 

2 th(i\ thy or tlm Staunton conj 13 mformer'\ Informer Q (in italics). 

(Athen , 1874) oxxvi. 2 Dost\ Malone (Capell MS.). 

.3, 4 bases . prove] Sewell (ed. 2) bases Boest Q 

proves Q. basis, „proves Anon. fickle] tulsle Kmneta con^ 
conj. sickle, hour] skhle, hower Q. jichle 

7 iiompowid sweet forgoing] Pointed hower Lintott. riehle-hour Hudson, 

as by Malone, compound sfioeet ; 1881 (S. Walker conj ). fiekle mower 

Forgoing Q compowndrsweet, fore- Bulloch conj. fickle hour Kinnear 
going Gildon corg. See note (y). 
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Who hast by waning grown, and therein show’st 
Thy lovers withering as thy sweet self grow’st; 

If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 6 

As thou goest onwai’ds, still will pluck thee back. 

She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace and wretched minutes kill. 

Yet fear her, 0 thou minion of her pleasure ! 

She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure: lo 

Her audit, though delay’d, answer’d must be. 

And her quietus is to render thee. 


CXXVII 

In the old age black was not counted fiiii-. 

Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name; 

But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 

And beauty slander’d with a bastard shame: 

For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 5 
Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow’d face. 

Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower. 

But is profaned, if not lives in disgrace. 

Therefore my mistress’ eyes are raven black, 

Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem lo 

At such who, not bom fair, no beauty lack. 

Slandering creation with a false esteem: 

Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe, 

That every tongue says beauty should look so. 


4 loveT8\ lover's DehiiH codj 

7 iMll\ Lintott. sHlL Q. 

8 wreiched\ wasteful Kiunear conj. 

Malone. mimiUs Oapell 
MS. mymdt Q. 

H, 12 audit»,,^ietHs] Audite, ^Quietus 
Q (m italics). See note (vr). 
oxxvn 2 were] ed 1640. weare Q 

6 false horro^d] Hyphened by Malone, 

7 bower] ed. 1640 hours Q. hour 


Malona 

8 if not Uses] if mt^ lives Sewell (ed. 2). 

9 mtstresi^] Sewell. Mistersse Q. 

9, 10 e^ee..,e^ee]Q. ey es,, chairs 

MS, Imrs, .eyes Hudson, 1881 (S. 
Walker and Delius con] ). hrom .. 
eyes Edd , Qlobe ed. (Staunton and 
Brae conj.). eyes.,.hr<ms Staunton 
conj. Imrs . brows Kinnear coiy. 
10 and] that Gildon. as Dyce (1857) 

23—2 
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CXXVIII. 

How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st, 

Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 

Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 6 

To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 

Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 

At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand! 

To be so tickled, they would change their state 

And situation with those dancing chips, lo 

O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 

Making dead wood more blest than living lips. 

Since saucy jacks so happy are in this. 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 


CXXIX. 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight; 

Past reason hunted; and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait. 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad : 


oxxviiL 1 m^] thy od. 1640. 

Tmm Sewell, 

ed 2 (reatog thy), 

4 mn/l mty Gildon. mtty Sewell. 
6—8 hmdy, gtcmd ^M.slone, hand,, . 

stand, Q. hand ,stand, Sewell. 

8 t]m'\ the Lintott 


1 1 thy\ Gildon. thm Q. 

gaii\ Ewing, gate Q 
14 thy fingeT8\ Gildon. thmr fingers Q 
oxxix. 3 Uoody, futli] Lintott and Gil 
don. hl<yuddy full Q. 

^ swallomd\ ed. 1640 swoUomd Q 
sioallovfd Ewing 
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Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; xo 

A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe; 

Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 

CXXX. 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red : 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 6 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound: lo 

I grant I never saw a goddess go. 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground : 

And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 

oxxxi. 

Thou art as “tyrannous, so as thou ait, 

As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel; 


9 Mad\ Gildon. Made Q. 

10 guest to have^ extreme\ Malone (Capell 
MS ) guesty to heme extreame Q. 

11 proved^ a very] prodd a mry Sewell 
(ed. 1). ptodd^ a Malone (0«i- 
pell MS.), ptovd and very Q. 
prodd^ cmd very Gildon. 

14 keave/n] haven ed 1640. 


oxxx, 2 Coral] Gildon Curradl Q . 

lip^] Malone (Capdl MS.), lips Q 
6 d<mash% red and] damaah^ red, 
and Gildon. 

cxxxL 1 art as., .so as] Q. art a. .so aa 
ed. 1640. art as., .yes so Gildon. 
art... so Sewell (ed. 2) 
so as] yes so Gildon. 
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For well thou know’st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel 
Yet, in good feith, some say that thee behold, 5 

Thy face hath not the power to make love groan: 

To say they err I dare not be so bold. 

Although I swear it to myself alone. 

And to be sure that is not false I swear, 

A thousand gi'oans, but thinking on thy face, 10 

One on another’s neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fe,irest in my judgement’s place. 

In nothing art thou black save in thy deeds. 

And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 

CXXXII. 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 

Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain. 

Have put on black and loving mourners be. 

Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 

And truly not the morning sun of heaven 6 

Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east, 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face : 

0 , let it then as well beseem thy heart 10 

To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee giace. 

And suit thy pity like in every part. 

Then will I swear beauty herself is black. 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

3 dear dotiiig] dear-doUng Dyce, hea/rt torment Q. heoH^ torrmd 
ed. 2 (S. "Walker conj ) Malone. See note (vn). 

9, 10 swear, -4] Pointed as by Gildon. 6 the easil SewelL th! East Q. 

No stop in Q. 9 mowrning'] Gildon morning Q 

cxxxiL 2 heart tOTmenti\ ed, 1640. 12 lihel ^Ixke Allen conj. 
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CXXXIIL 

Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me ! 

Is’t not enough to toiiure me alone, 

But slave to slavery my sweet’st friend must be? 

Me from myself thy ci-uel eye hath taken, 5 

And my next self thou harder hast engrossed : 

Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken ; 

A torment thrice threefold thus to be crossed. 

Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward. 

But then my friend’s heart let my poor heait bail; lo 
Whoe’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard; 

Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol : 

And yet thou wilt ; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

OXXXIT. 

So, irow I have confess’d that he is thine 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will. 

Myself I’ll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still : 

But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 6 

For thou art covetous and he is kind; 

He leam’d but surety-like to write for me. 

Under that bond tliat him as fast doth bind. 

The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 

Thou usurer, that put’st for*th all to use, lo 


oxxxiii. 3 cdim^ along <hI. 1640. 

4 Q. vmetmt Gildon. 

Sewell (ed 1). 
id/] Gildon. id. Q. 

6 — 8 engrossed „crosied\ ingrossed,,. 
crossed Q. engrossed „cro8dd Sewell 
(ed. 2). 


10 ha%[\ Gildon. ha%le ed. 1640 hale 

Q. 

J2 gaoZ\ Malone. lade Q. 
oxxxiv, 4 restore^ to he my\ Lintott. 
iestore to he my Q. restore to me my 
Gildon restore to wie, my SowelL 
7 learnd] learnd Q. teamed ed. 1640. 
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And sue a friend came debtor for my sake; 

So bim I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost ; thou hast both him and me : 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free 


cxxxv. 

Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy ‘ Will,’ 

And ‘ Will ’ to boot, and ‘ WiU ’ in overplus ; 

More than enough am I that vex thee stiU, 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 5 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ? 

Shall will in others seem right gracious. 

And in my wUl no fair acceptance shine? 

The sea, all water, yet receives rain still. 

And in abundance addeth to his store; 10 

So thou, being rich in ‘WUl,’ add to thy ‘Will’ 

One wUl of mine, to make thy large ‘WiU’ more. 

Let no unkind, no fair beseechers HU; 

Think aU but one, and me in that one ‘WiU.’ 

oxxxvi 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near. 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy *WiU,’ 

And wUl, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 

Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil 


12 lose\ Gildon Ioobb Q 
14 am 7] I am, ed. 1640 
cxxxv 1 ‘ WZ’] See note (vm). 

2 to\ Sewell too Q. 

6 — 8 thirhe?,,.shim^ Gildon, thim^ 
Q 


13 no mJaind, no] no urdcind ^No' 
Dowden conj. 
kilV\ shill Rossetti conj. 
cxxxvL 4 love-mii^ sweety Pointed as 
by Malone. Ime-suit {smet) Capell 
MS. lom-sute sweet Q 
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‘Will’ will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 6 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none : 

Then in the number let me pass untold. 

Though in thy store’s account I one must be ; lo 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee : 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 
And then thou lovest me, for my name is ‘Will.’ 

CXXXVII. 

Thou blind fool. Love, what dost thou to mine eyes. 
That they behold, and see not what they see? 

They know what beauty is, see where it lies. 

Yet what the best is take the worst to be. 

If eyes, corrupt by over-paatial looks, o 

Be anchor’d in the bay where all men ride. 

Why of eyes’ Msehood hast thou forged hooks, 

Whereto the judgement of my heart is tied? 

Why should my heaii; think that a several plot 
Which my heai’t knows the wide world’s common place? 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, ii 

To put fail’ truth upon so foul a face? 

In things right true my heart and eyes have en’ed. 
And to this false plague are they now transferred. 


6 Ay^ filll Malone (Cai)oll MS.). 1 
Jill Q. 

10 Sewell (ed. 2) Maloiie. 

scores Q. 

12 miking me] Hyphened by Gildon, 
something sweet] eomething^ sweety 
Dyce, ed. 2 (S. Walker conj ). 
CXXXVII, 2 seeF] Gildon. see; Q. 


11, 12 not, To] SewelL not To Q. 

12 faoef] Malone (Capdl MS.), face, 

Q. 

13 rigk true] right-true, Dyce, ed. 2 (S. 
Walker conj.) 

13, 14 erred,. Armsferre^ Q err^d,, 
trmsf err'd Gildon. 
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CXXXVIII 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies. 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth. 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 6 

Although she knows my days are past the best, 

Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue : 

On both sides thus is simple truth suppress’d. 

But wherefore says she not she is unjust 1 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? lo 

0, love’s best habit is in seeming trust. 

And age in love loves not to have years told : 

'Therefore I lie with her and she with me. 

And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be. 

cxxxix. 

0, call not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 

Wound me not \\dth thine eye, but with thy tongue; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 

Tell me thou lovest elsewhere; but in my sight, 6 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside : 

What need’st thou wound with cunning, when thy might 
Is more than my o’er-press’d defence can bide ? 

Let me excuse thee : all, my love well knows 

Her pretty looks have been mine enemies; lo 

oxxxvm. See note (ix) Malone (Oapdl MS.), iham Q. 

4 iM^mlforgeriet ed. 1640. 14 Malone (Capell MS.), flat- 

7 false-spealdng] Hyphened by Sewell tered Q. 

(ed 1) 

12 to Passionate Pilgnm and 


CXXXIX. 10 mim] Q. my ed 1640. 
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And therefore from my face she turns my foes, 

That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 

Yet do not so, but since I am near slain, 

Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 

CXL 

Be wise as thou art cruel ; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain; 

Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were, .•> 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so; 

As testy sick men, when their deaths be near, 

No news but health from their physicians know; 

For, if I should despair, I should grow mad. 

And in my madness might speak iU of thee : lo 

Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 

Mad slanderers by mad eai-s believed be. 

That I may not be so, nor thou belied. 

Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart go wide. 

CXLI. 

In faith, I do not love thee with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousand errors note; 

But ’tis my heart that loves what they despise. 

Who, in despite of view, is pleased to dote; 

Nor are mine ears with thy tongue’s tune delighted; 6 
Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone, 

oxi. 4 Hyphened by 7 tusk m«»] Hyphened in Q. 

Qildon. H Hyphened by Lintott. 

5 wer^ ed. 1640. mm'e Q. 13 belied] hely'd Gildon. he-lide ed. 

6 yet^ hve^ Malone, yet lou& Q, 1640. be lyde Q, 
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Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 
To anv sensual feast with thee alone : 

But my five wits nor my five senses can 

Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, lo 

Who leaves unsway’d the likeness of a man. 

Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be ; 

Only my plague thus far I count my gain. 

That she that makes me sin awards me pain. 


UXLII. 

Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate. 

Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving : 

0, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 

And thou shalt find it merits not reproving; 

Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, d 

That have profaned their scarlet ornaments 
And seal’d frilse bonds of love as oft as mine, 

Eobb’d others’ beds’ revenues of their rents. 

Be it lawftd I love thee, as thou lovest those 

Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee : lo 

Boot pity in thy heart, that, when it grows, 

Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide. 

By self-example mayst thou be denied! 


ozix 8 theel the ed 1640 
11 lea\m\ lives Boswell (a mispnnt). 

14 awards me\ rsfwwrds me Gildon. re- 
ioards my Ewiiig. 

CXLU. 1 %] my ed. 1640. 

2 my dn] sin Gildon. 
ofC\ on a Sewell (reading sin with 
Gildon). 

8 hedi revenues'] Knight beds rm&n- 


ves Q. beds, revenues Sowell (ed. 
1) hed’-revenues Capell MS. 

9 Be it] BeH Dyce (ed. 2). 

12 to pitied he] pvtied to he Capell MS. 

13 hide] chide Staunton conj (Athen., 
1874). 

14 self -example] Hyphened m Ewing 
denied Q denfd ^ Sewell, dmvde. Q 
dernde^ ed 1640. 
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OXLIII 

Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift dispatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay;' 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 6 

Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent : 

So runn’st thou after that which flies from thee. 

Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind; lo 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind : 

So wiU I pray that thou mayst have thy ‘WiU,’ 

If thou turn back and my loud crying still. 

OXLIV. 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 

The better angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 6 

Tempteth my better angel from my side. 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 

Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend 

Suspect I may, yet not directly tell; lo 

But being both from me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another’s heU: 

Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 

Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 

cxLiii. 1 hottsemf^ Ewing, himoife Q. 6 side] Passionate Pilgrim and Malone 

2 featherd] Gildon (J. (Capoll MS,), aigfu Q. 

oxiiiv. See note (ix). 9 fiend] Malone (Capell MS.), finde 

2 suggest] ed. 1640. sugiest Q. Q. feend Passionate Pilgnm. 
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CXLV. 

Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
Breathed forth the sound that said ‘ I hate/ 

To me that languish’d for her sake : 

But when she saw my woeful state, 

Straight in her heart did mercy come, 5 

Chiding that tongue that ever sweet 
Was used in giving gentle doom; 

And taught it thus anew to greet ; 

‘I hate’ she alter’d with an end. 

That follow’d it as gentle day lo 

Doth follow night, who, like a fiend, 

From heaven to hell is flown away; 

‘ I hate ’ from hate away she threw, 

And saved my life, saying ‘not you.’ 


CXLTI. 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
these rebel powers that thee array. 


OXLV. 7 d<mn.B ed. 1640. dmm 

Q 

8 taugh£\ ed. 1640. touyht Q. 
mmo\ Ornew Gildon. a new Q. 

9 altefi^d\alterd(i, altered ed. 1640 
13 ^L.,threw^ Ihae— away pom hate 

slie flew Steevens coiy 
CXLVI. 1 ( 7691 ^ 6 ] Sebastian Evans 
conj. 

1, 2 eartJi^. .^theee releZ\ earthy My 
sinfidl earth these rehhell Q earthy 
FooVd hy those rebel Malone, earthy 
Htarjfd hy the rM Steevens conj. 
earthy My sinfid earthy these Capell 
MS. earth, Footd hy these rebel 
Dyce earth, Thrall to these rebel 
Anon conj earth, Slave of these 


rebel Cartwnght conj. earth, Leagued 
with these reld Hudson, 1881 (Brae 
conj.). earth, [FoWd by"] these rebel 
PaJgrave conj. earth, \HemirHd with] 
these rebel Fumivall conj. earth, 
\Pre8s^d by] these rebel Bowden 
earth, [ Why feed si] these rebel 
Tyler. 

earth,, „array^ earth^-^My sinful 
earth these rebd powers array,-- 

Massey conj. earth, Feeding 

warray, Sebastian Evans conj. ecurth, 
My sms, those, „array, Bulloch conj 
earth. Sinful, thrd,„array, Nichol- 
son conj, (N. & Q., 1891). 
array^ auray, Hudson, 1881 (Ingleby 
conj.). arrays Tyler 
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Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 5 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end^ 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 10 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 

And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 

(JXLVIl. 

My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 

Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill. 

The uncertain sickly appetite to please. 

My reason, tlie physician to my love, 6 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 

Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which physic did except. 

Past cure I am, now reason is past care. 

And frantic-mad with evermore unrest; 10 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are. 

At random from the truth vainly express’d; 


4 so costly ga}/\ in costly yay ed, 1640 
in costly clay Sowell. 

6 fading]faded Sewdil 

7 inheritors] in heritors cd. 1640. 

10 fhy store] Q, my store Lintott 
See note (x), 

CXLVii. 4 uncertain sfu'kly] Hyplioued 
by Dyce, ed. 2 (Capoll MS.), 

7, 8 cvpproiie Desire] approve^ Desire 


ed. 1640 approoue. Desire Q. ap' 
prove; Desire (hldou. 

10 franiiG’nvad] Hyphened by Malone 
evernvore] ever^more Q. eoer more 
Anon. couj. 

11 ^nadmm's] Ewing, mad mesis Q. 

12 randoiiC] Sewell, randon Q. ran- 
doms ed. 1640. 
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For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 

CXLVIII. 

0 me, what eyes hath Love put in my head. 

Which have no correspondence with true sight ! 

Or, if they have, where is my judgement fled, 

That censures falsely what they see aright? 

If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 6. 

What means the world to say it is not so? 

If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s: no, 

How can it? 0, how can Love’s eye be true, 

That is so vex’d with watching and with tears? lo 
No marvel then, though I mistake my view; 

The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

0 cunning Love ! with tears thou keep’st me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 

CXLIX. 

Canst thou, 0 cruel! say I love thee not, 

When I against myself with thee partake? 

Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake? 

Who hateth thee that I do call my friend? 6 

On whom fiown’st thou that I do fawn upon? 

cxLvni. 2 sight ^ Gildon, nght^ Q, Hudson, 1881 (S Walker conj,). 

7 l<yoe\ that Hudson, 1881 (Lettsom oxlix, 2 Sewell. 

conj.). 4 Am] All SewelL 

8 all] om. Sewell all tgrant^ Malone all tirant Q. 

all mer^s: wo,] all mem: no^ Q. all ally tyranty Sewell all tmumt Ma- 

mm^s: m S. Walker conj. aU lonecoiy, 

merits ‘Wo.’ Edd., Globe ed, (Lett- 5 haieth thee] haieth tMu Gildon. 

som conj.), taking eye as a pun on hoitest thou Sewell. 

‘Ay.’ friendT] Sewell (ed. 2). friendy Q. 

13 Loce!]Looey Gildon. louey Q love! 6 wpon^ Sewell, vpouy Q. 
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Nay, if thou lour’st on me, do I not spend 
Bevenge upon myself with present moan ? 

What merit do I in myself respect. 

That is so proud thy service to despise, lo 

WThen all my best doth worship thy defect, 

Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 

But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind; 

Those that can see thou lovest, and I am blind. 


OL. 

0, from what power hast thou this powerful might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway? 

To make me give the lie to my true sight, 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the day? 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 5 

That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and wanuntise of skill. 

That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds? 

Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 

The more I hear and see just cause of hate ? lo 

O, thoixgh I love what others do abhor. 

With others thou shouldst not abhor my state : 

If thy unworthiness raised love in me, 

More worthy I to be beloved of thee. 

OLI 

Love is too young to know what conscience is ; 

Yet who knows not conscience is born of love? 

Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss. 

Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove 


JO deapM Qikloii 

]2 Ewing, eyes Q 
13 love^ love Q Love^ Gildoii. 
CL 2 sway^ Gildon sway^ Q 
VOL. IX 


8 be8t\ bests Oildon. 

10 katef] Gildon. hate^ Q. 

OLI. 2 boni\ Gildon, home Q. 
lovef] Gildon. loue^ Q 


24 
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For, thou betraying me, I do betray 6 

My nobler part to my gross body’s treason ; 

My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love; flesh stays no farther reason, 

But rising at thy name doth point out thee 

As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride, lo 

He is contented thy poor drudge to be. 

To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 

No want of conscience hold it that I call 

Her ‘love’ for whose dear love I rise and fall. 


OLII. 

In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn, 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing; 

In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith tom, 

In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee, 6 

When I break twenty? I am perjured most; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee. 

And aU my honest faith in thee is lost : 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness. 
Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy; lo 

And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness. 

Or made them swear against the thing they see ; 

For I have sworn thee fair; more perjured I, 

To swear against the truth so foul a lie ! 


6 gross] Gildon gross Q. grosse ed. 

1640. great BoswelL 
7, 8 mag Triumph] Lintott. mag, 
Triumph Q 

8 farther] further Hudsou (1881). 

10 prize Proud] prize , proud Sewell 


prize, proud Q 
this] h%s S. Walker conj 
13 oaLl] SewelL call, Q, 

OLIL 6 tvjmbg F] Gildon twentg: Q. 
13 /] SewelL ege Q 
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CLIII 

Cupid laid by his brand and fell asleep : 

A maid of Dian’s this advantage found, 

And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley-fountain of that ground; 

Which borrow’d fi:om this holy fire of Love c 

A dateless lively heat, still to endure, 

And gi'ew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand new-fired. 

The boy for trial needs would touch my breast; lo 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desired. 

And thither hied, a sad distemper’d guest. 

But found no cure ; the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, my mistress’ eyes. 


CLIT. 

The little Love-god lying once asleep 
Laid by his side his heai’t-inflaming brand. 

Whilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life to keep 
Came tripping by; but in her maiden liand 
The fau-est votary took up tliat fire 6 

Which many legions of trae hearts had warm’d; 

And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm’d. 


CLlir, 5 this] hu Wowell. 

6 datiifm datplm4ivelif Dycc, 

od. 2 (S. Walker conj.). 

8 strange] od. JC40. strung Q 

mw-fired,, demed\ nmo fired,., 
desired Q. now-fir^d, .desir'd Ma- 
lone (1700) 

11 withaV] wltliall Q. with all ed. 
1640. 


hatJi\ See note (xi). 

1 2 thUhiir\ Gildoii theth&r Q 

sad distemper'd] sad dist&nipcred ed. 
1640. Hyidiencd l)y Delius 
14 eyes'\ od 1640 eye Q. 
oiiiv 2 Jiec^tdnJ[ammg\Ka\mQ heart 
wjlaming Q. heart injlaming ed 
1640. 

8 virgin hand\ Hyphened by Ewing. 

24—2 
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This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 

Which from Love’s fire took heat perpetual, 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseased; but I, my mistress’ thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love’s file heats water, water cools not love. 



NOTES. 


Notk J 

LXIX 14. As the verb ‘to soil’ is not uncommon in old English, 
meaning ‘to solve,’ as, for example* ‘This (luestion could not one of 
theim all soile’ (Udal’s Erasmm, Luhe^ fol 154 i), so the substantive 
‘soil’ may be used in the sense of ‘solution/ The play upon words 
thus suggested is in the author’s manner. 

Note II. 

Lxx 6. The conjecture of Malone’s correspondent ‘0’ (probably 
Capell) is given differently in his two editions* ‘wood oftiine’ (1780) 
and ‘wood of time’ (1790) 


Note III. 

LXX VII 13, 14. In place of the two concluding lines of this 8oniiet, 
Ewing’s edition, by a strange error, gives the final couplet of Somiet 
cvni. ; 

‘ Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 

Wlieie time and outwaid form would shew it defid.’ 

Note IV. 

oxxv. 11 Mr Dyce in liis edition of 1832 suggests that ‘seconds’ 
is a misprint. 


Note V 

(jxxvi. 2. Capell in Ins copy of lintott’s edition has corrected 
‘hower’ to ‘hoar,’ leaving ‘fickle,’ Doubtless he intended to read 
‘sickle hoar,’ 

Note VT 

exxvi. 12. After the last line an omission of two lines is marked 
in the Quarto by two pairs of parentheses. 
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Note YII. 

oxxxii. 2. Mr Collier attnbutes this emendation, ‘torments’ for 
‘torment,’ to a correspondent of his, Mr J. O’Connell. It is found in 
the edition of 1640, and in those of Sewell and Ewing. The same cor- 
rection was made by Capell in his copy of Lintott’s edition. 

Note VIII. 

cxxxv In Sonnets cxxxv., cxxxvi., and cxliii., we have printed 
‘Will’ wherever Will (in italics) is found in the original edition 
Mr Massey says : “ The lady’s Will is a personification of her wilful- 
ness, the speaker’s ‘Will’ is his name.” The latter he marks by inserted 
commas, thus: in Sonnet oxxxv., my ^wilV (line 6), my ^wdV (line 8), 
One ^mlV (line 12), and one (‘ WilV line 14); in Sonnet cxxxvi., thy 
‘zoiS’ (line 2), my ‘Will’ (line 4), and ^WUV (line 14) He also prints 
‘rich’ (line 11 of the former Sonnet) in capital letters, supposing this 
and other Sonnets to be addressed by William Lord Herbert to Lady 
Eich. 

In line 13 of Sonnet lvii., which he classes in the same series, he 
prints ‘Will’ as a proper name. 

Note IX. 

oxxxvni. The edition of 1640 has this Sonnet in the form in which 
it appears in the Pasmmte FUgrim, The same may be said of Sonnet 
CXLIV. 


Note X. 

OXLVi. 10. Malone says that the original copy and all the subsequent 
impressions read ‘my’ instead of ‘thy.’ The copies of the edition of 
1609 in the Bodleian, one of which belonged to Malone himself, in the 
Bridgewater Library, and in the Capell collection, as well as Steevens’s 
reprint, have ‘thy.* 


Note XI. 

CLin. 11. Steevens supposes that ‘bath’ should be printed ‘Bath’ as 
being a proper name. In the original Quarto it is printed ‘ bath.’ 
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A LOVER’S COMPLAINT. 


From off a hill whose concave womb re-worded 
A plaintfiil story fi-om a sistering vale, 

My spirits to attend this double voice accorded, 

And down I laid to list the sad-tuned tale ; 

Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, 6 

Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 

Stonning her world with sonw’s wind and i-ain. 

Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the sun. 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw lo 
The carcass of a beauty spent and done : ’ 

Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit ; but, spite of heaven’s fell rage. 
Some beauty peep’d through lattice of sear’d age. 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 15 

Which on it had conceited characters. 

Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted in tears, 

And often reading what contents it bears; 


3 to aite/jd] Mfdoiio. t * attmd Q 
double] doble Q, 

4 laid] lay Maloiio. 
tiOAi-tmiad] Hyplioncxi by Sewoll 

6 a-Uoain] Hyi)hono(I by Sewell. 

•7 wm'h^ wor^ Sowell. 
sormda wmd] Sewell (ed. 2) 


rom mud Gildon. sorrowes, wind Q. 
12 scythed] Ewing, sidied Q. 

14 laitice] Sowell (ed. 2). leuioe Q 
seared] s&re Hudson (1881). 

18 seoion^d] Gildon seasoned Q. 

19 eontesfUs] content Delius. 
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As often shrieking undistinguish’d woe, 20 

In clamours of all size, both high and low. 

Sometimes her levell’d eyes their carriage ride. 

As they did battery to the spheres intend; 

Sometime diverted their poor balls are tied 

To the orbed earth; sometimes they do extend 26 

Their view right on; anon their gazes lend 

To every place at once, and nowhere fix’d 

The mind and sight distractedly c.ommix’d. 

Her hair, nor loose nor tied in formal plat, 

Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride ; 30 

Por some, untuck’d, descended her sheaved hat. 

Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside; 

Some in her threaden fillet still did bide. 

And, true to bondage, would not break firom thence. 
Though slackly braided in loose neghgence. 36 

A thousand favoura from a maund she drew 
Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet, 

Which one by one she in a river threw. 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet, 40 

Or monarch’s hands that lets not bounty fall 
Where want cries some, but where excess begs all. 


20 shrieking] shiiling Q. 

23 to th£[ to these ed. 1640. 

24 Sometime] Sometimes Gildon 
26 gazes] ed. 1640. gases Q. 

lend] te7id Anon. couj. (N. & Q, 
1884) 

28 commiiv^d] commisct ed 1640. cmn- 
msdt Q. 

31 sAeamTI Sewell (ed. 1) sheiCd 
Q. shev^d ed. 1640. sha’dk Sewell 
(ed. 2). 

33 threadeix] Gildon. threeden Q. 


37 ambeTy crystal] amheTy ckristall ed. 
1640 amber christcdl Q 
headed] Sewell heded Gildon. 
bedded Q. 

39 weeping rmrgerd] margent weeping 
Malone conj. 

40 wsury] ed. 1640. vsery Q 

41 monarehUs] Ewing, monarches Q. 
monarch^ Malone (Capell MS.) 
lets] let Sewell. 

42 cries] craves Malone couj. 

some] Printed in italics by Malone. 
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Of folded schedules had she many a one. 

Which she perused, sigh’d, tore, and gave the flood; 
Crack’d many a ring of posied gold and bone, 4& 

Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud; 

Found yet moe letters sadly penn’d in blood. 

With sleided silk feat and affectedly 
Enswathed, and seal’d to cmdous secrecy. 

These often bathed she in her fluxive eyes, 60 

And often kiss’d, and often ’gan to tear; 

Cried ‘ 0 false blood, thou register of lies, 

What unapproved witness dost thou bear I 
Ink would have seem’d more black and damned here!’ 
This said, in top of rage the lines she rents, 55 

Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

A reverend man that grazed his cattle nigh — 

Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 

Of court, of city, and had let go by 

The swiftest hours, observed as they flew — 60 

Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew; 

And, privileged by age, desires to know 
In brief the grounds and motives of her woe. 

So slides he down upon his grained bat. 

And comely-distant sits he by her side; 65 

When he again desires her, being sat. 

Her grievance with his hearing to divide : 

If that from him there may be aught applied 


43 schedules] Gildon. schedulls Q 

44 flood],flud Q 

47 moe] mo Q. more Sewell (ed. 2). 

51 ^gan to tear] l^falone, gam to tears 
Q, gave a tear Gildou. 

63 thou] Q him od. 1640. 

54 /iere] ed. 1640. hea$^ Q. 

56 discontmtso]QMoTi. disi'outmt^so<),. 
67 — 60 nigh — „Jlew--] %yy,jkw^ Q. 


»58 — 60 Bometime . . hours^ Put in a par- 
enthesis by l^lalone. 

60 smftest hours, observed] swift hours, 
unobserved Ca]:>ell MS 

64 gTaiiMd\ greyned Q. 

66 comelg-dwta7it] Hyphened by Ma- 
lone. 

68 aught] Malone, ought Q 
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Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 

’Tis promised in the charity of age. 70 

‘Father,’ she says, ‘though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting liour. 

Let it not tell your judgement I am old ; 

Not age, but sorrows, over me hath power : 

I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 76 

Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 
Love to myself, and to no love beside. 

‘ But, woe is me > too early I attended 
A youthful suit — it was to gain my grace — 

Of one by nature’s outwards so commended, 80 

That maidens’ eyes stuck over all his face : 

Love lack’d a dwelling and made him her place; 

And when in his fair parts she did abide. 

She was new lodged and newly deified. 

‘ His browny locks did hang in crooked curls ; 86 

And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 

What ’s sweet to do, to do will aptly find : 

Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind; 

For on his visage was in little drawn 90 

What largeness thinks in Paradise was sawn. 

‘ Small show of man was yet upon his chin ; 

His phoenix down began but to appear. 

Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin, 


76 self-applie({\ Hyiihened in Ewing 

79 s/t/V — .,grace — ] mit; it,„grace: 
Sewell, mit iL,, grace; Q. 

80 Of owe] Malone (Tyrwhitt conj.). 

OoM Q, 0^ om Gildon. 


outwa/rde\ outward Anon. conj. 

87 hurW\purU Boswell conj, 

90, 91 drawn Wiat largetme 

8aum\ sawn What laige^ methinks,,,, 
dravm Lettsom conj 
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Whose bare out-bragg’d the web it seem’d to wear: 95 
Yet show’d his visage by that cost more dear: 

And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 
If best were as it was, or best without. 

‘His qualities were beauteous as his forai, 

For maiden-tongued he was, and thereof free ; KX) 

Yet, if men moved him, was he such a storm 
As oft ’twixt May and April is to see. 

When winds breathe sweet, unnily though they be. 

His rudeness so with his authorized youth 

Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. IDS' 

‘Well could he ride, and often men would say, 

“ That horse his mettle from his rider takes : 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway. 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he 
makes ! ” 

And controversy hence a question takes, no 

Whether the horse by him became his deed. 

Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. 

‘ But quickly on this side the verdict went : 

His real habitude gave life and grace 

To appertainings and to ornament, 116 

Accomplish’d in himself, not in his case : 

All aids, themselves made fairer by tlieii' place, 


95 ^cear] iceare ed. 1640. w€M Q. 

96 aJww^d\ shev^d Sewell, shemd Q 
morel most Lintott and Qildon. 

98 wej'e] Hwere Gildon. 

100 maiden-tomgv/edlil Hyphened by Se- 
well 

102 oft] o/ed. 1640. 

103 breathe] Sewell, breath Q. 
106--109 say, . taakes/] Sewell No 


stops ni Q. 

107 Ewing, mettell Q. metudl 
od. 1640. 

112 his manage] his mamad% Q his 
manmfd, ed. 1640 hts, mumg'd 
Sowell (ed. 2). 

113 Ms MaJoiie conj, and Oaiiell 
MS. 
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Came for additions ; yet their purposed trim 
Pieced not his grace, but were all graced by him. 

* So on the tip of his subduing tongue 120 

All kind of arguments and question deep, 

All replication prompt and reason strong, 

For his advantage still did wake and sleep; 

To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 

He had the dialect and different skill, 135 

Catching all passions in his craft of will; 

‘That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old, and sexes both enchanted. 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted: 130 

Consents bewitch’d, ere he desu*e, have granted. 

And dialogued for him what he would say. 

Ask’d their own wills and made their wills obey. 

‘Many there were that did his picture get. 

To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind; 136 

Like fools that in the imagination set 
The goodly objects which abroad they find 
Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assign’d ; 

And labouring in moe pleasures to bestow them 
Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them : 140 


118 Game„.tTim\ Gan for addicims^yet 
tkefir purposed trimme Q Can for 
Additions yet their purpose trvni, 
Sewell (ed 2). 

Cairn] Sewell (ed 1), reading as 
Gildon Can Q. 

purposed] purpos'd Q purpose 
Qildon. 

121 question] questions ed. 1640. 

123 walce] weke ed. 1640. 


124 lauyAer] lauyhier ed 1640. 

126 SeweL ed. 1640. mil. 

Q. 

131 Consents] Malone Consents Q. 
desire^ have] Malone, desire have 

Q 

139 moe] Q more Ewing. 

140 which] who Gildon. 
owe] own SewelL 
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‘So many have, that never touch’d his hand, 

Sweetly supposed them mistress of his heart. 

My woeful self, that did in freedom stand. 

And was my own fee-simple, not in part, 

"What with his art in youth and youth in art, 145 

Threw my affections in his charmed power, 

Eeserved the stalk and gave him all my flower. 

‘Yet did I not, as some my equals did. 

Demand of him, nor being desired yielded ; 

Finding myself in honour so forbid, 150 

With safest distance I mine honour shielded : 

Experience for me many bulwarks builded 
Of proofs new-bleeding, which remain’d the foil 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

‘But, ah, who ever shunn’d by precedent 166 

The destined ill she must herself assay? 

Or forced examples, ’gainst her own content, 

To put the by-past perils in her way? 

Counsel may stop awhile what will not stay; 

For when we rage, advice is often seen 160 

By blimting us to make our wits more keen. 

‘Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood, 

That we must curb it upon others’ proof ; 

To be forbod the sweets that seem so good, 

For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 166 

0 appetite, from judgement stand aloof ! 


142 mistress] mistress^ Dyce (ed. 2) 

144 fee~simpley mt in part^ fee simple^ 
not inpartf Gildon. fee simple (not 
in part) Q. fee simple not (in part) 
ed 1640 

161 mine] my ed. 1640. 

153 mwMeedxrvg] Hyphened by Ma- 
lone. 


159 awhile] Evans, ctrwhile Sewell (ed 
1). a while Q. 

160 admce] ed. 1640. aduise Q 
164 2b6«]6lr6eCapellMS. 

forhod] Q forbid ed. 1640. 
smeU that seein] Sweets, that seem 
Gildon. sweets that seemesCl. sweet 
thai seems Capell MS. 
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The one a palate hath that needs will taste, 

Though Eeason weep, and cry “It is thy last.” 

‘Por fiirther I could say “This man’s untrue,” 

And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling ; I7i> 

Heard where his plants in others’ orchai’ds grew. 

Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling; 

Knew VOW'S were ever brokers to defiling; 

Thought characters and words merely but art. 

And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 175 

‘And long upon these terms I held my city. 

Tin thus he ’gan besiege me : “ Gentle maid. 

Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity. 

And be not of my holy vows afraid : 

That ’s to ye sworn to none was ever said ; 180 

For feasts of love I have been call’d unto, 

Till now did ne’er invite, nor never woo. 

‘ “ All my offences that abroad you see 
Are errors of the blood, none of the mind; 

Love made them not : with acture they may be, 185 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind: 

They sought their shame that so their shame did find; 
And so much less of shame in me remains 
By how much of me their reproach contains. 

“‘Among the many that mine eyes have seen, 190 

Not one whose flame my heart so much as warmed, 

169 further /] For^ father^ I Hiitl- you Gildoii 

son, 1881 (Staunton couj ), 182 iwo] Dyce, 1857 (Caiiell MS. and 

174 Though charactm^ Thought, cha- Collier conj.) lowQ. 

raeters Malone. 191 — 194 warmd charmed ..harmed'^ 

Vlb fold aduUerate\ fouJrodultmite Q. warmed .xhanned.^diam^dod, 

Dyce, ed. 2 (S Walker conj ). 1640. warmed,., charmed., harmed 

J80 Malone (Capell MS.), ThaU Malone. 

Q. ^yhat h Gildon. 
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Or my affection put to the smallest teen, 

Or any of my leisures ever charmed : 

Harm have I done to them, but ne’er was harmed; 

Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 195 
And reign’d, commanding in his monarchy. 

‘ “ Look here, what tributes wounded fancies sent me, 

Of paled pearls and rubies red as blood; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 
Of giief and blushes, aptly understood 200 

In bloodless white and the encrimson’d mood; 

Effects of terror and dear modesty. 

Encamp’d in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

‘“And, lo, behold these talents of their hair, 

With twisted metal amorously impleach’d, 205 

I have received from many a several fair. 

Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech’d. 

With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d. 

And deep-brain’d sonnets that did amplify 

Each stone’s dear nature, worth and quality. 210 

‘ “ The diamond, why, ’twas beautiful and hard. 

Whereto his invised properties did tend; 

The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend; 

The heaven-hued sapphire and the opal blend 216 


192 th, Q. 

197 here\ ed. 1640 fieare Q 

fancy Qildon. 

198 jpafetf) Malone, pahfd Q. palid 
ed. 1640 pallid Sewell 

204 hair] haire ed 1640. heir Q. 

205 metal] Sowell (cd. 2) mettU Q. 

208 Malone (Capell MS.). 

tic anneanms Q. 

YOL. IX. 


209 deep-hra%n^d\ Hyphened by SewelL 

211 diamond^ diamond? Q, diamond! 
aadon. 

212 invised] %mvdd Capell MS. 

218 de^green] Hyphened by Malone 
(CapeU MS.) 

215 heavef/irhued] Hyphened by Gildon. 
opal] opodl Q. ophal Lintott and 
Gildon, 


25 
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With objects manifold : each several stone, 

With wit well blazon’d, smiled or made some moan. 

‘“Lo, all these trophies of affections hot. 

Of pensived and subdued desires the tender. 

Nature hath charged me that I hoard them not, 220 
But yield them up where I myself must render. 

That is, to you, my origin and ender; 

Bor these, of force, must your oblations be. 

Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 

‘ “ 0 , then, advance of yours that phinseless hand, 225 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise ; 

Take all these similes to your own command. 

Hallow’d with sighs that burning lungs did raise; 

What me your minister, for you obeys. 

Works under you; and to your audit comes 230 

Their distract parcels in combined sums. 

‘“Lo, this device was sent me from a nun. 

Or sister sanctified, of holiest note ; 

Which late her noble suit in court did shun. 

Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote ; 235 

For she was sought by spirits of richest co&t, 

But kept cold distance, and did thence remove. 

To spend her living in eternal love. 


218 troifhy>8\ trophice Lintott. 

219 ped8ived\pmsiu^dQ. Hud- 

son, 1881 (Letfcsom conj ). passive 
Ingleby conj. 

224 e7ipatron] Gildon. enpatrone ed. 
1640 en pairone Q 

226 ofyours^ Put in a parenthesis in Q. 

227 similes t6\ similm to Q. similes 
unto Gildon. smiles mito Ewing 


228 E(dlovfd\ Sewell. Hollowed Q. 
EolloM Gildon 

229 ministefr^ minister Q mimster'^ 

ed. 1640. 

231 in eomhvned^ incomhined ed. 1640 

232 desic^ devise Sewell 

233 Or] A Dyoe, ed, 2 (Malono conj.). 

235 blossoms] bosoms Barron Field conj. 

236 coat] Gildon cote Q. 
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‘ “ But, 0 my sweet, what labour is ’t to leave 

The thing we have not, mastering what not strives, 240 

Playing the place which did no form receive. 

Playing patient sports in unconstrained gyves ? 

She that her fame so to herself contrives, 

The scars of battle ’scapeth by the flight. 

And makes her absence valiant, not her might. 245 

‘ “ 0, pardon me, in that my boast Is true ; 

The accident which brought me to her eye 
Upon the moment did her force subdue. 

And now she would the caged cloister fly : 

Religious love put out Religion’s eye : 2 .'»o 

Not to be tempted, would she be immured. 

And now, to tempt all, liberty procured. 

‘ “ How mighty then you are, 0, heai’ me tell I 

The broken bosoms that to me belong 

Have emptied all their fountains in my well, 255 

And mine I pour your ocean all among: 


239 labour Gildoii, labour ist Q 
lah<yuTut Lintott 

240 love Hudson, 3881 (IJaiTon 
Field conj,). 

240 — 242 strvoes, uncoiistrahied 

gyveefl etnm? uncoustrained 

gyves: Malone, strives, 

Btraind gives^Ql, stnves’i ,micon- 
Btratn^d giml Qxldon. stnves’l^, 
unconstrained givesf Sewell. 

241, 242 Playing.,, Play mg] Q, Plaai- 
%ng ..Playing Capdl MS. Paling 
the place which does no faim r«- 
edvei — Play Malone conj. (with- 
drawn). Pahng tlue plaae wlmh 
did m form reeme; — Man Malone 


(1790) Paling.. Playing Boswell 
Halving the place which <kd no 
harm receive^ Playing Lottsom conj. 
Filling ...Playing Staunton conj. 

Painting Playing Anon, conj. 

Flying Plyig Bulloch conj 

Playning .Playing Oraoii conj. 

344 the flight\ her flight Steevons conj. 

250 ReligMs] religious Lintott. 

251, 252 imifmred...pro(m‘edi\ Gildon, 
enwdd proewre Q. invPd...pro- 
euPd ed. 1640 m mure, .proewe 
Oapell MS. 

252 now, to tempt aU^ ]Malone. now 
to tempt all Q. now to tempt, all 
Gildon. 


25—2 
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I strong o’er them, and you o’er me being strong, 

Must for your -victory us all congest. 

As compound love to physic your cold breast. 

‘“My parts had power to charm a sacred nun, aw 

Who disciplined, ay, dieted in grace. 

Believed her eyes when they to assail begun, 

All vows and consecrations giving place: 

0 most potential love! vow, bond, nor space. 

In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 265 

For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 

‘“When thou impressest, what are precepts worth 
Of stale example! When thou -wilt inflame, 

How coldly those impediments stand forth 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame I 27o 

Love’s arms are peace, ’gainst rule, ’gainst sense, ’gainst 
shame; 

And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears. 

The aloes of all forces, shocks and fears. 

‘ “ Now all these hearts that do on mine depend, 

Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine; 275 


260 mn] Dyce, 1867 (CapoU MS. and 
Malone conj.). jSu7i7ie Q. 

261 WAo] Q. TM Gildon 

ay, dieted] Dyce, 1857 (Capell MS ) 
I dieted Q. and dieted Malone. 
See note 

262 they to aesaiJi] they f aesaile Q I 
the assail Malone (1780). 

265 sting] string Capell ]1[S. strength 
Kmnear conj 
268 Of] Or Capell MS. 

270 kindred, fame] ed 1640. hvndred 
faTne Q. 


271 Loods arms are peace,] Zovds arms 
are proof Kudson, 1881 (Capell MS. 
and Malone conj.). love ahns at 
peace, Steevens conj 1/yse arim our 
peace Dyce conj Love charms our 
peace Lettsom conj Lovds ardour 
speaks Bulloch conj. Lovds shaft 
can jpzeroe Kinnear conj. Love aims 
apiece Orson conj. 

272 Aiid] Tet Steevens conj. 
pangs] pangves(^ joajiy ed. 1640 

275 bleeding] heeding Lmtott 
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And supplicant their sighs to you extend, 

To leave the battery that you make ’gainst mine, 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design, 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 

That shfl.11 prefer and undertake my troth.” 2 ho 

‘This said, his watery eyes he did dismount, 

Whose sights tUl then were levell’d on my face ; 

Each cheek a river i-unning from a fount 
With brinish current downward flow’d apace : 

0, how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 236 

Who glazed with crystal gate the glowing roses 
That flame through water which their hue encloses. 

‘ 0 father, what a hell of witchcrait lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear ! 

But with the inundation of the eyes 290 

What rocky heart to water will not wear? 

What breast so cold that is not warmed here? 

0 cleft effect ! cold modesty, hot wrath. 

Both fire from hence and dull extincture Lath. 

‘For, lo, his passion, but an art of craft, 296 

Even there resolved my reason into tears; 

There my white stole of chastity 1 daff’d, 

Shook off my sober guards and civil fears ; 

Appear to him, as he to me appears. 


279 itTQngA>(yiiySsd[ HTphened by 
lone (Capell MS.). 

284 jUy^k\ Sewell fioisei Q. 

a^?aoe]ed 1640. ajoaceQ 
286 Cfry^al gate\ crystal^ gate Malone. 
292 heref] Gildon. Aeara, Q. here^ ed. 
1640 


293 0 cleft effect!] Oh! cleft effect! Gil- 
don. Or cleft effect^ Q. 
wathf] wrotih! Sowell (ed. 2). 

297 chastity] Q, chustite ed. 1640. 
doff'd] Malone (1790). daft Q 

298 o/] o/ed. 1640. 
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AU melting; though our drops this difference bore, 300 
His poison’d me, and mine did him restore. 

‘ In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to eautels, all strange forms receives. 

Of burning blushes, or of "weeping water, 

Or swounding paleness; and he takes and leaves, 30s 
In either’s aptness, as it best deceives, 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes. 

Or to turn white and swound at tragic shows : 

‘That not a heart which in his level came 

Could ’scape the hail of his all-hurting aim, 310 

Showing fair nature is both kind and tame; 

And, veil’d in them, did win whom he would maim: 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim ; 

When he most bum’d in heart-wish’d luxur}’’. 

He preach’d pure maid and praised cold chastity. 316 

‘ Thus merely with the garment of a Grace 
The naked and concealed fiend he cover’d; 

That the unexperient gave the tempter place. 

Which, like a cherubin, above them hover’d. 

Who, young and simple, would not be so lover’d? 320 
Ay me! I fell, and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake. 

303 cauteUl Malone. cavdlU Q, cautlas 311 kvnd\ wild Sewell 

ed. 164b. caudm Ewing. 312 veiP^ Sewell, mdd Q. 

strmge\ ed 1640. straing Q. 314 burnt Q. 

306 swounding] Edd. smnding Q 318 %nexpmmt\ wiewpermidd Gildon. 

swou7iing Gildon. swoonmg Sewell 319 cherubin] cherubim Sewell (ed. 2) 
308 swound] Edd. sound Q. smon 320 lover^dP] Gildon. lomrd. Q 

Gildon. 321 Ay tm!] Ah! ms Gildon Ah me! 

310 had] hods Q ill Malone conj. SewelL 

all-hulling] Hyphened by SewelL 
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‘ 0, that infected moisture of his eye, 

0, that false fire which in his cheek so glow’d, 

0, that forced thunder from his heart did fly, m 

0, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestow’d, 

0, all that borrow’d motion seeming owed. 

Would yet again betray the fore-betray’d. 

And new pervert a reconciled maid ! ’ 

324 glow'd\glowd (i, glowed for e-hetmy^dl for e~hetrai^d&di,l^*k(i. 

326 hestoidd] Gildon. bestowed Q. fore-betrayed Q. 

327 borrow'dl Sewell (ed. 2). borrowed 329 n&w ferveri\ Hyphened in Capell 

Q. MS. 



NOTE. 

261. Malone in his edition of 1780, quotes the reading of the Quarto 
in this line as ‘I dieted,^ and in his edition of 1790 as ‘I died.’ The 
Bridgewater Quarto, and that from which Capell supplemented in manu- 
script his own imperfect copy, read ‘I dieted.’ Both the copies in the 
Bodleian have the same reading. 
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THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


I. 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies, 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 
Unskilful in the world’s false forgeries. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 6 

Although I know my years be past the best, 

I smiling credit her false-speaking tongue, 

Outfacing faults in love with love’s ill rest. 

But wherefore says my love that she is young? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? lo 

0, love’s best habit is a soothing tongue, 

And age, in love, loves not to have years told. 

Therefore I’ll lie with love, and love with me, 

Since that our faults in love thus smother’d be. 


II. 

Two loves I have, of comfort and despair. 

That like two spirits do suggest me still; 

My better angel is a man right fair. 

My worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

I. See Sonnet oxxsTin. ii. See Sonnet csuv. 

7 Hyphened by Delius. 4 spmi\ ed. 1612. spirite ed, 1599. 

11 Gildon. 
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To win me soon to hell, my female evil o 

Tempteth my better angel from my side, 

And would connipt my saint to be a devil. 

Wooing his purity with her fair pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend. 

Suspect I may, yet not directly tell: lo 

For being both to me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another’s hell: 

The truth I shall not know, but live in doubt, 

TUI my bad angel fire my good one out. 


Ill 

Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 

’Grainst whom the world could not hold argument, 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury? 

Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 

A woman I forswore; but I will prove, 6 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee : 

My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 

Thy grace being gain’d cures all disgrace in me. 

My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is; 

Then, thou fair sun, that on this earth doth shine, lo 
Exhale this vapour vow; in thee it is: 

If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 

If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 
To break an oath, to win a paradise? 


ni. See Love’s Labour's Lost, iv, 3. 
66—69. 

could not] cannot Malone, 1780 (from 
Love’s Labour’s Lost). 

3 perjv/r^]penwrie* edd 1699, 1612 


10, 11 that on this earth doth shine, 
Exhale] which on my earth dost 
shine, Exhaust Malone, 1780 (firom 
Love’s Labour’s Lost) 
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IV 

Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 
Witb young Adonis, lovely, fresh and green. 

Did court the lad with many a lovely look. 

Such looks as none could look but beauty’s queen. 

She told him stories to delight his ear, 6 

She show’d him favours to allure his eye; 

To win his heart, she touch’d him here and there; 
Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 

But whether unripe years did want conceit. 

Or he refused to take her figured proffer, lo 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait. 

But smile and jest at every gentle ofier : 

Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward : 
He rose and ran away; ah, fool too fit-oward. 


V. 

If love make me forsworn, how sliall 1 swear to love 1 
0 never faith could hold, if not to lieauty vowed: 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee I ’ll constant prove ; 
Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like osiers bowed. 
Study his bias leaves, and make his book thine eyes, r> 
Where all those pleasures live that art can comprehend. 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall sufiGice ; 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee commend: 
AH ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder; 
Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire : lo 


IV. 6 ewr\ Malone, eares edd. 1509, 
1612. 

8 soft stiU;\ soft, Ml od 1612 
10 figured] suga/dd CoUior coiij. 

12 jest] ed. 1640. {east edd. 1699, 16 J 2. 

V. See Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv. 2 


100—113. 

1 swear] sime ed. 1599 and Lintott. 
smare od. 1612 

2 — i v(nM, ,Mmd] voidd, . Jb<yidd Gil- 
doa 

6 live] lives ed 1640. 
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Thine eye Jove’s lightning seems, thy voice his dreadful 
thunder, 

Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire. 
Celestial as thou art, 0 do not love that wrong, 

To sing heaven’s praise with such an earthly tongue. 

yi. 

Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn. 

And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade, 

When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made 

Under an osier growing by a bi’ook, 6 

A brook where Adon used to cool his spleen : 

Hot was the day; she hotter that did look 
For his approach, that often there had been. 

Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by, 

And stood stark naked on the brook’s green brim : lo 

The sun look’d on the world with glorious eye, 

Yet not so wistly as this queen on him. 

He, spying her, bounced in, whereas he stood : 

‘0 Jove,’ quoth she, ‘why was not I a flood!’ 

YII. 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle. 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty. 

Brighter than glass and yet, as glass is, brittle, 

Softer than wax and yet as iron rusty: 

A lily pale, with damask dye to gi-ace her, 6 

None fairer, nor none falser to de&ce her. 

14 Juiaven^8\ Gildon heavem edd. 1599, edd. 1599, 1612. 

1612. the heaven^ Malone 14 flood f\floodl edd. 1599, 1612. 

tongve[ ed. 1612 tomg ed. 1599. vii 5 l%ly\ liMe Lintott. 

VI. 1 dewy] Lintott and Gildon. deawy 
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Her lips to mine how often hath she joined, 

Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing 1 
How many tales to please me hath she coined, 

Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing 1 lo 

Yet in the midst of all her pure pretestings. 

Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings, 

She bum’d with love, as straw with fire liameth; 

She bum’d out love, as soon as straw out-bumeth; 

She framed the love, and yet she foil’d the framing; is 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a-tuming. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether! 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither 


VIII 

If music and sweet poetry agree. 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother. 

Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me. 
Because thou lovest the one and I the other. 

Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch .’s 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 

Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As passing aU conceit needs no defence. 

Thou lovest to hear the sweet melodious sound 

That Phoebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes; lo 


*7 — 9 jovn£d.,.coimdi\ Collier, joined... 
coined Gildotu joinCd, ,.coiM SewelL 

10 thereof led. 1612. whereof od. 1599, 

11 midst] ed. 1640. mids edd. 1599, 
1612 

13, 14 burned... burned] Malone (1V90). 

burnt edd 1599, 1612. 

13 flametK\flaming Sewell (ed. 1). 


14 out-bwmetlh] Hyiihened by Malone 
(1790). out burning Sow^, 

16 hade] Malone, had edd. 1599, 1612. 
a- tumbig] Hyphened by Dyce 
(1857) 

vni. 1 See note (i). 

7 Spenser] Spender ed. 1612. 
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And I in deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

IX. 

Fair was the mom when the fair queen of love. 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove, 

For Aden’s sake, a youngster proud and wild; 

Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill: 6 

Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds ; 

She, silly queen, with more than love’s good -will, 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds: 
‘Once,’ quoth she, ‘did I see a fair sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar, lo 
Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth ! 

See, in my thigh,’ quoth she, ‘here was the sore.’ 

She showed hers : he saw more wounds than one. 
And blushing fled, and left her aU alone. 

X. 

Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck’d, soon vaded. 
Pluck’d in the bud and vaded in the spring! 

Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded! 

Fair creature, kfll’d too soon by death’s sharp sting! 

Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, 5 

And falls through wind before the fall should be. 


12 Wh&fi <w] Whma» Malone. 6 Hyphened by Sewell 

IX 2 The omission of a line first maiTked 10 deep’-w(ymded\ Hyphened by Ma- 

by Malone As a hng-pa/rtsd mother lone. 
p(m her child Bulloch conj. x. 1, 2 vaded] faded Gildon. 
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I weep for thee and yet no cause I have; 

For why thou left’st me nothing in thy will : 

And yet thou left’st me more than I did crave ; 

For why I craved nothing of thee still : lo 

0 yes, dear fiiend, I pardon crave of thee, 

Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 

XI 

Yenus, with young Adonis sitting by her 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him: 

She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 

And as he fell to her, so fell she to him. 

‘ Even thus,’ quoth she, ‘ the warlike god embraced me,’ s 
And then she clipp’d Adonis in her arms; 

‘Even thus,’ quoth she, ‘the warlike god unlaced me,’ 

As if the boy should use like loving charms ; 

‘Even thus,’ quoth she, ‘he seized on my lips,’ 

And with her lips on his did act the seizure: lo 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips. 

And would not take her meaning nor her pleasm-e. 

Ah, that I had my lady at this bay, 

To kiss and clip me till I run away I 

XII. 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live together: 

Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care ; 


8 w/iy Dyce (1857). wAj/: thou 
edd. 1599, 1C12. %ohy'^ thou Qildou. 

8, 9 MnJono lefts edd 1599, 

1 612. lefts Ewing. 

10 why I] Dyce (1857) why: 1 edd 
1599, 1612. why? I Gildon . 

XI. 1 with yoimj\ Ymus and 

yong Griflin. Vmxis toUh cd. 1599, 
1612 Fair Yenvus with Malone 
(Farmer conj ). Yenus with coy 
Anon. conj. MS. (m Bodleian copy 
VOL, IX 


of 1612). 

4 Griffin, odd. 1509, 

1612. 

5 'loarUke'l wanton Griffin. 

6 dasjfd Griffin. 

9—14 Sec note (u). 

11 And\ edd 1599, 1612. But I)yco 
(1857). 

XII 1 — 12 Crabhed Twelve 

lines in edd. 1599, 1612. Twenty in 
Malone. 


26 
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Youth like summer mom, age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, age like winter hare. 

Youth is fiill of sport, age’s breath is short; 6 

Youth is nimb le, age is lame ; 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee ; youth, I do adore thee ; 

0, my love, my love is young! lo 

Age, I do defy thee: 0, sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For methinks thou stay’st too long. 

XIII. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good; 

A shining gloss that vadeth suddenly; 

A flower that dies when first it ’gins to bud; 

A brittle glass that ’s broken presently : 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 6 

Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as goods lost are seld or never found, 

As vaded gloss no rubbing will refresh. 

As flowers dead lie wither’d on the ground. 

As broken glass no cement can redress, lo 


12 Ewing stoys^SewdL staies 

edd. 1599, 1612 sta^s Lintott. 
xm 1, 6 Anon. MS. 

(Gent. Mag xx. 521). See note 
(ni). 

2 vwletK\fadethQ\\dm. 

3 hud[\ almost in the hid Anon. 
MS (GeniMag) 

4 that's hrohen\ tliaU h'okm Lintoti 
that hreaketh Anon. MS. (Gent. 
Mag ). 


7 A%d, fouTid] As goods, when lost, 
are wondWous seldom, found Anon. 
MS. (Gent Mag). 

8 — 10 wdl refresh, „re<d)re8s\ can eraite 
..unite Anon. MS. (Gent Mag ) 

9 dead he mtWd\ when, dead, are 
trampled Anon MS. (Gent. Mag ) 
withered] Malone, withered edd. 
1699, 1612. 

10 cejnent] Sewell. sgmaM edd 1699, 
1612. soement Qildon. 


6, 8 vaded faded Gildon. 
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So beauty blemish’d once’s for ever lost, 

In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost. 


XIV. 

Good night, good rest. Ah, neither be my share : 

She bade good night that kept ray rest away ; 

And daffd me to a cabin bang’d with care, 

To descant on the doubts of ray decay. 

‘Farewell,’ quoth she, ‘and come again to-morrow:’ 
Fare well I could not, for I supp’d with sorrow. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile. 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whethei' : 

’T may be, she joy’d to jest at my exile, 

’T may be, again to make me wander thither : lo 

‘Wander,’ a word for shadows like myself, 

As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 


XV. 

Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east ! 

My heart doth charge the watch ; the morning rise 
Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 

Not daring trust the office of mine eyes. 


11 om'e^s for ev&r] Edd (Glol>o od.). 
once^for eoer odd. 15J)9, 1612 once, 
for ever Gildon o/ioe, is etrr Aiiou. 
MS (Gent. Mag) 

12 pai/i\ pains Anon. MH (Gout. 
Mag.). 

\iy, 1 rsst’l Mtiloue. nst, odd, 1590, 
1612 rest; Sowell (ed. 2), 

2 hade] Ewmg had edd. 1509, 1612 

3 d(tp(I\ Malone (HDO). daft odd. 
1599, 1612 

cahri] BoswoU cahhin Ewmg. 
hm edd. 1699, 1612. 
care] eare ed. 1612 


6 Farewtd Luitott and Gil- 

don. 

8 constnte] Ewmg consfer c<ld. 1509, 
1612. 

0, 10 mat/ he] edd. 1699, 1612. It 
miy he (Jildon Maif he Malono 
(17«0) 

1 1 a 'leord] As in Malono. Put in a 
paronthoHia in odd. 1599, 1612 

XY. 2 charge] change Doliua couj 

3 die] Sowoll (cd. 2) sdte odd. 1599, 
1612. 

3, 4 rpst NoU^.eges^ Malono rest, 
Fat,.. dies edd. 1599, 1612. 

26—2 
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While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and mark, 5 
And wish her lays were tuned like the lark; 

For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty, 

And drives away dark dreaming night : 

The night so pack’d, I post unto my pretty ; 

Heart hath his hope and eyes theii’ wished sight ; lO 
Sorrow changed to solace and solace mix’d with sorrow; 
For why, she sigh’d, and bade me come to-morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon ; 

But now are minutes added to the hours; 

To spite me now, each minute seems a moon; is 

Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowera I 

Pack night, peep day ; good day, of night now boirow : 
Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to-moiTow. 

[XVL] 

It was a lording’s daughter, the fairest one of three, 
That liked of her master as well as well might be. 


5 $it8 a7}d] om. Edd. conj. 

7 ditt^] ed. 1612 ditte ed. 1599. 

8 And drives] Aivd daylight drives 
Anou conj. 


1599, 1612 darldreaimng Sowoll, 
darkdmncd-dreaming'^fAone, dark 
dreary dreaming Anon conj. 

10 Eeari] Lintott and Gildon. Hart 
edd 1699,1612, 

11 and solare] solace Malone 

12 ioJ% she] Dyoe (1867). why? s/ie 
Sowell (ed 2). she ed. 1699, 
1612. 

sigf?d^ Gildon. sujki, edd.^ 1699, 
1612. 


bade] Ewing had odd 1699, 1612. 

15 eaeK] ed 1612 ech ed 1699. 

a moon] Malone, 1790 (Stoovens 
conj.). an houre edd. 1599, 1612. 

16 flowers flowers, edd. 1599, 
1612. 

18 i^Irntyrnghtyto-nightyhleXon^, Short 
edd 1699, 1612. Short 
nighty to night Gildon Show, night, 
to-night Djco, ed. 2 fa misprint). 
[xvt] 1 It ,.three^ Two lines in ed. 
1612. 

hrdin^s] lordlmg's ed 1806. 

2 her master] a master S Walker 
conj. 
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Till looking on an Englishman, the fair’st that eye could see', 
Her fancy fell a-tuming. 

Long was the combat doubtful that love with love did fight, 5 
To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant knight 
To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 
Unto the silly damsel ! 

But one must be refused; more mickle was the paiu 
That nothing could be used to turn them both to gain, lO 
For of the two the timsty knight was wounded with disdain: 

■ Alas, she could not help it ! 

Thus art with arms contending was victor of the day, 
"WTiich by a gift of learning did bear the maid away : 
Then, lullaby, the learned man. hath got the lady gay; is 
For now my song is ended. 

XVIL 

On a day, alack the day! 

Love, whose month was ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair. 

Playing in the wanton air : 

Through the velvet leaves the wind 6 

AH unseen ’gan passage find; 

That the lover, sick to death. 

Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath, 

‘Air,’ quoth he, ‘thy cheeks may blow; 

Air, would I might triumph so ! lo 

But, alas 1 my hand hath sworn 


3 Two ImeB in ed. 1612. 
fatr^st that\ Dyce (1857). fuirest 
that ed. 1699. Jaimt ed. 1612. 

4 a'turmng\ Hyphened by Dyce 
(1857). 

5 Long,,.fighQ Two lmc« m od. 1612 
9 refimdl refund Ewing 

11 Fo^,,disdain:'\ Two linos, the first 


ending was^ in ed. 1612. 

15 Thefti^ hdlahy^'l Then lullaby odd. 
1699, 1612 

XVII. See Love's Laboiu'’s Lost, iv. 3. 
97—116. 

7 hve/r^ She^heard England’s Heli- 
con. 
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Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 

Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet : 

Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Thou for whom Jove would swear 16 

Juno but an Ethiope were ; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning moital for thy love.’ 


[XVIII.] 

My flocks feed not. 

My ewes breed not, 

My rams speed not; 

All is amiss . 

Love’s denying, 6 

Faith’s defying. 

Heart’s renying. 

Causer of this. 

All my merry jigs are quite forgot. 

All my lady’s love is lost, God wot : lo 

Where her faith was firmly fix’d in love. 

There a nay is placed without remove. 

One silly cross 
Wrought all my loss; 

0 frowning Fortune, cursed, fickle dame ! 15 

12 tkorii\ Malone (from England’s Heli- 
con). throne edd 1599, 1612 

14 smet’\ steeet Do not call it sin m 

TTuxt I am forsioom for thee; 

Malone (from Love’s Labour’s Lost). 

15 J(m\ ee‘n Jove Gildon. 

XVIII. Pnnted as by Malone. As three 

stanzas of twelve hues each in the 
older editions. 

5 Love's deoiling] Malone Zom is 
dying edd. 1599, 1612 Lowe is 
desiying England’s Hehcon. 

6 Faith's'l Gildon, Faxthes ed. 1699, 


1612. Faith is England’s Helicon. 

7 Hearts renyingl Malone. Harts 
remyvng England’s Helicon. Harts 
•nmying ed. 1699. Harts denying 
ed. 1612 Hearts dmying Lintott. 

8 Caiiser] 'Cause Steevens conj 

9 my merry^ our merry Weelkes’s 
Madrigals. 

11 her'\ our Weelkes’s Madrigals 

12 a nayl annoy Weelkes’s IMadrigals. 

13 One silly] Our seely Weelkes’s Ma- 
drigals. 
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For now I see 
Inconstancy 

More in women than in men remain. 

In black mourn I, 

All fears scorn I, 20 

Love hath forlorn me, 

Living in thrall : 

Heart is bleeding, 

All help needing, 

0 cruel speeding, 25 

Fraughted with gall. 

My shepherd’s pipe can sound no deal: 

My wether’s bell rings doleful knell; 

My curtal dog, that wont to have play’d. 

Plays not at all, but seems afraid; 30 

My sighs so deep 
Procure to weep. 

In howling wise, to see my doleful plight. 

How sighs resound 

Through heartless ground, 3.') 

Like a thousand vanquish’d men in bloody fight ! 


18 women] wowen otl, 1699. 

mm remam\ many mm to be 
Weolkos’s Madngals. 

19 momi 7] mowne I oti. 1640 and 
England’s Helicon 7)home I od. 
1699, 1612. 

20 /eare] fear Weelkos’s Madrigals. 

21 Looe hath forlorn wie] Jj>ve ftyrlom I 
Steevens conj 

26 Franghtedl Fraught Weolkos’a Ma- 
dngals. 

27 cani 'loUl Woelkes’s Madrigals 

28 ioethe7^8\ weatJi^e Gildon. weathers 
edd. 1599, 1612 wetheri Malone. 


29 mrtfti] curtaile edd. 1599, 1612 

30 not at all^ not all od. 1612. 

31,32 J/y sxyhs,,,Promre io] Malono, 
1790 CW’oolkes’s IMadrigals). }yith 
siglm,,.'p'oourm to edd. 1599, 1012. 
With sighs, ^procures to England’s 
Helicon. With s\ghs.,.Poor curs Jo 
Malone conj. (witiidrawn) 

33 Jn JwviUng wise] In howling- (rise 
Malone 'England’s Hdicou). With 
howling noise Woelkes’s Madrigals. 

34 Kow] Ills Malone oonj. 

34 ?ieartles8\ harUess Malone, 1790 
(^Weelkefl’s Madrigals). 
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Clear wells spring not, 

Sweet birds sing not, 

Green plants bring not 

Forth their dye; 40 

Herds stand weeping. 

Flocks all sleeping. 

Nymphs back peeping 
Fearfully : 

All our pleasure known to us poor swains, 46 

All our merry meetings on the plains. 

All our evening sport from us is fled, 

AJl our love is lost, for Love is dead. 

Farewell, sweet lass, 

Thy like ne’er was 60 

For a sweet content, the cause of aU my moan: 

Poor Corydon 
Must live alone; 

Other help for him I see that there is none. 


^9, 40 Oreen.^.dy^ Loud bells ring not 
Cheerfully Malone, 1790 (Weelkes’s 
Madrigals). 

40 Forth their dye\ forth their die edd. 
1599, 1612. Forth; they die Malone 
(1780). 

41 stand] Engl^d’s Helicon and Gil* 
don. stands edd. 1599, 1612. 

43 h(usk pee^uiy] hacke peeping En- 
gland’s Helicon. blMikepeep^eAd. 
1599, 1612. booh ereeping Malone, 
1790 (Weelkes’s Madngals). 

46 pleaewre] pleaswree Weelkes’s Ma- 
dngals 

46 meetings] meeting England’s Heli- 
con. 

47 sport is] sports ....are England’s 


HeLoon and Weelkes’s Madrigals. 

48 love is lost] hves are lost Weelkes’s 
Madngals. 

49 lass] Malone, 1790 (Weelkes’s Ma- 
dn^). Ime edd 1599, 1612 and 
En^and’s Hebcon. 

51 a England’s Helicon. 

the cause.. .moaii] of all my moan the 
cause Malone oonj. 
the cause] ihm cause Malone couj. 
though cause Hudson, 1881 (Dyce 
conj.). 

moaifi] Malone 7noane England’s 
Hehoon woe edd. 1599, 1612. 

54 see that there iIa] know there^s 
Weelkes’s Madngals. 
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XIX 


When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 

And stall’d the deer that thou shouldst atiike, 

Let reason rule things worthy blame, 

As well as fancy, partial wight : 

Take counsel of some wiser head, 6 

Neither too young nor yet unwed. 

And when thou comest thy tale to tell, 

Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk, 

Lest she some subtle practice smell, — 

A cripple soon can find a halt ; — lo 

But plainly say thou lovest her well. 

And set thy person forth to sell. 

What though her frowning brows be bent, 

Her cloudy looks will calm ere night: 

And then too late she will repent id 

That thus dissembled her delight; 


XIX 1 Whm cw] Whmim Sewell (ed 
2 ). Wheny^m, 

2 staWd] Evans (Capell MS.), stalde 
edd. 1599, 1612. Gildon. 

dte!f\ Qildon. dearB edd. 1599, 1612 
thot£\ om, SowelL 

skovldst^ woMat Malone (1790) and 
MS. 

4 faTi/sy^ wight:'] Edd. (Capell 

MS. and Malone conj. witbd»iwn) 
famy {party all might) edd. 1599, 
1612. faTwy {pwrtly all might) od. 
1640, fancy^ partial migJU: Malone 
(1780). Malone, 

1 790 (Steevens conj.). fancy ^ partial 
Ilka, MS quoted by Malone, par- 
tial fancy like: CoUier (from a MS. 
copy)* Awtjy partial might Staun- 
ton. fancy vmrtwlmighl: Staunton 
conj fancfs partial might Furni- 
vall conj. 


5 imer] other MS quoted by Collier 

6 too yoimg] vnmse MS. quoted by 
Colliei*. 

unwed] vnwayde MS. 

8 Smooth] TFAe^^MS. 

10 a ludt] om limit MS. 

12 thy„MU\ Malone, 1790 (from a MS. 
copy). her.,,mle odd. 1599, 1612. 
h€fr,^,eell Steevens conj. 
pereoKi] body Anon, MS quoted by 
CoUier. 

13 — 24 What,,lhe7L] Transferred by 
Malone (1790) from a MS. copy to 
follow line 36. 

14 calm ere] calme ere ed. 1640. calm 
yer edd. 1699, 1612. calm der Gil- 
don. clear ere Malone, 1790 (from 
bis MS.). 

15 then,„wdll\ she perhappes will sene 
MS. 

16 thus] site MS. 
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And twice desire, ere it be day, 

That which with scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength. 

And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, 20 

Her feeble force will yield at length. 

When ci’aft hath taught her thus to say ; 

‘Had women been so strong as men, 

In faith, you had not had it then.’ 

And to her will frame all thy ways; 26 

Spare not to spend, and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise. 

By ringing in thy lady’s ear . 

The strongest castle, tower and town, 

The golden bullet beats it down. 30 

Serve always with assmed trust, 

And in thy suit be humble true ; 

Unless thy lady prove unjust, 

Press never thou to choose anew: 

When time shall serve, be thou not slack 36 

To proffer, though she put thee back. 

The wiles and guiles that women work. 

Dissembled with an outward show. 


17 ere] ed 1C40 yer edd. 1699, 1612 
yet Gildon. ^ere (i e. you ere) Stee- 
vens conj 

18 which witli] with such Malone (1790) 
and MS. 

20 han\ chide MS 

thee] ed. 1612. the ed. 1599 
22 When]Awd,'^l^. 

24 not had] not got MS 

27 desert] Qildon deeart edd. 1599, 

1612 ei fences MS 

merit] sound thy MS 

28 %n thy lady*s ear] always in her ear 
Malone (1790) and MS. 

30 and] or MS. 


31 heats ii] hathe heat AES. 

3J kimhle true] odd. 1599, 1612. hny)}r 
hie, true Sewell, h umble-trm Stiiun- 
ton (Capell MS ) 

34 Press] Prease odd. 1599, 1612. 
Presse Gildon Please Sewell, ^^eek 
Malone (1790). 

anew] Lintott. a new etld 1599, 
1612. 

35 shall] doth MS 

he thou] then he MS 

36 thee] ed. 1599 ii ed 1612 and MS^ 
37 — 42 Placed after 1. 48 in MS. 

37 women work] in thorn lurhes MS. 
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The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 

The cock that treads them shall not know. 40 

Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A woman’s nay doth stand for nought? 

Think women stiU to strive with men, 

To sin and never for to saint : 

There is no heaven, by holy then, 4B 

When time with age shall them attaint. 

Were kisses all the joys in bed, 

One woman would another wed. 

But, soft ! enough — ^too much, I fear — 

Lest that my mistress hear my song: 50 

She will not stick to round me on th’ ear, 

To teach my tongue to he so long : 

Yet will she blush, here be it said, 

To hear her secrets so bewmy’d. 

[XX-l 

Live with me, and be my love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove 


89 and mmim to wooHe 

MS. 

41 ii\ that MS. 

42 mughtf\ Sowell nought e<ld, 1590, 
1612. 

43—46 Think . aUaint'\ See note (iv) 

44 samt:'\ saint? Doggett conj. 

45 ly holy] he holy Collier hy th? holy f 
or by holy! Doggett conj, 

49 But^ soft /] Now Im MS. 

soft! enough] soft; enough Malone 
soft emugh edd. 1699, 1612. 

60 Lest that . song:"] Least that song; 
Sewell {Lest ed. 2) Least that.,. 

edd 1599, 1612 For song, 
Malone (1790), from his MS. 
myl this MS. 


51 She wiU] SheHl Malone (1780). 
round me on th? ertr] Uildon. round 
me on th are cd. 1599. round me 
on th? €i*e ed. 1612 ring mine ear 
Malone (1790). round me i* th ear 
Malone ( 1 780) loring mine ear Bos- 
well conj, wanyi my ear Collier, 
from a IMS copy, ring my ear Do- 
linH. ringe my eare MS. 

53 urUJ] would MS, 

54 w] thus MS, 

[xx.] See Merry Wives of Windsor, 
IIL 1. 16, &c. 

1 Lwe\ Come Hue England’s Helicon, 
and Walton. 

2 pleasures^ pleasure Gildon. 
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That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 

And all the craggy mountains yields. 

There will we sit upon the rocks, 5 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 

By shallow rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious bir-ds sing madrig-als. 

There will I make thee a bed of roses, 

With a thousand fiagrant posies, lo 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embi'oider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 

A belt of stmw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, is 

Then live with me and be my love. 

Love’s Answer. 

If that the world and love were young. 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move 

To live with thee and be thy love. so 

PCXL] 

As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May, 


3, 4 dales and jklds vnourUains 

ytelds] dales and fields,,. mountames 
yedds ed. 1640. dales and fijslds 
,,,monntavRMyeeldeM, 1599, 1612 
kiUs and jields,„mounta%nes yeelds 
England’s Helicon, dale and field 
. „mmntains yield Gildon dales 
and fidds . Tnountain yields Collier 
^ And see'\ Seeing England’s Heli- 
con. 

7 hy] to Collier, f5poni England’s 
H^con and Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor 


7, 8 falls. „madrigals!\ fcd8,„Madn~ 
gcds ed. 1599. tales, „Madrigales, 

ed. 1612 falls MadHgals Lin- 

tott. 

9 a bed] beds England’s Helicon and 
Gildon 

11 Jcirtle\ girdle Gildon. 

12 Einbroidet^dl Imbroidefi^d Sewell. 
Irdyrodered edd. 1599, 1612. 7?w- 
broydred England’s Helicon. See 
note (v) 

[xxi ] 1 See note (i). 

2 montK\ moneth ed. 1640. 
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Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 6 

Trees did grow and plants did spring; 

Every thing did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn. 

Loan’d her breast up-till a thorn, lo 

And there sung the doleful! ’st ditty. 

That to hear it was gi-eat pity: 

‘ Fie, fie, fie,’ now would she cry ; 

‘Tereu, Tereu!’ by and by; 

That to hear her so complain, 15 

Scarce I could from tears refrain; 

For her griefs so lively shown 
Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah, thought I, thou mourn’st in vain! 

None takes pity on thy pain : so 

Senseless trees they cannot hear thee ; 

Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee : 

King Pandion he is dead; 

AU thy friends are lapp’d in lead; 

AU thy fellow birds do sing, 25 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor bird, like thee, 

None alive will pity me. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled. 

Thou and I were both beguiled. 30 


10 up~thU\ agaiMt England’s Helicon 
14 Terev^ Tereit] Sewell (ed. 2). Terti^ 
Tmi edd 1599, 1612. 

17 lMy\ lowly ed. 1640. 

22 heaatsl England’s Helicon. Beatm 
edd 1699, 1612 and Bamfiold. 


23 PaTidiovi] Pmdmi ed 1640. 

27, 28 Emm wi<\] England’s Heli<ioij 
Omitted m odd 1699, 1612 and by 
Bamfield. 

29—68 Whiht ./otf.] Omitted in Eng- 
land’s Helicon. 
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Eveiy one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind; 

Faithfiil friends are hal’d to And : 

Eveiy man will be thy friend 36 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend; 

But if stove of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

BountiM they will him call, 40 

And with such-like flattering, 

‘ Pity but he were a king ; ’ 

K he be addict to vice. 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

If to women he be bent, 45 

They have at commandment : 

But if Fortune once do frown, 

Then farewell his great renown ; 

They that fawn’d on him before 

Use his company no more. 50 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need : 

If thou sorrow, he wiU weep ; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep; 

Thus of every grief in heart 55 

He with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


42 ^Fii^ Marked as a quota- 

tion first by Malone 
w&re\ xoas Sewell. 

43 — 46 If he. Omitted 

in Pepysian MS. 

44 him theif\ ed 1612. fmn^ they ed. 
1699 


46 have a£\ edd 1699, 1612 have Imi 
at Sewell, 

commaThdment] commaundemeni ed. 
1699 coMmandement ed. 1612. 

66 doth\ ed. 1640 doeth edd. 1599, 
1612. does Collier. 



NOTES, 


Note I. 

VIII, 1. This sonnet is punted by Barnheld among the ^ Poems * in 
dium humors^ with the following heading: ‘To his friend Maister R. 
L, In praise of Musique and Poetrie,’ There are no variations except 
in spelling and punctuation Number [xxi] occurs in the same col- 
lection 

Note 11. 

XI. 9 — 14. Instead of these six lines, the following are pnnted in 
GrilBn’s Fidessa 

‘But he a wayward boy 1 ‘efusde her offer, 

And ran away, the beautious Queene neglecting : 

Shewing both folly to abuse her proffer, 

And all his sex of cowardise detecting. 

Oh that I had my mistris at that bay. 

To kisse and clippe me till I ranne away<* 

Note III. 

XIII. A second copy of tins poem ‘from a corrected Manuscript^ 
appeared in the Omtleirmis Magmme^ xxx. 39. The readings are the 
same as those of the other copy quoted in the notes, except that iu Ime 1 
it has ‘a fleeting’ for ‘and fleeting,’ and in lino 8 ‘fmlmg’ for ‘faded.’ 

Note IV. 

XIX. 43 — 46. Malone, quoting from a M8. copy in the possession of 
Mr Lysons, reads in his edition of 1790 : 

‘Think, women love to match with men, 

And not to live so like a saint* 

Here is no heaven; they holy then 
Begm, when age dotli them attaint.’ 

We have pnnted the text of the old copies. 

Dyce (ed 2) reads with Malone in the third line, and in the rest 
follows the old copies 
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NOTES. 


In Halliwell’s Eolio Shakespeare, vol. 16, a facsimile is given of a 
MS. copy, which is apparently the same as that quoted by Malone. The 
readings from this are lef erred to in the notes as ‘MS.’ 

Note V. 

[xx.] 12. Here the edition of 1640 inserts from Englantfs llelicoti 
the following lines : 

‘A gowne made of the finest wooll, 

Which from our pretty Lambes we pull, 

Eaire lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold.’ 

After the next stanza the same edition gives fiom the same source 
the following : 

‘The Shepheards Swaines shall dance and sing, 

For thy delight each May morning; 

If these delights thy minde may move. 

Then live with me and be my love.’ 

In the different versions of this song found in England's Helicon^ 
and Walton’s Complete Angler^ edd. 1 and 2, there are many minor 
vai’iations recorded by Mr Dyce in his edition of Marlowe, Vol. iii. 
pp. 299, 300. It probably, as Walton says, was written by Marlowe. 
Ill England's Helicon, Love’s answer is called ‘The Nimphs reply to 
the Sheepheard,’ and is in six quatrains, the whole of which are given 
in the edition of 1640. 



THE PHCENIX AND TUKTLE. 


Let the bird of loudest lay, 

On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 

But thou shrieking harbinger, 6 

Foul precurrer of the fiend, 

Augur of the fever's end, 

To this troop come thou not near ! 

From this session interdict 

Every fowl of tyrant wing, lO 

Save the eagle, feather'd king: 

Keep the obsequy so strict. 

Let the priest in surplice white, 

That defunctive music can. 

Be the death-divining swan, 15 

Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou treble-dated crow, 

That thy sable gender makest 

With the breath thou givest and takest, 

’Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 20 

1 loiidest] lowest ed. 1640. 14 km Ewing. 

2 On the i^ole on the Anon, apud 15 death-dvoinmg\death-dcumingi)h(i?,'-- 

Malone conj. ter. No hyphen in od. 1C40. 

ll featheT^d] Gildon. feathered ed. 17 Hyphened hy Sewell. 

1640. feathered Cheater. 

VOL. IX 


27 
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THE PHOENIX AND TUBTLB. 


Here the anthem doth commence : 

Love and constancy is dead ; 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 

So they loved, as love in twain 25 

Had the essence but in one ; 

Two distincts, division none ; 

Number there in love was slain. 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 

Distance, and no space was seen 3o 

’Twixt the turtle and his queen: 

But in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine, 

That the turtle saw his right 

Flaming in the phoenix’ sight ; 3.5 

Either was the other’s mine. 

Property was thus appalled, 

That the self was not the same ; 

Single nature’s double name 

Neither two nor one was called. 40 

Reason, in itself confounded. 

Saw division grow together, 

To themselves yet either neither. 

Simple were so well compounded; 


21 commence:’] commence , — Malone 
commence, The rest. 

27 division none] hit m mne od 1640 
31 the turtle] thj turtle ed. 1640. 

34 / ight] light Malone conj. 

37 — 40 appalled called] appalVd . . 


calVd Malone. 

39 •mimrde dovhl^ Malone natures 
double Chester and od. 1640 na- 
tures, doMe Sewell 

43 either 'neither] Hyphened by Malone. 
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That it cried, How true a twain 45 

Seemetii this concordant one ! 

Love hath reason, reason none. 

If what parts can so remain. 

Wliereupon it made this threne 

To the phoenix and the dove, 50 

Co-supremes and stars of love. 

As choms to their tragic scene. 

THRENOS. 

Beauty, truth, and rarity, 

Grace in all simplicity, 

Here enclosed in cinders lie. 66 

Death is now the phoenix’ nest; 

And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 

Leaving no posterity: 

’Twas not their infirmity, co 

It was married chastity. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be; 

Beauty brag, but ’tis not she; 

Ti-uth and beauty buried be. 

To this um let those repair 65 

That are either true or fair; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 

Theenos.] Theenes. cd. 1640. 56 //««] Ifem-e cd. 16 10 




THE 

MEEEY WIVES OF WINDSOE. 




A pleasant conceited Co- 
medie, of Syr lohn Fahtaffe, and the 
merry Wines of Wiiulsor. 


Entei Iiistice Shallow, Sijr Hugh, Mmater Page, [Act i. Scenh l] 
and Slender 

Slhal "VTEro talke to mo, He niako a star-clinm- 
-LN her matter of it. 

The Councell shall know it (mee 
Pag. Nay good maistor Shallow be persw«ided by 
Slen. Nay surely my viicle shall not put it Yg so 5 

Sir Hu. Wil you not heare reasons M Slenders ? 

You should hoaro reasons 

Shal Tho he be a knight, lie bhall not thinke to 
came it so away. 

M. Page I will not bo wronged. For you 30 

Syr, I loue yon, and for my cousen 
Ho comes to looke vpon your daughtoi 

Pa. And heres my hand, and if my daughter 
Like him so well as I, wee’l quickly haue it a match : 

In the meano time let me inti oat you to soioumc 35 

Here a while And on my life Ho vndeit/iko 
To make you friends 

Sir Hu. T pray you M. Shallower lot it bo so 
*The matter is pud to arbitarments 

The first man is M. Page, videlicet M. Page. 20 

The second is my selfe, videlicet my selfo. (tyr. 

And the third and last man, is mine host of the gar- 

Phvter Sgr lohn Falstaffe, Pistoll, Bardolfo, 
a/nd Nim, 

Here is sir John himselfe now, looke you 

Fal Now M. Shdllo9o, youlo complaine of mo 

to tho Oouncell, I heaie? 25 

Note The asterisk * maiks the hoginniiig of a page in the onginal 
6 SleTideib] Slender Q2 11 Tiaue tf] Imue t 1^ Shallow 

19 puJ\ put Qa 22 om Q3 
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A pleasant Comedie, of 

Shal. Sir JoAw, sir lohny you haue hurt my keeper, 

Kild my dogs, stolne my deere 

FaL But not kissed your keepers daughter 
SAaL Well this shall be answered 
Fal He answere it strait. I haue done all this 30 

This IS now answred 

ShaL Well, the Councell shall know it. 

Fal Twere better for you twere knowne m 
Toule be laught at (counsell 

Sir Hu Good ^Tdes sir lohn^ good vi'des. 35 

Fal Good vrdes, good Cabidge. 

Slender I brake your head. 

What matter haue you agamst mee ^ 

Slen I haue matter in my head agamst you and 
your cogging compamons, Fistoll and Nym» They 40 

earned mee to the Tauerne and made meo druuke, 
and afterward picked my pocket. 

Fal. What say you to this Futoll^ did you picke 
Maister Slenders purse Pistoll ^ 

Slen I by this handkercher did he. Two faire 45 

shouell boord shiUiugs, besides seuen groats in mill 
sixpences 

*FaL What say you to this FistolV^ 

Pist Sir John, and Maister mine, 1 combat craue 
Of this same laten bilbo. I do retort the lie 50 

Euen in thy gorge, thy gorge, thy gorge 
Slen. By this hght it was he then. 

Nym Syr my honor is not for many words, 

But if you run bace humors of me, 

I will say mary trap And there ’s the humor of it 55 

Fed. You heare these matters denide gentleme. 

You heare it 

Elder Mistrme Foord, Mistresse Page, and her 
daughter Anne 
Pa No more now, 

I thinke it be almost dinner time, 

For my wife is come to meet vs. 60 

Fal. Mistresse Foord^ I thinke your name is. 

If I mistake not, 

Syr lohn kisses her. 

Mu. Ford Your mistake sir is nothing but in the 
Mistresse. But my husbands name is Foord sir. 

Fal I shall desire your more acquaintance. 65 


80 8tia%t'\ straight HaUiwell. 
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SCENE I.] the merry iviues of winchor. 

The hke of you good misteris Fa^e. 

Mis. Fa. With all my hart air John 
Come husband will you goe^ 

Dinner stales for vs. 

Fa With all my hart, come along Gkmtlemon 70 

JSxit ally hut Slender a^id 
viistiesse Anno. 

'^Anne Now forsooth why do you stay ine^' 

What would you with me ^ 

Sim. Nay for my owne jurt, 1 would litle or iio- 
thmg with you I loue you well, and my vncle can 
tell you how my limng stands. And if you can loue 75 

me why so If not, why then hajipie man be his 
dole. 

An You say well M. Slender 
But first you must giue me leaue to 

Be acquainted with your humor, 80 

And afterward to loue you if I can. 

Slen. Why by Gk>d, there’s neuer a man in chri- 
stendome can desire moi’e. What haue you Beares 
in your Towne mistresse Anne^ your dogs barke so.^ 

An. I cannot tell M. Slender y I thinke there be 85 

Slen. Ha how say you ? I warrant your afeard of 
a Beare let loose, are you not? 

An. Yes trust me. 

Slen. Now that’s meate and drinke to me, 

He run yon to a Beare, and take her by the mussell, 90 

You neuer saw the like 

But indeed I cannot blame you, 

For they are maruellous rough thmgs. 

Anne. Will you goe in to dinner M. Sleridor? 

The meate stales for you 95 

Slen No faith not I. I thanke you, 

I cannot abide the smell of hot meate 

Nere since I broke my shin. He tel you how it came 

By my troth. A Fencer and I plaid three vemes 

For a dish of stewd prunes, and I with my ward 100 

Defending my head, he hot my shin. Yes faith. 

*jSnter Maister Page. 

Fa. Come, come Maister Slender^ dinner stales for 
you. 

S^eTi. I can oate no meate, 1 thanke you. 


86 yout’] y'ate Qa (and elsewhere) 


90 yon\ om Qa 
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Pa, You shall not choose I say. 

He follow you su*, pray leade the way 
Nay be God mistens Anne, you shall goe first, 

I haue more manners then so, I hope. 

An Well sir, I will not be troublesome. 

Evit omnes 

Enter air Hugh and Simple, from dinner. 

H\r Ilu. Hark you Simple, pray you bearo this letter 
to Doctor Gayua Louse, the French Doctor Ho is 
twell vp along the street, and enquire of his house 
for one mistns QmcUy, his woman, or his try nurse, 
and deliuer this Letter to her, it tis about Maister 
^leivd&r Looke you, will you do it now^ 

Sm I warrant you Sir. 

Sir Eu Pray you do, 1 must not be absent at tho 
grace 

I will goo make an end of my dinner, 

There is pepions and cheese behinde. 

Exit omnes. 

Enter sir lohn Falstafies Eost of the Garter., 
Nym, Bardolfe, Pistoll, and the hoy. 

FaL Mine Host of the Garter. 

"^Eost. What SOS my bully Rooked 
Spcake schollerly and wisely, 

Fal, Mine Host, I must tume away some of my 
followers 

Eost. Discard bully, Eercules cassire. 

Lot them wag, trot, trot, 

Fal, I sit at ten pound a woeke. 

Eoit, Thou art an Bmperour Cmtir, Phes'^er and 
Kesaa* bully. 

He entertame Bardolfe, He shall tap, he shall draw 
Said I well, bully Eector? 

Fal Do good mine Host. 

Eost, I haue spoke Let him follow. Bardolfe 
Let me see thee froth, and lyme. I am at 
A word. Follow, follow. 

Eosit Eost, 

Fal Do Bardolfe, a Tapster is a good trade, 

An old cloake will make a new lerkin, 

A withered seruingman, a fresh Tapster . 

Follow him Bardolfe, 

Bar I will sir, He warrant you He make a good 
shift to liue. 


[act I. 
105 

[Sc. II] 

5 

10 

[Sc. in.] 

5 

10 

15 

20 


Exit Bardolfe 



SCENE III.] the merry ioiites of mndsor. 

Pit. 0 bace gongarmn wigbt, wilt thou the spic- 
ket willd^ 

Nym, His miiide is not beroick And theres tlio 
humor of it. 

Fal. "Well my Laddos, I am almost out at the 
heeles 

Pis, Why then let cybes lusiie 
Nym I thaiiko theo for that humor 
"^Fal ^Vell I am glad I am so rid of this tinder 
Boy 

His stealth was too open, his filching was like 
An vnskilfull singer, he kept not time 

Nym, The good humor is to stealc at a minutes 
^ rest. 

Pis Tis so indeed Nyiin^ thou hast hit it right. 

Fal, Wei, afore God, I must cheat, I must cony- 
catch 

Which of you knowes Foord of this Towne ^ 

Pis, I ken the wight, he is of substance good. 

Fal Well my honest Lads, He tell you what 
I am about 

Pis, Two yards and more 

Fal, No gibes now Pistoll: indeed 1 am two yards 
In the wast, but now I am about no wast , 

Briefly, I am about thrift you rogues you, 

I do intend to make louo to Foords wife, 

I espie entertainment in her. She carues, she 
Discourses. She gmes the lyre of inuitation. 

And eueiy part to be constured nghtly is, I am 
Syr John Falstaffss, 

Pis, He hath studied her wdl, out of honestio 
Into English. 

EaZ. Now tho roiKii’t goes, she hath all the rule 
Of her husbands i)ui*so She hath legians of angels 
Pis As many diuels attend her. 

And to her boy say 1. 

Fed, Heree's a Letter to her. Heeres another to 
misteris Page, 

*Who euen now gaue mo good eios too, examined 
my extenors with such a greedy intentiO, with the 
beames of her beautie, that it seemed as she would 
a scorged me vp hke a burning glasse. Here is ano- 
ther Letter to her, shee blares the purse too. They 
shall be Excheokers to me, and lie be cheaters to 
them both. They shall be my East and West Indies, 
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and lie trade to them both. Heere heare thou this 
Letter to mistresse Foord. And thou this to mistresse 
Page, Weele thnue Lads, we will thnue. 

Pi8t, Shall I sir Panderowes of Tiog become 2 
And by my sword wei*o steele 
Then Lucifer take all 

Nym Here take your humor Letter againe, 

For my part, I will keepe the hauior 
Of reputation And theres the humor of it 

Fal Here sirrha beare me these Letters titoly, 

Saile like my pinnice to the golden shores . 

Hence slaues, avant Vanish like hailstones, goe 
FdUtafe will leame the humor of this age, 

French thrift you rogue, my selfe and scirted Page 

Es)it FuUtafe, 
a^id the Boy 

Pis And art thou gone ^ Teastor He haue in pouch 
When thou shalt want, baco Phrygian Turke. 

Fym I haue operations in my head, which ai’e 
humors of reuenge. 

Pi8 Wilt thou reuenge 

Nyni, By Welkin and her Fairies 

Pu By wit, or sword 1 

Nym, With both the humors I will disclose this 
loue to Page He poses him with lallowes, 

*Aiid theres the humor of it 

Pis, And I to Foord will likewise tell 
How FaUtaffe varlot vilde, 

Woulde haue her loue, his doue would proue, 

And eke his bed defile. 

Nym. Let vs about it then. (on 

Pis, He second thee, sir Corporall Nym troope 

Exit oimiGs. 

Enter Mistresse Quickly, and Simple. 

Quie. M. Slender is your Masters name say you? 
Sim. I indeed that is his name. 

Quio How say you? I take it hee is somewhat a 
weakly man : 

And he has as it were a whay coloured beard. 

Sim Indeed my maisters beard is kane colored. 
Quic. Kane colour, you say well. 

And is this Letter from sir Tow, about Misteris An, 

Is it not^ 

Sim I indeed is it 

72 wete'] weate Q 2 . 


[act L 

70 


75 


80 


85 


90 


95 


[Sc. IV.] 


5 


10 


96 Let v&J Let's Q 2 . 
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SCENE IV.] the merry wmes of Windsor. 

Quic, So : and your Maister would haue me as 
it twere to speak to mistens Anm concermng him* 

I promise you my M. hath a great affeotioned mind 
to mistresse Anne himselfe And if he should know 
that I should as they say, giue my verdit for any one 15 

but himselfe, I should heare of it throughly . For 
T tell you fnend, he puts all his pnuities in me. 

Svm I by my faith you are a good staie to him 

Quvg. Am I ? I and you knew all yowd say so 
Washing, brewing, baking, all goes through my 20 

Or else it would be but a woo house, (hands, 

Sim I beshrow me, one woman to do all this, 

*Is very painfull. 

Quw, Are you auised of that^* I, I warrant you. 

Take all, and iiaie all, all goe through my hands, 25 

And he is such a honest man, and he should ohance 
To come home and hnde a man here, we should 
Haue no who with him. He is a parlowos man. 

Sim Is he indeed 

Qidc, /s he quoth you? God keepe him abroad: 30 

Lord blesse me, who knocks there/ 

For Gods sake stop into the Oountmg-house, 

While I goe see whose at doore 

He steps into the Counting-house. 

What lohn Rughg^ lohn, 

Are you come home sir alroadie? 35 

And she opens the doore 

DogU I begar I be forget my oyntment, 

Whore be lohnRughyf 

Enter John. 

Rug. Here sir, do you call/ 

Doc, I you be John Rughie^ and you be lack Riighy 
Goe run vp mot your hoelos, and bring away 40 

De oyntment in de vindoe present : 

Make hast lohn Rughie. 0 / am almost forgot 
My simplos m a boxe in de Counting-house 
0 Jeshu vat bo here, a deuella, a deuella? 

My Bapier lohn Rugby, Vat be you, vat make 45 

You in my Oounting-houso 
X tinck you be a teefo. 

Quic. /oshu blesse mo, wo aro all vndone 

Sim. 0 Lord sir no . I am no theofe, 

19, 26 and] %J Q 2 28 who] hoe Qa. 33 whoie] who *8 Qa 
doo7e] the doore Qa 35 hom^ om Qa 
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I am a Seruinginan : 

•^My ii.ime is lohn Simple, J brought a Letter sir 
Prom my M. Slender, about misteris Anne Page 
Sir /ndeed that is my commiug 

Doc I begar is dat all l John Rughg giue a ma pen 
An Thck . tarche vu pettit tarche a little. 

The Doctor icntes, 

Sim 0 God what a furious man is this^ 

Quic. Nay it is well he is no worse : 

I am glad he is so qmet 

Doc Hero giue dat same to sir Hu, it her ve chal6ge 
liegiir tell him I will cut his uase, will you^ 

Stm I sir, /le tell him so (may 

Doc Dat be veil, my Rapier John Rughy, follow 

Emt Doctor, 

Quic Well my friend, I cannot tany, tell your 
Maister 71e doo what I can for him, 

And so farewell 

Sim Maiy will /, I am glad I am got hence. 

Exit omnes. 


Enter Mutresee Page, reading of [Aot ii. 

a Letter, 


(reason, 

His. Pa Mistresse Vage 1 loue you. Aske me no 
Because theyr impossible to aUedge Your faire, 

And I am' fat. Yon loue sack, so do /: 

As J am sure I haue no mind but to loue, 

So I know you haue no hart but to grant (knowes 
A souldier doth not vse many words, wheie a 
A letter may serue for a sentence I loue you, 

And so I leaue you 

Yours Syr John Falstafe 
*Now leshu blesse me, am I methomorphised ? 

I thmke I knows not my selfe. Why what a Gods 
name doth this man see m me, that thus he ahootes 
at my honestief Well but that I knowe my owne 
heart, I should scarcely perswade my selfe I were 
hand. Why what an vnreasonable woolsack is this 
He was neuer twice m my compame, and if then I 
thought I gaue such assurauce with my eies, Ide pul 
them out, they should neuer see more hohe daies 
“^Vell, I shall trust fat men the worse while I hue for 
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SCENE I.] the meri'y toiues of toindsor. 

his sake. 0 God that I knew how to be reuengod of 
him. But 111 good time, hoeres imstresse Foord 
Enter 2[utres8e Foord 

Mis For How now Mistns Paye^ are you reading 
Loue Letters ^ How do you woman ? 

Miss Pa 0 woman I am I know not what . 

In loue vi^ to the hard eares I was neuer m such a 
case in my life 

3fis, For(L In loue, now in the name of God with 
whom 9 

Mis Pa With one that sweares ho louas me, 

And I must not choose but do the hke agame . 

I prethie looke on that Letter 

Mis For lie match yom* letter lust with the hke, 
Line for line, word for word. Only the name 
Of mibtoris Page, and misteris Foord disagrees : 

Do me the kindnes to looke vpon this. 

3Iis, Pa, Why this is nght my letter. 

0 most notorious viUame ! 

Why wliat a bladder of iniquitie is this? 

Lets be reuenged what so ere wo do. 

Ifis For, Reuenged, if wo hue weel be reuenged. 

*0 Lord if my husband should soo this Letter, 

Ifaith this would euen giuo edge to his lealousio. 

Enter Ford, Page, Pistoll and Ffym 
3[is Pa, See where our husbands are, 

Mine’s as far from lealousio. 

As I am from wrongmg him. 

Pis, Ford the words I speake are forst : 

Beware, take heed, for Falstajfe loues thy wife • 

When Pisioll lies do this 

Ford, Why sir my wife is not young. 

Pis, He wooes both yong and old, both rich and 
None comes amis. I say ho loues thy wife : (poore 

Faire wammg did I giue, take heed, 

For sommer comes, and Cuckoo birds appeare; 

Page beheuo him what he sos. Away sir Corporall 
E,vit Pistoll: {Npn, 

Nym, Syr the humor of it is, ho loues yoiu* wife, 

1 should ha borne the humor Letter to her 

I speake and I auouch tis true : My name is Nym, 
Farwell, I loue not the humor of bread and cheese 
And theres the humor of it. Exit Nym. 

Pa. The humor of it, quoth you 
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A pleasant ComecUe, of 

Heres a fellow frites humor out of his wits 

Mis Pa How now sweet hart, how dost thou? 
]!l7iter Mistresse Quichbj. 

Pa, How now man? How do you mistns Ford? 
Mis For, Well I thanke you good M. Page. 

How now husband, how chaunce thou art so me- 
lancholy ? 

Ford. Melancholy, 1 am not melancholy. 

Goe get you in, goo. 

Mis For. God saue me, see who yonder is : 

*Weele set her a worke in this businesse. 

Mis, Pa 0 sheele seme excellent. 

Now you come to see my daughter An 1 am sure 
Qftic. I forsooth that is my commmg. 

Mis. Pa. Come go in with me Come Mis. "Ford 
Mu. For. I follow you Mistresse Page. 

Exit Mistresse Ford, Mis Page, a'ivi Quickly. 
For. M. Page did you heare what these fellowes 
Pa. Yes M. For^^, what of that sir? (said.^ 

For. Do you thinke it is true that they told vsf 
Pa No by my troth do I not, 

I rather take them to bo paltry lying knaues, 

Such as rather speakes of enme, 

Then of any certaine they haue 
Of any thing And for the knight, perhaps 
He hath spoke merrily, as the fashion of fat men 
Are ; But should he loue my wife, 

Ifaith Ide tume her loose to him ' 

And what he got more of her. 

Then ill lookes, and shrowd words. 

Why let me beare the penaltie of it. 

For. Nay I do not mistrust my wife, 

Yet Ide be loth to turne thorn together, 

A man may be too confident. 

Enter Host and Shcdlow. 

Pa. Here comes my rampmg host of the garter, 
TheFs either licker in his hod, or mony lu his purse. 
That he lookes so merily. Now mine Host? 

Host. God blesse you my bully rookos, God blesse 
Cauelera Justice I say. (you. 

Shal. At hand mine host, at hand M. Fore? god den 
God den an twentie good M. Page (to you 

tell you sir we haue sport m hand. 
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SCENE I.] the met'ry wiues of Windsor. 

ffoat Tell him cauebra Justice tell him bully 
Ford, IMine Host a the garter (rooke. 

Sost What ses my bully rooke ? 

Fo7*d, A word with you sir. 

Ford and tlis Host tulles 
Shal, Harke you sir, He tell you what the sport 105 

Doctor Gayus and sir Hu are to fight, (shall bo, 

My memo Host hath had the moasuimg 
Of their weapons, and hath (oai*e 

Appomted them contrary places. Harke in your 

Host: Hast thou no shuto against my knight, 110 

My guest, my cautlhiu : 

For. None I protest : But toll him my n,imc 
Is Broole, onlio for a lost. 

Host • My hand bully : Thou shalt 
Hauo cgres and regres, and thy 115 

FTamo shall bo Brooke Sed I well bully Hector? 

Bhal, I tell you what IM Page^ T beleoue 
The Doctor as no lester, heolo laio it on : 

For tho wo be Justices and Doctois, 

And Chuich men, yet wo ai’C 120 

Tho soniics of women M. Page • 

Pa. Ti'ue maister Shallow: 

Mai: It will be found so maistor Page: 

Tit, M<ustor Shalloiv, you your selfo 
Haue bone a groat fightoi, 125 

Tho now a man of po^ico . 

Shul: M, Vage, 1 haue sooiie tho day that yong 
Tall fellowos with thoir stroke & thou passado, 

I hauo made thorn trudge Maister Page, 

A tis the hart, tho hart doth all . I 130 

*nauo scone tho day, with my two hand swoid 
I would a made you fom*e tall Fencers 
Scippod liko Rattes. 

Host, JJeio boyos, shall wo wag, shall wo wag? 

Shal, JI.i with you mine host 135 

Htit Host and Shalloxo, 

Pa Como M. Ford^ shall we to dinner ? 

I know those fellowos sticks on your mindo. 

For No in good sadnesse not m mine • 

Yot for all this Jlo try it further, 

I will not leauo it so * 140 

Come M. Tage^ shall we to dinner? 
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A pleojsant Comedie, of [act ii. 

Pa With all my hart sir, ile follow you, 

Exit omnes 

Enter Syr 7oAw, a/nd [Sc ii] 

Fal Tie not lend thee a peny. 

Pm I will retort the sum in equipage 

Fal Not a pennie; I hauo boone content you 
shuld lay my countenance to pawne. I haue grated 
vpon my good friends for 3. ropriucs, for you and 6 

your Coach-fellow iVywi, else you might a looked 
thorow a grate hke a geminy of babones. 1 am dam- 
ned in hell for sweanng to Gentlemen your good 
souldiers and tall fellowea : And when mistnsse Bri- 
get lost the handle of her Fan, 1 tooked on my ho- 10 

thou hadst it not. 

Pm. Didst thou not shared hadst thou not fif- 
teens 2 >©iioe/ 

FaZ. Season you rogue, i*oason. 

Doest thou thinke Tie mdanger my soule gratis? 15 

Tn bnefo, hang no more about mee, I am no gybit 
for you A short knife and a throng to your mannei* 

*of pickt hatch, goo. Youle not beare a Letter for me 

you i-oguo you you stand vpon your honor. Why 

thou vnconfinablo baseness thou, tis as much as I 20 

can do to keep the termes of my honor precise T, I 

my selfe sometimes, leaning the feare of God on 

the loft hand, am faine to shufiel, to filch & to lurch. 

And yet you stand vpon your honor, you rogue 

You, you. 25 

Bis I do recant . what woulst thou more of man? 

FaZ. Well, gotoo, away, no more. 

Enter Mistresse Quickly, 

Quic, Good you god den sir. 

Fal, Good den fake wife, 

Quig Not BO ant like your worahip. 30 

Fal, Fairo mayd then. 

Quic, That I am lie be swome, as my mother 
The first houre I was borne. (was 

Sir I would speake with you in pnuato. 

Fal, Say on I prothy, heeres none but my owne 35 

houshold 

Quic, Are they so? Now God blesse them, and 
make them his seruants. 

Syr I come from Mistresse Foord, 
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SCENE n.] the merry wiues of ivindsor. 

FoL, So Mistresse Foord. Goe on. 

Qido. I sir, she hath sent me to you to let you 
Ynderstand she hath roceiued your Letter, (dit 

And let me tell you, she is one stands vpon her cre- 
"Eal Well, come Mi&tens '^ord, Mistens 'Eord. 

Quig I sir, and as they say, she is not the first 
Hath bene led m a fooles paradice 

'Eal Nay prethy be bnefe my good she Mercury 
Qmic. Mary sir, sheed haue you meet her between 
eight and nine. 

*Eal So betweene eight and nine: (birding, 

Quxe, I forsooth, for then her husband goes a 
Eal, Well commend me to thy mistris, tel her 
I wiU not fade her; Boy giue her my purse. 

Quve Nay sir I haue another arant to do to you 
From mistens Eage : 

Eod. From mistens Page? I prethy what of her^ 

Quic, By my troth I think you work by /nchant- 
Els they could nouer loue you as they doo . (ments, 

Eal, Not /, I assure thee . setting the atraction of my 
Good parts aside, I vse no other inchantments • 60 

Quic Well sir, she loues you extreomly . 

And let me tell you, shees one that feares God, 

And her husband giues her leaue to do all 

For he is not halfe so lealousie as M. E<yrd is. (Fore?, 

Eal, But harke thee, hath mistens Eage & mistris 66 

Acquainted each other how dearly they loue mo 
Quic 0 God no sir there were a lest indeed. 

FoZ. WeU farwel, commend me to mistens Ford, 

I will not fade her say. 

Qwic. God be with your worship. 70 

Eoiit Mutreese Quickly, 

Enter Bardolfe, 

Bar, Sir heer^s a Gentleman, 

One M. Brooke, would speak with you, 

He hath sent you a cup of sacke. 

Eal, M. Brooke, hoes welcome . Bid him come v^) 

Such Brookes are alwaies welcome to me : 76 

A lack, will thy old bodio yet hold ont.^* 

Wdt thou after the expence of so much mony 
Be now a gainer Good bodie I thanke thee, 

And /Ic make more of thee then I ha done : 
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*Ha, ha, mistens "Ford, and mistens haue 

I caught you a the hip go too 

Entei' Foord disguised hie Brooke. 

Fo/’ God haue you sir 

FaZ. And you too, would you speak with me/* 

Fed. ]\[aiy would I bir, I am somewhat boldo to 
My n«xme is Brooke (trouble you, 

Fal Good M. Brooke your verie welcome 
For /faith sir I am a gentleman and a trauoUor, 
That haue seen somewhat. And 1 haue often heard 
That if mony goes before, all waies he ojien. 

FaL Mony is a good soiildier sir, and will on 
For, /faith sir, and I haue a bag here, 

"Would you wood helpe mo to beare it 

Fal, 0 Lord, would / could tell how to deserue 
To be your porter. 

For, That may you easily sir lohn: I haue an eai*- 
Sute to you. But good su* lohn when I haue (ncbt 
Told you my griefe, cast one eie of your owno 
Estate, since your sclfe know what tis to be 
Such an offender. 

Fal Vene well sir, proceed. 

For Sir I am deeply m louo with one Fords wife 
Of this Towne Now sn* lohn you are a gentleman 
Of good discoursing, well boloued among Ladies, 

A man of such parts that might win 20. such as she. 
Fal, 0 good sir (louo 

For, Nay beleeue it sir lohn, for tis time. Now my 

Is so grounded vi)on her, that without her louo 
I shall haidly hue, 

Fal, Haue you importimed her by any moans ^ 
Ford, No neuer Sir 

*Fal. Of what qualitie is your louo thonf 
Ford, Ifaith sir, hko a faire house sot vpon 
Another mans foundation. (mo? 

Fa?. And to what ond hauo you vnfoldod this to 

For 0 sir, when I haue told you that, I told you 

For she sir stands so pure in the firmo state (all: 
Of her hone&tie, that she is too bright to be looked 
Against . Now could I come against her 
With some detectiO, I should sooner perswade her 
Fi*om her mai*nage vow, and a hundred such nice 
Tearmes that sheelo stand vpon. 
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SCENE n.] the merry mues of ivindsor. 

FaZ Why would it apply well to the veruensie 
of your affection, (loy/* 

That another should possesse what you would en- 
Meethinks you prescribe vene proposterously 125 

To your selfe 

For. No sir, for by that nieanes should I be cer- 
taine of that which I now misdoubt 
Jal Wei M Brooke^ He first make bold with yoiu* 

Next, glue me your hand Lastly, you shall (mony, 130 

And you will, enioy Forcfe wife 
Fm\ 0 good su*. 

Yal M Broohe, I say you shall 
Ford Want no mony Syr lokn^ you shall want 
Yal, Want no Mistens Ford M. Brooke^ (none 135 

You shall want none. Euen as you came to me, 

Her spokes mate, her go between pai*fcod from me 
I may tell you M Brooke^ I am to meet her 
Between 8. and 9 for at that time the Jealous 

Ouckally knaue her husband wil be from home, 140 

Come to me soone at night, you shall know how 
I speed M. Brooke. 

*Ford Sir do you know FordJt (him not, 

Fal Hang him poore cuokaUy knaue, I know 
And yet I wrong him to call him poore. For they 145 

Say the ouckally knaue hath legions of angels, 

For the which his wife seemes to me well fauored, 

And He vse her as the key of the ouckally knaues 
Coffer, and there’s my randouowes. 

Ford. Meethinkes sir it were good that you 130 

Ford, that you might shun him. (knew 

Fal. Hang him cuokally knaue, He stare him 
Out of his wits, Ho keepe him m awe 
With this my cudgell . It shall hang like a meator 
Ore the wittoUy knaues head, M. Brooke thou shalt 165 

See I will predominate ore the peasant. 

And thou shalt he with his wife. M Brooke 
Thou shalt know him for knaue and cuckold, 

Come to me soone at night. 

Falstaffe 

Ford. What a damned epiourian is thisf 160 

My wife hath sent for him, the plot is laid 
Page is an Asse, a foola A secure Assc, 

He sooner trust an Irishman with my 
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Aquauita bottle, Sir Eu our parson with mj cheese, 

A theefe to walke my amblmg gelding, the my wife 
With her selfe then she plots, then she ruminates, 

And what she thinkes in her bait she may effect, 
Sheele breake her haii; but she will effect it 
God be praised, God be praised for my loalousio . 

Well He goe preuent him, the time drawes on. 

Better an hom'e too soono, then a minit too late, 

Gods my life cuckold, cuckold. 

Exit Ford 

Enter the Doctor and Jm man. 

Doc, lohn Rughie goe looke met your eios ore de 
And spie and you can see do parson (stall. 

Sir I cannot tell whether he be there or no, 
But I see a great many comming. 

Doc, Bully moy, mon rapier lohii Rugahte^ bogar 
Hoarmg bo not so dead as I shall make him de 
Enter Shallow^ nny Host^ and Slender, 

Fa, God saue you M. Doctor Oayus, 

Shed, How do you M Doctor/ (thee, 

Soet, God blesso thee my bully doctor, God blesse 
Doc Vat bo all you, Van to tree com for, a? 

Host, Bully to see thoe fight, to soo thee foine, to 
see thoe trauerse, to see thoe here, to see thee there, 
to see thee passe tho punto. The stock, the reuerse, 
the distance : the montnee is a dead my francoyes ^ 
Is a dead my Ethiopian? Ha what ses my gallon? 
my escuolapis? Is a dead buUios taile, is a dead? 

Doc, Bogar de jircest bo a coward lack knaue. 

He dare not shew his face 

Host, Thou art a castalhau kmg vrinall 
Hector of Greece my boy 

Shed, He hath showne himselfe the wiser man 
M. Doctor. 

Sir Hngh is a Parson, and you a Phisition, You must 
Goe with me M. Doctor. 

Host, . Pardon buUy lustice A word monsiro 
Doc, Mockwater, vat me dat? (mockwater. 

Host That IS in our English tongue, Vallor bully, 
vallor. 

Begar den I hauo as mockuater as de Inglish 
lack dog, knaue. 
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*Ho8t He will claperclaw thee titely bully. 

Doc, Claperclawe, vat be dat^ 

Host, That IS, he will make thee amends. 

Doc Begar I do looke he shal claperclaw me de, 

And lie prouoke him to do it, or lot him wag . 35 

And moreouer bully, but M Page and M ^hallow^ 

And eke cauellira ^Imder^ go you all ouer the fields 
to Brogmore^ 

Pa Sir Hugh is there, is hee^ 

Host He IS there goe see what humor hee is in, 40 

lie bring the Doctor about by the fields 
Will it do well^ 

^hal. We wil do it my host Farwel M Doctor. 

Exit all hut the Host aud Doctor, 

Doc, Begar I will kill de cowardly lack proest, 

He IS make a foole of moy 46 

Host, Let him die, but fii’st sheth your impatience, 

Throw cold water on your coUor, com go with me 
Through the fields to Frogmore^ and He bring thee 
Where mistns An Page is a feasting at a farm house, 

And thou shalt wear hir cned game : sed 7 wel bully 50 

Doc, Begar excellent vel : and if you speak pom* 
moy, I shall procure you do gesse of all de gentlemo 
mon patinces. I begar I sail. 

Host, For the which He be thy aduersary 
To misteris An Page Sed 1 well.^ 55 

Doc, I begar excellent. 

Host, Let vs wag then. 

Doc, Alon, alon, alon. 

Exit omnes, 

* Enter Syr Hugh and Simple, [Act hi. Sc. i.] 

(ospio 

Sir Hu, I pray you do so much as see if you can 
Doctor Cayus comnmig, and giue mo intelligence, 

Or bring me vrde if you please now. 

Shn, I will Sir. 

Sir Hu, /eshu pies nice, how my hart trobes, and 6 

And then she made him bodes of Eoses, (trobes, 

And a thousand fragrant poses, 

To shallow nueres. Now so kad vdge mo, my hart 

Swelles more and more. Mee thinkos I can cry 

Vone well There dwelt a man m Bdbyl(»h^ 10 

To shallow riuers and to falles, 
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A pleasant Comedie, of [act ni. 

Melodious birds sing Madrigallos 

Sim Sir here is M. Page^ and M. ShaUow^ 

Comming hither as fast as they can. (sword, 

Sir Hu Then it is verie necessary I put vp my 15 

Pi’ay give me my cowne too, marke you 

Enter Page^ shallow^ and Slender 
Pa God saue you Sir Hugh, 

Shal, God saue you M. parson (now 

Sir Hu, God plesse you all from his mercies sake 
Pa, What the word and the sword, doth that a- 20 

gi*ee woU.^ 

Sir Hu, There is reasons and causes in all things, 

I warrant you now. 

Pa, Well sir Hugli^ we are come to crane 
Your hdpe and furthei’anco in a matter 25 

Sir Hu, What is I pray you ^ 

Pa, /faith tis this sm Hugh, Thei'e is an auncient 
friend of out’s, a man of vene good soi*t, so at oddes 
*with one patience, that I am sure you would hai’tily 
gneue to see him. Now Sir Hugh, you are a schollor 30 

well red, and vene perswasiue, we would lutrcate 
you to see if you could introat him to patience. 

Sir Hu, I pray you who is it ^ Let vs know that. 

Pa, I am shure you know him, tis Doctor Cagus 
Sir Hu, I had as loeue you should tel me of a messe 35 

Ho IS an arant lowsio boggei’ly kuauo : (of poredgc, 

And he is a coward beside. 

Pa, Why Tie laie my life tis the man 
That he should hght withalL 

Elite)' Doctor and tlie Host, they 
offer to fight, 

Skal, Keep them asunder, take away their wca- 40 

Host, Disarme, let them question. (pons. 

Shal, Lot them keep their limbs hole, and hack 
our English. 

Doc, Hark van vrd m your oaro You bo vn daga 
And de /ack, coward proest. 45 

Sir Hu, Hai'ko you, let vs not bo laughing stockos 
to other mens humors By loshu I will knock your 
vnnalls about your knaues cockcomos, for missing 
your meetmgs and appointments. 

Doc, 0 leshu mine host of de garter, John Rogohy, 50 

Haue I not mot him at de place ho make apoint, 

Haue I notf 
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Bw Eu, So kad vdge me, this -is the pointment 
Witnes by my Host of the garter. (place, 

Most. Peace I say gawle and gawlia, French and 55 

Soule ourer, and bodie curer. (Wealch, 

Doc, This be verie braue, excellent 

Host. Peace I say, heare mine host of the garter, 

* Am 1 wise ? am I poUiticke ^ am I Matchaiul ^ 

Shall I lose my doctor.^ No, he giues me the motiOs 60 

And the potions Shall I lose my parson, my sir Eu ? 

No, he glues me the prouerbes, and the uouerbes 
Glue me thy hand terestiall. 

So giue me thy hand celestiall . 

So boyes of art I haue deoeiued you both, 65 

I haue directed you to wrong places. 

Your hearts are mightie, you skins are whole, 

Bardolfe laio their swords to pawne. Follow me lads 
Of peace, follow ma Ha, ra, la. Follow. Esoit Host 

SAoZ Afore God a mad host, come lot vs goe 70 

Doc. I begar haue you mooka may thus ? 

I will be euen met you my lack Host. 

Sir Hu Glue me your hand Doctor Caym 
We bo all friends : 

But for mine hosts foolish knaueiy, let me alone. 75 

Doc. I dat bo veil begar I bo friends. {E.vit omiies 

Enter M. Fo(yi*d. [Sc ii] 

F(yr. The time drawes on he shuld come to my 
Well wife, you had best worke closely, (house. 

Or I am like to goe beyond your cunning : 

I now wil seek my guesso that comes to dinner, 

And m good time see where they all arc come, 5 

Enter Shallo 2 o, Page, host, ^leridcr, Docstor, 
and sir Hugh. 

By my faith a knot well met . your welcome all. 

Pa. I thanke you good M. Ford. 

For. Welcome good M. Page, 

I would your daughter wore here. 

Pa. I thank you sir, sho is very woll at homo 10 

Blen. Father Page I hope I haue your consent 
For Mistens Anne^ 

*Pa. You hauo sonne Blender, but my wife here. 

Is altogether for maister Doctor. • 

Doc. Begar I tanck her hartily 15 

'S.ost. But what say you to yong Maister Fenton"^ 

He capers, he daimces, he writes verses, he smeUes 

70 let vs] let li. 4 gv/isse that coiiiesl gimt^ that come Q 2 
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All April and May . he wil cary it, *he wil cant, 

Tis in his betmes he -w"!! cante. 

Pa My host not with my oOsent . the gentleman is 
Wilde, he knowos too much . If he take her, 

Let him take her simply for my goods goes 
With my hkmg, and my liking goes not that way. 

For Well I pray go home with me to dinner 
Besides your cheare He shew you wondei*s He 
Shew you a monster You shall go with me 
M, Page, and so shall you sir and you Maistei* 

Doctor (two : 

S. Bu If there be one in the company, I shal make 
Doc. And dere bo ven to, I sail make de tird . 

Sir Hm, In your teeth for shame, (fairer 

^kal wel, wel, God be with you, we shall haue the 
Wooing at Maibter Vages: 

Exit ^Ivallow and Bleiider^ 

Host He to my honest knight sir lohn FaUtafe, 

And drinke Canary with him. Exit host 

Ford I may chance to make him drinke in pipe 
Pirst come gentlemen. Eiit omnes. (wino. 

Enter Mutresse Ford^ mth tioo of her 97iejij and 
a great hucL huslet. 

Mie Fo7, Sirrha, if your M. aske you whither 
You carry this basket, say to the Laimderei’s, 

I hope you know how to bestow itf 

Ser I warrant you mistens. Exit seruant. 

*Mis For, Go get you m Well sir Ioh7i, 

I beleeue I shall some you such a tnck, 

You shall haue little mind to come againe. 

Enter Sir John, 

Fal, Haue I caught my heauonhe lewolf 
Why now lot me die I haue liuod long inough, 

This IS the happie houro 1 haue desii*ed to soo, 

Xow shall I sm in my T\ish, 

I would thy husband were dead 

Mis, For, Why how then sir lohni 

Fal By the Lord, Ide make thee my Ladie. 

Mis Fm\ Alas sir lohn, I should be a verie simple 
Ladle. 

Fed Goe*too, I see how thy eie doth emulate 
the Diamond. 

And how the arched lient of thy brow 
"Would become the ship tire, the tire vellot, 
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SCENE III.] the w^TTy wiues of Windsor, 

Or anie Venetian attire, I see it (better 

Mis, For, A plaine kerchor sir lohn, would fit me 
Fal, By the Lord thou art a traitor to saie so 
What made me loue thee^ Let that perswade thee 
Ther’s somewhat extraordmane in thee : Goe too 25 

I loue thee . 

Mistris Ford^ I cannot cog, I cannot prate, like one 
Of these fellowes that smels like Buckleis-berie, 

In simple time, but I loue thee. 

And none but thee 30 

Mis, 'For, Sir loJm^ I am afi’aid you loue mistoris 
Fal I thou mightest as well saie {Pcuje, 

I loue to walke by the Counter gate, 

Which is as hateful! to me 

As the reake of a lime kill. $5 

* Enter Mistresse Page, 

Mis, Pa, Mistresse Ford^ Mis. Ford^ where are you? 

Mis, For, 0 Lord step aside good su* lohn 

Falstaffe stands behind the aras 
How now Misteris Page whats the matter? 

Mu, Pa, Why your husband woman is cOming, 

With halfe ^¥ind8or at his heoles, 40 

To looke for a gentleman that ho ses 
Is hid m his house • his wifes sweet hart 

Mis. For Speak louder. But I hope tis not true 
Mistens Page 

Mis, Pa, Tis too true woman. Therefore if you 45 

Haue any here, away with him, or your vndono for 
euer. 

Mis, For, Alas mistresse Page, what shall / do? 

Here is a gentleman my friend, how shall I do.^* 

Mis, Pa, Gode body woman, do not stand what 50 

shal I do, and what shall I do. Better any shift, rather 
then you shamed. Looke heere, here’s a buck-bas- 
ket, if hee be a man of any reasonable sise, heelo in 
here. 

Mu, For, Alas I feare ho is too big. 55 

Fal, Let me see, let me see. He in, Ho in. 

Follow your friends counselL {Aside 

Mu, Pa, Fie sir John is this your loue? Go too. 

Fal, I loue thee, and none but thee : 

Helpe me to conuey me hence, GO 

lie neuer come here more. 
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"^Sir John goes into the basket, they put cloathes ouer him, 
the tioo imn carrier it away "^oord meetes it, and all 
the rest. Page, Doctor, Priest, lender, Shallow 
Ford, Come pray along, you shall see all. 

How now who goes heai'e whither goes this / 

Whither goes it? set it downe. 

Mis, For. Now let it go, you had best meddle with 
l)uck-w ashing. 

Ford Buck, good buck, pray come along, 

Maister Page take my keyes helpe to search. Good 
Sir Hugh pray come along, helpe a little, a little, 

He shew you all. 

Sir Hu By leshu those are lealosies & distomperes 

Bdiit omnes 

Mis. Pa, He is in a pittifuU taking. 

Mis I wonder what he thought 
WTiS my husband bad them set downe the basket 
Mis, Pa, Hang him dishonest slaue, we cannot vse 
Him bad mough. This is excellent for your 
Husbands loalousie 

Ml, For, Alas poore soule it gneucs me at the hait. 
But this will be a moanes to make him cease 
His iealous fits, if Falstafes loue mcrease. 

Mis Pa. Nay we wil send to Fcdstafe once agam, 

Tis great pittie we should leaue him : 

What wines may be meny, and yet honest too. 

Mi For. Shall we be cOdemnd because we laugh? 

Tis old, but true . still sowes eate all the draffe 
Fnter all. 

Mis, Pa, Here comes your husband, stand aside. 

For. I can find no body within, it may be he hed. 
Mk Pa, Did you hearo that ? 

Mis. For. I, I, peace. 

For, Well Ho not lot it go so, yet Ho tno further. 

S, Hu, By leshu if there be any body in tho latchin 
Or the cuberts, or the presso, or the buttery, 

/ am an arrant lew : Now Ood plosse me • 

You seme me well, do you not.^ 

Pa, Pie M. Ford you are too blame 
Mis, Pa, Ifaith tis not well M. Ford to suspect 
Her thus without causo 

Dog, No by my trot it be no veil 
For. Wei I pray bear with me, M. Fage pardO me 
T suffer for it, I suffer for it . (now 

Sir Hu: You suffer for a bad conscience looke you 
88 ’[Vhat'l What, Q3 97 cause] a cause Qs 
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SCENE irr.] the merry wmes of Windsor. 

^ord: Well I pray no more, another time Tie tell 
you all 

The mean time go dine with me, pardo me wife, 

I am sone. M. VcLge pray goe m to dinner, 

Another time Tie tell you all 

Pa .• Wei let it be so, and to morrow I muite you all 
To my house to dinner . and in the morning wecle 
A birdmg, I hauo an excellent Hauke for the bush. 

Fore? Let it be so . Come M Pa^re, come wife ; 
I pray you come in all, your welcome, pray come 

Bir Hu: By so kod vdgme, M. l^ordes is (m. 

Not in his right wittes , 

EjDit omic$ 

Enter Sir John Fahtafe, 

Fal: Basrdolfe brew me a pottle sack presently. 

Bar: With Egges sir^ 

FdL: Simply of it selfe, Tie none of these pullets 
Tn my drmke goe make haste. (spermo 

Haue I liued to be earned in a basket 
and thi'owne into the Thames like a bai‘ow of But- 
chors offoU. Well, and I be senied such another 
tncke, He giue them leaue to take out my braines 
and butter them, and giue thorn to a dog for a uow- 
yeares gift. Sblood, the rogues slided me in with as 
little remorse as if they had gone to drowno a blind 
bitches puppies in the htter: and they might know 
by my sise I haue a kind of alacntie in sinking: and 
the bottom had bin as deep as hell I should downe. 
I had bene drowned, but that the shore was sholme 
and somewhat shallowo : a death that I abhorre. 
For you know the watei* swellos a man , and what a 
thmg should I haue bone who I had bene swelled? 
By the Loid a mountame of money. Now is the 
Socke brewed? 

Bar. I sir, there’s a woman below would spoako 
with you. 

FaL Bid her come vp. Lot me put some Saokc 
among this cold water, for my belly is as cold as if I 
had swallowed snow-balles for pillea, 

Erdeft Mistresse Quickly 
Now whats the newes with you ? 

Qatc. I come from misteris Ford forsooth. 

FaL Misteris Fo^'d, I haue had Ford inough, 

1 haue bene throwne into the Ford, my belly is full 
112 Fordes] Fooid Q 2 [Sc. v.] Qa adds and Bardolfe, 6, 
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Of Foi*d : she hath tickled mee. 

Qmc 0 Lord sir, she is the soiTOwfullest woman 
that her seniants iiubtooke, that euer hued And sir, 
she would desire you of all loues you will meet her 
once againe, to morrow sir, betweeue ton and elo- 
uen, and she hopes to make amends for all. 

'Eal Ten, and eleuen, saiest thou 
* Quio I forsooth 

Fal Well, tell her He moot her. Let her but think 
Of mans frailtie Lot her ludge what man is, 

And then thinke of me. And so farwell 
Qim, Youle not failo sir.^ 

EjGit mistresBC Quickly 

Eal, I will not failo Commend me to her. 

I wondoi* 1 hearo not of M. Brooke^ I liko his 
Mony well By the masso hero he is 
Enter Brooke 
Eor God saue you sir 

Fa^. Welcome good M. Brooke. You como to 
know how matters goes 
Ford. Thats my camming indeed sir lohn. 

Fal. M. Brooke I will not lie to you air, 

I was there at my appomtod time 
For. And how sped you sir.^ 

Eal Vene ilfauourodly sir. 

For Why sir, did she change her determination 
Fid. No M. Brooke, but you abiU heare After we 
had kissed and imbniced, and as it were cucn amid 
the prologue of our incounter, who should come, 
but the lealous knaue her husband, and a rabble of 
his companions at his heoles, thither prouoked and 
instigated by his distemper. And what to do thinke 
youf to search for his wiues lone. Euon so, plainly 
so 

For. While ye wore there 
Fal. Whilst I was there. 

For. And did ho soaroh and could not find you/ 

Fal. You shall heare sir, as Ood would haue it, 

A litle before comes mo one Payee wife, 

* Glues her intoUigenco of her husbands 
Approach . and by her inucntion, and Fords wiues 
Distraction, conueyd mo into a buck-basket. 

Eord. A buck basket ’ 

Ecd. By the Lord a buck basket, rammed me in 
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SCENE V.] the merry wiues of Windsor. 

With foule shirts, stoldns, greasie napkins, 

That M. Broohe^ there was a compound of the most 
Yillanous smel, that euer offended nostrill 
Tie tell you M. Broole, by the Lord for your sake 
I suffered three egregious deaths First to bo 
Crammed like a good bilbo, in the circomforence 
Of a pack, Hilt to point, heele to head : and then to 
Be stewed m my owno grease hko a Dutch dish . 

A man of my ladney ; by the Lord it was maniell I 
Escaped sufi&cation; and in the heat of all this, 

To be throwne into Thames hke a hoi'shoo hot . 

Maister Broohe^ thinke of that hissing heate, Maistor 
Broohe. 

EordL Well sir then my shute is void^ 

Youle vndertake it no more? 

FgH. M. Brooke^ Tie bo throwne mto Etna 
As I haue bene in the Thames, 

Ere I thus leaue her : I haue recoiued 
Another appointment of meetmg. 

Between ten and eleuen is the houre 

’Eord: Why sir, tis almost ten aJreadie * 

Ea?; Is it? why then will I addresse my solfe 
For my appointment . M. Brooke, come to me soone 
At mght, and you shall know how T speed, 

And the end shall be, you shall onioy her louo 
You shall cuckold "Soord: Come to moe soone at 
at mght. Ecsit l^aUtaffe 

*For, Ts this a dreamed Is it a vision? 

Maister "Eord, maister Fore?, awake maistor Fore?, 

There is a hole made in your host coat M Fore?, 

And a man shall not only endure this wrong. 

But shall stand vnder the taimt of names, 

Lijbdfer is a good name, Barhason good : good 
Diuels names But cuckold, wittold, godoso 
The diuel himselfe hath not such a name . 

And they may hang hats here, and napkins here 
Vpon my homes . Well Tie homo, I font him, 

And vnlesse the diuol himselfo should aide him, 

He search vnpossible places : Tlo about it, 

Least I repent too late : 

BxU ormm, 

Bnter M. ’Eentorh, Vage, and mietresae 

Quickly, (resolue, 

Fe7i: Tell me sweet Nan, how doest thou yet 
89 I thus] thus X Q 2 97, 98 ab a«] at Qa. [Sc. iv.] Page] 
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A pleasant Gormdie, of [act ui. 

Shall foolish blender haue thee to his wife/ 

Or one as wise as he, the learned Doctor ^ 

Shall such as they enioy thy maiden hart ^ 

Thou knowst that I haue alwaies loued thee deare, 5 

And thou hast oft tunes swore the like to me 

An: Good M. "Fenton^ you may assui’e youi* selfe 
My hart is setlod ypon none hut you, 

Tis as my father and mother please . 

Get their consent, you quickly shall haue mine. 10 

F&ii • Thy father thinks I loue thee for his wealth, 

Tho I must needs confesso at first that drew me, 

But since thy vertuos wiped that trash away, 

I loue thee Nan^ and so deare is it set. 

That whilst I hue, I nere shall thee forgot 15 

[Qwic.*] *Qodos pitie hero comes her father. 

Eiiter if. Page his mje, M Shallow^ and Slender. 

Pa M P*efntoti T pray what make you here/ 

You know my answore sir, shoes not for you : 

Knowing my vow, to blame to vse mo thus. 

Feiu But hoai‘e me speake sir. 20 

Pa Pray sir get you gon Como hither daughter, 

Sonne ^le-nder lot mo s^Kjak with you. {theg whisper. 

Qiuo Spoako to Mistoiis Page. 

Feni. Pray mistens Page let mo haue your cOsont. 

Mis. P«. Ifaith M, F^mtd tis as my husband please 25 

Por my part He neither hinder you, nor further 
Qxdc How say you this was my doings/ (you 
I bid you sjiocike to mistcris Page 

Fesu Hero nurse, theres a brace of angels to drink, 

Y'^orke what thou canst for mo, farwell. Fm. 30 

Quic, By my troth so I will, good hart. {Sledor 
Pa. Como wife, you an / will in, weelo leaue M. 

And my daughter to talko togothor. M, Shallow^ 

You may stay sir if you jdoaso 

Eidt Page aixd his wife 

Shal. Mary I thanko you for that ; 35 

To her cousin, to her 

Sim. Ifaith I know not what to say. 

An. Now M Ble^ider, whats your will 2 (Aw, 

^len. Godeso, theres a /ost indeed why misteris 
T neuer made wil yet . I thak God I am wise inough 40 

ShaZ. Pio cuBHO fie, thou art not right, (for that 
0 thou hadst a father. 

16 [Quo*] from the catohwoid 19 to hlamel too Uame you ate Q^. 
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^len, T had a father misteris Anm^ good vnolo 
Tell the lest how my father stole the goose out of 
The hcnlofL All this is nought, harko you mistrosse 45 

Anne 

*ShaL He will make you ioyiiter of throe hun- 
dred poiuid a ycare, he shall make you a Gentle- 
woman. 

Slend. I be God that 1 viU, como cut and long 50 

taile, as good as tuiy is in (Hostcrahire^ vnder the de- 
gree of a Squire 

An 0 God how many grosse faults are hid, 

And couored in thi*ee bundled pound a ye«iro^ 

Well M Blender, within a day or two lie tell you 56 

more. 

JSlend, I thmiko you good inistens Anne, mcle I 
shall haue her. 

Quic, M SAallom, M J^ccffe would pray you to 
come you, and you M. Slender, and you mistris An, fiO 

Slend, Well Nurse, if youle spoako for me, 

Ho giue you more then Ho talke of. 

Exit omneB hut Quickly 

Qmc. Indeed I will, Ho speako what T can for you, 

But specially for M. Ee7it09i : 

But specially of all for my Maister. 05 

And indeed I will do what I cun for them all three. 

Exit. 

Enter muterie Ford mid her two men [Act iv. Su, ii] 

Mis. For. Do you hoaref when your M. comes 
take vp this basket as you did before, and if your M. 
bid you set it downe, obey him, 

Ser. I will forsooth. 

Enter Syr John. 

Mis, For. Syr John welcome. 5 

Fal. What are you sure of your husbiind now/ 

Mis For. He is gone a hirding sir loJm, and 1 hoiie 
will not come homo yet. 

* Enter 7mstrtiS8e Page 
Gods body hero is mistens Page, 

Stop behind the arras good sir John. 10 

He steps hekind the arras 

Mis. Pa. IMistons Ford, why woman your husband 
IS m his old vaine agaiiie, bees oommmg to soiiroh 
for your sweet heart, but I am glad ho is not hero 
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A pleasant Ccnnedie, of [act iv. 

Mis For 0 God mistens Page the knight is here, 

"What shall I do*^ 15 

Mis Pa Why then youV vndone wom*iii, viiles 
you make some meanes to shift him away 
J/i9. Par Alas I know no meanes, viilebse 
we x>ut him in the basket agame. 

Fal No He come no more in the basket, 20 

He creep v]^) into the chimney (Img pceces. 

Mis Por There they vse to discharge their Fow- 

Fal Why then Ho goe out of doores 

Mi Pa Then your vndone, your but a dead man. 

Pal For Gods sake deuise any extremitie, 25 

Rather then a mischiefe 

Mhs Pa Alas I know not what meanes to make, 

If there wei*e any womans aiiparell would fit him, 

He might put on a gowne and a mufler, 

And so escape. 30 

Ml PoK Thats wel remembred, my maids Aunt 
of Brainford, hath a gowne aboue. 

2[i 8 Fa, And she is altogether as fat as he. 

Mis, For, I that will serue him of my word 
Mis Pa Gome goe "with me sir lohi, Ho helpe to 35 

dresse you. 

Pul Come for God sake, any thing. 

Exit Mis Page, <Sj Sir John, 

*Ent(T M. Ford, Fage, Priest, Shallow, the two men 
curries the basket, and Ford meets %t. 

For Come along I pray, you shal know the cause, 

How now whither goe youf Ha whither go you.^^ 

Set downe the basket you ssaue, 40 

You panderly rogue set it downe. (thus ? 

Mis, For. What is the reason that you vse me 
For, Come hither set downe the basket, 

Misteris Foid the modest woman, 

Mistei'is Ford the vertuous woman, 45 

She that hath the lealous foole to her husband, 

I mistrust you without cause do I not? 

Mis For. I Gods my record do you. And if 
you mistrust me in any ill sort. 

Ford, W'ell sed brazen face, hold it out, 60 

You youth in a basket, come out here, 
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Pnll out the cloathos, fc>eai*ch (cloatlieti ** 

Hu leshii i>lesso me, will you pull \p your wiues 
Pa Fie M Foid you are not to go abi*oad if you 
be in these fits 

Sir Hu, By so kad vdgo rue, tis vcrio iioccssime 
He were i)ut in iiethleni 

For, M. Vage^ as 1 am ,ui honest man M 
There wfis one conueyd out of my house heie ye- 
sterday out of tins basket, why may ho not he hero 
now 9 

J/i. For Como niistris bring the old woma 

For Old woman, what old woman (downo 
Mi Tor Why my maidens Ant, OdlUZ of Bra in ford 
A witch, hauo I not forewarned her my house, 

Alas "WO are simple we, we know not what 

*/s brought to p^isse vndor the colour of foitunc- 

Telling Come downs you witch, come downo 

Enter FuUtafe disguised Ide an old wonut 7 i^ and mi- 
steris Page idth him, Ford heates him, and hee 
7*imnes away. 

Away you witch get you gone (indeed, 

Sir Ru By loshu I verily thinke she is a witch 
I ospiod Nuidor her muflcr a great beard. 

Ford, Pray come helpe me to search, pmy now 
Pa Come wcele go for his minds sake. 

Em omnes 

2fi, For, By my troth ho beat him most o^treamly 
Mi, Pa. I am glad of it, what shall wo proceed any 
further? 

Mi For, No faith, now if you -will let vs toll our 
husbands of it. For mine I am sure hath {ilmost fret- 
ted himselfe to death 

Mi, Pa, Content, come weelo goo tell them all, 
And as they agieo, so will wo pixjoood Eiit both. 

Enter Host and BardoJfe, 

Bar, Syr heoi*e l)c three Gentlemen come from 
the Duke the Staiiger sir, would haue your horse. 

Host. The Duke, what Duke? lot me speake with 
the Gentlemen, do they spoake English f 
Bar, lie call them to you sir. 

Host, No Burdolfe, lot them alone, Ho sauce them : 
They haue had my house a wocko at command, 

I haue turned away my other guesse, 
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They shall haiie my horses Bardolfe^ 

They must come off. He sawce them. Esoit oimies. 
Enter Ford, Faye, tkeir wiues, Shallow, and Slen- 
dev. Syr Jlu 

*Ford, Well wife, heei*e take my hand, \’i)ou my 
soule I loue thee dearer then I do my life, and loy I 
hnue so true and constant wife, my lealousie shall 
neuer more offend thee. 

Jfi. For Sir I am glad, & that which I haiie done. 
Was nothing else hut mirth and modestie 

Fa, I mistena Yord, Falstafe hath all the gi'iefe, 
And in this kiiauerie my wife was the chiefe 

Ml. Pa. No knaiiery husband, it was honest mirth 
Hiu Indeed it was good pastimes & merriments 
Mi8. For But sweete heart shall wee leaue olde 
'Falstaffe so 2 

J/w. Pa. 0 by no meanes, send to him againe. 

Pa. I do not thinke heele come being so much 
deceiued 

For. Let me alone, He to him once again like 
Brooke, and know his mind whether heele come 
or not. (come 

Pa There must he some plot laide, or heele not 
Mis. Pa. Let vs alone for that. Heai’o my demce. 
Oft haue you heard since Home the hunter dyed. 

That women to aflEnght their htle children, 

Ses that he walkes in shape of a great stagge 
Now for that l^aUtaffe hath bene so decerned, 

As that he dares not venture to the house, 

Weele send him word to meet vs in the field, 

Disguised hke Home, with huge horns on his head. 

The houre shalbe lust betweene twolue and one, 

And at that time we wiU meet him both 
Then would I haue you present there at hand, 

With htle boyes disguised and dressed like Fayries, 

For to affnght fat ¥alstafe in the woods. 

*And then to make a period to the lest, 

Tell FaZstaffe all, I thmke this will do best. 

Pa. Tis excellent, and my daughter An?ie, 

Shall like a htle Fayne be disguised 

J/ts Pa. And in that Masko He make the Doctor 
steale my daughter An, & ere my husband knowes 
it, to came her to Church, and marne her (boyes? 
Mis For. But who will buy the silkes to tyre the 
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SCENE IV.] the nien'y wines of ^vindsor. 

Pa. That will I do, and ui a rolie of white 
He death my daughter, and «adiiortise Slender 
To know her by that signe, and htoale her thouoe, 

And vnknowne to my wife, hliall manie her 

Ha. So kad ^dge mo the douises m excellent 45 

I will also bo theie, and be like a /ackanapos, 

And jnuch him most ciuolly for his lochories 

Hit. Pa ^Vhy then wo are leuonged sufficiently 
Fust he was cairioil and tlu'owne in the Thames, 

Next beaten well, / <im suie }oulo wituea that. CO 

lilz. For He lay my life this makes him nothing fat. 

Pa AVell lots about this stiahigem, I long 
To see deceit deceiued, and wrong liauo wiong 

For, Well send to Falstajfe, and if ho come thithei*, 

Twill make vs smile and laugh one monoth togi- 55 

ther Flit omne^. 

Filter Jloht and Simple. (skin.** [Sc \.] 

Hobi 'Wliat ^\ould thou haiie boorc, what thick- 
Speako, bi*oath, discus, ahoit, quick, briefe, snap. 

Sun. Sir, I am scut fio my M to bir lo/m Falstafe. 

Ho^t Sir lo/niy thoros his Castle, his standing bod, 
hie* tmndle bed, liis dnimber is ixiuitod about with 5 

the story of the prodig<ill, fresh and new, go knock, 
hcele speak like an Antntiopliiginian to thee : 

*Knock I sa^ . 

Sun. Sir I should speak with tin old woman that 
went vj) into his chamber. 10 

Host. All old woman, the knight may be loblwd, 

He call bully knight, bully sir John Si)eake from thy 
Lungs military • it is thine host, thy Eiihesian calls. 

FaL Now mine Host. 

Host: Here is a Holiemian t,ii*ter bully, tanies the 15 

comming dowuo of the fot woman Let her deseed 
bully, lot her descend, my chambers are honorable, 
pah priuasio, fio. 

Fal. Indeed mine host thoie was a fit woman with 
But she IS gone (mo, 20 

Filter Sir John 

Sim. Pi.iy sir w<is it not the wise woman of Brain- 
ford^ 

Fal Many was it IVrussolshell, what would you/* 

Sm. MaiTy sir my maistor SlemUr sent mo to her. 

To know whether one Fiin that hath his chaine, 26 

Cousoned him of it, or no, 

46 deiiues] dtuite (L v 7 Anti ipophiginian\ Ant}ipoph%gtm 
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A pleasant Corned le, of [act it. 

Fa?. I talked with the woman about it, 

SttiU And I pi ay sir what ses she ^ 

Fal. Marry she ses the very same man that 
Beguiled maister hlender of his chaiiie, 00 

Gousoned him of it 

Si/« May I he bolJe to tell luy inaistoi so sir? 

Fa?. I tike, who moie bolde 

Sw?i I thanke you sii, I shall make iny inaistei \ 
glad man at these t\ dings, God bo with you sii 35 

Host, Thou ait claikly sii lohn^ thou ait clukly, 

Was there a wise woman wutli thee^ 

Fal. Marry was theie mine host, one that taught 
^Mc moie wit then I learned this 7. yeare, 

And I iiaid nothing foi it, 40 

But was paid h»r my leaimng 

Fntei Baidolfe 

Bat 0 Loid sii cousonage, pLiino eousonage 
Mo>tt "Why mmi, wheie be my hoi ses ’ wlioie bo 
the Gei manes? 

Bar. Rid away with } 0 ur hoi ses 45 

Aftei I came beyond Maidenhead, 

They liiuig me in a slow of myio, & away they lan 
FiiiiJ Doctor. 

Dot. AVhere be my Host de gartyie.^ 

Ho'it. 0 here sii in iiorplexitic. 

Doc. I cannot tell >ad bo dad, 50 

But begar I will toll you ^.m ting. 

Deal’ bo a Garmaino Duke come to de Coiut, 

Has cosened all de host of Branford^ 

And Redding: begai* I tell you for good will, 

Ha, ha, mine Host, am I euen met youf Fvit. 55 

Enter Sir Hugh 

Si? Hu "Wlieie is mine Host of the gartyr ? 

Xow my Host, I would dosiie you looke you now, 

To haue a cajo of your entertainments, 

Foi there is thiee soi’ts of coson gaiinombles, 

Js cosen all the Host of Maidonhetul & Readings, 60 

Now you aie an honest man, and a scuniy Inig- 
gerly lowsie knaue beside 
And can point wrong places, 

/ tell you for good will, giato why mine Host E^lt 

Host. I am cosened and coy Bardol/e, 65 

Sweet knight assist me, / am cosened. Ejut 

Fa?. Would «dl the woiell weie coboiied for mo. 
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SCENE V.] the merry wines of ivbidsor, 

*For I am coiisoned and beaten too. 

Well, I neuer pros 2 >ered binco I forswoio 
j\ry &eKe at Pnm&i'o: and my winde 
Weie but long mougb to say my x^rayois, 

Ide repent, now fmm whence coino you^ 

Enter Quiclh/ 

Qiito Fiom the two parties foi*bOoth. 

Fa? The diucll take the one 2 >artie, 

And bis dam the otbci, 

And theyle be both bestowed 
I haue endured iiioio for their sakes, 

Then man is able to endure 

Quit 0 Loid bir, they aio the sorowfulst creatiuos 
That euer hued specicxU} mistres&e Ford^ 

Her husband hath boatoii her that she is all 
Blacke and blow poore soule 

Fal What tellest me of blacke and blew, 

T haue bene be«iten all the coloui*s in the Rainbow, 

And in my esct^ 2 )o like to a beiio ajipiohended 
For a witch of Jhainford^ and set m the stockes. 

Quic, Well sir, she is a sorrowfuU woman, 

And I ho 2 )e when you heare my errant, 

Youle bo jiorswaded to the contiaria 

Fa? Come goe with me into my chamber, lie 
heare thee Ent 

Enter Host and Fenton 

Hobt, Speake not to mo sir, my mind is hoauie, 

I haue had a great losse 

Pen, Yot heare me, and .is I am a gentleman. 

He giue you a hundred pound toward your losse. 

Ifo'^K Well sir lie heaie you, and at lo.ist kooi) your 
counsell 

Pen Th5 thus my host. Tis not vnkiiown to you, 
*The feruent louo I bearo to young Anne P(X(je,^ 

And mutally her loue ag.une to mco 
But her father still against her ohoiso, 

Doth seeke to mai*no her to foolish Slendir, 

And in a robe of white this night disgmsed, 

Wherein fat Fahtajfe had a mightio sc<iro, 

Must Slefider take her and came her to Cfdlen, 

And there ynknowne to any, mnrrie her 
Now her mother still against that match, 

And firme for Doctor Gayne^ in a robe of red 
By her deuico, the Dochir must steale her thence. 
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A pleasant Comedie, of [act iv. 

And she hath giuen consent to goe with him. 

ffoso. Now which meanfc, she to deceiue, father or 20 

mother 

Fen Both my good Host, to go along with me 
Now here it rests, that you would procure a juiest, 

And tarrie readie at the appointment place, 

To giue our harts vnited m«itrimome. (among the^ 25 

Rost. But how will you come to steale her fiom 
^en That hath sweet JVa^i and I agi*eed v^ion, 

And by a robe of white, the which she weares, 

AVith nbones i>endant flaiung bout her head, 

I shalbe sure to know her, and conuey her thence, 30 

And bnng her whore the priest abides our oOmmg, 

And by thy furtherance there be married. 

Most Well, husband yom* deuice, He to the Vie.ir, 

Bring you the maide, you shall not lacko a Pnest 

Fetu So shall I cuermoro be bound vnto thee 35 

Besides He alwaies bo thy faithfull fneiid 

Mint omim. 

Enter air John with a Bmka head *opon him [Ac'J V. ScENK v.] 
Fal This IS the third time, well /le venter, 

They say there is good luck in old numbci>i, 

I(me transformed himselfe into a bull, 

*And 1 am here a Stag, and I thinke the fattest 

In all WindaoT forrest well 1 stand here 5 

For Horne the hunter, waiting my Does commiug. 

Enter miatria Yage^ and miatria T^ord. 

Mia Pa Sir lohi^ where are you? 

Fo^. Art thou come my doe? what and thou too.-^ 

Welcome Ladies 

Mi. For. 1 1 sir lohn^ / see you will not faile, 10 

Therefore you deserue fai* better then our loues, 

But it grieues me for your late crosses 
Fa^ This makes amends for all. 

Come dimde me betwoene you, each a hanch, 

For my horns He bequeath tho to your husbands, 15 

Do I speak like Home the hunter, ha^ 

Mu. Pa God forgiue me, what noise is this? 

There u a noiae of homes, the two women run aicag. 

Enter dr Hugh like a Satyre, and hoyes dreat like Fayries, 
mtatrease Qmchly, like the Queene of Pay 7 i£a: they 
sing a song ahovi him, and afterward apeahe. 

(groues, 

Q^%c\ You FajTies that do haimt these shady 
2 oM\ odde Q ^ 10 J /] I Qj 
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SCENE V.] the mer)'y ivines of Windsor, 

Looke round about tho wood if you can espie 
A mortall that doth haunt our sacred round 20 

If such a ono you can cspie, giue him his due, 

And leaue not till you pinch him blacko and blow 
Giuo them their charge oi*o they pai't away. 

Sir Hn Come hither Ymne^ gf) to the couiitrio 

houses, 25 

And when you finde a slut that hos a sleepe, 

And all liei* dishes foule, and loomo vnswopt, 

With youi* long nailes lunch her till she crio, 

*And sweare to mend her sluttish huswiferie 

Fai I warrant you I will i)Oi*forine }our \mIL 30 

Where is Pead? go you & see where Brokers 
And Foxc-eyod Seriants with their inaso, (sleep, 

Goo laie the Proctora m the street, 

And pinch the lowsio Seriants face . 

Spare none of those when they are a bed, 35 

But such whose nose lookes plow and red. 

§14^, Away begon, his mind fulfill, 

And looke that none of you stand still 
Some do that thmg, some do this, 

All do something, none amis. 40 

Hir Hu I smell a man of middle earth 
Fal, God blesso mo from that wealch Fairie. 

(^uic Looke euory one about this round, 

And if that any hero be found, 

Eor his presumption in this place, 45 

Spare neither leggo, armo, head, nor face 

Sir Hu, See I haue spied ono by good luck, 

His bodie man, his head a buck. 

Fal God send me good fortune now, and f care 
Quvo. Go strait, and do as I commauud, (not. 50 

And take a Taper in your hand. 

And set it to Ins fingers endes. 

And if you see it him offends, 

And that he startoth at the fiame, 

Then is he morhill, know his name . 55 

If with an F it doth begin, 

Why then bo shuro ho is full of sin. 

About it then, and know the truth. 

Of this same motamoii>hisod youth 

Sir Hu, Giuo me tho Tai>ors, T will try 00 

And if that ho louo vonory. 
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*They put the Tapt^n to hi^ and he starib. 

Sir Hu It IS light indeed, lie is full of lecheries 
and iniquitie. 

Quic A little distant from him stand, 

And euery one take hand in hand, 

And compasse him '^Mthiii a img, 

Pirst pinch him well, and attoi sing. 

IJdL tiuy pnuh him^ mid suig ahovt him, d the Doc- 
to/ to/ueh one uay S steales avay a hoy in red And 
Slendei a mother way he tales a hoy %/i g/eene* And 
Fenton hte/de^i muteris Anne, being in white And 
a uoy^p of hunting is made uithin and all the ’Qui- 
nes iiniiie aiiay, Falstaffe pulles of his hucl% head, 
a ltd /IASS ip And enttrs M. Pa/je, M Foid^ and 
their uiVLS, M &halloif^. Sir Hugh 

Fid Home the hunter tpioth }oii am I a ghost/ 
Sblood the Paines hath luaclo a ghost of me 
Wliat hunting at this time at night 
He lay my life the mad Pi nice of IPof/ts 
Is stealing Ins fatheis Deaio How iioi\ who h«iue 
we here, what is all Windi^o/ stimiig?^ Aio }oii thciof 

ShaL God sane you sii John Falstafe, 

Sir Hu God plcsse you sir lohn, God plesse you. 

Pa Why how now sir John, what a i>air of horns 
in 3 our hand ^ 

Fo! Those homes ho meiit to jilace \pon my 
And M B/oole and ho should be tho men (head. 

Why how now sir John, why aic ^’’ou thus amazed? 

Wo know tho Fames man that innched 30U so, 

Your thi owing in tho Tluimes, j^our beating well, 

*-And whats to come sii John, that can we tell 

J/a Pa Sir John tis thus, your dishonest meanes 
To call our ci edits into question, 

Did make vs \ndertake to oui best, 

To tuine your leaud lust to a merry lest. 

Fal Test, tis well, haue I lined to these yeai’es 
To be gulled now, now to bo ndden/ 

Why then these w^eio not Vames^ 

2[%8 Pa No sir John but boyes. 

Fal By the Lord I was twice or thnse m tho 
They vere not, and yet the grosnesse (mmd 
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SCENE V.] the meiry wiues of loindsor. 

Of the fopijeiio peiswaded me they weie 
Well, and the fine \\its of the Court heuc thitsj 
Thayle &o whip me with tlieu keene leste, 

That thayle melt me out hke tallow, 

Drop hy drop oxit of my greabo Boycs * 

Sir Hu I tiubt mo boyes Sii lolm' and I was 
Albo a Fairic that did holpc to pinch you 
Fa7 I, tis well I am youi Miy-polc, 

You hauo the stait of moo. 

Am I iidden too with i woaJch goitc ^ 

With a peece of toabtod cheese? 

>St; H\i Buttoi lb bcttci then cheese su lohi^ 

You arc all butter, biittei 

Foi Theio is a further matter yet sii Tohi^ 

There’s 20 pound you bon owed of M F?ooIl Su 
A nd it mubt bo paid to 1\[ Vord Su lolai (John, 

Ml For Nay hubband lot that go to make amCdb, 
Foigiuo that sum, and so woelo all be fzionds 

Fot WoU heio lb my hand, all’s forgiuen at List. 

Fal It hath cost mo weU, 

T hauo beone well pinched and washed 
^Eivtcfr the Dootm 

Mi Pa Now M Doctoi, souno £ hope jon *ite 
Doct bonno begai you be do viUo woman, 

Eogaz I imcL to many metres An, and bcgai 
Tis a whoibou girson lack boy 
MiS Pa How a boy? 

Doct I begar a bo;^ 

Pa Nay be not angiy wifo, JIq tell theo true, 

It was my plot to dcconie theo so/ 

And by this time yoiu* daughter's maiiied 
To M hlcndet, and see whoie ho comes. 

Enter hltnder 
Now bonne Slendei, 

Whoio’b your bnde? 

Bride, by Gods Ijd / tliinke theies nuior a 
man in the woioll hath th«it crosse fortune tliat I 
hauo bogod I could ciy foi \euo angoi 

Page Why whats the matter sonno Bl<ndei ^ 

SZsw. Sonne, nay by God 1 am none of youi son 
Pa, No, why so? (mained 

SZ(?7i Why so God saue me, tis a boy thit I haue 
Pa How, a boy? why did you mistake the word? 
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Tlie meri'y wiues of windso)'. [act v. sc. v. 

Xo neither, for J came to her in red as you 
bad me, and I cried mum, and hee cned budget, so 135 

well as euer you heard, and I hauo married him. 

Si; Hu leshu M ^Imder^ cannot you see but manie 
Va 0 7 am vext at hart, what shal I do ? (boyes ^ 

JSnter ’Fenton and Anne 

His Pa Here comes the man that hath decerned 
How now daughter, where haue you bin ? (vs all : 140 

An At Cm'ch forsooth 
Pa At Church, what haue you done there 
"^Fen Mamed to me, nay sir neuer storme, 

Tis done sir now, and cannot be vndone 

Ford: Ifaith M Page neuer chafe your selfe, 145 

She hath matle her choiae wheras her haii w^as fixt, 

Then tis m vame for you to stonne or fret 

FaK I am glad yet that your aiTOW hath glanced 
Hi Fot\ Come inisiris Page^ He be bold with you, 

Tis pitie to iiart loue that is so true 150 

His Pa Altho that I haue missed in my intent, 

Yet 7 am glad my husbands match was crossed, 

Heixj M FentoUy take hoi, and God giue thee loy. 

Sir Hu Come M. Paye, you must needs agree. 

Ft> I yfaith sir come, you see your wife is w^ell plea- 155 

Pa 7 cannot tel, and yot my hart^s well eased, (sed 
And yet it doth me good the Doctor missed. 

Come hither Fenton^ and come hither daughter, 

Go too you might haue stal’d for my good will, 

But since your choise is made of one you loue, 160 

Here take her Fe/nton, & both happie jiroue. (dings 
Sir Hu I wil also dance k eat plums at your wed- 
Ford. All parties pletised, now let vs m to feast, 

And laugh at SUinder^ and the Doctors least. 

He hath got the maiden, each of you a boy 165 

To waite vpon you, so God giue you loy, 

And sir John FaUtaffe now shal you keep your word, 

For Brooke this night shall lye with mistns Ford. 

Exit omnes 

FIiVIS. 
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THE CHRONICLE HISTORIE OF 


HENRY THE FIFT. 




The Chronicle Historie 
of Henri/ the fift : with his battel fought 
at AgiitCourt in France. Togither with 
Auncient Pistoll, 


Enter King Henry, Exeter, 2. Bi^hops^ Clarence, md other 
AtUihdanU, 


Eveter 


[Act I. Sc. it.] 


S Hall I call in Thambassacloi'a my Liege ^ 

King. Not yet my Couhiu, til we be reaolude 
Of some HenouH matters tonclimg vs and France 
Bh. God and his Angels guard your s,icrod throne, 

And make you long become it 5 

K%ng. Shuro we thank you. And good my Lord proceed 
Why the Lawe Salicie which they haue m France, 

Or should or should not, stop vs in om* claymo; 

And God forbid my wise and lemicd Lonl, 

That you should fashion, frame, or wrest the same. 10 

For God doth know how many now lu ho*iltli, 

Shall drop their blo(>d in approbation, 

Of what your rouerence shall incite vs too. 

Therefore take heed how you impawno our peraon, 

How you awake the sleeping sword of waire 15 

We charge you in the name of God tiiko hood. 

After this couiuration, spoako my Lord 
And we will ludge, note, and beloeue in heart, 

That what you speake, is washt m pure 

As sin m baptisme. 20 

Bkh 

*Thon heare me gracious soucraigne, and you poercs, 
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The Clironiele Histoyie 


[act I. 


Which owe your hues, your faith and seruices 
To this impenall throne 

There is no bar to stay your highnessc cldiino to France 

But one, which they pi'ocluce from Faramoiint, 25 

No female shall succeed in salicke land. 

Which salicke land the French vmustly glozo 
To he the realme of France: 

And Faramont the founder of this law and female baire . 

Yet their owne writem faitlifully affirme 30 

That the land salicke lyes in Germany^ 

Betweene the flouds of Sahech and of Elme, 

Where Charles the fiffc hauing subdude the Saxons, 

There left behind, and setled certaine French, 

Who holding in disdaine the Germaine women, 36 

For some dishonest maners of their hues, 

Establisht there this lawe To wut. 

No female shall succeed in salicke land 
Which sahcke land as I said before, 

Is at this time in Germany called Mes&ne. 40 

Thus doth it well appears the salicke lawe 
Was not deuised for the realme of FraTice, 

Mor did the French possesse the sahcke land, 

Vntill 400 one and twentie yeares 

After the function of king Faramont, 46 

Godly supposed the founder of this lawe/ 

Ifugh Capet also that vsurpt the crowne, 

To fine his title with some showe of truth, 

"When in pure truth it was corrupt and naught : 

Oonuaid himselfe as Loire to the Lady Inger, 50 

Daughter to Charles^ the forosaid Duke of Lorain^ 

So that as cleare as is the sommers Sun, 

King Pippins title and ffiigh Capets claime, 

King Charles his satisfaction all apiieore, 

To hold in right and title of the female 65 

So do the Lords of France vntil this day, 

Howbeit they would hold vp this salick lawe 
*To bar your highnesse claiming from the female, 

And rather choose to hide them in a net, 

Then amply to imbace their crooked causes, 60 

Vsurjit from you and your progonitois. (claime? 

A'. May we with nght & conscience make this 
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SCENE II.] of Henry the fifi. 

Bi, The fain vpon my head dread soueraigne 
For in the booke of Numbers is it wnt, 

When the sonne dies, let the inheritance 
Descend vnto the daughter. 

Noble Lord stand for your owne, 

Vn-winde your bloody flagge, 

Go my dread Lord to your great graunsirfa giaue, 

From whom you clayme . 70 

And your great Vncle Edward the blacko Prince, 

Who on the French giound playd a Tragedy 
Making defeat on the full power of France^ 

Whilest his most mighty father on a hill, 

Stood smiling to behold his Lyons wholpe, 75 

Foraging blood of French Nobilitie. 

O Noble English that could entoiiaine 

With halfe their Forces the full power of Franca: 

And let an other halfe stand laughing by. 

All out of worko, and cold for action. 80 

Kmg. We must not onoly arme vs against the Fi’onch, 

But lay downe our jiroportion for the Scot, 

Who will make rode vpon vs with all aduantages. 

Bi The Marches gracious soueraigne, shalbe sufficient 
To guardyour England from the pilfenng borderers. 85 

Kvng^ We do not meanc the coursing sneakois onely. 

But feare the mayne entendement of the Scot, 

For you shall read, neuei my groat grandfather 
Vnmaskt his power for France^ 

But that the Scot on his vnfumisht Kingdome, 91) 

Came pounng like the Tide into a broach 
That England being omiity of dofonoos, 

Hath shooke and trembled at the brute hereof. 

B%, She hath bin then more feared then hurt my Lord : 

*For heare her but examiihfied by her solfo, 93 

When all her chiualry hath bone in Franca 
And she a mourmng widow of her Nobles, 

She hath her selfo not only well defended, 

But taken and impounded as a stray, the king of Scots, 

Whom like a caytiffe she did leade to France, UK) 

Filhug your Chronicles as iich with praise 
As is the owso and bottomo of the sea 
With sunken wrack and bhiplefaso troasuiie 
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The Chronicle Histone 


[act I. 


Lord, There is a saying very old and true, 

If you wiU France Tvin, 105 

Then -with Scotland first begin • 

For once the Eagle, England being in pray, 

To his vnfumish nest the weazd Scot 
Would suck her egs, playing the mouse m absence of the 
To spoyle and hauock more then she can eat. (cat 110 

Ewe, It followes then, the cat must stay at home, 

Yet that is but a curst necessitie, 

Since "we haue trappes to catch the petty theeuos 
Whilste that the armed hand doth fight abroad 

The aduised head controUes at home : 115 

For gouemment though high or lowe, bemg put into parts, 

Congrueth with a mutuall consent like musicke 

BL True : therefore doth heauen diuide the fate of man 
in diners functions 

Whereto is added as an ayme or but, obedience . 

For so hue the honey Bees, creatures that by awe 120 

Ordaine an act of order to a peopeld Kingdoms : 

They haue a King and oj03icers of sort, 

Where some like Magistrates correct at home : 

Others like Marchants venture trade abroad 

Others like souldiers armed m their stings, 125 

Make boote vpon the sommers veluet bud ; 

Which pillage they with mery march bring home 
To the tent royall of their Emperour, 

Who busied in his maiestie, behold 

The singing masons building roofes of gold . 130 

*The ciuell citizens lading vp the honey, 

The sad eyde lustice with his surly humme, 

Deliuering vp to executors pale, the lazy caning Drone 
This I infer, that 20. actions once a foote. 

May all end in one moment. 135 

As many Arrowes losed seuerall wayes, flye to one marke. 

As many seuerall wayes meete in one towne : 

As many fresh streames run in one selfe sea • 

As many lines close in the dyall center : 

So may a thousand actions once a foote, 140 

End in one moment, and be all well bomo without defect 
Therefore my Liege to Frcmce, 

Dimde your happy England into foure, 

Of which take you one quarter mto France, 
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And you withall, shall make all Gallia bL ke 
If we with thnce that power left at home, 

Cannot defend our owne doore from the dogge, 

Let vs be beaten, and from henceforth lose 
The name of polhey and haixiinesse 

Kt. Call m the messenger sent fr5 the Dolphin, 

And by your ayde, the noble sinowes of our land, 

France being ours, weele bring it to our awe, 

Or breake it all in peeces ; 

Eyther our Chronicles shal with full mouth speak 
Freely of our acts, 

Or else like toonglesse mutes 
Not worshipt with a paper Epitaph . 

Enter Thamhassadors from France 
Now ai'e wo well prepared to know the Dolphins pleasure, 

For we heare your comming is from him. 

Amhasea. Pleaseth your Maiestie to giue vs leaue 16() 

Freely to render what we haue in charge : 

Or shall I sparingly show a farre off, 

The Dolphins pleasure and our Embassage? 

King. We ai*o no tyrant, but a Chnstian King, 

To whom our spint is as subiect, 165 

As are our wretches fettered in our prisons. 

^Therefore freely and with vneurbed boldnesse 
Tell vs the Dolphins minde. 

Amhas. Then this in fine the Dolphin saith, 

Whereas you clayme certaino Townes in France^ 170 

From your predecessor king Edward the third, 

This he retumes. 

He saith, theres nought in France that can be with a nimble 
Galliard woniie ; you cannot reuel into Dukedomos there 
Therefore he sendeth meetor for your study, 175 

This tunne of treasure : and in heu of this, 

Desires to let the Dukedomos that you crauo 
Heare no more from you ; This the Dolphin saith. 

King. What treasure Vuole? 

Ejse. Tenuis balles my Liogo. 180 

Kioig Wo are gLxd the Dolphin is so pleasant with vs, 

Your message and his present we accept • 

When we haue matched our rackets to those balles, 

We wiU by Gods grace play such a set. 

Shall strike his fathers crowno into the hazard. 185 

Tell him he hath mode a match with such a wrangler, 
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That all the Courts of France shall be disturbd with chases. 
And we vnderstand him well, how he comes ore vs 
With our wilder dayes, not measuring what vse we mode 
of them 

We neu^ valued this poore seate of Sngland 
And therefore gaue our selues to barbarous licence : 

As tis common seene that men are merriest when they are 
from home. 

But tell the Dolphm we will keep our state, 

Be like a King, mightie and commaund, 

When we do rowse vs in throne of France: 

For this haue we laid by our Maiestie 
And plodded hde a man for working dayes. 

But we will nse there with so full of glory, 

That we wiQ dazell all the eyes of Framce^ 

I strike the Dolphin bhnde to looke on vs, ^stones 

And tell him this, his mock hath tumd his balles to gun 
*And his soule shall sit sore charged for the wastfuH 

(vengeance 

That shall flye from them For this his mocke 
Shall mocke many a wife out of their deare husbands. 

Mocke mothers from their sonnes, mocke Castles downe, 

I some are yet vngotten and vnbome, 

That shall haue cause to curse the Dolphins scome. 

But this lyes all within the will of Gkxi, to whom we doo 

(appeale, 

And in whose name tel you the Dolphin we are c6ming on 
To venge vs as we may, and to put forth our hand 
In a nghtfuU cause : so get you hence, and toll your Prmce, 
Bhs lest will sauour but of shallow wit, 

When thousands weepe, more then did laugh at it 
Conuey them with safe conduct . see them hence. 

Fee. This was a merry message. 

We hope to make the sender blush at it 
Thorfore let our colloctiO for the wars be soone promdod . 

For God before, weell check the Dolphin at his fathers 

(doore. 

Therefore let euery man now taske his thought, 

That this faore action may on foote be brought. 

Fvemi omnes. 
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Enter Nun and Bardolfe. [Act ii Soenis i,] 

Bar Godmorrow Corporall Nim. 

Nim Gk)dmoirow Lieftenant Bardolfe, 

Bar. What is antient Putoll and thee friends yet ’ 

Nion, I cannot tell, things must be as they may 
I dare not fight, but I will wmke and hold out mine Iron . 5 

It is a simple one, but what tho ; it will seme to toste cheese, 

And it will endure cold as an other mans sword will. 

And theres the humor of it 

Bar, Yfaith mistresse quickly did thee great wrong, 

For thou weart troth plight to her. 10 

*Nim, I must do as I may, tho pextionce be a tyred mare, 

Yet sheel plod, and some say kniues haue edges, 

And men may sleepe and haue their throtes about them 
At that time, and there is the humour of it 

Bar, Come yfaith. He bestow a breakfast to make Piatoll 15 

And thee finendes. What a plague should we came kniues 
To cut our owne throates 

Nim, Yfaath He hue as long as I may, thats the certaine of it 
And when I cannot hue any longer, He do as I may. 

And theres my rest, and the randeuous of it. 20 

Enier Pistoll and Iloates Quickly^ hie wife 
Bar, Godmorrow ancient PistoU, 

Here comes ancient Pistoll, I prithee Eim be quiet 
Nim, How do you my Hoste* 

Pist, Base slaue, callest thou me hoste ’ 

Now by gads lugges I sweare, T scorne the title, 26 

Nor shall my NeU keepe lodging. 

Host, No by my troath not I, 

For we eSnot bed nor boord half a score honest getlewomO 
That hue honestly by the prick of their needle, 

But it is thought straight we keepe a bawdy-house 30 

0 Lord heeres 0oi*porall Mms, now shah 

We haue wilftil adultry and murther committed * 

Gk)od CorporaU Nim shew the valour of a man, 

And put vp your swortl. 

Nim, Push. 35 

Pist, What dost thou push, thou pnokeard our of Iseland? 

Nim, Will you shog off? I would haue you solus, 
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Fiat, Solus egregious dog, that solus in thy throte, 

And m thy lungs, and which is worse, within 

Thy mesfull mouth, I do retort that solus m thy 40 

Bowels, and in thy law, perdie . for I can talke, 

Ajid Fistolls flashing firy cock is vp. 

A’im. I am not BarhaaoTn, you cannot comure me . 

I haue an humour PiatoU to knock you indififerently well, 

And you fall foule with me Pistoll^ He scoure you -with my 46 

* Rapier in faire termes. If you will walke off a httle, 

He pncke your guts a litle m good termes, 

And theres the humour of it 

PiBt 0 braggard vile, and damned furious wight, 

The Graue doth gape, and groaning 50 

Death is neare, therefore exaU. 

The^ drawe. 

Bar. Heare me, he that strikes the first blow, 

He kill him, as I am a souldier 

Pist. An oath of mickle might, and fury shall abate. 

Mm. He cut your throat at one time or an other in faire 66 
And theres the humor of it (termes, 

Post Couple gorge is the word, I thee defie agen . 

A damned hound, thinkat thou my s]>ouse to get? 

No, to the powdering tub of infamy, 

Fetch forth the lazar kite of Crosides kmde, 60 

Doll Tear-sheete, she by name, and her espowse 
I haue, and I will hold, the quandom quickly, 

For the onely she and Paco, there it is inough. 

BrUer the Boy. 

Boy. Hostes you must come straight to my maistei’. 

And you Host Pisioll. Gk>od Bardolfe 65 

Put thy nose betweene the sheotes, and do the ofiice of a 

(warming pan. 

Host By my troath heele yeeld the crow a puddmg one 

(of these dayes. 

He go to him, husband youle come? 

Beer. Come Pistoll be friends. 

Him pnthee be friends, and if thou wilt not be 70 

Enemies with me too. 

Ni I shal haue my eight shillings I woon of you at beating? 

Pist Base is the slaue that x)ayes. 

Nim. That now I will haue, and theres the humor of it. 

Pist As manhood shall compound. They draw. 76 
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Bar He that strikes the first blow, 

He kill him by this sword 

P%st, Sword IS an oath, and oathes must haue then* course. 

I shall haue my eight shiUmgs I wonne of you at 
beatmg^ 

Pist A noble shalt thou haue, and roadie pay, 

And liquor hkewise will I giue to thoe. 

And friendship shall combmd and brothei*hood 
lie hue by Nim as Ntm shall hue by me; 

Is not this lust? for I shall Sutler be 
Vnto the Campe, and profit will oocrue. 

Svrfi, I shall haue my noble/ 

Pist In cash most truly paid. 

y%ni. Why thores the humour of it 

Eyiter Hostea 

JTostes As euor you came of men come in, 

Sir lohn poore soule is so troubled 

With a burmug tashan contigian feuer, tis wonderful! 

Pist Let vs condoU the kmght ; for lamkins we will liue. 

Emait omnes. 

Enter Eveter and Qlohter, 

Glo^t Hcfoie God my Lord, his Grace is too bold to trust 
these traytors. 

Ease, They shalbe apiirehonded by and by 

Olost I but the man that was his bedfellow 
Whom ho hath cloyed and graced with pnncely fauours 
That he should for a forrame purse, to sell 
His Soueraignes hfe to death and trechery. 

Exe 0 the Lord of Maselum, 

Enter the King and three Lorde, 

King, Now sirs the wmdes faire, and wo wil aboord ; 

My Lord of Cambridge^ and my Lord of Ma^skatn, 

And you my gentle Knight, giuo mo your thoughts, 

Do you not thinke tho power we beare with vs. 

Will make vs conquerors m the field of France f 

Masha, No doubt my Liege, if each man do his best. 

^Cam, Nouer was Monarch better fcaiod and louod then 
is your maiostie. 

Gray, Euon those that were youi* fathers enemies 
Haue steeped their gallcs in honey for your sake. 

King We therefore hauo groat cause of thankfuhiesse, 
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And shall forget the office of our hands 
Sooner then reward and ment, 

Accordmg to their cause and worthinesse 20 

Mcbska, So seruice shall with steeled sinewos shine. 

And labour shall refresh it selfe with hope 
To do your Grace incessant seruice. 

King, Vncle of Exeter^ enlarge the man 
Committed yesterday, that rayled against our person, 25 

We consider it was the heate of wine that set him on, 

And on his more aduice we pardon him 

Masha That is mercie, but too much secuntie 
Let him bee pumsht Soueraigne, least the example of 

diim, 

Breed more of such a kmde 30 

King, 0 let vs yet be merciful!. 

Cam, So may your highnesse, and punish too 
Cray You shew great mercie if you giuo him life, 

After the taste of his correction. 

King, Alas your too much care and loue of me 35 

Are heauy on&ons gainst the poore wretch, 

If htle faults proceeding on distemper should not bee 

(winked at, 

How should we stretch our eye, when capitall crimes, 

Chewed, swallowed and disgested, appeare before vs 

Well yet enlarge the man, the Cambridge and the rest 40 

In their deare loues, and tender preseruation of our state, 

Would haue him punisht. 

Now to our French causes. 

Who are the late Commissioners f 

Cam, Me one my Lord, your highnesse bad mo aske for 

it to day 45 

"^Mash. So did you me my Soueraigne 
Gray And me my Lord. 

King, Then Richard Earle of Cambridge there is youi's 
There is yours my Lord of Masham, 

And sir Thomas Gray knight of Kortkumherland, this same is 50 

Read them, and know we know your worthinesse. (yours 

Ynckle Exeter^ I will aboord to night. 

Why how now Gentlemen, why change you colour? 

What see you in those papers 

That hath so chased your blood out of apparance? 56 

Cam, I do confesse my fault, and do submit me 
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To your highnesse mercie 

MasK To which we all api)eale. 

King, The mercy which was qmt in vs but late, 

By your owne reasons is forestald and done; 60 

You must not dare for shame to aske for mercy, 

For your owne conscience turne vpon your bosomes, 

As dogs vpon their maisters worr^ung them. 

See you my Princes, and my noble Peeres, 

These English monsters * 65 

My Lord of Cambridge here. 

You know how apt we were to grace him, 

In all things belonging to his honour. 

And this vilde man hath for a fewe hght crownes, 

Lightly conspired and swome vnto the practises of France: 70 

To kiU vs here in Hampton, To the which, 

This knight no lesse in bountie bound to yh 
Then Cambridge is, haah likewise sworne 
But oh what shall I say to thee false man, 

Thou cruell mgratefuU and inhumane creature, 76 

Thou that didst beare the key of all my counsell, 

That knewst the very secrets of my heai*t, 

That almost mightcst a coyned me into gold, 

Wouldest thou a practisde on me for thy vso 

Can it be possible that out of thee 80 

Should proceed one sparke that might annoy my finger? 

*Tis so strange, that tho the truth doth shown as groso 
As black from white, mine eye wil scarcely see it. 

Their faults are open, arrest them to the answer of the lawe, 

And Grod acqmt them of their practises, 85 

Exe, I arrest thee of high treason, 

By the name of Richard, Earle of Cambridge, 

I a^est thoe of high treason, 

By tho name of Hmry, Lord of Masham, 

I arost thee of high treason, 90 

By the name of Tfmmas Crag, knight of Korthmnb&rland, 

Mash, Our purposes Gk>d iustly hath discouored, 

And I repent my fault more then my death, 

Which I beseech yom* maiestie forgiue, 

Altho my body ii^iy the pnce of it. 95 

King. God quit you in his mercy. Heare your sentence, 

You haue conspired against our royall person, 
loyned with an enemy proclaimed and fixed. 
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And fr5 his coffers leoeiued the golden wnest of oui* death 
Touching our person wo seeke no redre&be. 100 

But we our kingdomes safetie inu^t so tender 
Whose ruine you haue sought, 

That to our lawes we do deliuer you. (death, 

Get ye therefore hence poore miserable cie*itiires to your 

The taste whereof, God in his mercy giue ^ou (amisse 105 

Patience to endure, and true repentance of all yom* deeds 

Beare them hence 

Ex^it three Lords 

Now Lords to France The enterprise whereof. 

Shall be to you as vs, successiuely 

Since God cut off this dangerous treason lurking in our way 110 

Cheerly to sea, the signes of war aduance 
No King of England, if not King of France. 

Exit onines 

Enter Em ^ Pistoll^ Bardolfe^ Rosies and a Boy [Sc. iil] 

Host I prethy sweeto heart, let me bnng thee so fan'e as 

{Stanes 

lh\t No fur, no fur. 

J5ar. Well sir lohn is gone. God be with him. 

Rost. I, he IS in Arthors bosom, if euer any wore . 

He 'vsent away as if it were a crysombd clulde, 5 

Betweene twelue and one, 
lust at turning of the tide: 

His nose was as sharpe as a pen : 

For when I saw him fumble with the sheetes, 

And talk of floures, and smile vpo his fingeis ends 10 

I knew there was no way but one 
How now sir lohn quoth 1 ? 

And he cryed three times, God, God, God, 

Now I to comfort him, bad him not think of God, 

I hope there was no such need. 15 

Then he bad me put more cloathes at his foete . 

And I felt to them, and they were as cold as any stone; 

And to his knees, and they were as cold as any stone. 

And so vpward, and vpward, and all was as cold as any stone. 

Evini. They say he cnde out on Sack. 20 

Host I that ho did 
Boy. And of women. 

Host. No that he did not 
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Boy Yes that he did : and he sed they were diuels incarnat. 

Host Indeed carnation was a colour he neuer loued. 25 

Xim, Well he did cry out on women. 

Host Indeed he did m some sort handle women, 

But then he was rumaticke, and talkt of the whore of 

{Babylon, 

Boy Hostes do you remember he saw a Flea stand 
Vpon Bardolfes Nose, and sed it was a blacke soule 30 

Burmng in hell fire^ 

^Bar. Well, God be with him, 

That was all the wealth I got in his seruice 
Him, Shall we shog off? 

The king wil be gone from Souttiampton 36 

Pist Cleare vp thy cnstalles, 

Looke to my chattels and my moueables. 

Trust none the word is pitch and pay • 

Mens words are wafer cakes. 

And holdfast is the onely dog my deare 40 

Therefore cophetua be thy counsellor. 

Touch her soft bps and part. 

Bar, Farewell hostes 

Nim I cannot kis * jiiid theres the humor of it. 

But adieu. 45 

P%%t Keepe fast tliy buggle boe. 

Exit omnos. 

Enter King of France, Bourbon, Dolphin, [Sc. iv.] 

and othei*s 

King, Now you Lords of Orleance^ 

Of Bourhon, and of Berry ^ 

You see the King of England is not slack, 

For he is footed on this land alreadie 

Dolphin My gratious Lord, tis meet we all goo 5 

And armo vs against the foe : (foorth, 

And new the weak & sickly parts of France: 

But lot vs do it with no show of fotire, 

No with no moi-e, then if we heai’d 

England were busied with a Mons dauca 10 

For my good Lord, sho is so idely kingd, 

Her scepter so fantastically borno, 

So gmded by a shallow humorous youth, 

That feare attends her not 

Con, 0 peace Prince D<Aphin^ you deceiue youi* selfe, 16 
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* Question your grace the late Embassador, 

With what regard he heard his Embassage, 

How well supphed with aged Counsellouis, 

And how his resolution andswered him, 

You then would say that Harry was not wilde 20 

King. Well thinke we Harry strong . 

And strongly arme vs to preuent the foe 
Co'ii. My Lord here is an Embassador 
From the King of England 

Kin. Bid him come in 25 

You see this chase is hotly followed Lords. 

Kol. My gracious father, cut vp this English short 
Selfeloue my Liege is not so vile a thing, 

As selfe neglectmg 

Enter Exeter. 

King, From our brother England? 30 

Ere. From him, and thus he greets your Maiestie 
He wils you m the name of God A.lmightie, 

That you deuest your selfe and lay apart 
That borrowed tytle, which by gift of heauen. 

Of lawe of nature, and of nations, longs 35 

To him and to his heires, namely the crowno 

And all wide stretched titles that belongs 

Ynto the Crowne of France^ that you may know 

Tis no sinister, nor no awkeward claime, 

Pickt from the wormeholes of old vanisht dayes, 40 

Hot from the dust of old obliuion rackte. 

He sends you these most memorable lynes. 

In euery branch truly demonstrated : 

Willing you ouerlooke this pedigree, 

And when you finde him euenly d^iued 45 

From his most famed and famous ancestors, 

Edioard the third, he bids you then resigne 
Your crowne and kingdome, indirectly held 
From him, the natiue and true challenger. 

*Kmg. If not, what followos ^ 60 

Exe. Bloody cOstramt, for if you hide the crown 
Euen m your hearts, there will he rake for it 
Therefore in fierce tempest is he oomming, 

In thunder, and in earthquake, like a loue^ 

That if requinng faile, he will compoll it 65 

And on your heads tumes he the widowes teares. 

The Orphanes cnes, the dead mens bones, 
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The pining maydens grones 

For husbands, fathers, and distressed loners, 

Which shall be swallowed in this controiiersie 60 

This is his claime, his threatning, and my message. 

Vnles the Dolphin be in presence here, 

To whom expresly we bnng greeting too 

J)oL For the Dolphin? I stand here for him, 

WTiat to heare from England 65 

Dxe. Scorn & defiance, shght regard, contempt, 

And any thing that may not misbecome 
The mightie sender, doth he prise you at; 

Thus saith my king. Vnles your fathers highnesse 

Sweeten the bitter mooko you sent his Maiestie, 70 

Heele call you to so loud an answers for it, 

That caues and wombely vaultes of France 
Shall chide your trespasse, and return your mock, 

In second accent of his ordenance. 

Dol, Say that my father render faire reply, 75 

It IS agamst my will . 

For I desire nothmg so much, 

As oddes with England. 

And for that ctuse according to his youth 

I did present him with those Pam baUes. 80 

Heele make your Paris Louer shake for it, 

Were it the mistrosse Court of mightie Europe, 

And be assured, youle finde a difierence 
As we his subiects haue m wonder found : 

"^Betweene his yonger dayes and these he musters now, 86 

Now he wayes time euen to the latest graine, 

Which you sluUl finde in your owno losses 
If he stay in France, 

King, Well for ys, you shall retume our answers backe 
To our brother England, 90 

Exit omnee. 

Enter Nim, Bardolfe, Pistoll, Boy. [Aot iix. Scene ii.] 
Kim. Before God here is hote soruico 
F%8t, Tis hot indeed, blowes go and com^ 

Gods vassals drop and die. 

Km, Tis honor, and theres the humor of it 
Boy. Would I wore in Loudon 6 

Ido glue all my honor for a pot of Ale. 

Fist. And I. If wishes would preuaile, 

68 qionea ] grones, Q3 m. 2 Boy ] and Boy Q, 
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88 Afi] Qi. we QaQs* Qs* 
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I woiild not stay, but thither would I hie 

Ent&r Flewellen and heates them lu 
Flm Gk)des plud vp to the breaches 
You rascals, will you not vp to the breaches ^ 10 

Fxm, Abate thy rage sweete knight, 

Abate thy rage 

Boy Well I would I were once from them . 

They would haue me as familiar 

With mens pockets, as their gloues, and then* 15 

Handkerchers, they will steale any thmg. 

Bardolfe stole a Lute case, carryed it three mile, 

And sold it for three hapenoe. 

Fim stole a fier shouell 

I knew by that, they meant to carry coales 20 

Well, if they will not leaue me, 

I meane to leaue them. 

Esdt Nim, Bardolfe, Pistoll, and the Boy 
Enter Gfower. 

Gower, Gaptain Flewellen, you must come strait 
To the Mmes, to the Duke of Qloster. 

^Fleu,» Looke you, tell the Duke it is not so good 25 

To come to the mmes : the concuaueties is otherwise, • 

You may discusse to the Duke, the enemy is digd 
Himselfe fine yardes vnder the countermines . 

By lesue I thinke heele blowe vp all 

If there be no better direction. 30 

Enter the King and h%s Lords alarum, [Sc. iii.] 

Kvng, How yet resolues the Gouemour of the Towne ^ 

This IS the latest parley weele admit . 

Therefore to our best mercie giue your-selues, 

Or hke to men proud of destruction, defie vs to our worst, 

For as I am a souldier, a name that in my thoughts 5 

Becomes me best, if we begin the battery once agame 
I will not leaue the halfe atchieued Harflew, 

Till m her ashes she be buried, 

The gates of mercie are all shut vp. 

What say you, will you yeeld and this auoyd, 10 

Or gmltie in defence be thus destroyd \ 

Eivte^' Oouermur, 

Goner, Our expectation hath this day an end . 

The Dolphin whom of succom* we entreated, 

9, 10 Godea . rascals,} One Ime m 23 Gaptain] Qj. Captaine 

17 Lute case] Lute’Case Qs. 29 lems] Q 1 Q 2 leshu Q<j 
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Beturnes vs word, his powers are not yet ready, 

To raise so great a siege; therefore dread King, 

We yeeld our towne and hues to thy soft mercie 
Enter our gates, dispose of vs and ours. 

For we no longer are defensiue now 

ETiter Katherine, Allico 

Kate Allire veneoia, vous auos csatcs on, 

Vou parte fort hon Angloys englatara, 

Goman sao palla vou la main en francoy 
^Allice La mam madam de han 
Kate E da bras. 5 

AlUce, De arma madam 
Kate Le main da han la bras de amm 
Alhce, Owy e madam. 

Kate E Coman sa pella vow la menton a la coll 

AlHce De neck, e do cm, madam 10 

Kate E de nock, o de cin, e de code 

Allice De cudie ma foy lo oblye, main le rouiembre, 

Le tude, o de elbo madam. 

Kaie. Ecowte le rehersera, towt cella quo lac apoandre, 

De han, do arma, do neck, du cm, e do bilbo 15 

Allice De elbo madam 

Kate, 0 lesu, lea obloye ma foy, ecoute lo recontora 
De han, de arma, do neck, de cin, e de elbo, e ca bon. 

Allice, Ma foy madam, vow parla an se hon Angloys 
Asie vous aues ettue on Englatara 20 

Kate, Par la grace de deu an i>etty tanos le x)arlo milleur 
Coman so polla vou le poid e le robe. 

Allice, Le foot, e lo con. 

Kate Le fot, e le con, 0 lesu/ lo no vew poinct iiarlo, 

Sie plus deuant le che cheiiahrcs do fi‘anca, 25 

Pur one milhon ma foy 

Allice, Madame, de foote, o lo con. 

Kate, 0 et ill ausie, ecowto Allice, de han, do arma, 

De neck, de cin, le foote, e de con 

Allice, Cet fort bon madam. 30 

Kate, Aloues a diiior. 

Bvit omnes 

Enier King of Franco Lord Constahle, the Dolphin^ [So. v.] 
and Burbon. 

King, Tis ceitaine he is past the Kiuor Some 
Con, Mordeu ma via : Shall a few spranes of vs, 

Sc IV Allice] and Alice Q» vew] veu Qg. 
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8 Goman] Comen Qa 31 dinet] dinner Qj 
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♦The ompyting of our fethers luxene, 

Outgrow their grafters. 

Bur, Normaues, basterd INormaiies, mor du 6 

And if they passe vnfoughtwithall, 

He sell my Dukedom for a foggy farme 
In that short nooke He of England. 

Gomt Why whence haue they this mettall? 

Is not their olymate raw, foggy and oolde. 10 

On whom as in disdame. the Simne lookes pale? 

Can barley' broath, a drench for swolne lades 
Their sodden water decockt such huely blood ^ 

And shall our quicke blood spirited with wine 

Seeme fi^sty’ 0 for honour of our namas, 15 

Let vs not hang like frozen Iicesickles 

Ypon our houses tops, while they a more frosty clymate 

Sweate drops of youthfuH blood. 

Kvnjg, Constable dispatch, send Montioy forth, 

To know what willmg raunsome he will giue? 20 

Sonne Dolphin yon shall stay in Bone with me. 

Dol. Not so I do beseech your Maiestie. 

Bing^. Well, I say it shalbe so. 

Exeunt onvtm. 


Enter Gower. [Sc. vi] 

Go. How now Captain Flewellen, come you fro the bridge? 

Flew. By lesus thers excellet seruioe cOmitted at f bridge 
Gout. Is the Duke of Exeter safe? 

Fleix. The duke of Exeter is a ma whom I loue, & I honor, 

And I worship, with my soule, and my heart, and my life, 6 
And my lands and my humgs, 

And my vttermost powers. 

The Duke is looke you, 

God be praised and pleased for it, no harme in the worell. 

He is mamtain the bridge very gaUently * there is an Ensigne 10 
* There, I do not know how you caU him, but by losus I think 
He IS as valient a man as Marhe Anthjonie, he doth maintain 
the bridge most gallantly : yet he is a man of no reckomng : 

But I did see him do gallant seruice. 

Gower. How do you call him? 15 

Flefw His name is ancient Pistoll 
Gouer. I know him not 

16 IicesicUe8\ leesicUea Q2Q3. Flewellen. Qj 
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Unter Ancient Pistoll. 

Flew Do you not know him, here comes the man 
Fist. Captaine, I thee beseech to do me fauour, 

The Duke of Exeter doth loue thee well 20 

Flew. I, and I praise God I haue memted some loue at 

(his hands. 

Fist. Bardolfe a souldier, one of buxsome valour, 

Hath by fiinous fate 

And giddy Fortunes fickle wheele, 

That Godes blmdo that stands vpon the rowling i*estlesfee 26 

(stone. 

Flew. By your patience ancient FistoU, 

Fortune, looke you is painted, 

Phnd with a muiler before her eyes, 

To sigmfie to you, that Fortune is plmd . 

And she is moreouer painted with a wheele, 30 

Which is the morall that Fortune is turning, 

And inconstant, and valuation ; and mutabilities . 

And her fate is fixed at a sj)hencall stone 
Which roules, and roules, and roules : 

Surely the Poet is make an oxoellct descrixitiO of Fortune 36 

Fortune looke you is and excellent morall 

Fist Fortune is Bardolfes foo, and frownes on linn, 

For he hath stolne a packs, and hanged must ho bo : 

A damned death, lot gallowcs gape for dogs, 

Let man go free, and lot not death his windpipe stop 40 

*But Exeter hath giuen the doome of death, 

For packs of pettie pnoe 

Therefore go siioiiko, the Duke will heare thy voyco, 

And let not Bardo^es viiall throed be cut. 

With edge of penny cord, and vile ajiproaoh. 45 

Speako Captaine for his life, and I will thoo I’oqmto. 

Flew. Captam Fistoll^ I partly vnderstand your meamng. 

Fist. Why then roioyco therefore. 

Flew Certainly Antioiit Futol^ iis not a thing to reioyce at, 

For if ho were my owno brother, I would wish the Duke 60 

To do his pleasure, and put him to executions : for look you, 
Disciplines ought to bo kept, they ought to bo kopt 
Fist. Die and be damned, and figa for thy friendship 
Fleio That is good. 

Fut The figge of Bpaine within thy lawe. 56 
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Flew, That is very well 

Piet I say the fig within thy bowds and thy durty maw. 

Exit Pistoll, 

Fie. Captam Goitry cannot you hear it bghten & thunder? 

Oour Why is this the Ancient you told me of*^ 

I remember him now, he is a bawd, a cutpurse 60 

Fleu> By lesus heeis vttor as praue words vpon the bndgo 
As you shall desire to see in a sommers day, but its all one, 

What ho hath sed to mo, looke you, is all one. 

Go. Why this is a gull, a foole, a rogue that goes to the wai-s 
Onely to grace himselfe at his retume to London . 65 

And such fellows as he. 

Are perfect in great Commaimders names. 

They will leame by rote where seruicos were done. 

At such and such a sconce, at such a breach. 

At such a conuoy . who came off brauely, who was shot, 70 

Who disgraced, what termes the enemie stood on 
And this they con perfectly in phrase of warre, 

Which they tnck vp with new tuned oathes, & what a herd 

Of the GeneraUs cut, and a horid shout of the campe 

*Will do among the foming bottles and alewasht wits 76 

Is wonderful! to bo thought on hut you must leame 

To know such slaunders of this age, 

Or else you may maruollously be mistooko. 

Fleio. Certain captain Gower^ it is not tho man, looke you, 

That I did take him to be . but when time shall serue, 80 

I shall tell him a litle of my desires * here comes his Maiestie 
Enter King, Clarence, Gloster and others 
King. How now Flew&Uen, come you from the bridge? 

Flew. I and it shall please your Maiestie, 

There is excellent sormce at the bndge. 

King. What men haue you lost Flewdlefnl 85 

Flew. And it shah please your Maiestie, 

The partition of the aduersane hath bene great. 

Very reasonably great : but for our own parts, like you now, 

I thinke we haue lost neuer a man, vnlcsso it bo one 

For robbing of a church, one Bardolfe, if your Maiestie 90 

Ejnow the man, his face is full of wholkes and knubs, 

And pumples, and his breath blowes at his nose 

Like a cole, sometimes red, sometimes plew 

But god be praised, now his nose is executed, & his fire out 

King We would haue all offenders so out off, 96 
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And we here giue expresse commaundment, 

That there be nothing taken from the villages but paid for, 

None of the French abused, 

Or abraided with disdainful! language * 

For when cruelty and lemtie play for a Kmgdome, 100 

The gentlest gamester is the sooner winner. 

^ter Frmch Herauld* 

Hera You know me by my habit. 

Ki, Well the, we know thee, what shuld we know of thee ? 

H&ra. My maisters minde. 

King Vnfold it. 106 

H&ral, Go thee vnto Harry of England^ and toll him, 

Aduantage is a better souldier then rashnesse . 

*Altho we did seeme dead, we did but slumber. 

Now we speake vpon our kue, and our voyce is impenall, 

England shall repent her folly * see her rashnesse, 110 

And admire om* sufferance. Which to raunsome, 

TTih pettinesse would bow vnder 

For the effusion of our blood, his army is too weako : 

For the disgrace we hauo borne, himselfe 

Kneeling at our feete, a weako and worthlesse satisfaction. 116 

To this, adde defyanco. So much from the king my maister. 

King What is thy name? wo know thy qualitie. 

Herald, Montioy, 

King Thou dost thy oiheo faii'e, retuino thee backe, 

And toll thy King, I do not seeke him now • 120 

But could well content, without impeach, 

To march on to Callis for to say the sooth, 

Though tis no wisdomo to confesse so much 
Vnto an onomie of craft and vantage. 

My souldiers are with sicknosso much infeeblod, J26 

My Army lessoned, and those few I haue, 

Ahnost no bettor then so many French : 

Who when they were in heart, I toll thee Horauld, 

I thought vpon one paire of English logges. 

Did march three Fi-ench mens 130 

Yet forgiue me God, that I do brag thus . 

This your heire of Fra'nce hath blowno this vice in me. 

T must repent, go tell thy maister hero X am, 

My raunsome is this fraylo and worthlesse body, 

My Army but a weake and sickly guarde. 136 

96 we ArereJQiQ 2 . noe 126 leeeonedl Qi. 
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Yet Gk)d befoi*e 3 we will come on, 

If Fraince and such, an other neighbour stood in our way . 

If we may passe, we will ; if wo bo hindered, 

YTe shal your tawny ground with your red blood discolour 
So Mo^ithoy get you gone, there is for your pames 140 

The sum of all our answei’e is but this, 

■^’’e would not seeke a battle as we are.* 

*Nor as we are, we say we wiU not shun it. 

Hemuld. I shall dehuer so. thanks to your Maiestio 

GIo3, My Liege, I hope they will not come vpon vs now 145 

King, We are in Gods hand brother, not in theirs : 

To mght we will encampo beyond the bridge, 

And on to morrow bid them march away. 

Knter Burbon, Constable, Orloance, Gobou. [So. vii.] 

Const Tut I haue the best armour m the world. 

Orleance You hauo an excellent aimour. 

But let my horse haue his due. 

Burbon, Now you talke of a home, I hauo a steed like the 
PaUBcey of the sun, nothing but pure ayre and fire, 5 

And hath none of this dull element of eaith within him 
Orleance, Ho is of the colour of tho Nutmeg. 

Bur, And of tho hoate, a the Gingor. 

Tume all the sands into eloquent tongues, 

And my horse is argument for them aU: 10 

I once wilt a Sonnet in the praise of my horse, 

And began thus. Wonder of nature. 

Con, I haue heard a Sonnet begin so, 

In the praise of ones Mistresse. 

Bwh, Why then did they iinnutate that 15 

Which I wnt in praise of my horse, 

Por my horse is my mistresse. 

Con, Ma foy the other day, me thought 
Your mistresse shooke you shrewdly. 

Bwr I bearing mo. I toll thee Loixi Constable, 20 

My mistresso weai'es her owne hairo. 

Con, I could make as good a boast of that, 

If I had had a sow to my mistresse. 

Bur, Tut thou wilt make vse of any thing. 

Con, Yet I do not vse my horse for my mistresse. 25 

Bilt, Will it neuor be morning ? 
lie nde too morrow a mile, 
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And my way shalbe paued with Enghsh faces. 

'^Con, By my faith so will not I, 

For feare I be outfaced of my way 30 

Bur. Well ile go arme my selfe, hay. 

Qehon, The Duke of Burhon longs for morning 
Or, I he longs to eato the English 
Con, I thin k heele eate all ho killes. 

Orle. 0 peace, ill will neuer said woll. 35 

CoTL Ile cap that prouorbo, 

With there is flattery in jfriendsliip 
Or. 0 sir, I can answoro that, 

With giue the diuel his duo. 

Con. Haue at the oye of that prouerbe, 40 

With a logge of the diucl 

Or Well tho Duke of Bivrhon, is simply, 

The most actiuo Gentleman of Franco. 

Cm. Domg his aotiuitie, and heele stil be doing. 

Or. He neuer did hurt as I lioaid olf 45 

Con No I wan’ant you, nor neuer will 

Or. I hold him to be exceeding vahant 

Con. I was told so by one that knows him better the you 

Or. Whose that ^ 

Con. Why he told me so himselfe: 50 

And said he cared not who knew it. 

Or. Woll who will go with mo to hazard, 

Eor a hundred Enghsh prisoners ^ 

Con. You must go to hazai'd your selfe. 

Before you haue them. 55 

Enter a Mceeenger. 

Mm. My Lords, the English lye within a hundred 
Paces of your Tent 

Con. Who hath measured tho ground? 

Mm. Tho Lord Oranpeere. 

Cm. A valiant man, a. an export Gentleman. 00 

Come, come away . 

The Sim is hie, and wo weare out tho day. E.eit mmea. 

^ Enter the King dUguiecd. to him PistoU. [Act iv. Sc3HNB l] 
Piet. Ke ve la? 

King. A fnend. 

Pist. Discus vnto mo, art thou Gentleman? 

Or art thou common, base, and pojiolor? 

King. No sir, I am a Geutloman of a Company. 6 
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I^ist Trailes thou the puissant pike? 

King, Euen so sir What are you^ 

Fist As good a gentleman as the Emperoui* 

King. 0 then thou art better then the King ? 

Fist The kings a bago, and a hart of gold 10 

Fist. A lad of life, an impe of fame 
Of parents good, of 3&st most vahant 
I kis his durtio shoe . and from my hart stimgs 
I loue the louely bully What is thy name? 

Ki)ig Harry le Eoy. 15 

Fist Le Eoy, a Cornish man : 

Art thou of Cornish crow/ 

Kin. No sir, I am a Wealchman. 

Fist. A Wealchman knowst thou Fleioellmi 

Km. I sir, he is my kinsman. 20 

Fist. Art thou his friend? 

Km. T sir. 

Fist, Elga for thee then . my name is Fistoll. 

Kin, It sorts well with your jBerconoaso 

Fist, Fistoll lb my name 25 

Kxit Pistoll 

JEhite/r G<nmr and Flewellen. 

Gour. Captame Flewdlen. 

Flew, In the name of losu spoake lewer 
It is the greatest folly in the worell, when tho aunoiont 
Prerogatiues of tho warres be not kept 

I warrant you, if you looke into the warres of the Eomaues, 30 

You shall finde no tittle tattle, nor bible bablo thei*o; 

*But you shall fiiido tho cares, and tho feai’os, 

And the ceremomes, to bo othonviso. 

Gour. Why tho oiiomy is loud : you heard him all night 
Flew. Codes sollud, if tho enemy bo an Asbo & a Eoolo, 35 

And a prating cocks-come, is it meet that we be also a foole, 

And a prating oocks-come, ui your conscience now^ 

Qowr. He speake lower. 

Flew, I beseech you do, good Captaino Gower. 

Kant Oower^ and Fl&wellm 

Kin. Tho it appearo a htlo out of fashion, 40 

Yet thercR much caro in this 

Knter three 8oiddiers, 

1. Sonl. Is not that tho morning yonder^ 

2. 8ovl. I we see the beginning, 
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God knowes whether we shall see the end or no 

3. Sovl. Well I thmke the king could wish himselfe 46 

Vp to the necke in the middle of the Thames, 

And so I would he were, at all aduentures, and I with him 
K^w. Now masters god morrow, what cheare ? 

3. S. Ifaith small cheer some of vs is hke to haue, 

Ere this day ende 50 

'Kin Why fear nothing man, the long is finlike. 

2. S I he may be, for he hath no such cause as we 
Km Nay say not so, ho is a man as we are 
The Yiolet smels to him as to vs . 

Therefore if he soe reasons, he fcai*cs as we do 65 

2. SoZ. But the king hath a hotuiy reckoning to make, 
if his cause be not good • when all those soules 
Whose bodies shall be slaughtered hero. 

Shall loyne together at the latter day, 

And say I dyed at such a pLice Some sweanng: CO 

Some their wiues rawly left 

Some leaning their children poore behind them. 

*Now if his cause be bad, I think it will bo a greouous matter 

(to him 

King, Why so you may say, if a man send his scruant 
As Factor into another Countiny, C6 

And he by any moanes miscaiTy, 

You may Siiy the busmesse of tho maistor, 

Was the author of his semints misfortune. 

Or if a sonne be imployd by his father, 

And he full into any loaud action, you may say the father *70 

Was the author of his sonnes danmation. 

But the master is not to iinsworo for liis soruants, 

The father for his sonue, nor tlio king for his snbioots.* 

For they purpose not their deaths, who they crauo their soi*- 

Some there are that haue the gift of premeditated (moos. 75 

Murder on them ; 

Others the broken seale of Forgery, ni beguiling maydens 
Now if these outstnp tho lawo. 

Yet they cannot esca })0 Gods punishment. 

War is Gods Beadel. Wai* is Gods vengeance 80 

Euery nnins seruice is tho kings 
But euery mans soule is his owne, 

Therfore I would haue euery souldior oxammo himselfe, 

And wash euery moath out of his conscience . 
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That in so doing, he may be the readier for death : 85 

Or not dying, why the time was well spent, 

Wherem such preparation was made 
3. Lord, Yfaith he saies true 
Euery mans fault on his owne head, 

I would not haue the king answere for mo 90 

Yet I mtend to fight lustily for hun. 

Ehig. "Well, I heard the kmg, he wold not be ransomde. 

2 Z. I he said so, to make vs fight . 

But when our throatos bo cut, he may be ransomde, 

And we neuer the wiser 95 

King, If I hue to see that, He neuer trust his word againa 

2 Lord^ 

*2 Sol, Mas youle pay him then, tis a great displeasui'e 
That an elder gun, can do against a cannon. 

Or a subiect against a monarke 

Youle nere take his word agam, your a nassc goe 100 

King, Your reproofe is somewhat too bitter.* 

"Were it not at this time I could be angry. 

2. So?. Why let it be a quarrell if thou wilt 
King, How shall I know thoe^ 

2. So?. Here is my gloue, which if euor I see in thy hat, 105 
lie challenge thee, and strike thee. 

Ki7i. Here is likewise another of mine. 

And assure thee ile wcai’o it. 

2. So?. Thou dar’st as well be hangd. 

3 So?. Be friends you fooles, 110 

We haue French quarrels anow in hand 

We haue no need of Enghsh broylos 

Kin, Tis no treason to out French crownas. 

For to morrow the king himsolfe wil be a clipper, 

Kant thii souldiers, 

Knter the King^ Gloster, Kjpingam, and 
Attendants, 

K, 0 God of battels steolo my souldiers harts, 115 

Take from them now the senoe of rekcomng. 

That the apposed multitudes which stand before them, 
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May not appall their courage. 

0 not to day, not to day 6 God, 

Thinke on the fault my father made, 

In compasaing the orownc 

1 Bichcmis bodie haue interred new, 

And on it hath bestowd more contnte teares, 

Then from it issued forced drops of blood 
A hundred men haue I in yearly pay, 

*Whioh euery day their withered hands hold vp 
To heauen to paidoii blood, 

And I haue built rwo chanceries, more wil 1 do : 

Tho all that I can do, is all too litle. 

Enter Gloster 

Ghst* jMy Lord. 

King. My brother Gloeters voyce. 

Gloat My Lord, the Army stayes vpon your pi-esence. 
Emg. Stay Gloster stay, and I will go with thee, 

The day my fnends, and all things stayes for me 

E'tUer Clarence, Gloster, Exeter, and Sahsburie 

TFar. ]\Ey Lords tho French are very strong. 

Exe. There is fine to one, and yet they all are fresh 
War, Of fightmg men they haue full fox-tie thousand. 
Eat The oddes is all too greiit. Farewell kind Lords . 
Braue Clarence, and my Lord of Gloster, 

My Lord of Warioicle, and to all farowoU 

Clar. Farewell kmd Loixi, fight valiantly to day, 

And yet in truth, I do thee wrong. 

For thou art made on tho rrue sjmrkes of honour. 

Enter King. 

War 0 would we had but ton thousand mon 
Now at this instant, that doth not worko in England. 

King. Whose that, that wishes so, my Cousen Warwick'^ 
Gods will, I would not loose tho honour 
One man would share fr'om me, 

Not for my Kingdome. 

No fiwth my Cousen, wish not one man more, 

Bather proclaimo it presently through our campo, 
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That he that hath no stomacke to this feast, 

Let him depart, his pasport shall bee drawne, 

And crownes for conuoy put into his purse, 20 

*We would not die in that mans company, 

That feai*es his fellowship to die with vs. 

This day is called the day of Cryspin, 

He that outlines this d«\y, and sees old ago, 

Shall stand a tiptoe when this day is nanied, 25 

And rowse him at the name of Crysinn 
He that outhues this day, and comes safe home, 

Shall yearely on the vygiU feast his friends, 

And say, to morrow is S Oryspmes day 

Then shall we in their flowmg howles 30 

Be newly remembred. Harry the King, 

Bedford and Exet&r^ darence and Gloster, 

Warwicke and Torle 

"Famihar in their mouthos as houshold w'ords 

This story shall the good man tell his sonne, 35 

And from this day, vnto the gonerall doome . 

But we m it shall be remembred 

We fowe, we haiipio fewe, we bond of brothers, 

Bor he to day that sheads his blood by mine, 

Shalbe my brother; be he ncro so base, 40 

This day shall gentle his condition. 

Then shall he strip his sleoues, and show his skars. 

And say, these wounds I had on Onspines day 
And Gentlemen in England now a bed, 

Shall thinko thomsolues accui-st, 46 

And hold their manhood cheaiio, 

While any spoako that fought with vs 
Viion Saint Gnspmos day. 

Gloat, My gracious Lord, 

The French is m the field. 60 

Kifi, Why all thmgs aro ready, if om* minds be so 
War, Perish the man whoso mind is backwaid now. 

King, Thou dost not wish more help fro England consent 
War, Gods will my Liege, would you and I alone, 

Without more holpe, might fight this battle out 65 

Why well said. That doth please me better, 

Then to wish me one You know your charge, 

God be with you all. 
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3at&r the Herald from the French. 

Herald Once more I come to know of thee king Henry ^ 

"Wliat thou wilt giue for raunsome^ 60 

Kin. "Who hath sent thee now 9 
Her The Constable of France. 

Kin. I prethy beare my former answer baoko 
Bid them atchieue me, and then sell my bones. 

Good God, why should they mock good follows 65 

The man that once did sell the Lions skin, (thas^ 

While the beast hued, was laid with hunting him 
A many of our bodies shall no doubt 
Pinde graues within your realmo of France: 

Tho buned m your dunghils, wo shalbe famed, 70 

Por there the Sun shall groete them. 

And draw vp their honors reaking vp to heauon, 

Leamng their eai*fch]y parts to choke your clyme . 

The smel wherof, shall breed a plague m France . 

Marke then abundant valour in our Enghsh, 75 

That bemg dead, like to the bullets crasmg, 

Breakes forth uito a second course of mischiefe, 

Killing m relaps of mortalitie • 

Let mo speake proudly, 

Thor’s not a peeoe of feather iii our campe, 80 

Good argument I hope we shall not flye 
And time hath wome vs into flouendry 
But by the mas, our hearts are in tho trim, 

And my pooro souldioi’s tel mo, yot qvq night 

Thayle be m fresher robes, or they will plucke 85 

The gay new cloathes ore your French souldiers cares, 

And tumo them out of seruico. If they do this, 

As if it please God they shall, 

Then shall our ransome soone bo loiucd 

*Saue thou thy labour Horauld , 90 

Come thou no more for ransom, gentle Horauld. 

They shall hauo nought I swearo, but those my bones : 

Which if they haue, as i wil leauo am them, 

Will yeeld them htlo, toll the Constable 

Her. I shall dehuer so 95 

Kelt HeraulcL 

Yorhe. My griicious Lord, vpou my knee T craue, 

The loading of the vaward. 

Kin, Take it braue Yorhe. Come souldiers lets away 
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And as thou pleasest God, dispose the day. 


[act IV. 


Exit 

Enter the fowre French Lords, 

Ge, O diabello. 

Cenat, Mor du ma vie. 

Or 0 what a day la this ' 

Bur, 0 lour dei houtc all is gone, all is lost. 

Con We are mough yet liuing in the field, 

To smother vp the English, 

If any order might be thought xyton. 

Bur, A plague of order, once more to the field, 

And he that will not follow Burbon now, 

Let him go home, and with hia cap in hand, 

Like a bace leno hold the chamber doore, 

Why least by a slaue no gentler then my dog, 

His fairest daughter is contamurackc. 

Con, Disorder that hath spoyld vs, right vs now, 

Come we in heapes, weele offer vp our hues 
Ynto these English, or else die with fame 
Come, come along, 

Lots dye with honour, our shame doth last too long. 

Exit omnee, 

^Enter Pistoll^ the French man, and the Boy, 

Piet, Eyld cur, eyld our 

French, O Monsire, ie vous en pree aues petie de moy. 
Moy shall not seme. I wiU haue fortie moys. 

Boy aske him his name. 

Boy, Oomant ettos vous apelles ? 

French, hlonsiei* Eer. 

Boy, He saies his name is Master Fer, 

Plat Tie Per him, and font him, and forke him • 

Boy discus the same in French. 

Boy, Sir I do not know, whats French 
For fcr, ferii and fearlct. 

Pi&t Bid him prepare, for I wil cut his throate. 

Boy, Poate, vou jireat, ill voullos coupole votro gage. 

Put, Ony e ma foy couple la gorge. 

Vnlesse thou giue to me egregious raunsome, dye. 

• One poynt of a foxe. 
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Fremh. Qm dit ill monsiere 
111 ditye SI vou ny vouly pa doniy luy 
Boy, La gran ransome, ill \ou txieres 
Fench 0 lee vous on pii pettit gentelhome, paile 20 

A cee, gran capataiue, poui auez meicio 
A moy, ey lee doneroes poiu mon lansomo 
Oinquante ocios lo suyos \ ugoutelhomme do Fumce 
Pist, What sayos he boy ? 

Boy Many sii ho sayos, he is a Gentleman of a gieat 26 

House, of Fiance: and for hia lansome, 

He will giue you 500 cjiownoh 
PiBt My fuiT’ shall abite, 

And I the Crownes will take 

And as I suck blood, I will some meicio shew 30 

Follow me cur 

Exit omnes 

Enter the Kvng and his Nohle% Pistoll [So vi.] 

King What the French retire? 

*yet all IS not done, yet koope the Fiouch the field 

Ea.e The Duke of Torle commends him to youi Grace 
King Lines he good Vncldo, t\nso I sawo him downo, 

Twise ap agaiiio 5 

From helmet to the spurro, all bleeding oio 

Exe In which aray, brauo souldiei doth he l^e, 

Larding the plaines, and b} his bloody side 
Yoako follow to his honour dying wounds, 

The noble Earlo of Suffolle also lyes. 10 

Buffolle first dydo, and Yoile all hasted oie, 

Comes to him whore in blood ho lay steept, 

And takes him by the beaid, lassos tho gashes 
That bloodily did yane vpon his face, 

And cryde aloud, tary doaio cousin Svfolke: 16 

My soule shall thino keep company in hoauon 
Tary dcaro soulo awhilo, then file to rest 
And m this glonous and well foughten field, 

We kept togither in om chiualdry 

Vpon qheso woids I camo and ohoerd them vi), 20 

He tooke mo by tho hand, said de«iro my Loid, 

Commend my scruice to my souoraigno 

20 lee yett%£\ le peUt Qg. Jfiencli, leepes ^fill Q** 
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So did he turne, aaid oner Suffolhea necke 

He threw his wounded arme, and so espoused to death, 

With blood he sealed. An argument 

Of neuer enthng loue The pretie and sweet mauer of it, 

Forst those waters from me, which I would haue stopt, 

But I not so much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into my eyes, 

And gaue me vp to teares 

Kvn I blame you not : for hearing you, 

I must conueit to teares. 

Alarum sotiudes 
What new alarum is this^ 

Bid euery souldier kill his pnsoner. 

Pist Couple gorge Eant omnes, 

^Enter Flewellen^ a^id Gaptaxm Gowq)\ 

Flew, Godes plud kal the boyes and the lugyge, 

Tis the arrants pecce of knauery as can be desired. 

In the worell now, in your conscience now. 

Gout, Tis certame, there is not a Boy loft ahue, 

And the cowerdly rascals that ran from the battell, 
Themseluos haue done this slaughter 
Beside, they haue earned away and burnt. 

All that was m the kings Tent 
Wheiwpon the king caused euery prisoners 
Tliroat to be out. 0 he is a worthy kmg. 

Flm, I he was bom at Momvorth, 

Captain Goioer^ what call you the plaice whei’e 
Aleofander the big was borne ? 

Gout. Alexandeir the great. 

Flew. Why I pray, is nat big great 2 
As if I say, big or great, or magnanimous, 

I hope it IS all one rocomng, 

Saue the frase is a little varation. 

Gour, I thinke Alexarider the great 
Was borne at Macedon, 

His father was called Philip of Macedon^ 

Als I take it. 

Fleio, I thinke it was Maoedon indeed where Alexander 
Was borne : looke you captaine Gower^ 

And if you looke mto the maijpes of the worell weU, 
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You shall finde litle difference betweene 
Macedcm and Monmorth, Looke you, there is 
A Bluer in Macedon, and there is also a Biuor 
In Ifonmorth^ the Biuerb name at Monniorth^ 

/s called Wye 30 

But tis out of my brame, what is the name of the other 
But tis all one, tis so hke, as my fingers is to my fingers, 

And there is Samons in both 

Looke you captame Gower ^ and you marke it, 

*You shall finde our King is come after Alehander 36 

God knowes, and you know, that Alexander in his 
Bowles, and his alles, and his wrath, and his displeasuios, 

And mdignations, was kill his friend Clit'ic6 

Gower I hut our King is not like him in that, 

For he neuer killd any of his fnends 40 

Flew, Looke you, tis not well done to take the tale out 
Of a mans mouth, ere it is made an end and finished : 

I speake m the compaiisous, as Alexai^d&i* is kill 
His friend Cl'due * so our King being in his iipe 
Wits and ludgements, is tume away, the fat knite 45 

With the great belly doublet • I am forgot his name 
Gcrw&r Sir lohn Falstafe, 

Fleu, T, I thinke it is Sir lohn Falstafe indeed, 

T can toll you, thcres good men homo at Monmortk 
Enter K%ng and the Lords 

King* I was not angry since I came into France^ 60 

YntiU this houre. 

Take a trumpet Herauld, 

And nde vnto the horsmon on you hill; 

If they will fight with vs bid them come downe, 

Or leaue the field, they do offend our sight : 56 

Will they do neither, wo will come to them, 

And make them skyi* away, as fast 
As stones enforst from the old Assirian shngs. 

Besides, weele cut the throats of those we hauo, 

And not one ahue shall taste our meicy. 60 

Enter the Herauhl 

Gods will what meanes this ? knowst thou not 
That we haue fined those bones of ours for ransomed 
Herald, I come great king for charitable fiiuour, 

To sort our Nobles from our common men, 

We may haue leaue to bury all our dead, 66 

Which in the field lye siioyled and troden on 
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Kin I tell thee truly Herauld, I do not know whethei* 

*The day be ours or no . 

For yet a many of your French do keep the field 

H&ra. The day is yours 70 

Kin, Praised be God therefore 
What Castle call you that’ 

Hera, We call it Agincourt 
Kin, Then call wo this the field of Aglnco^trt 
Fought on the day of Cvy&pin^ Cryspin, 75 

Flew Yoiu* grandfather of famous memone, 

If your giace bo remombred, 

Is do good seruico in France 
Kvn. Tis tiue Flerwellen 

Flew, Your Maiestie says vene true 80 

And it plea'^e youi* Maiestie, 

The Wealchinen there was do good soruico, 

In a gaiKion where Leekos did gi*ow. 

And I tlnnke your Maiostio wil take no scorne, 

To wcare a Leake in your c«xp vpon S Dauies day 85 

Kin, No Flefwellen^ for I am wealth as well as you. 

Flew, All the water in Wye wil not wash your woalch 
Blood out of you, God keep it, and proseruo it, 

To his gi*aces will and idoasure 

Kin, Thankes good countryman. 90 

Flew, By losus I am your Maiesties countryman 
I caixi not who know it, so long as your maiesty is an honest 
K, God keep me so Our Herald go with him, (man 
And bring vs the numlior of the bcattred French 

Ejiit Heralds 

Gall yonder souldier hither. 95 

Flew, You fellow come to the king. 

Kin, Follow why doost thou weai’c that gloue in thy hat ^ 

Bonl, And please your maiestie, tis a rascals that swaganl 
With me the other day . and ho hath one of mine, 

Which if euor I see, I haue swome to strike him. 100 

*So hath he swome the hke to mo 

K How think you Flemlleii, is it lawful! he keep his oath ’ 

FI And it please your maiesty, tis lawful he keep his vow 
If he bo peniu’d once, he is as arrant a boggoidy Imaue, 
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As treads vpon too blacke shues 

Kin. His enemy may be a gentleman of woith. 

Flm And if he bo as good a gentleman as Lucitei* 

And Belzebub, and the dmel himselfe, 

Tis meete he keope his vowe 

Km. Well sirrha keep your word 110 

Vnder what Captam seruest thou/ 

Vnder Captaine Gower 
Flew Captaine Gower is a good Captaine: 

And hath go^ littrature in the warres. 

Kin. Go call him hither. j if) 

Soul I will my Lord. 

Krii sotUdier 

Km Captain FleweUen^ when Alonson and I was 
Downe together, I tooke this gloue off from his helmet, 

Here F^emllen.^ weare it. li any do challenge it, 

He IS a friend of Alonsons, 120 

And an enemy to mee 

Fie. Your maiestie doth me as gimt a fauour 
As can be desired in the harts of his subiocta 
I would see that man now that should chalenge tliis gloue ; 

And it please God of his grace. I would but see him, J25 

That IS aU. 

K%n Flemllen knowst thou Captaine Gow&r^ 

Fie. Captaine Gower is my friend 
And if it like your maiestie, 1 know him very well 

Kin Go call him hithei*. 130 

Flew. I will and it shall please your maiestie. 

Kin^ Follow F%ewelLen closely at the heoles, 

The gloue ho weares, it was the soulcliei’s ; 

^It may be there will be hanne betwcone them. 

For I do know Flewellen valiant, 335 

And being toucht, as hot as gunpowder. 

And qmckly will retume an iniuiy. 

Go see there be no harme betweeno them. 

Enter Gower, Flewellen, and thr *Souldier, [So. viji.] 

Flew Captam Gower, in the name of lesu, 

Como to his Maiestie, there is more good toward you, 

Then you can dreamo off. 
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iSmil Do you heare you sl^^ do you know this gloue > 

FIlw [ know the the gloue is a gloue. 5 

Sii I know this, and thus I challenge it 

He him 

FIpu Grode pint, and hits Captain Gowu stand away 
He glue treason his due prebently 

Entu the King y YVaiwide^ Clau)iLe^ and Exetei^ 

Km How now, what is the matter^ 

Fltio And it shall please your Maiestic, 10 

Heie is the notablest poecse of treason come to light. 

As you shall desire to see in a soinmeis day. 

Heie IS a lascaU, heggoily rascall, is strike the glouo. 

Which your Maiestie tooke out of the helmet of Alonso ti 

And your Maiestio will beaie me witnes, and testimony, Vx 

And auouchments, that this is the gloue 

Sod And it please your IMaiestie, that was my gloue. 

He that I gaue it too in the night, 

Promised me to woaie it in his hat 

T iiromised to strike him if he did 20 

I mot that Gentleman, with my glouo in his hat, 

And I thinke I haue bene as good as my woid 

Flew, Your Maiestie heares, mkIci your Maiosties 
Manhood, what a beggeily lowsie kiuue it is. 

Km Let me see thy gloue Looke you, 25 

This IS the fellow of it 
It was I mdeed you promised to stnko 
■*And thou thou hast giuen me most bitter words 
How canst thou make vs amends ? 

Fleio Let his necko answore it, 30 

If there be any marshals lawe in tho woiell. 

Soul. My Liege, all offences come fiom the heait 
Neuer came any from mine to offend youi Maiestie 
You appeard to me as a common man 

Witnes&e tho night, your garments, your loulinesse, 35 

And whatsoeuer you receiued vnder that habit, 

I beseech your Maiestie impute it to your owuo fault 
And not mine Tor your solfe came not like your selfe 
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Had you bene as you seemed, I had made no oftence. 

Therefore I beseech your grace to jiardon me. 40 

Kin, Vnckle, fill the gloue with crownes, 

And giue it to the souldier Weare it follow, 

As an honour in thy cap, till I do challenge it 
Giue him the ciownes Come Capbiine Flewdlen^ 

I must needs haue you friends. 40 

Flew By lesus, the fellow hath inottiill enough 
In hLs belly Hai’ke you souldier, theie is a shilling for you, 

And keep your selfo out of brawles & brables, & disseutios, 

And looke you, it shall bo the better for you 

So?^^. lie none of your money sir, not I fiO 

Fleio, AVhy tis a good shilling man 
Why should you be queamish 9 Your shoes are not so good : 

It will serue you to mend your shoes. 

Kin 'What men of soit are taken vnckle 

Ex€ CJiarlea Duke of Orleame, Nephew to the King 55 

John Duke of Burhon^ and Lord Bowckquall. 

Of other Lords and Barrons, Knights and Squiew, 

Full fifbeene hundred, besides common men. 

ThLs note doth tell me of ten thousand 

French, that in the field lyes slaino 60 

Of Nobles boanng banners in the field, 

* Charles de la Brute, hie Constable of Frame, 
laques of Chattillian, Admirall of Frasice 
The Maister of the crosbows, John Duke Aloson, 

Lord HaiibiereB^ hie Maister of Frames 65 

The braue sir Gmigzardj Dolphin Of Nobelle CharUlaa, 

Oran Frie, and Rosae, Fawcofnbndge and Foy 
Gerard and Yerton, Ya^vdemant and Lestra, 

Here was a royall fellowship of death. 

WThere is the number of our Fngbsh dead ^ 70 

Edmtrd the Duke of Yorke^ the Eai’le of Sufolke, 

Sir Richard Ketly, Dauy Gam Esqiiier; 

And of all other, but fiue and twentie. 

O God thy armo was here. 


39 8eem€d\ seemed tTien to nee Qy 
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78 other] QiQ 2 . the other Qg 
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And vnto thee alone, ascnbe we praise 75 

When without strategem, 

And in euen shock of battle, was euer heard 
So great, ai^d litle losse, ou one part and an other 
Take it God, for it is onely thine 

Exe Tis wonderful! 80 

King, Come let vs go on procession through the camp 
Let it be death proclaimed to any man, 

To boast hereof, or take the piaise from God, 

Which is his due. 

Flew, 7s it lawful, and it please your Maiestie, 85 

To toll how many is kild ^ 

King, Yes Flexoellen^ but with this acknowledgement, 

That God fought for vs 

Flew, Yes in my conscience, he did vs great good. 

King, Let there be sung, Kououes and te Deum 90 

The dead with oharitie enterred in clay . 

Weele then to Calice^ and to England then. 

Where iiere from France^ amude more happier men. 

Exit omnes. 

Enter Gower^ and FlmceUmi, [Act v. Scene r]; 

Gmoer But why do you wearo your Leoke to day? 

* Saint Dmm day is past^ 

Flew, There is occasion Captaine Qower^ 

Looke you why, and wherefore, 

The other day looko you, Pistolles 6 

Which you know is a man of no merites 

In the worell, is come where I was the other day, 

And bnngs bread and sault, and bids me 
Eate my Leeke . twas in a place, looke you, 

Where I could moue no ‘discentions 10» 

But if I can see him, I shall tell him, 

A litle of my desires. 

Gow, Here a comes, swelling like a Turkecocke 
Enter Pietoll 

Flew, Tis no matter for his swelling, and his turkecocks, 

God plesse you Antieut Pistoll^ you sccdl, IC* 

Beggerly, lowsie knaue, God plesse you 


77 tn euen\ QiQ^. euen in Qg 

78 an other,] another ^ Qg 
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SCENE I.] of Henry the fft. 

Fist Ha, art thou bedlem ^ 

Dost thou thurst base Troyan, 

To haue me folde vp Farcas fatall web ‘i 
Hence, I am qualmish at the smell of Loeke. 20 

Fleiv, Antient FistoU, I would desire you because 
It doth not a^ee with your stomacko, and your appetite, 

And your digestions, to eate this Leeke 

Fist Hot for Cadwalleder and all his goatos 

Flm There is one goate for you Antieut Pistol 25 

He strikes him 

Fist Bace Troyan, thou shall dye. 

Flew, I, I know I shall dye, meane time, I would 
Desire you to hue and eate this Leeke 

Gower, Inough Captaine, you haue astouisht him 
Flew, Astonisht him, by iesu, He beate his head 30 

Foure dayes, and foure nights, but Ho 
Make him eate some part of my Leeke 
Fist, Well must I byte^ 

"^Flew I out of question or doubt, or ambiguities 
You must byte. 35 

Fistol Good good 

Flexo, I Leekes are good, Antient FistoU, 

There is a shilling for you to hcale your bloody coxkomo 
Fist, Me a shilling. 

Flew, If you will not take it, 40 

I haue an other Leeke for you. 

Fist, I take thy shilhng in earnest of recoiling 
F%ew, If I owe you any thing, ilo pay you in cudgels, 

You shalbe a woodmonger, 

And by cudgels, God bwy you, 45 

Antient Fistoll^ God blesse you, 

And heale your broken pate. 

Antient FistoU, if you see Loekes an other time, 

Mocke at them, that is all : Gk)d bwy you. 

FMt Flewell&n, 

Fist, All hell shall stir for this. 50 


22 atomQcXe\ Q 1 Q 3 . atomacles Q<). 
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Doth Fortune play the huswye with me now 2 
Is honour ciidgeld from my warlike linos 
Well France farwell, newes haiie I certainly 
That Doll is sicke One mallydie of Fiance^ 

The warras afibrdeth nought, home will I ti’ug 65 

Bawd will I tume, and vse the slyte of hand : 

To England will I steale, 

And there lie stciile 

And patches will I get vnto these skaiTes, 

And sweare I gat them in the Gallia WtUres (>0 

Exit PistolL 

Enter at one doore, the Kimj of England and hie Lo7'ds And at [kSc. ii ] 
the other doote^ the King of France, Qvee7ie Katherine, the 
Dule of Burbon, and others 

Earry. Peace to this meetmg, wherefore we are met 
*And to our brorhoi* France^ Faire time of day. 

Fiiiro health vnto our lonely couson Katherine 
And as a branch, and member of this stock . 

We do s<dute you Duke of Bnrgondu 5 

Fiaou Brother of England,^ right loyous ai*e wo to behold 
Your face, so are we Princes English eueiy one. 

I)7ik With pardon vnto both your nnghtines 
Let it not displease you, if I demaund 

What rub or bar hath thus far hindred you, 10 

To keepe you ffom the gentle speech of peace ^ 

Ear If Duke of Bwrgondy, you wold haue peace. 

You must buy that peace, 

According as we haue drawno our articles. 

Fran We haue but with a cursenaiy eye, 15 

Oi-eviewd them . pleaseth your Grace, 

To let some of your Counsell sit with vs, 

We shall retume our peremptory answere. 

Ear. Go Lords, and sit with them, 

And bnng vs answere backe 20 

Yet leaue our cousen Katherine here behind. 

France, WithaJl our hearts 


51 h\awye\ Q 1 Q 2 huswife Qg. 
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Exit King and the Lords. JJanet^ Hi*ry, Kathe- 
nne, and the Oentleioomaa 


Hate Now Kate, you haue a blunt wooer here 
Left with you 

If I could win thoo at leapfrog, 25 

Or with vawting with my aimour on my backe, 

Into my saddle, 

Without brag be it spoken, 

Ide make compare with any 

But leauing that Kate, 30 

If thou takest me now. 

Thou shalt haue me at the worst . 

*And in wearing, thou shalt haue me bettor and better, 

Thou shalt haue a face that is not worth suu-bui*ning 

But doost thou thinke, that thou and I, 35 

Betweene Saint Bems, 

And Saint George, shall get a boy. 

That shall goe to Oomtantino^le, 

And take the great Turke by the beard, ha Kate% 

Kate Is it possible dat me sail 40 

Lone de enemie de France. 

Harrg No Kate, tis vnpossiblo 
You should loue the enemie of France: 

For Kate, I loue France so well. 

That He not leaue a Village, 45 

He haue it all mine . then Kate, 

When France is mine. 

And I am yours. 

Then France is yours, 

And you are mine 50 

Kate. I cannot tell what is dat 
Harry No Kate, 


Why Ho tell it you in French, 
Which will hang vi)on my tongue, 
On her new mamod Husband 

hke a bride 

55 
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Let me see, Saint Dennis be my speed. 

Qnan France et mon 

Kate. Dat is, when France is yours 
Harry, Et vons ettes amoy 
Kate And I am to you 
Hairy Douck France ettes a rous * 

Kate Den France shall he mine 
Harry, Et le suyues a vous 
Kate And you will bo to me 
Har, Wilt beleeue me Kate‘S tis easier for me 
To conquer the kingdome, tho to speak so much 
More French 

^Kaie, A your Maiesty has false France inough 
To deceiue de best Lady in France. 

Harry. No faith Kate not I But "Kate^ 

In plaine termes, do you louo me^* 

Kate I cannot tell 

Harry. No, can any of your neighbours tell? 

He aske them. 

Come TLate^ I know you loue me 
And soone when you are in your olosset, 

Youle question this Lady of me. 

But I pray thee sweete Kate^ vse me mercifully, 

Because I loue thee cruelly 

That I shall dye Ka^a, is sure 

But for thy loue, by the Lord neuer 

What Wench, 

A straight backe will growe crooked. 

A round eye will growe hollowe. 

A great log will waxe small, 

A curld pate proue balde 

But a good heart Kate, is the sun and the moone, 
And rather the Sun and not the Moone : 

And therefore Kate take me, 

Take a souldier . take a souldier, 

Take a King. 

Therefore teU me Kate, wilt thou haue me? 

Kaie, Dat is as please the King my father. 
Hairy Nay it will please him. 

Nay it shall please him Kate. 


[act V. 
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SCENE II.] of Henry the fift. 

And vpon that condition 'K.aU He kisse you 

Ka. 0 mon du le ne voudroy faire quelke chosae 
Pour toute le monde, 

Oe ne poynt votree fachion on fouor. 

Harry. What saies she Lady^ 

Lady Dat it is not de fasion en France^ 

For de maides, before da be mamcd to 
^May foy ie oblye, what is to bassic^ 

Har To kia, to kis 0 that ti« not the 
Fashion m Frannce^ for the maydes to kis 
Before they are married. 

Lady, Owye see votree grace. 

Har Well, weele breake that custome. 

Therefore Kate patience perforce and yeeld. 

Before God Kate^ you haue witchcraft 
In your kisses : 

And may perswade with me more, 

Then all the French Coimcell. 

Your father is returned. 

EUer the King of France^ and 
the Lordes, 

How- now my Lords? 

France Brother of England, 

We haue orered the Articles, 

And haue agreed to all that we in sedulo had. 

Exe, Only he hath not subscribed this, 

Where your maiostie demaunds, 

That the king of France hauing any occasion 
To wnte for matter of graunt, 

Shall name your highnesse, m this forme . 

And with this addition in French. 

Fostre fresher Jilz^ Hmry Roy Hanglaterre^ 

E hears de France, And thus in Latin ; 
Preclarmirmis films noster Henricus Rex Anglie, 

Et hares Fra’tvm, 

Fran Nor this haue we so nicely stood vpon, 
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But you faire brother may intreat the same. 

Har. Why then let this among the rest, 

Haue his full course : And withall, 

Your daughter Katherine in manage. 

'^Fran, This and what else, 

Your maiestie shall craue. 

God that disposeth all, giue you much ioy. 

Ear, Why then faire Katherine^ 

Gome giue me thy hand; 

Our mariage will we present solemnise, 

And end our hatred by a bond of loue. 

Then will I sweare to Kate^ and Kaie to mee : 

And may our vowes once made, vnbroken bee. 
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The greatest shew of kinduesse yet we can bestow, 

Is this kmde kisse Oh gracious God of heauen, 20 

Lend me a heait rcpleat with thaiikfuhiesse, 

Por in this beautious face thou hast bostowde 
A woild of pleasures to my poiplexed boule 

Queene Th’ excessiue loue E boaie Mito 30 U 1 giace, 

Eorbids mo to be lauish of my tongue, 25 

Least I should spe.ike moie thou beseomes a woman 
Let this sufhce, my blisse is 211 }our bkiiig, 

And nothing can make poore Manjartt misoiablo, 

Ynlesse the frowiio of mightio Englands King 

K%n. Her lookes did wound, but now her speech doth picico, 30 
Lonely Queene Margaret sit down by my side 
And vncMo Gloater^ and jou Loidly Peeres, 

With one voice welcome my beloued Queene 
AIL Long hue Queene Margaret^ EngLuids happinesse 
Queeiie Wo thanke you all. 

Soimd Tnimi>ots 

SufolLe My Loid Protector, so it please your grace. 

Here are the Articles confirmde of pe.ico, 

Betweeiie our JSoueiaigne and the French King Charles^ 

Till torme of eightoone mouths be full o\piide 

Mumphreg. Impnmis^ It is agreed betweene the French King 40 
Charles^ and WxLlwan dr la Poule^ Marqiiessc of Suffolke, Embas- 
sador for Henry King of EngUnd, that the said Heniy shal wed 
and espouse the Ladio Margatet^ daughter to Rnynard King of 
Maples, Cyssels, and lervsalem, and crowne her Queene of Eng- 
land, ore the 30. of the next month 45 

Jtetn. It is further agiocd betwono them, that the Dutches of J?i- 
toy and of Maim, shall be released and dehuered ouer to the 
King her fa 

Duke Jlmnphrey lets it fill 

Kviu How now vnkle, whats tho matter that you sUy so sodcnly. 
^Huwph Paidon my Lord, a sodain qinilmo came ouer my hoxt, 50 
Which dimmos mine eyes that I can leado no more 
Vnckle of Winchester^ \ pi ay you reade on 
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Cardmall Item, It is further agieed betweene them, that the 
Duches of Amoy and of MayTie, shall be released and deliue- 
led oner to the Bang her father, & she sent ouer of the King 5") 
of Englands owne proper cost and charges without dowry 
King They please vs well, Lord Marquesse kneele downe, TVe 
here cieate thee first Duke of SuffoUe, & gii*t tliee with the 
sword Cosm of Yorke, We here dischaigo yom* grace from 
being Eogent m the parts of Frame, till tenne of 18. months GO 
be full expirde. 

Thankes vncklo YYvmheeteT, Gloster, Yorle, and Biicluigliam, So- 
merset, SaZshwry and YYarmcLe. 

We thanke you all for this gi*eat fauour done, 

In enteitamment to my Pi nicely Queene, 

Come let vs in, and with all speed prouide 0> 

To see her Coronation be perfonndo. 

Exet King, Queene, and Sufifolke, and Duke 
Humphrey stales all the i*est. 

Humphrey. Braue Peeres of England, Pillars of the state, 

To you Duke Humphrey must vnfold his gnefe, 

What did my brother Henry toyle himselfe. 

And waste his subiects for to conquere Framed 70 

And did my brother Bedford spend his time 
To keoiie in awe that stout vmnly Eealme^ 

And haue not I and mine vncklo Bewford here, 

Done all we could to keope that land in peace ^ 

And IS all oui Lxbours then spent in vamo, 75 

For Suftolko he, the now made Duke that rules the roast, 

Hath giuen away for our King Henries Queene, 

The Dutches of Anioy and Mayne vnto her father. 

Ah Lords, fatriU is this marriage canselling our states, 

Reuorsing Monuments of conquered France, 80 

Vndouig all, as none had nere bene done. 

Curd. Why how now cosin (Jloster, what needs this? 

*As if our King wore bound vnto your will, 

And might not do his will without your leaue, 

Pioud Protector, enuy in thmo eyes I see, 85 

llie big swolno venome of thy hatefull heart, 

Thtit dales presume gainst that thy ^ouoraigue likes. 

Hmiphr, Nay my Loi*d tis not my words that tioublos you, 

But my presence, proud Prolate as thou art; 

53 Caidiiiall] Qi Gardmal Yoike b6E3Cot]Qi. Exit Sec note (1), 

Qj 67 Qi. 
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But ile begone, and giue thoo leaue to speake. 90 

Parewell my Lords, and say when I am gone, 

I prophesied France would bo lost ere long, 

E'sjit Duke Humphrey 
Card There goes our Protector m a rago, 

My Lords you know he is my great enemy, 

And though ho be Protector of the land, 05 

And thereby couers his dcccitfull thoughts, 

Por well you see, if he but walke the streets, 

The common people swarme about him straight, 

Crying losus blesse your royall exellence, 

■\\’'ith God pi*cserue the good Duke Humphrey. iOO 

And many thmgs besides that are not knowiio, 

A7hich time will bring to light in smooth Duke Humph ey 

But I will after him, and if I can 

Ile laie a plot to heaue hmi from his soate. 

EjLet Cardiiieill 

Budx. But let vs watch this haughtie Cardinall, 105 

Cosen of Somerset be ruldo by mo, 

Weelo watch Duke Humphrey and the Cardmall too, 

And put them from tho mark© they fame would hii 

Somerset Thanks cosm Buckinghant loyne thou with me, 

And both of vs with the Duko of Stiffolke^ 1 15 

Weele quickly heaue Duke Humphrey from his seate 
Bucli. Content, Come then let vs about it straight, 

For either thou or I will be Protector. 

Ehaet Buckxngham and Sojuerset 
Salsb. Pnde wont before, Ambition follows after. 

"Whilst those do seoke their owne preferments thus, 115 

^My Lords lot seeko for our Countnes good, 

Oft hauo I seono this haughtio Ciirdinall 
Sweare, and forswear© himselfe, and bi-aue it out, 

Moi^e liko a RufBin then a man of Church. 

Cosm Yarke, the victones thou hast wonne, 120 

In Ireland, Hormandtc, and in France, 

Hath wonno thoo immortall praise in England. 

And thou braue VVarwioke, my thrice valiant sonue, 

Thy simple plainnesso and thy house-keeping, 

Hath wonno thee ciodit amongst the common sort, 125 

The reuorenco of mine ago, and Neuels name, 

Is of no litle foi-ce if I command, 
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SCENE i] Houses, of Yorke and Lancaster. 

Then let vs iojne all three in one for this, 

That good Duke Humphrey may his state possosse, 

But wherefore weepes War?i?76‘k« my noble sonne. 130 

YYarvj. For giiefe th.it all ls lost that YYarwick won. 

>Sbnnes Amoy and Maine, both giuen away at once, 

Why YYarwick did win them, & must that then which wo wonne 
with our swords, be giuen away with wordes 
Yorke As I haue read, our Kmges of England wero woont to 13fi 
haue large dowries with their wiues, but our King Henry 
giues away his owne 

Bah. Come sonnes away and looke vnto the maino. 

YYar Vnto tho Maioie, Oh father Maine is lost, 

Which YYarwi(M£ by maino force did \vin from France, 140 

Maine chance fathei* you meant, but I meant Maine, 

Which I will win from France, or else bo slaine. 

Bahhury and Warwicke. 

3’bjkd? Anioy and Maine, both giuen ^^lto tho French, 

Cold newos for me, for I had hope of France, 

Euen as I haue of fci*till England. 145 

A day will come when Yorke shall olaime his owne, 

And therefore I will take tho MetieU parts, 

And make a show of lone to proud Duke Humphrey : 

And when I spie aduantage, claimo the Crovvno, 

For thats the golden marke I seoko to hit . 150 

*Nor shall proud Lancaster vsurpo my right. 

Nor hold the scepter in his childish list, 

Nor weare the Diademe vpon his head, 

Whose church-like humours fits not for a Crowne . 

Then Yorhe be still a while till time do sorue, 155 

Watch thou, and wake when others be a sloope, 

To pne into the secrets of the state, 

Till Henry surfeiting in ioyos of louo, 

With his new bride, and Englands dear bought queene, 

And Hwmphrey with the Poeres bo falno at larres, 160 

Then will I raise aloft the milko-whito Bose, 

With whose sweete smell the airo shall be porfumde. 

And in my Standard bearo the Armes of Yorhe, 

To graffle with the House of Lancaster 

And force iierforco, ilo make him yeeld the Crovvno, 165 

Whose bookish rule hath puld faire England dovviio 

E\et Yorke. 
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Enter Duke ffwaphre^y and Dame Mlanor, [Sc. il.] 

Cohham h]s wife 

Elnor, Why droopes my Lord like ouor ripened come, 

Hanging the head at Cearies plentious loade, 

What seest thou Duke Humphrey King Heimes Ci*OAvne’ 

Eeach at it, and if thine arme be too short, 

Mine shall lengthen it Art not thou a Pnnce, 6 

\^nckle to the King, aud his Protector? 

Then what shouldbt thou Lxcke that might content thy minde. 

Humph My louely Xel\ fai* be it from my heart, 

To thmke of Ti*eaaons gainst my soueraigne Lord, 

But I was troubled v\ith a dreame to night, 10 

And Gk)d I pray, it do betide no ill 

Elnor. What drempt my Lord Good Humphrey tell it me, 

And lie mterpi*et it, aud when thats done, 

He tell thee then, what I did dreame to night 

Humphrey. This night when I was laid in bed, 1 dreampt that 16 
*This my staffe mme Office badge in Com't, 

Was broke in two, and on the ends wore plac*d. 

The heads of the Cardiuall of YYiiuihester^ 

And YTilliam de la PouU fii’st Duke of Sufolke 

ECnor. Tush my Loid, this signifies nought but this, 20 

That he that breakes a sticke of Glosters groue, 

Shall for th’ offence, make forfeit of his head. 

But now my Lord, He toll you what I dreampt, 

Mo thought I was in the Oathedrall Church 

At Westminster, and seated m the chaire 25 

Where Kmgs and Queonos are crownde, and at my fecto 
Hemry and Margaret with a Crowne of gold 
Stood readie to set it on my Pimcely head 

Humphrey Fie Xell, Ambitious ■woman <is thou art, 

Art thou not second woman in this land, 30 

And the Protectors wife belou’d of him. 

And wilt thou still be hammering treason thus. 


2 Qemxet^ QiQa- Ceiea Qj. 

5 •Q.ot thou] QiQj. tJiou Hot Qj 
7 TOiJwfe ] Qi mwde^Q2 

11 mo] QiQa* none Qj 

12 diempt] QiQa. dreamt Qs 
Lo) d.] Qi. Loi d * QaQs. 

16, 23 dreampt] dteamt Q, 

15, 16 that This] QiQg That this 
17 tn two, and on] QjQg %u twaine, hy 
whom I cannot gesse * But as I thmle 


hy the OatdinalL What it bodes Ood 
InoireSj and on 

18 the Winchestei] QiQa Jtadniwud 
Buhe of Someiset Q*i 

19 Povle] Qi Poole Qa Pole Qa 
22 f/^’] the Qj 

26 Kings] QiQs* the Kings Qa 

81 mfe hunt] Qi wife^ . ..//iw, Q^. 
wife'^. .. 

82 thifh,] Qi. thus 9 QaQs 
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SCENE II.] Houses, of Yorke and Lancaster', 

Away I say, and lot me heare no more. 

Elnor, How now my Lord. Wliat angry with your JS'eJl, 

For telling but her dreame. The next I bane 35 

He keepe to my selfe, and not be rated thus 

Humphrey Nay Hell, Ho giue no credit to a dreame, 

But I would haue thee to thuike on no such things 

Enters a Messenger 

J/essetiyer. And it iiloase your grace, the King and Queene to 

morrow morning wiU ride a hawking to Saint Albones, 4(j 
and craues your company along -with them 
Humphrey With all my heart, I will attend his giMce • 

Come Nell, thou wilt go with vs vs T am sure 

Humphrey, 

Ebvor He come after you, for I cannot go bofom, 

But ere it be long, He go before them all, 45 

Despight of all that seeke to crosso me thus, 

Who IS within there ^ 


* Enter sir lohii Hum 

What sir lohu Hum, what newes with you^ 

8ir John losus preserue your Maiestie. 

Elnor My Maiestio Why man I am but gi‘«ico 50 

8er John I, but by the graoo of God & Hum^ aduiwo, 

Your graces state shall bo aduanst ore long 

Elnor. What bast thou conferd %vith Margery lordaim, tlio 
cunning Witch of Ely, with Rogeir BulUnghro6]^e and the 
rest, and will they vndertake to do mo good ^ 55 

8ir John. I haue Madame, and they haue promised me to raise 
a Spirito from depth of vnder groundo, that shall tell your 
grace ah questions you demaund 
ELnoir. Thanks good sir lohu. Some two (hues hence I gosse 
Will fit our time, then see that they be hero 00 

For now the King is ryding to Saint Alhone^, 

And all the Dukes and Earles along with him. 

When they be gone, then safely they may come, 


85 dteatiie ] Qi. dreame * Q 2 Qa 

86 'kee3)e\ QiQa- "keepe it Qa. 

38 Enters] QiQa- Enter Qj. 

40 8a%inf\ Q 1 Q 2 8 Qa* 

43 V8 «s] Qi. V8 QaQa 
45—47 See note (n) 

51 J] QiQs Yea Qa. 

54 Ely] QiQg Rye Qg. 


RuUmybrooJcel Q^. JlHUinhroo7<e 
Bidlenhioole Qj. 

55 mf,] QiQj Q, 

57 depthi QjQa- the depth Q^. 

59, 60 Thanlh. here] As thieo luies lu 
Qa, ending /o//M...f me heeie. 

63 they may] QiQy may they Qa 


33—2 
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And on the backside of my Orchard heere, 

There cast their Spelles m silence of the night, 66 

And so resolue vs of the thmg we wish, 

Till when, dnnke that for my sake. And so farwell. 

Exet Ehior, 

Sir John. Now tsir lohi Hum^ No words but mum, 

^eale vp your bps, for you must silent be. 

These gifts ere long will make me mightie rich, 70 

The Duches she thinks now that all is well, 

But I haue gold comes from another place, 

From one that hyred me to set her on. 

To plot these Treasons gainst the King and Peei'es, 

And that is the mightie Duke of Sufolle, 75 

For he it is, but I must not say so, 

That by my meanes must worke the Duches fall, 

^yho now by Cumurations tinnkes to use 
But whist sir lohiiy no more of that I trow, 

*For feare you lose your head before you goe. 80 

Exet 


Enter two Petitioners, and Peter the [Sc. iir.] 

Armourers man. 

1. PetL Come sirs let vs linger here abouts a while, 

VntiU my Lord Protector come this way, 

That we may show his grace our seuerall causes. 

2. Peti. I pray Grod saue the good Duke Humphries hfe, 

For but for him a many were vndone, 6 

That cannot get no succour in the Court, 

But see where he comes with the Queene. 

Enter the Duke of Sujfolle with the Queene, and they 
take him for Duke Humphrey^ and giues 
him their writings 

1. Peti, Oh we ai*e vndone, this is the Duke of Suffolke. 

Queene. Now good-fellowes, whom would you sjieak witball? 

2 Petu If it please your Maiestie, with my Lord Protectors 10 
Grace 

Queene. Are your sutes to his grace. Let vs see them first, 

Looke on them my Lord of Sufolke. 


66 rij QiQs* om Q 2 

78 tiae] QiQs laise Q2. 

79 h ow] Q1Q2 0 Qs* 
81 let Q1Q3. lets Qg, 


4 Puke"] QiQs om Qg 
6 camioi] QiQg ca7i Q 2 
12 ffiace.] Qi grace ? QaQg. 
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Sufolke A complaint against the Cardmals man, 

What hath he done^ 15 

2. Peti, Marry my Lord, he hath stole away my wife, 

And th’ are gone togither, and I know not where to find them. 

i^uffolke Hath he stole thy wnfe, thats some imury indeed 
But what say you ? 

Peter Thump, Marry sir I come to tel j-ou that my maister said, 20 
that the Duke of YorVe was true hone \nto the Crowne, and 
that the A'lng was an vsurer. 

Queene An vsurpor thou wouldst say 
Pet&r, I forsooth an vsurpor 

Queene Didst thou say the King w'as an vsurpor^ 25 

Peter No forsooth, I saide my maister saide so, th’ other day 
*when wo were scownng the Duke of } ork? Amiour in our 
garret 

Sufolle I mairy this is something like, 

Whose within there‘s 30 

Enter one or two 

Sirra take in this fellow and keope him close. 

And send out a Purseuant for his maister straight, 

Weele here more of this before the King 

E'oet with the Amioureis m<in 
Now sir what yours ^ Lot me see it, 

Whats hore^ 35 

A complaint against the Duko of Sufolke for enclosing the com- 
mons of long Melfoid. 

How now sir knaue, 

1. Peti I beseech your grace to iiardon me, me, I am but a 
Messenger for the whole town-ship 40 

Ho toares the pallors 

Suffolhe, So now show your petitions to Duke ITumphreij 
Villaines get you gone and come not neaio the Court, 

Dare these pesants wnte against mo thus 

Ehet Petitioners 

Queene. My Lord of Sufolle, you may see by this, 


16, 18 stole] QiQ, Mn Qj 
18 wtfey] Q1Q2 ? Q j 

thats] Q1Q2 that s Qa 
21 vnto] QiQa* to Qj 
24, 29 /] QiQs Yea Qj 
Whose] Qi. Who *8 Q2Q-i 
31 tn] Q1Q9 om. Q2 

33 her^ Qi hears Qj heere Q » 

QiQa* this tlmig Qg 

34 v)ka€\ Qi. whats Qg. what ? 


35 Whatn] QiQj What 's Q j 
88 htane J QiQg Inaue * (L 
39 msy me] Qi- mee Qj (Oapell, Devon- 
shire, and Malone 867). it Qj (Malone 
36). me Qg 

41 petitions] QiQg petition Qj 

42 yon] QiQg. ye 
48^//iw]Qi thmf 

Exet] Qi exount Qj Exit Q{ 
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The Commons loues vnto that haughtie Dnlce, 45 

That seekes to him more then to King Eenry, 

IVhose eyes are alwaies poring on his booke 
And neie legards the honour of his name, 

But still must be protected like a childe, 

And gouemed by that ambitious Duke, 50 

That scaise will moue his cap nor speake to \s. 

And his proud wife, high minded Elanor, 

That ruffles it with such a troupe of Ladies, 

As strangers in the Court takes her for the Queeiio. 

The other day she ranted to her maides, 55 

That the very traine of her worst gowne, 

Was worth more wealth then all my fathers Linds, 

Can any gnefo of minde be like to this 

tell thee Poull^ when thou didst runno at Tilt, 

And stolst away our L«idaies hearts in France^ (j() 

I thought King Hmry had bene like to thoe. 

Or else thou hadst not brought me out of Frame 
Sufolhe, Madame content your sclfe a htle while. 

As I was cause of your comming to England, 

So ^viU I m England worke your full content • 

And as for proud Duke Humphrey and his wife, 

I hauo set lime-twigs that will intangle them. 

As that your grace ere long shall vnderstand 
But stale Madame, here comes the King. 

Enter King Henry^ and the Duke of Tbrke and the Duke of ^'o- 
merset on both sides of the King, whispermg with him, and en- 
ter Duke Eumphirey^ Dame Elnor^ the Duke of Biu^xnyhtm^ 
the Earle of SaUhury, the Earle of Warmc]s,e^ and the Cardmall 
of Winchester 

King, My Lords I cai’e not who be Kegent in France^ or Ibrk, 70 
or Somerset, alls w^onne to me 
rbrke My Lord, if Yorke haue ill demeando himselfc, 

Let Somerset enioy his place and go to France, 

SoTnerset Then whom your grace thinko wortbie, lot him go, 


48 nere\ QiQs m'te Qa 
51 «or] QiQa Qa 
54 tahe«\ QiQa take Qj 
?Ae]QiQa om Qs 

Q^eene'\ Here Qs alone mseits 8he 
hemes a Dukes whole teuennewes on 
het haeJie, 

58 this ] Qi. this? QaQs 


69 Qi Poole Qa Pole Q 

60 Ladaies] Q^. ladies 
64 ^o] QiQa into Qa 
69 and enter] QiQa Then euteieth Qj. 
71aZ/a]QiQ2. alPsQ,^ 
wonncj Qi one QaQg 
74 thinke'] QiQa. iliinles Qj 
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SCENE III.] Houses, of Yorke and Lancaster, 

And thoro bo made the Regent oner tho French. 76 

VVarioicke, VYhom soeuer yon account worthie, 

Yorke is tho worthiest. 

Cardinall Pease VVarwicke, (riuc thy bottei*s leaue to spoako 
ri'or. The Cardinals not my bettor in the field 
Bug, All in this place are thy bettois farre. 80 

War, And Warwicke may line to bo tho best of all 
Qiieene My Lord in mine opinion, it wore best that J^omereet 
were Regent oner France, 

Hunvphrey Madame onr Ahng is old inongh himselfo, 

To giue his ansvvere without yonr consent. 85 

Queene If he bo old inongh, what needs your grace 
To be Protector oner him so long 

"^Himphre}/ Madamo I am but Protector oner the land, 

And when it please his grace, I will i*osigne my charge. 

Suifolke, Resigns it then, for sineo that thou wast Ahng, 90 

As who is King but thoo The common state 
Doth as we see, all wholly go to wracke, 

And Millions of treasm*e hath bene spent, 

And as for the Regentship of France, 

I say Somerset is moio worthio thou Yoike, 95 

Yorke, He tell thoo Buffofke why I am not worthie, 

Because I cannot flatter as thou const. 

War And yet tho worthie deeds that Ytnk hath done, 

Should make him worthio to be honoured hero 

Snfolke, Peace headstrong VVarwicke TOO 

FPeer. Imago of pnde, wherefore should I peace ^ 

Bufolke, Because hero is a man accusdo of Treason, 

Pray God the Duko of Yorke do cloai*o himselfo. 

Ho, bring hither the Armourer and his man 
Enter the Armourer and his man 

If it please your grace, this follow hero, hath accused his inaister of 105 
high Treason, And his words were these. 

That the Duke of Voile was lawfull heiro vnto the Crowne, anti 
that your grace was an vsuriiei*. 

Yorke T beseech your grace lot him haue what punishment tho 
the law will afiord, for his vxllany 110 

King, Come hothor fellow, didst thou spoako these words ’ 


78 Bease] Qj Peace QaQa 88 okc/] QiQa. me Q., 

79 Cardmah'\ Qj. Cardinal' e Q2» Cutd- 90 that thou waetl thou inaht a 

Qs 91 thee ] Qj. thee ? Q., tJiee 

81 the beet] QiQa heat Q^. 95 then} QiQg than Qa 

84 oni} Qi onr QaQ^ 109, HQ the the] Qi. the Q .0 . 

86 old] QiQa hold Qa- 
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ATVfwuT, Ant shall please your Maiestie, I neuer said any such 
matter, God is my vvitnesso, I am falsly accused by this villain 
Peter Tis no matter for that, you did say so. (here 

Yorke, I beseech your grace, let him haue the law 115 

Armour Alasse my Lord, hang me if euer I spake the words, 
my accuser is my prentiso, & when I did correct him for his 
fault the other day, he did vow upon his knees that he would 
be euen I'vith me, I haue good vvitnesso of this, and therefore 
I beseech your Maiestie do not cast away an honest man for 120 
a viUaines accusation. 

Kvng, Vnckle Gloster, what do you thinke of this^ 

*Rumpkreg The law my Lord is this by case, it rests suspitious, 

That a day of combat be appointed, 

And there to tne each others nght or wrong, 125 

Which shall be on the thirtith of this month, 

With Ebem staues, and Standhags combatting 
In Smythfield, before your Royall Maiestie. 

E\et Siimphreg. 

Armour. And I accept the Combat willingly. 

Peter. Alasse my Lord, I am not able to fight. 130 

^ufolk&. Tou must either fight sirra or else be hangdo 
Go take them hence againe to prison EsbI with thorn 

The Queene lets fall her glouo, and hits the Duches of 
Gloster^ a boxe on the eare 

Queene. Giue me my gloue. Why Minion can you not sec? 

She strikes her. 

I cry you mercy Madame, I did mistake, 

I did not thinke it had bene you 135 

Elnor. Did you not proud French- woman. 

Could I come neare your daintie iissage with my naylos 
/de set my ten commandments m your face. 

King. Be patient gentle Aunt 

It was against her will. 140 

Elmr Against her will. Good King sheole dandle thee, 

J? thou wilt alvvaies thus be rulde by her. 

But let it rest. As sure as / do hue, 


116 my Lord\ QjQg. mastei Q,. 

the vsorda] Q1Q3. Hkese w(ni$ Q^. 

120 Ma%e 8 tie'\ Qi maneaty Qj. vjorahip 

Qs- 

126 Which monili] Omitted m Q>). 


127 QiQj. Sandbags 

130 toJight’\ Q1Q2. fo) to fight 
132 QiQs him Q2 
136 Ftenoh-woman^'] Q1Q2. French-wo* 
looman ? Qij 

141 will ] QiQa will I Q 2 
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SCENE IV ] Houses, of Torke and Lanoaster, 

She shall not strike dame El^ior vnreuengde 

Haet Ehiot 

Kmg Beleeue me my louo, thou wart much to hlame, 145 

I would not for a thousand pounds of gold, 

My noble vnckle had bene heie m place. 

Enter Duke Humphrpy 

But see where he comes, I am glad he mot her not 

Ynckle Gloater, what answero makes your grace 

Concerning our Eegent for the Realme of 150 

Whom thinks your grace is meotcst for to send 

'^Humphrey, My gratious Loi*d, then this is my i*esolue, 

For that these words the Armourer should spoake, 

Doth breed suspition on the part of Torke, 

Let Somerset be Regent ouor the French, 155 

Till trials made, and Torke may cleare himsolfe 
KiTig, Then bo it so my Lord of Soiifierset 
We make your grace Regent ouor the French, 

And to defend our rights gainst forraiiio foes, 

And so do good vnto the Realmo of France, 160 

Make hast my Lord, tis time that you were gone, 

The time of Tnise I thinke is full oxpirde. 

Somerset. I humbly thanke your royall Maiestio, 

And take my leaue to posto with speed to France 

Fh^et Somerset 

King, Come vnckle Oloster, now lets haue our horse, 165 

For we will to Saint Albones presently, 

Madame your Hawke they say, is swift of flight, 

And we will trie how she wiU fhe to day. kXet omvet* 

Enter Elnor, with sir loJm Hum, Roger Bnllc7}hro6ke a Conim*or, [Sc iv.] 
and Margery lourdatne a Witch, 

Elrwr Hero sir Ioh7i, take this scrole of pajier hero, 

Wherein is writ the questions you shall aske, 

And I will stand vjiou this Tower here. 

And here the spmt what it safes to you, 

And to my questions, write the answorcs downe 5 

She goes vp to the Tower. 


145 Qi, wert Q^Qg 

to hlame] Qi. too hlame QgQ«) 

153 shomld] QiQg d(tth Qg 

156 omt] QiQa ore Qg 

166 titcds] QiQg tnaVs Qg 

159 ugJits goATist] QjQg. nght ^gain^tt Qg 


165 lets] QiQg. let Qg 
168 Exot] Qi. exeunt Qg Exit Qg 
Ehior] QiQg. Elanor Qg. 
Kogex] Qi- Roger QaQs. 

4 heie] Qi. hears QgQg 
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Sir lokti. Now sirb begin and cast yonr spels about, 

And cbarme tbe fiendes for to obey your wils, 

And tell Dame Ehxor of tbe thmg she askes. 

Witch, Tben Roger BulUiibrooke about thy taske, 

And frame a Cirkle here vpon the earth, 10 

"Wliilst I thereon all prostrate on my face. 

Do talke and whisper with the diucls he low. 

And coniure them for to obey my wilL 

She hes downe vpon her face, 
■^BuUenbrooke makes a Cirkle 

B alien Dai’ke Night, dread Night, the silence of the Night, 
"^VTicrein the Funes maske in hellish troupes, 15 

Send vp I charge you from SosetiLS lake. 

The s 2 )mLt Ashalon to come to me. 

To inerce the bowels of this Centneke earth, 

And hither come in twmkhng of an eye, 

Aslalon^ Assenda^ Assenda. 20 

It thunders and lightens, and then the siiirit 
risoth vp. 

Spirit Now Bulleyihrooke what w-ouldst thou hauo me do I 
Bxdlm First of the A'lng, what shall become of him^ 

Spint. The Duke yet hues that Hemy shall depose, 

But him out hue, and dye a violent death. 

Bullen, What fate awayt the Duke of SafoJke, 25 

Spirit By water shall he die and take his ende 
Bullen. What shall betide the Duke of Somerset'^ 

^int Let him shun Castles, safer shall he be vpon the sandie 
plamos, then where Castles mounted stand 
Now question me no more, for I must hence agame 30 

He smkes downe againo. 

Bullen. Then downe I say, vnto the damned poulc 
Where Pluto m his fine Waggon sits. 

Eydmg amidst the singde and parched smookes, 

The Bode of Bytas by the Bluer Stykes, 

There howle and bume for euer in those flames, 35 

Else lordaine rise, and staie thy charming Spels 
Sonnes, we arc betraide. 


12 he Zoio] Qi. hdom Q^Qs* 

20 Aaaenda, A8ae)idd\ QiQs. Aaeenda, 
Aacenda Qq. 

24 But] QiQs Yet Qg. 

otU hue] Q 1 Q 2 out-hue Qg 

25 moayt] Qi. avsaita Qg. awaitea Qg 
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SCENE IV ] Houses, of Yorhe and Lancaster, 

Entei the Duke of Torle, and the Duke of 
Budiag/iamy and othois 

ro7le Come laie hands on them, «md bind them smt, 

This time was well watoht AVhat Madame aio 5 on theio? 

This will be greit ciedit foi youi husband, -iO 

That your aie jilottiug Tioasons thus -with Ouuiuieis, 

The Kmg shall haue notice of tins thing 

Uiet LI not cibouc 

Biic See heie my Loid what the diucll hath wiit 
Yor^e Glue it me my Loul, lie show it to the King 
*Go sirs, see them fast lockt lu x>iison 45 

JS\U with them. 

Buc\i%ng My Loid, 1 piay you lot mo go post vnto tho Kini,, 
Vnto S. iibones, to tdl tins newes. 

Yorke Content Away then, about it straight 
Buck Earewell my Lord 

Ihct Buckingham 

Yorle Whoso within there ^ 60 

Entoi one. 

Otic, My Loid. 

Yotke ^S'lnha, go will tho Eailes of Salsbuiy and Waiwioke, to 
sup with me to night n\ct Yorke 

One, [ will my Loid 

Eiet 

Enter tho King and Quoono with her II iwke 011 hoi list, [Aci it be i ] 
and Duke Humph eg and Suffolke, and tho Uandi- 
nail, as if they came iiom hawking, 

Queem, My Lord, how <lid your giaui like this last flight { 

But as I cast her oft* the winde did rise. 

And twas ten to one, old lone luui not gone out 

K%ng, How wondorfull tho Loxds woikcs aio on t wth, 

Euen m these silly oi’caturos of his hands, 6 

Vnckle Gloster, how hio your Hawko did soi e ^ 

And on a sodamo soust tho P«irtndgo downe 
Suffolhe No maiuell if it please your Maiostie 
My Lord Protoctois Hawko done towre so well, 

He knowes his maistor loues to bo aloft 10 


41 yowt’] Qi you Q^Qs 
Cmmtet «] Qi 0<nmht 1 1 1 QJi t 

42 notice] Q^Qg a notice 
47 ^IQiQs Saint 

60 Whoee] QiQs TOo’aQj 
52 Earlcb] QiQg Made Qj 
6 siUy] QiQs ^^dy Qj 
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7 Qi ^owst Q 2 voew d Q , 

9 Qi hawU Qi ItatrJfnQi, 

rfowO Ql tioe Qi do Qt 
10 Ife,, alo/t] Q 1 Q 2 77//// I// >//? f/uit 
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Humphr&y, Faith my Lord, it is but a base rmnde 
That can sore no higher then a Falkons pitch. 

Card, I thought your grace would be aboue the cloudea 
Humph, I my Lord Cardinall, were it not good 
Your grace could She to heauen. 15 

Card, Thy heauen is on earth, thy words and thoughts boat on 
a Crowne, proude Protector dangerous Peere, to smooth it thus 
^ith King and common- wealth 

Hutnphrey, How now my Lord, why this is more then needs. 
Church-men so hote Gk)od vnckle can you doate 20 

Suffolke, "Why not Haumg so good a quarrell & so bad a causo 
Humphrey As how, my Lord^ 

Sufiolle As you, my Lord And it like your Lordly 
Lords Protectorship. 

Humphrey, Why >Shffolke, England knowes thy insolence 25 

Queene And thy ambition Gloster 

King, Cease gentle Queene, and whet not on these funous 
Lordes to wrath, for blessed are the peace-makers on 
earth 

Card Let me be blessed for the peace I make, 30 

Against this proud Protector with my sword, 

Humphrey Faith holy vnckle, I would it were come to that 
CardinalL Euen when thou darest, 

Humphrey, Dare I tell rhee Pnest, Plantagenets could neuer 

brooke the dare. 35 

Card 1 am Plantagenet as well as thou, and sonne to John of 
Gaunt 

Humph, In Bastardie 
Cardin, I scome thy words. 

Humph. Make vp no factious numbers, but euen in thine own 40 
person meete me at the East end of the groue. 

Card, Heres my hand, I will 
King, WTiy how now Lords ^ 

Card Faith Cousin Gloster, had not your man cast oft* so soone, 

we had had more sport to day, Como with thy sw'ooid 45 
and buckler. 


11 it 19] QiQa- it Qs 

12 That^yitefi^ QiQa [eoaie Qa) That 
sores no higher then a hud om soie 
Qs 
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SCENE I.] Houses, of Yorhe and Lancaster, 

Humphrey. Faith Pi'iest, Ilo shaue your Crowno 
Gardvmll, Protector, protect thy selfe well 
King, The wind growes high, so doth your chollour Lords 
Enter one crying, A miracle, a mir*xole 
How now, now siiTlia, what miracle is it'/ 50 

Om And it please your grace, there is a man that came blmde 
to S Albones, and hath recoined his sight at his shniio 
Kxng CJoe fetch him hither, that wee may glorilie the Lonl 
with him. 

Enter the Maior of Saint Albones and his bicthreu with 
Musicke, bearing the man that had bone blmd, 
betweeno two in a cliairo* 

Kxng. Thou hap^ne man, giue God etein.ill praise, 55 

*For he it is, that thus hath helped thee. 

Humphrey, Whore wast thou borne.? 

Poore man At Barwic\s.e sir, in the North 
Humph, At BarxoK^e, and come thus far for lielpo 
Po(yre man I sir, it was told me in my sleoiie, 60 

That sweet Siunt Albones, should giue me my sight againe. 

Humphrey What art thou lame too? 

Poore man, I indeed sir, God helpo me 
Hmiphrey, How earnest thou lame? 

Poore man. With falling oft’ on a xdum-troc. 65 

Humph Wart thou blind & wold clime plumtreos? 

Poore man, Neuer but once sir in all my life, 

My wife did long for plums. 

Humph But tell mo, wart thou borne blmde? 

Poore man 1 truly sir 70 

'Woman I indeed sir, he was borne blmde. 

Humphrey, What art thou his mother? 

Woman, His wife sir. 

Humphrey, Hadst thou bene his mother. 

Thou couldst haue better told 75 

Why lot mo see, I thinke thou caust not see yet. 


47 Paitli] QiQa Ooda mother Q» 
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Poore man Yes truly maister, as cleare as day 
Humphrey. Saist thou so Wliat colours his cloako ^ 

Poore man Why red inaister, as red as blood. 

Humphrey. And his cloake? 80 

Poore man Why thats greene. 

Humphrey And what coloms his hose^ 

Poore man Yellow maister, yellow as gold. 

H%mxphrey. And what colours my gowne? 

Poore man BLicke sir, as blacke as leat. 85 

Kmy. Then belike ho knowes what colour leat is on 
Sufolke And yet I thinke leat did he neuer see 
Humph But cloakes and gownes ere this day many a 
But tell me sirrha, whats my name^ (one. 

Poore man Alasse maister I know not. 90 

Humphrey Whats his name ^ 

Pool e man I know not 
Humphrey Nor his ^ 

* Poore man No truly sir. 

Humphrey Nor his name^ 95 

Poore man No indeed maister. 

Humphrey Whats thine owne name^ 

Poore man, Sand&r^ and it please you maister. 

Humphrey. Then Sander sit there, the lymgest knaue in Chri- 
stendom, If thou hadst bene bom bhnd, thou mightest aswell haue 100 
knowiie all our names, as thus to name the seuerall colours we doo 
weare. Sight may distinguish of colours, but sodemly to nommate 
them all, it is impossible My Lords, saint Albones here hath done a 
Miracle, and would you not thinke his cunning to be great, that 
could restore this Cripple to lus legs agame 105 

Poore man Oh maister I would you could. 

Humphrey My Maisters of saint Albones, 

Haue you not Beadles in your Towne 
And thmgs called wbippes*^ 

Mayor. Yes my Lord, if it please your grace HO 

Humph. Then send for one presently. 

Mayor. ^Surha, go fetch the Beadle hither straight. 

Exet one 

Humph. Now fetch me a stoole hither by and by 

78 so ] Qi. so / Qg. ho Qfl 91 Whatb\ Q 1 Q 2 What Q 5 . 
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SCENE l] Houses^ of Torke aTid Lcumaster, 

Now sirrha, If you meane to saue your selfo from wliipiniig, 

Leape me ouer this stoole and runno away 1J5 

Enter Beadlo 

Po<y)'e man Alasse xnaistor I am not able to stiind alone, 

You go about to tortm-e me lu vamo. 

Hum^pTu 'Well sir, we must hauo you fmde yom* legges 
vS'irrha Beadle, whip him till he leape ouor that same stoole 

Beadle, I will my Lord, come on sirrlia, off with your dou})let 12() 
quickly 

Poore man, Alas maister what shall I do, I am not able to stiiiul 
After the Beadle hath hit him one girko, ho leiipes ouor 
the stoole and mimes away, and they run after him, 
crymg, A miraclo, a nuraclo 

Hmip A miracle, a miracle, lot him be taken agmne, & wliipt 
through euery Market Towno til he comes at Ranvicke where he 
was borne 1:25 

Mayor, It shall bo done my Lonl Mayor. 

^Suffollce My Lord Pixitector hath done wondera to day, 

He hath made the blinde to see, and halt to go. 

Humph I but you did gre<itor wondem, when you in<ide whole 

Dukedoms fiio in a day. 130 

Witnesse France 

King Haue done I s<i,y, and let me hero no more of th,it 
Enter the Duke of Bmkmglmn 
What newes brings Duke Humproy of Buckingham ^ 

Buck, HI nowes for some my Lord, and this it is, 

That proud dame Elnor our Protectoi's wife, 135 

Hath plotted Treasons gainst the ICmg and Pooix^s, 

By wiohcrafbs, sorceries, and cuniunngs. 

Who by such moanos did raise a spirit vp, 

To tell her what hap should botide the state, 

But ore they had finisht their diuollish drift, 140 

By Yorke and my selfe they wore all siu^irisilo, 

And heros the answoro the diuol did make to tliom. 

King. First of the King, wluit shall become of liiin 9 

Reads. The Duke yet lines, that Henry shal dojioso, 

Yet him out hue, and die a violent death. 145 

•Gods will bo done in all 

What fate awaits the Duke of Sufiblko 

By water shall ho die and take his end. 


1‘22 QiQg do f Qa 
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129I]QiQ 8. EcaQa* 
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Suffolle By water must the Duke of Suffolke die*? 

It must be so, or else the diuel doth lie 150 

King, Let Somerset shun Castles, 

For safer shall he be vpon the sandie plames. 

Then where Castles mounted stand 

Card Heres good stuflfe, how now my Lord Protector 
This newes I thinke hath turnde your weapons point, 155 

I am in doubt youle scarsly keepe your promise 

Hwnphrey Forbeare ambitious Prelate to vrge my gnefe, 

And pa^on me my gratious Soueraigno, 

For here I sweare vnto your Maiestie, 

That I am guiltlesse of these hainous crimes 160 

Which my ambitious wife hath falsly done. 

And for she would betraie her soueraigne Lord, 

I here renounce her from my bed and boord, 

*And leaue her open for the law to ludge, 

Vnlesse she cleare her selfe of this foule deed. 165 

Kioig. Come my Lords this night wrcelo lodge in S. Albones, 

And to morrow we will ride to London, 

And tne the vtmost of these Treasons forth, 

Come vnckle Gloster along with vs, 

My mind doth tell me thou art mnocent. 170 

Exet onvrm. 

Enter the Duke of Yorke^ and the Earles of [Sc. ii] 

SdUhury and VVarwvcke, 

Torke, My Lords our simple supper ended, thus. 

Let me reueale vnto your honours here, 

The right and title of the house of Yorke, 

To Englands Crovvno by liniall desent. 

War Then Yorke begin, and if thy claime be good, 6 

The Neuils are thy subiects to command, 

Yorke Then thus my Lords. 

Edward the third had seuen sonnos, 

The first was Edward the blacke Prince, 

Pnnce of Wales. 10 

The second was Edmund of Langly, 

Duke of Yorke. 

The third was Lyonell Duke of Clarence 


149 die QiQs dte Q2 1 ended^ this,] Qi- ended, thus Q2 

164 Pioteetor] Qi protects * Q2. P/o- ended thus, Qa- 

tector, Qa 11—27 The seecmd thtrd^ See note (m; 
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SCENE II.] Houses, of Torke and Lancaster. 

The fourth was Tohn of Gaunt, 

The Duke of Lancaster. 15 

The fifth was Roger Mortemor, Earle of March. 

The sixt was sir Thomas of Woodstocko 
T^'ilham of Wmsore was the seuenth and last. 

Now, Edward the blacke Pnnce he died before his fathei*, and left 
behinde him Richard, that afterwards was King, Crownde by 20 
the name of Richaixi the second, and he died without an heiro. 
Edmund of Langly Duke of Yorke died, and left behind him two 
daughters, Anne and Elinor 

Lyonell Duke of Clarence died, and left behmdo Ahce, Anne, 
and Elmor, that was after inanied to my father, and by her I 26 
claime the Crowne, as the true heire to Lyonell Duke 
*of Clarence, the third sonne to Edwai*d the third. Now sir Tu the 
time of Richards raigne, Henry of Bulhngbrooke, soimo and hoire 
to lohn of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancanstor fourth sonne to Edward 
the tlurd, he claimde the Crowne, deposde the Merthfull King, and ^0 
as both you know, in Pomphret Castle harmelesse Richard was 
shamefully murthered, and so by Richards death came the house of 
Lancaster vnto the Crowne 

JSals, iSauing your tale my Lord, as I h<uio he«ird, in the raigne 
of BuUenbrooke, the Duke of Yorke did claime the Cniwiie, and 36 
but for Owin Glendor, had bono King 

Yorle, True But so it fortuned then, by moanes of that mon- 
strous rebel Glendor, the noble Duke of York was done to death, 
and so euer since the heires of lohn of Gaiuit haue jiossesscd the 
Crowne. But if the issue of the older should sucscod before the is- 40 
sue of the yonger, then am 1 lawfull heire vnto the kingdome 

VVarwicke, What plamo iiroceedings can bo more phiine, hoc 
claimes it from Lyonel Duke of Clarence, the third sonne to Ed- 
ward the third, and Henry from lohn of (hiunt the fourth sonne. 
jSo that till Lyonels issue failes, his should not raigne It failos not 45 
yet, but florisheth in thee & in thy sons, braue sh])s of such a stock. 
Then noble father, kneele wo both togither, and in this luiuate 
place, be wo the first to honor him with birthright to the CVown. 

Both. Long hue Richard Englands royall King. 

Jbrkfi. I thanke you both. But Lords T am not your King, vntil 60 
this sword be sheathed ouen in the hart blood of the house of Lan- 
caster. 
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War, Then Yorke aduise thy selfe and take thy time, 

Claime thou the Crowne, and set thy standard vp, 

And m the same aduance the milke-white Rose, 65 

And then to gard it, will I rouse the Beai'e, 

Inuiron’d with ten thousand Ragged-staues * 

To aide and helpe thee for to win thy right, 

Maugre the proudest Lord of Hennes blood, 

That dales deny the right and claime of Yorke, 60 

For why my mmde presageth I shall hue 
To see the noble Duke of Yorke to be a King 

Y(yrle Thanks noble YTarwicke, and Yorke doth hope to see. 

The Earle of Warwicke hue, to be the greatest man in England, 

*but the King. Come lets goe, 65 

Eret omnes. 

Enter King and the Queeno, Duke Humphrey, the Diike of [So in.] 

Suffclle, and the Duke of BucliTigkam, the Cardinall, and Dame 
Elmr Cohham, led with the Officers, and then enter to them the 
Duke of Jb?*ke, and the Earles of SaUhiry and VYarwide, 

King. Stand foorth Dame Eluor Cobham Duches of Gloster, 
and here the sentence pronounced against thee for these Treasons, 
that thou hast committed gainst vs, our States and Peeres 

First for thy hainous crimes, thou shalt two daies in London do 
penance barefoote in the streetes, with a whito shoete about thy 6 

bodie, and a ware Taper burning in thy hand That done, thou 
shaJt be banished for euer into the He of Man, there to ende thy 
wretched daies, and this is our sentence erreuocablo. Away with 
her. 

Elnor Euen to my death, for I haue liued too long. 10 

Exet some with Ehuxr 

King. Greeue not noble vnclde, but be thou ghid, 

In that these Treasons thus are come to light. 

Least God had pourde his vengeance on thy head, 

For her offences that thou heldst so deare. 

Humph, Oh gratious Henry, giue me le^iue awhile, 16 

To leaue your grace, and to depart away, 
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SCENE III ] Houses, of Yorke and Lancaster 

Por soirowes teareb hath giipte my aged heart, 

And makes the fountames of mine eyes to swell, 

And therefore good my Loid, let me depait* 

King With all my halt good vnklo, when yon ploabc, 20 

Yet eie thou goest, Eumpheg resigne thy stiflo, 

Por Henry will be no more protected, 

The Lord shall he my guide both foi my land and me 
Humph My staffo, I noble Homy, my life and all, 

My staffe, I yeeld as willing to ho thiuo, 25 

As erst thj noble father made it mine, 

And euen as willing at thy foote I leauo it, 

As otheib woidd ambitiously leceiue it, 

And long hereafter when I am dead and gone, 

*May honourable peace attend thy thi*one. 30 

King Ynklo Gloster, stand vp and go in jicace, 

Ho lesse belouod of vs, then when 

Thou weart Piotectoi ouer my land Eitt GloBtm 

(^ueeite Take vp the staffe, for heie it ought to stand. 

Where should it bo, but in King Hemucs hand ? 35 

Fo;kfi Please it your Maiestio, tlus is the day 
That was appointed foi the combating 
Betweene the Aimouioi and his m.ui, my Loid, 

And they aie readio when your grace doth please 

Kmg Then call them forth, that they may tiie then iightos 40 

Entei at one doore the Aimouier and his neighbours, dunking 
to him so much that he is diunkon, and ho enters with a diuui 
befoie him, and his staffe with a sand-bog fastened to it, and 
at the other doore, his man with a drum and s<ind-baggc, and 
Prontises dnnking to him. 

1 neighbor , Hexe neighbor Iloinor, I dnnk to you in a cup ot 
And feare not neighbor, you sluiH do well niough (^Sheke 

2. JSfeigh And here neighbor, heres a cup of Ohoineco 
3 Neigh Heres a pot of good double boere, neighbor dinike 
And be meny, and fooie not youi min 45 

Amwurei Let it come, yfaith ilo x>lodge you all, 

And a figge for Peter 
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1. Prentue, Here Peter I drinke to thee, and be not affeard 

2. Pi^en Hei*e Peter, heres a pinte of Claret-wine for thee. 

3. Pren And heres a^quart for me, and he merry Peter, 50 

And feare not thy maister, fight for credit of the Prentisos 

Peter. I thanke you all, but ile dnnke no more, 

Here Robin, and if I die, here I giue thee my hammer, 

And Will, thou shalt haue my apeme, and here Tom, 

Take all the mouy that I haue. 66 

0 Lord blesso me, I pray God, for I am neuer able to deale with 
my maister, he hath learnt so much fence alreadie 

Salh. Come leaue your drinking, and fall to blowes 
>S^uTha, whats thy name ^ 

Pettr. Peter forsooth 60 

Salbury. Peter, what more ? 

'^Peter. Thumpe. 

Sahhury. Thumpe, then see that thou thumpe thy maister 
Arrmur. Heres to thee neighbour, fill all the pots again, for be- 
fore we fight, looke you, I will teU. you my mmde, for I am come 66 
hither as it were of my mans instigation, to proue my selfe an ho- 
nest man, and Peter a knaue, and so haue at you Peter with down- 
nght blowes, as Beuys of >Sbuth-hampton fell vpon Askapart. 

Peter. Law you now, I told you hees m his fence ah’eadio 
Alarmes, and Peter hits him on the head and fek him. 

Armou. Hold Peter, I confesse, Treason, tieason. Hedies 70 
Peter. 0 God I giue thee praise. He kneeles downe 

Pren Ho well done Peter God saue the King 
Emg. Go take hence that Traitor from our sight, 

Por by his death we do perceiue his guilt, 

And God in lustice hath rcuealde to vs, 75 

The truth and innocence of this poore fellow. 

Which he had thought to haue murthered wrongfully 

Come fellow, follow vs for thy reward. JSnet oynms 

Enter Duke Hvmphrey and his men, in [ftc. iv.] 

mourning cloakes. 

Humph Sirrha, whats a clocks 1 
Seruing. Almost ten my Lord 
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SCENE IV ] Hemes, of Yorke and Lancaster, 

Sumph Then is that wofull houre hard at hand, 

That my poore Lady should come by this way, 

In shameful! penance wandnng in the streetes, 5 

Sweete Nell, ill can thy noble mmde abrooke. 

The abiect people gazing on thy face, 

With enuious lookes laughing at thy shame, 

That earst did follow thy proud Chariot wheoles. 

When thou didst nde in tryumi>h through the sti-eetes 10 

Enter Dame Elmr Cohham bare-foote, and a white sheete about 
her, with a waxe Ciiiidle in her hand, and verses written on 
her baoke and piiid on, and accompanied with the Shenfltes 
of London, and Sir John and Officers, with billes and 

holbards. 

Sendng. My gi-atious Lord, see where my Lady comes, 

Please it your grace, weele take her from the Shonffes'^ 

Humph I charge you for yoiu* hues stir not a foote, 

Nor offer once to draw a weapon here, 

But let them do their office as they should. 15 

BVmr. Como you my Lord to see my ojion shame 1 
Ah Gloster, now thou doest penance too, 

/She how the giddie people looke at thee, 

Shaking them heads, and pointing at thee heero. 

Go get thee gone, and hide thee from their sights, 20 

And in thy pent vp studie rue my shame. 

And ban thine enemies Ah mine and thine 

Him Ah NoU, sweet Nell, forget this extreme grief, 

And beare it patiently to ease thy heart. 

Elnor, Ah Gloster tc;ich me to forget my selfe, 25 

For whilst I thinke I am thy wedded wife, 

Then thought of this, doth kill my wofull heart 
The ruthlesse flints do cut my tender feoto. 

And when I start the oruell people laugh, 

And bids me be aduised how T tread, 80 

And thus with burning Taper in my hand, 

Malde vp in shame with papers on my baoke. 

Ah, Gloster, can I endure this and hue. 

Sometime ile say 1 am Duke Ilmiphreys wife. 

And he a Prince, Protector of the land, 35 

But so he rulde, and such a Prince ho w^us, 

As he stood by, whilst I liis forelorne Duches 
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Was led with shame, and made a laughing stocke, 

To euery idle rascald follower. 

Himxphey, My lonely Nell, what wouldst thou haue me do ^ 40 

Should I attempt to rescue thee fi*om hence, 

I should incurie the danger of the law, 

And thy disgi'ace would not be shadowed so 

Elnor, Be thou milde, and stir not at my disgrace, 

Yntill the axe of death hang ouer thy head, 4r> 

As shoi*tly sui’e it wdL For Suffolke he. 

The new made Duke, that may do aU in all 
With her that loues him so, and hates vs all, 

And impious Yorke and Bewford that false Pnest, 

Haue all lymde bushes to betraie thy wings, oO 

*And flie thou how thou can they will intangle thee 
Enter a Herald of Armes 

Herald, I summon your Grace, vnto his highnesse Parlanient 
holden at samt Edmunds-Bury, the first of the next month 
Humph ey A Parlament and our consent neuer craudo 
Therein before This is sodeme. o5 

Well, we ^\ill be there. 

Exet Herald 

Alaister Sherifie, I pray proceede no further against my 
Lady, then the course of law extendos. 

Sheriffe, Please it your grace, my ofiice here doth end. 

And I must deliuer her to sir lohn /Standly, 60 

To be conducted into the He of Man. 

Humphrey, Must you sir /ohn conduct my Lady ^ 

I my gratious Lord, for so it is decreede, 

And / am so commanded by the King 

Humph, 1 pray you sir lohn, vse her neare the woi’se, 

In that I intreat you to vse hor welL 
The world may smile againo and I may hue. 

To do you fauour if you do it her, 

And so sir lohn fSarewell 

Eirm, What gone my Lord, and bid not me farwelL 70 

Humph Witnesse my bleeding heart, I cannot stay to speake 

E'Let Humphrey and his men 
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SCENE IV.] Houses, of Yorhe and Lancaster 

Elnor, TTien is he gone, ns noble Gloster gone, 

And doth Duke Humphrey now forsake me too? 

Then lot me haste from out faire Englancls boundes, 

Come Standly come, and lot vs haste away. 75 

Standly. Madam lets go vnto some house hej-oby, 

Where you may shift youi* selfe before we go. 

El'uor Ah good sir John, my shame cannot bo hid, 

Nor put away with casting off my sheote * 

But come let vs go, maistor Sheriffs farewell, 80 

Thou hast but done thy office as thou shoulst 

E:LCt omiifu 

Enter to tho Parlament. [Act in Scknk i] 
Enter two Heralds before, thou tho Duke of Buckinghmi, and the 
*Duke of SufoUe, and then the Duke of Vorle, and the Oardi- 
oialJ of VYinrkestei , and then the King and the Queeno, and thou 
tho Earle of SahshiLry, and the Eai*lo of Warwicle. 

King, I wonder our viikle Gloster stales so long. 

(^iie&ne. Can you not see, or will you not perceiue, 

How that ambitious Duke doth vse himsolfe? 

The time hath bone, but now that time is past, 

That none so humble as Duke Humphrey was : 5 

But now let one moete him eueu lu tho morne. 

When euery one will giue the time of day, 

And he will neither moue nor speako to vs 
See you not how tho Commons follow him 

In troupes, crying, God saue the good Duke Humiihroy, 10 

And with long life, lesus iirosorue his grace, 

Honouring him as if ho were their King. 

Gloster is no htle man m England, 

And if he list to stir commotions, 

Tys likely that tho people will follow him. 15 

My Lord, if you imagine there is no such thing, 

Then let it passe, and call it a womans feare 
My Lord of Suffolke, Buckingham, and Yorko, 

Disproue my Alligations if you can, 
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And by your speeches, if you can reproue me, 20 

I will subscribe and say, I wrong’d the Duke 

BuffoL Well hath your grace foreseen into that Duke, 

And if I had bene hcenst first to speake, 

I thinke I should haue told your graces tale 

Smooth runs the brooke whereas the streame is deepest 25 

No, no, my soueraigne, Glostor is a man 
Ynsounded yet, and full of deepe deceit 

Enter the Duke of Somerset 

King Welcome Lord Somerset, what newes jErom Erance? 

B(ynie!t. Cold newes my Lord, and this it is, 

That all your holds and Townes within those Temtores 30 

Is ouercome my Lord, all is lost 

*King. Cold newes indeed Lord Somerset, 

But Gods will be done. 

Ywhe. Cold newes for me, for I had hope of Franco, 

Euen as I haue of fertill England. 35 

Enter Duke Humphrey. 

Hum. Pardon my Hege, that I haue staid so long 
Buffol Nay, Oloster know, that thou art come too soone, 

Vnlesse thou proue more loyall then thou art, 

We do arrest thee on high treason here 

Hwnph. Why Suffolkes Duke thou shalt not see me blush 40 
Nor change my countenance for thine arrest, 

Whereof am I guiltie, who are my accusers? 

Yorlc Tis thought my lord, your grace tooke bnbes from France, 

And stopt the soldiers of their paie, 

By which his Maiestie hath lost all France. 45 

Humph Is it but thought so, and who aro they that thinke so ? 

So God helpe me, as I haue watcht the mght 
Euer mtendmg good for England still, 

That peme that euer I tooke from France, 

Be brought against me at the iudgement day. 50 

I neuer robd the soldiers of their paie, 

Many a pound of mine owne propper cost 
Haue I sent ouer for the soldiers wants, 

Because I would not racke the needie Commons. 

Car In your Protectorship you did deuise 55 
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SCENE i] HouseSy of Yorke cmd Lancaster 

Grange torments for offenders, by which meanos 
England hath bene defamde by tyranme. 

Hum, Why tis wel knowne that whilst I was protector 
Pitie was all the fault that was in me, 

A murtherer or foule felonoub theofe, 60 

That robs and murthers silly passengers, 

I tortord abouo the rate of common law. 

Suffolk Tush my Lord, these be things of no account, 

But greater matters are laid vnto your charge, 

I do arrest thee on high treason here, 65 

And commit thee to my good Lord Cardiuall, 

Vntill such time as thou canst oleiire thy solfo 
King, Gk)od vnkle obey to hia arrest, 

*/ haue no doubt but thou shalt clearo thy selfc, 

My conscience tels me thou art innocent. *70 

Hump, Ah gratious Henry these daies ai*e dangerous, 

And would my death might end these miseries, 

And stale their moodes for good Eling Henries sake, 

But I am made the Prologue to their plaie, 

And thousands more must follow after me, 75 

That dreads not yet their hues destruction. 

Suffolkes hatefull tongue blabs his hai’ts malice, 

Bewfords firie eyes showes his enuious minde, 

Buckinghams proud lookes bewraies his cruel thoughts, 

And dogged Yorke that leucls at the Moone 80 

Whose ouerweenmg arme I haue hold backe. 

All you haue loynd to betraie me thus 

And you my gratious Lady and soueraigno mistrosse, 

Oauselesse haue laid oompkunts vpon my head, 

1 shall not want false witnesses inough, 85 

That so amongst you, you may haue my life. 

The Prouerbe no doubt will bo well performde, 

A staffe is quickly found to beate a dog. 

Suffolke, Doth ho not twit our soueraigno Lady here, 

As if that she with ignomious wrong, 90 

Had soborndo or hired some to swoaro against his life 
Queene I but I can giue the loser Icaue to speake. 

Humph, Far truer spoke then mout, I loose indeed, 
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Beshrow the Tvinners heai*ts, they plaie me false 

B^wh Hde wrest the sence and keep vs here all day, 96 

My Lord of Winchester, see him sent away. 

Car Who’s within there ^ Take in Duke Humphrey, 

And see him garded sure within my house. 

EmipL 0 ! thus King Henry oasts away his crouch, 

Before his legs can beare his bodio vp, 100 

And puts his vvatchfuU shepheai'd from his side, 

Whilst wolues stand snarring who shall bite him first 
Bai'vvell my soueraigne, long maist thou enioy. 

Thy fathers happie daies free from annoy. 

Ezet Humphrey^ with the CardinaU men 
Kmg. My Lords what to your wisdoms shal seem best^ 106 

^Do and vndo as if our selfe were here. 

Quern What wil your highnesse leaue the Parlament ? 

King, 1 Margaret. My heart is kild with gnefe, 

■\\TierG I may sit and sigh in endlesse mone, 

For who’s a Traitor, Gloster he is none 110 

Bzet King, Salsbuty^ and VVarwidk.e, 

Queene, Then sit we downe againe my Loid Cardinal!, 

Suffolke, Buckmgham, Torke, and Somerset 
Let vs consult of proud Duke Humphries fall. 

In mine opimon it were good he dide, 

For safetie of our King and Common-wealth. 115 

Suffolke. And so thinke 1 Madame, for as you know, 

If our Eling Henry had shooke hands with death, 

Duke Humphrey then would looke to be our Eling : 

And it may be by poUicie he workes, 

To brmg to passe the thmg which now we doubt, 120 

The Foxe barkes not when he would steaJe the Lambe, 

But if we take him ere ho do the deed, 

We should not question if that he should hue. 

No. Let him die, m that he is a Foxe, 

Least that in humg he offend vs more. ' 126 

Car. Then let him die before the Commons know, 

For feare that they do nse in Armes for him. 

Jbrke. Then do it sodamly my Lords. 

Sufol. Let that be my Lord Cardinals charge & mine. 

Car. Agreed, for hee’s already kept within my house. 130 

Enter a Messenger. 

Qumie. How now sirrha, what newesi 
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SCENE I.] Houses, of Torke and Lancaster, 

Mm&n, Madame I bring you newes from Ireland, 

The Wilde Ouele my Lordb, is vp in Amies, 

With troupes of Insh Keimes that vncontrold, 

Doth plant themselues within the English pale 135 

Queene, What redresse shal we hauo for tins my Lords'? 

Torke Twere very good that my Lord of iVomei*bet 
That fortimate Champion were sent ouor, 

And bumes and spoilcs the Country as they goe 

*To keepe in awe the stubbomc Tnshincii, 140 

He did so much good when he was iii Erance 

Soyner Had Yorke bone there with all his far fetcht 
Polhces, he might haue lost as much as 1 

Torke I, for Yorke would hauo lost Ins hfo before 
That France should haue reuoltcd from Englands rule 146 

J 3 o 7 M)\ 1 so thou mighi’st, and yet hauo goueriid woi’se then I. 
Tork, What worse then nought, then a shame take all 
JSomer, Shame on thy selfe, that wishcth shame 
Qveene, Somerset forbom*e, good Yorke be patient, 

And do thou take in hand to orosse the seas, 160 

With troupes of Armed men to quell the pride 
Of those ambitious Insh that rebell. 

Torke. Well Madame sith your grace is so content, 

Let me haue some bands of chosen soldiers, 

And Yorke shall trio his fortune against those kernes. 155 

Queene. Yorke thou shalt. My Lord of Buokmghain, 

Let it bo your charge to muster vp such souldiors 
As shall sufGlse him in those necdfull wai'ros 

Madame I will, and loauie such a band 
As soone shall ouercome those Irish Kebols, ICO 

But Yorke, where shall those soldiei*s stiuo for thoe^ 

Torke. At Bristow, I wil expect them ton dales hence 
B\t,c. Then thither shall they come, and so fainwcll. 

MiLet Bvckiimham. 

Torkje. Adieu my Loi*d of Buckingham 
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Queene Suffolke remember what you haiie to do 165 

And you Lord Cardmall concerning Duke Humphrey, 

Twere good that you did see to it in time, 

Come let vs go, that it may be performde. 

Exet 07717113, Manit Forke, 

JVk Now York bethink thy self and rowse thee vp, 

Take time whilst it is offered thee so faire, 170 

Least when thou wouldst, thou canst it not attaine, 

Twas men I lackt, and now they giue them me, 

And now whilst I am busie in Ireland, 

I haue seduste a headstrong Kentishman, 

lohn Cade of Ashford, 175 

*Ynder the title of lohn Mortemer, 

To raise commotion, and by that meanes 
I shall perceiue how the common people 
Do affect the claime and house of Yorke, 

Then if he haue successe m his affaires, 180 

Yrom Ireland then comes Yorke againe. 

To reape the haruest which that coystrill sowed, 

Now if he should be taken and condemd, 

Heelo nere oonfesse that I did set him on, 

And therefore ere I go ile send him word, 185 

To put in practise and to gather head. 

That so soone as I am gone he may begin 
To nse in Armes with troupes of country swaines, 

To helpe him to performe this enterpnse. 

And then Duke Humphrey, he well made away, 190 

None then can stop the hght to Englands Crowne, 

But Yorke can tame and headlong pull them downe. 

Exet Yorke* 

Then the Curtaines being drawne, Duke Eiwvphrey is discouered [So. ii.] 
in his bed, and two men lying on his brest and smothering him 
in his bed. And then enter the Duke of Suffolke to them. 
Suffolk How now sirs, what haue you dispatcht him^ 

One I my Lord, hees dead I warrant you 

Suffolke, Then see the oloathes laid smooth about him still, 

That when the King comes, he may perceiue 
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SCENE II.] Houses^ of Torke and Lancaster. 

No other, but that he dido of his owne accord 5 

2. All things is hansome now my Lord 
Sufolhe Then draw the Ourtaines againo and get you gone, 

And you shall haue your firme reward anon 

E.vet murtherei's 

Then enter the King and Queene, the Duke of Buc^ihighum^ and 
the Duke of Som&rsH^ and the Cardinall. 

Kzng, My Loi*d of Suffolke go call our vnkle Glostor, 

Tell him this day we will that he do cloare himsolfe 10 

JSuffolke I will my Lord. Evet BufoUv 

(Glostei*, 

King And good my Lords proceed no further against our vnkle 
*Then by lust proofo you can affirmo, 

Por as the suclang childe or harmlesso laml)e, 

So is he innocent of treason to our state. 15 

Enter JSufolke. 

How now Suffolke, where’s our vnkle ? 

jSuffolle. Dead m his bod, my Lord Glostor is dead. 

The King fallos m a sound. 

Queen Ay-me, the King is dead . help, help, my Lords. 

SufoUe. Comfort my Lord, gratious Henry comfort 
Kin. What doth my Lord of Suffolk bid mo comfort ^ 20 

Came ho euon now to slug a Baueiis note, 

And thinkes he that the chorpmg of a Wmi, 

By crying comfort through a hollow voice. 

Can satisfie my griefes, or ease my he^xrt * 

Thou balefull messenger out of my sight, 25 

For euen in thine eyo-bals murther sits. 

Yet do not goe. Come Basalisko 
And kill the silly gazer with thy lookos. 

Queene. Why do you mto my Lord of Suffolko thus. 

As if that he had causdo Duke Hum])hi*oys death ^ 30 

The Duke and I too, you know wei’e enemies, 

And you had best H«i,y that I did murther him. 

Kmg. Ah woe is mo, for wretched Glostem death 
Qmene. Be woe for me more wretched then he was, 
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What doest thou tiu*iie away and hide thy face? 35 

I am no loathsome leoper looke on me, 

Was I for this ingh wivickt vpon the sea, 

And thnse by aukwai'd 'winds driuen back from Englands bounds. 
WTiat might it bode, but that well foi*etelhng 

Winds, ikiul, seeke not a scorpions neast. 40 

Enter the Earles of ^Vancicke and Salishw^. 
yVar, My Lord, the Conuuons like an angrie hiue of bees, 

Eun vp and downe, caring not whom they sting, 

Eor good Duke Humphi’eys death, 'whom they rej)oi*t 
To be luurthered by Sufiblke and the Cardinall here. 

King That he is dead good Warwick, is too true, 45 

But how he died God knowes, not Henry. 

War Enter his jiriuie chamber my Lord and view the bodie 
*Good father staie you with the rude multitude, till I retumo 
Sail). I wiU sonne. Eojet Salhurg 

Warmcke drawes the curtaines and showes Duke 
Humphrey in his bed. 

King, Ah vnkle Gloster, heauen receiue thy soule 50 

Earewell poore Henries loy, now thou art gone. 

War. Now by his soule that tooke our shape "vpon him, 

To free vs from his fathers dreadfull curse, 

I am resolu’d that violent hands were laid, 

Vpon the life of this thrise famous Duke. 55 

Suffolk. A dreadfull oth sworne with a solemne toong, 

What mstance giues Lord Warwicke for these words ^ 

War Oft haue I seene a timely parted ghost. 

Of ashie semblance, pale and bloodlesse. 

But loe the blood is setled in his face, GO 

More better coloured then when he hu’d, 

His well proportioned beard made rough and steme, 

His fingers spred abroad as one that graspt for hfe. 

Yet was by strength surprisdc, the least of these ai’e probable, 

It cannot chuse but he was murthered. 65 

(^neene. Suffolke and the Cardinall had him in charge, 

And they I trust sir, are no murtherers. 

War. 1, but twas well knowne they were not his friends. 
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SCENE II.] Houses, of Yorhe and Lancastet\ 

And tis well seene he found some enemies. 

Card But haue you no gimter proofes then these? 70 

War Who sees a hofer dead and bleeding fresh, 

Ajid sees hard-by a butcher with an axe, 

But will suspect twas he that made the slaughter? 

Who findes the partridge in the puttocks neast, 

But will imagine how the bird came there, 75 

Although the kyte soare with vnbloodie beake? 

Euen so suspitious is this Tragidio 

Queene. Are you the kyte Bewford, where’s your taLants? 

Is ^S'uffolke the butcher, where’s his knife? 

Suffolke. I weare no knife to slaughter sleeping men, ft{> 

But heres a vengefull sword rusted with case, 

That shall be scoured in his rankorous heart, 

That slanders me with raurthers crimson badge, 

“^Say if thou dare, proud Lord of Warwickshire, 

That I am gmltie in Duke Humphreys death. 85 

Exet Owrdinall 

FVar What dares not Warwicko, if false Suffolke dare him? 
Qmene He dares not calme his contumelious spint, 

Nor cease to be an arrogant controwler, 

Though Suffolk dai*o him twentie hundreth times. 

War, Madame bo still, with reuerenco may T s<xy it, 90 

That euory word you speakc in his defence. 

Is slaunder to your royall Maiestio. 

/Suffblle, Blunt wittod Lord, ignoble in thy woi-ds, 

If euer Lady wronged her Lord so much. 

Thy mother tooke vnto her blamofiill bed, 06 

Some steme vntutred ohurlo, and noble stocko 
Was graft with crabtixie slip, whose frute thou art. 

And neuer of the Neuels noble race. 

VVa/r, But that the gmlt of murthor bucklers thee, 

And I should rob the deaths man of his fee, 100 

Quitting thee thereby of ton thousand shames, 

And that my soueraigncs presence makes mo mute, 

I would false murtherous coward on thy knees 
Make thee craue pardon for thy passed speech, 
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And say it was thy mother that thou meants, 105 

That thou thy selfe was borne in bastardie, 

Ajid after all this fearefuU homage done, 

Giue thee thy hire and send thy soule to hell, 

Pemitious blood-bucker of sleeping men 

SufoL Thou shouldst be waking whilst I shead thy blood, 110 
If fiom this presence thou dai^e go with me 

War Away euen now, or I will drag thee hence 
Warwicke puls him out 

&et Warmcle and Suffolhe^ and then all the Commons 
within, ones, downe with Sufolhe^ downe with Suffolk 
And then enter againe, the Duke of Sufolke and War- 
'icicke, with their weapons drawne. 

King Why how now Lords ^ 

Siif The Traitorous Warwicke with the men of BeiTy, 

Set all vpon me mightie soueraigno i 115 

*The Commons agamo cries, downo with Suffolke^ downe 
with SuffolkB And then enter from them, the Earle of 
Salhwry. 

Salb, My Lord, the Commons sends you word by me, 

The vnlesse false Suflfolke here be done to death. 

Or banished faire Englands Territories, 

That they will erre from your highnease person, 

They say by him the good Duke Humphrey died, 120 

They say by him they feare the ruine of the realmo. 

And therefore if you loue your subiects weale, 

They wish you to banish him from foorth the land 

Suf Indeed tis like the Commons rude vnpohsht hinds 
Would send such message to their soueraigne, 125 

But you my Lord were glad to be imployd. 

To tne how quaint an Orator you were. 

But all the honour Salsbury hath got, 

Is, that he was the Lord Embassador 

Sent from a sort of Tinkers to the King. 130 

The Commons cries, an answere from the King, 
my Lord of Salsburg, 

King Good Salsbury go backe againe to them. 

Tell them we thanke them all for their louing care. 
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SCENE II ] Houses, of Yorke and Lancaster 

And had I not bene cited thus by their meaiios, 

My selfe had done it Thoreforo hoie I feweare, 

If Suffolko be found to breithe in any place, 135 

Where I haue rule, but thioe dates moio, he dies 

Eict Salisbury 

Queene Oh Hcniy, loueiso the doonie of gentle Suftolkes bi- 
nishment 

King Yiigeutle Queene to call him gentle Suffolko, 

>Si)cake not foi him, foi in Eiiglind he shall not rest, 

If I say, I may icleut, but if I swoxre, it is eiieuocablo 140 

Come good Waiwicko and go thou in with mo. 

For I haue great mittcis to impait to thco 

E\U King and Wa/ fouke, (^uoene 

uid 

QiLeetie Hell hie in<l %ongoinco go along with you, 

Theies two of you, the diuell make the thud 

*Fie womanish man, caiist thou not emse thmo enemies? 145 

SuffoUe A plague \pon them, wheiefore should I curse them^ 
Could curses kill as do the [Mandrakes gromes, 

I would inueiit as many bitter tonnes 
Dehuored strongly through my li\cd teeth, 

With twise so m<iny sigues of deadly h ite, 3 50 

As leiue fast enuy in her loathsome caue, 

My toong should stumble in mine earnest woids. 

Mine eyes should spaiklo like the beaten flint. 

My haire be on end, as one disti lught, 

And euory loynt should seemo to cm so ind bin, 155 

And now me-thinks my biiithoned hart would breako, 

/Should I not curse them Poison bo their dnnko, 

Gall worse then gall, the daintiest thing they taste 
Their sweetest shade a groue of syiiris tiecs 

Their softest tuch as smart as ly^ards stings 360 

Their musicke frightfull, hko the serjients hys 
And boding scnko-oules make the consort full 
All the foule terrors in darko seated hell (selfe 

Queene Inough sweoto Buffolko, thou toiments thy 
Sufolke You bad me ban, and will you bid me sease^ 105 

Kow by this giourid that I am bamsht fiom, 


133 I notl QiQ^ not I 

140 erreuoeahl^ Qi t/ ; fuoeahle { 

141 good\ QiQa om Q 2 

144 QiQa Theie\Q*i 

151 le<mefasf] Qi leane faede Q 3 . leaaie 
facdQ^ 
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156 ft/ J QiQ , hnakc Q 2 
159 s//j/mJ QiQj €ii2» 

162 9C7»L oulci] Qi atnleotoUa Q^, 
HLittc?i’Owlef Qa 

164 torments} QiQs tomiintHt 
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Well could I curse away a winters night, 

And standing naked on a mountaine top, 

Where byting cold would neuer let grasse grow, 

And thinke it but a minute spent in sport. 170 

(^iLeene. No more Sweete >Shffol/e hie thee hence to France, 

Or hue where thou wilt within this worldes globe, 

He haue an Irish that shall finde thee out, 

.^Ind long thou shalt not staie, but ile haue thee rei)elde, 

Or yenture to bo banished my selfo 175 

Oh let this kisse be printed in thy hand, 

That when thou seest it, thou maist thinke on me 
Away, I say, that I may feele my gnefe. 

For it IS nothing whilst thou standest here. 

Suffolle Thus is poore Suffolhe ten times banished, 180 

Once by the King, but three times thrise by thee 
Enter Vaiose 

*Q 2 ieene» How now, whither goes Yav\sc so fast? 

Vaicse To sigmfie vnto his Maiestie, 

That Cardinall Bewford is at point of death, 

/Sbmetimes he raues and cries as he were madde, 185 

/Sometimes he cals vpon Duke Humphries Ghost, 

And whispers to his pillow as to him, 

And sometime he calles to spoake vnto the King, 

And I am going to cortifie vnto his grace, 

That euen now he cald aloude for him. 190 

Qtieene Go then good Vavvse and certifie the King 

Fret Vairse 

Oh what is worldly pompe, all men must die, 

And woe am I for Bewfords heauie ende 

But why moume I for him, whilst thou ai’t heie? 

jSweete Suffolke hie thee hence to France, 195 

For if the King do come, thou sure must die 

Suff. And if I go I cannot hue but here to die. 

What were it else, but like a pleasant slumber 
In thy lap? 

Here could I, could I, breath my soule into the aire, 200 

As milde and gentle as the new borne babe, 

That dies with mothers dugge bctweene his lips, 

Where from thy sight I should be raging madde, 

178 ahaiU] QiQa hTialt Qg hue m Qg 

176 venture] QiQg ventey Qg 200 couldl^could I, breath] QiQ^ikeeufh 

188 sometime] QiQg. sometimes Qg Q 2 ) could I breathe Qg 

192 jpompe,] QiQg pomp^ Q 2 . 208 thy sight] QiQa. mystght Qj 

198, 199 What,, dap ?] As m QiQ^ Cue 
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SCENE II.] Housesy of Torke wtid Lcmcaster, 

And call for thee to close mine eyes, 

Or vvith thy bps to stop my dying soule, 205 

That 7 might breathe it so into thy bodie, 

And then it lin’d m sweete Elyziam, 

By thee to die, 'N’vero but to die m least, 

From thee to die, wore torment more thou death, 

O let me staie, befall, what may befall. 210 

Queen, Oh mightst thou staie with safetie of thy hfo, 

Then shouldst thou staio, but hoauous deny it, 

And therefore go, but hoi)o ere long to bo i*opolde 
Suf, I goe 

Queene And take iny heart with thee 216 

^She kisseth him. 

/S'wjf A lewell lookt into the wofulst casko, 

That euer yet contamde a thing of woorth, 

*Thus like a splitted barke so sunder we. 

This way fall I to death. Exet Eufolke. 220 

Queene This way for mo. Exet Qmene, [So in.] 

Enter King and Ealsburyy and then the Curtaines be drawne, and 
the Cardinall is discouered in his bed, rauing and staring tin if he 
wei*e madde. 

Oar, Oh death, if thou wilt let me hue but one whole yeare, 

He giuo thee as much gold as will purchase such another Ihmd 
Kinf/ Oh see my Lord of >9alsbury how ho is troubled, 

Lord Cardinall, remember Christ must sauo thy sonic. 

Car Why died ho not in his bcd^ 5 

What would you haue me to do then? 

Can I make men liue whether they will or no^ 

/9irra, go fetch me the strong poison which the Pothicary sent mo. 

Oh see where Duke Humphreys ghoast doth stand. 

And stares me in the face. Looke, looko, coamo downo his haire, 10 
JSo now hees gone againe: Oh, oh, oh. 

JSal See how the panges of death doth grii>e his heart. 

Ein^ Lord Cardinall, if thou diest assured of heauonly blisse, 

Hold vp thy hand and make some signo to vs. 

The Cardinall dies. 

Oh see he dies, and makes no signo at all. 15 

Oh God forgiue his soule 

So bad an onde did nouor none behold, 

But as his death, so was his life in all. 


11 hcea] QiQq. hee *8 Q^. 
14 The Cardinall] Car Q^. 


4 sMie] Q1Q3. haue Qji. 

8 Q 1 Q 3 om Qs 

10 coame] Q 1 Q 3 combe Qa 
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King. Forbeare to ludge, good Salsbury forbeare, 

For God will ludge vs all. 20 

Go take bim hence, and see his funerals be pcrformde 

Eyiet omivea 

[Act IV Scene i] 

Alarmes within, and the chambers be discharged, like as it 
were a fight at sea And then enter the Captaine of the ship 
and the Maister, and the Maisters Mate, & the Duke of Suf- 
folke disguised, and others with him, and Water 'WTiick- 
more. 

Cap, Bnng forward these prisoners that scorn’d to yeeld, 

Vnlade their goods with speed and sincke their ship, 

Here lilaistei', this prisoner I giue to you 
*This other, the Maisters Mate shall haue, 

And Water Whickmore thou shalt haue this man, 5 

And let them paie their ransomes ere they passe 
Sufolke, Water' Ho startoth 

Water How now, what doest fcare mo? 

Thou shalt haue better cause anon. 

8uf It IS thy name affnghts me, not thy selfe, 10 

I do remember well, a cunning Wyssard told me, 

That by Water I should die 

Yet let not that make thee bloudie minded. 

Thy name being rightly sounded. 

Is Gualter, not Water. 15 

Water, Gualtei* or Water, als one to me, 

I am the man must bring thee to thy death 
Suf, I am a Gentleman looke on my Ring, 

Ransome me at what thou wilt, it shalbe paid. 

Water, I lost mine eye in boording of the ship, 20 

And therefore ore I marchantliko sell blood for gold, 

Then cast me headlong downe into the sea. 

2 Pnso. But what shall our ransomes be? 

Mai, A hundreth pounds a piece, either paie that or die 
2. Fnso. Then saue our hues, it shall be paid. 25 

Water, Come sirrha, thy life shall be the ransome 
I win haue. 


21 le\ QiQa. om 

Exet] Qx exeunt Q^. Exit Qy. 
Whickmore] QiQ, Whickemoi e Qa 
6, 7, 12, 15, 16, 39, 62 TFa^e^jQiQa. 
Walter Qa* 

6 ransomes] QiQa ia<nsoms Qs 
8 Water] QiQg Walter Qa 
doesi] Qx doest thou Qa. dost Qg. 


16, 20 Water] Qx Walter Q^Qj 
16 als one] Qx. all's on Qa aVb one Qj 
19 shalbe] Qx- shall he QxQs 
24 hundreth] QxQa hundt ed Q j 
26 Water] QiQg Waltei Qa 
26, 27 Come . haue] As m QiQx One 
hne m Qg 
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SCENE I ] Houses^ of Yorhe and LanGCb$t&t\ 

Suff Stale villaine, thy prisoner is a Prince, 

The Duke of Suffolke, Wilham de la PoulL 

Cap, The Duke of Suffolke folded vp in rags 30 

Snf, I sir, but these rags are no jiart of the Duke, 
loue sometime ^vent disguisde, and why not 

Cap I but loue was nouer slame as thou shalt W 
Sitf, Base ladie groomo. King Henries blood 

The honourable blood of Lancasiei*, 35 

Cannot be shead by such a lowly swaine, 

I am sent Ambassador for tlie Queeno to France, 

I charge thee waffe mo crosse the channoll safe. 

Cap, lie waffe thej to thy detith, go Water take linu hence, 

And on our long boates side, choxi off his head 40 

Suf, Thou darste not for thine owne 
* Cap Yes PouU 
Sufolle PoulL 

Cap, I Poull, puddle, kennoU, smko and dui*t, 

He stop that yawning mouth of thine, 45 

Those lipb of thine that so oft hauo kist the 
Queene, shall swooixj the ground, and thou that 
Smildste at good Duke Humphreys death, 

Shalt hue no longer to infect the earth. 

This villain being Imt Captain of a Pmuais, 50 

Threatens more plagues then mightio Abradas, 

The gi’eat jVIasadonian Pyrate, 

Thy wolds addes fury and not remoi’se in me. 

CajK I but my deeds shall staie thy fury soonc. 

Suffolke, Hast not thou waited at my Trencher, 55 

When we haue feasted with Queene M<irgrot^ 

Hast not thou kist thy hand and hold my stnrope^ 

And hu'ehead plodded by my footocloth Mule, 

And thought thee happie when I smilde on tlieo^ 

This hand hath writ in thy defence, CO 

Then shall I charine thee, hold thy laiush tooug 

Cap Awaj with him, Water, I say, and off witli bis hod. 

1. Friso. Ckiod my Lord, inti’eat him mildly for your life. 

Suffolke First lot this neoko stouiio to the axes edge, 


29, 4‘2, i8, 44 Po«/Z] Qj. Fook Fok 
Qa 

Qa 

31, 88, 54 I] QiQb Tea Qa 
46, 47 Those „Queene'\ As m QiQj. One 
hue in Qj 


60 Finnai8\ QiQa* Ftmiis Qji 
62 Masadomaiil Qi* Macedonian QaQs 
56 Margref] Qj Margaret QaQg 
67 thij] QiQj thine Qa 
62 TtedJ Qi* head QaQj 
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Before this knee do bow to any, 66 

Saue to the Gkxi of beauen and to my King . 

Suffolkes impenall toong cannot pleade 
To feucb a ladie groome. 

'WaUr Come, come, why do we let him speake, 

I long to haue hits head for raunsome of mine eye 70 

SuffolLe. A Swordar and bandeto slaue, 

Murthorod sweete Tully. 

Brutus bastard-hand stabde luhus Caesar, 

And Suflfolke dies by Pyrates on the seas. 

Exet Sufolle^ and Water, 

Gap, Off with his head, and send it to the Queene, 75 

And ransomclesse this prisoner shall go free. 

To see it safe dehuered vnto her 

Come lets goe. Exet omnen 

** Enter two of the Rebels with long staues. [Sc. n.] 

George, Come away Nick, and put a long staffe in thy pike, and 
promde thy selfe, for I Can tell thee, they haue been vp this two 
dales 

Nieke, Then they had more need to go to bed now, 

But sirrha George whats the matter^ 5 

George, Why siirha, lack Cade the Diar of Ashford hero, 

He meanes to tume this land, and sot a new nap on it. 

Awk. I marry he had need so, for tis growne threedbaie, 

Twas neuer merry world with ys, since these gentle men came vp. 

George, I warrant thee, thou shalt neuer see a Lord weare a lea- 10 
ther apeme now a-daies. 

But sirrha, who comes more beside laoke Cade^ 

George. Why theres Dicke the Butcher, and Robin the Sadler, 
and WiU that came a wooing to our Nan last ^Shiiday, and Harry 
and Tom, and Gregory that should haue your ParniU, and a great 16 
sort more is come from Rochester, and from Maydstone, and Can- 
terbury, and all the Townes here abouts, and wo must all be Lords 
or sqmres, assoone as lack Cade is King 

Nicke, Harke, harke, I hero the Drum, they be commiiig 


69 Watei] QiQs* Walter (^ 2 - 
Q2Q8. 

71 tttJideto] Qi. hmde to Q 2 handetto 

Qa 

73 h€Li>tard-lia'nd\ QiQ 2 * hobtuid hand Q^. 

74 Watei] QiQs. Walter Qa- 

78 Exet] Qi exeunt Qa Exit Qs 
5 tohafb] QiQa* usJiat 'b Qa 
7 on QiQa on Qs 
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SCENE II.] Houses, of Yorke and Lancaster, 

Enter lache Cade, LicLe Butcher, Rohm, Will, Tom, 

Harry and the i*cst, with long staues 
Cade, Proclaime silence 20 

All. Silence. 

Cade, I lohn Cade so named for my valiancic. 

Dicke Or rather for stealing of a Cade of Sprats 
Cade, My father was a Moiiiemer 

Hicke He was an honost man and a good Brick-hiier ^5 

Cade, My mother oamo of the Erases. 

yV%lL She was a Pedlers daughter indeed, and sold m,iny lases 
Rohm, And now being not able to occiipie her fiird packo, 

She washeth buckes vp and downe the comitry 

Cade, Therefore I am honourably borne. 30 

Harry, I for the field is honom*ablo, for ho was borne 
Vnder a hedge, for his father had no house but the Gage. 

Cade, I am able to endure much 

George, Thats true, I know he can endm*o any thing, 

For I haue seene him whipt two market daies togithor 36 

"^Cade, I feare neither sword nor fire. 

Will He need not feare the sword, for his coate is of proole. 
Dkle But mc*o thinkes ho should fe4U*e the fire, being so often 
burnt in the hand, for stealing of slieope 

Cade Therefore be brauo, for your Captain is braue, and vowes 40 
reformation . you shall haue souon half-penny loaues for a penny, 
and the three hoopt iK)t, shall haue ton hooi>cs, and it shall be felo- 
ny to drinke small beerc, and if T bo king, as king I will bo. 

All. God saue your maiostie 

Cade, T thanke you good people, you shall all oato and diinke of 45 
my score, and go all in my huerie, and weele haue no writing, but 
the score & the Tally, and there fedialbe no lawos but such as comes 
from my mouth. 

Diche We shall haue sore lawes then, for ho was thnist into tlie 
mouth the other day. qq 

George, I and stinking law too, for his breath stinks so, that one 
cannot abide it 


24 Mot temer\ Qi Moi time) QaQg (and 
passim). 

26 Nicke] QiQ^ Dicke Qg 

26 QiQg. Jjacies Q(j 

27 YVill]Qi Wil Qa Nicke Q.{ 
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31 I for] Qi yea,/ot Qa- I Qj 
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Enter YVill witli the Clarke of Chattam 
Will, Oh Captaine a pryze 
Cade Whose that Will ? 

YYill, The Clarke of Chattam, he cjan write and reade and cast 56 
account, 1 tooke him setting of boyes coppies, and hee h<^s a booko 
in hib pocket with red letters 

Cade Sonnes, hees a coniurer bring him hither. 

Now sir, whats your namo^ 

Clarke, Emanuell sir, and it shall please you 60 

Bveke, It will go hard with you, I can tell you, 

For they vse to write that oth top of letters. 

Cade, And what do you vse to write your name^ 

Or do you as auncient forefathers haue done, 

Vse the score and the Tally ? 65 

Clarke, Nay, true sir, I praise Gk)d I haue bene so well brought 
'STi, that I can write mine owne name 

Cade. Oh has confest, go hang him with his penny-inckhorne 
about his necke Ejcet one with the Clarke. 

Enter Toni. 

Tom, Captaine Newes, newes, sir Humjihrey Stafford and his 70 
brother are comming with the kings powei*, and mean to kil vs all 
^Cade, Let them come, hees but a kmght is ho^ 

Tom. No, no, hees but a knight. 

Cade, AVhy then to equall him, ile make my selfe kmght. 

Kneele downe lohn Mortemer, 76 

Rise vp sir lohn Mortemer. 

Is there any more of them that be Knights ^ 

Tonn, I his brother. 

He Knights Diche Butcher, 

Cade. Then kneele downe Dioke Butcher, 

Rise vp sir Dicke Butcher. 80 

Now sound vp the Driimme 


54 Who8e'\ Q 1 Q 2 Who's Qs 
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SCENE II ] Mouses, of Yorhe and Lancaster, 

Enter sir JImnphre?/ Stafford and Ins brother, with 
Dniinmo and soiildiora. 

Cade. As for these silken coated slaues I jiasse not a pinue, 

Tis to you good people that T spoake 

Stafford Why country-men, what incaiie you thus in ti copes, 

To follow this rebellious Traitor Cade? 

Wliy his father was but a Brick-laiei 85 

Cade Well, and Adam was a (xardner, what thou ^ 

But I come of the Moitomei’s. 

Stafford I, the Duke of Yorke hath taught you tliat 

Cade. The Duke of York, nay, I leaint it my solfo, 

Eor looke you, Roger ICortemer the Earle of ^larch, <.)() 

Married the Duke of Olaienco daughter 

Stafford Well, thats true But what then ? 

Cade. And by her ho h<ui two children at a birth. 

Staff^ord. Thats false 

Cade. I, but I say, tis true 95 

AIL "Why then tis true. 

Cade. And one of them was stolno away by a boggor-wonuiu, 

And that was my father, and I am his soiine, 

Deny it and you can 

NicLe Nay looke you, I know twas tiuo, ICO 

Por his father built a chimney in my fatheis hou«>o, 

And the bnckos are ahue at this day to testifie. 

Cade. But doost thou he«iio Stattoid, tell the King, that for his 
fatheis sake, in whoso time boyos plaido at spanne-couiiter with 
Frenche Crownes, I am content that hoe shall bo King as long 105 
*as he hues Marry alwaios prouided, ilo bo Pi*otcctor ouor him. 

Stajfford. 0 monstrous simphcitio 

Cade. And toll him, weolo hauo the Lorde Sayes head, and the 
Duke of Someifaots, for deliuenng vp the Dukodomes of Amoy 
and Mayne, and selling the Townes in Franco, by which meanes 110 
England hath bone maimde euer since, and gone as it were with a 
crouch, but that my puissance hold it vp. And besides, they can 
speako French, and therefore they are tredtors 

Staff (nd As how 1 prethio? 

Cade. Why the Fiench mon aio our oneinios bo they not? il5 


85 Q 1 Q 2 . om. Qs. 

86 and] QiQ<t om Qa 

92 thaU] QiQa that Qs 
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And then can hee that speakes with the tongue of au enemy bo a 
good subiect? 

Answere me to that. 

Stafford. Well sirrha, wilt thou yeeld thy selfe vnto the Kmgs 
mercy, and ho will pardon thee and these, their outrages and rebel- 120 
hous deeds ^ 

Cade, Nay, bid the King come to me and ho will, and then ile 
l)ardon him, or otherwaies ile haue Ins Crowne tell him, ore it be 
long 

Stafford Go Herald, proclaimo in all the Kings Townes, 125 

That those that will forsake the Rebel! Cade, 

Shall haue freo pardon from his Maiestie. 

Exet Stafford and his men 

Cade Come sirs, samt George for vs and Kent 

Exet omnes 

Alarums to the battaile, and sir Rumphrey Stafford [Sc in.] 
and his brother is slaine. Then enter lacke 
Cade agamo and the rest 

Cade, Sir Dicko Butcher, thou hast fought to day most valianly. 

And knockt them down as if thou hadst bin m thy slaughter house. 

And thus I will reward thee. The Lent shall be as long againe as 
it was. Thou shalt haue licence to kil for foure score & one a week 
Drumme strike vp, for now weele march to London, for to mor- 5 
row I meane to sit in the Kings seate at Westmmster. 

Exet omnee. 

Enter the Kmg readmg of a Letter, and the Quoene, with [So. iv.] 
the Duke of Saffolke^ head, and the Lord Say^ 
with others. 

*King, Sir Rmyphrey Stafford and his brother is slaine, 

And the Rebels march amamo to London, 

Go back to thorn, and toll them thus from me, 

Ile come and parley with their generall. 

Reade, Yot stoie, ilo reade tJae Letter one agamo 5 

Lord Say, lacke Cade hath solemnely vowde to haue thy head. 

Say. I, but I hope your higlmosso shall haue his 


120 will\ Qi. loU wil Qs 
128 bOAVt'] Q1Q2 8 Qy 
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Alainms] Alarmes Qy 
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SCENE IV.] Houses, of Yorhe and Lancaster, 

King, How now Madam, still lamenting and mourning for Siif- 
folkes death, I feare my loue, if I had bene dead, thou wouldst not 
haue moumde so much for me 10 

Queetie, No my loue, I should not mouruo, but die for thee 
Enter a Messenger. 

Messen Oh flio my Lord, the Eebols are entered 
South warke, and haue almost wonue the Bndgc, 

Calling your grace an ysm^ier, 

And that monstrous Eebell Cade, hath sworno J5 

To Crowne himselfe King m Westminster, 

Therefore flie my Lord, and poste to Killingwoitli 
King. Go bid Buckingham and ChffoiKi, gathoi* 

An Army vp, and meete with the Rebels 

Come Madame, let vs haste to KillmgwoHh. 20 

Come on Loixl Say, go thou along with vs. 

For feare the Rebell Cade do fiude thee out 

Say My mnocence my Loi*d shall ple<ido for me. 

And therfore with your highnease leaue, ilo staio behind. 

King. Euen as thou wilt my Lord Say. 25 

Come Madame, let vs go. 

JSxet omnea 

Enter the Lord Shayles vpon the Tower [Sc. v J 

wallos walking. 

Enter thi*oe or foure Citizens below. 

Lord ScayUs, How now, is Jacke Cade sliiino I 
I Cithm No my Lord, nor hkely to bo slaiiic, 

For they haue wouiie the bridge, 

Killing all those that withskind them. 

The Lord Mayor orauoth ayde of your honor from the Tower, 5 

To defend the Citie from the Rebels 

Lord ScaylsB, Such aide as I can spm’e, you shall command, 

*But I am troubled here with them my solfe, 

The Rebels haue attempted to win the Tower, 

But get you to Smythfiold and gather head, 10 

And thither I will send you l^lathew Uoffe, 

Fight for your King, your Country, and your hues, 

And so farewell, for T must liouco againo. 

Kxet onvtm. 
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Enter lacle Cade and the rest, and strikes his sword [Sc. vi] 
vpon London stone 

Cade Now is Mortemer Lord of this Citie, 

And now sitting vpon London stone, We command, 

That the fii’st yeai*e of our raigne, 

The pihsmg Cundit run nothing but red wine 

And now hence forward, it shall be treason 5 

For any that calles me any otherwise thou 
IjoixI Mortemer. 

Enter a souldier 
Sould. lacke Cade, lacke Cade. 

Cade Sounes, knooke him downe (They kill him 
JDicle My Lord, theirs an Army gathoretl togither 10 

Into Smythfield 

Cade Come then, lets go fight -with them, 

But fii^st go on and set London Bridge a fire, 

And if you can, bume downe the Tower too 
Gome lots away. E.vet omnee 

Alarmes, and then Mathew Oofe is slaine, and all the [So. 

rest with him Then enter lacke Cade a- [vii.] 

gam, and his company. 

Cade So, sirs now go some and pull dovMi the >^auoy, 

Others to the Innes of the Court, downe with them all 
DieMe I haue a sute vnto your Lordship. 

Cade, Bq it a Lordship Dicke, and thou shalt haue it 
For that word 5 

Dicke, That we may go bume aU the Records, 

And that all writing may be put downe, 

And nothing vsde but the score and the Tally 

Cade, Dioke it shall be so, and henceforward all things shall be 
in common, and in Cheapeaide shall my prilphroy go to grasse 10 

*Why ist not a miserable thmg, that of the skin of an innocent lamb 
should parchment be made, & then with a litle blotting ouer with 
inke, a man should vndo himsolfa 

Some saies tis the bees that sting, but I say, tis their waxo, for I 
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SCENE VII.] Houses, of Yorhe and Lancaster, 567 

am sure I neuer seald to any thing hut once, and T was ncuer mine 15 
owne man since. 

Nicke, But when shall we take vj) those commodities 
"Which you told vs of 

Cade. Many he that will lustily stand to it, 

Shall go with me, and take vp these commodities following ::20 

Item, a gowne, a kirtle, a iiotticoato, and a smocke. 

Enter Qporge, 

George My Lord, a jinze, a pri/o, horcs the Loid H.iy, 

"Which sold the Townes m France. 

Cade, Como hithei* thou Say, thou George, thou Imckruni lord, 
What answere canst thou make vnto my mightinesse, 2o 

For deliuenng 'v’p the townes iii France to Mounsier hus mine cue, 
the Dolphm of France ^ 

And more then so, thou hast most traitorously erected a graniinci 
sohoole, to infect the youth of the realme, and ag<imbt the Kings 
Crowne and digmtie, thou hast built vp a paper-mill, n.iy it wil bo 1^0 
said to thy face, that thou kepst men m thy house that daily roades 
of bookes with i*ed letters, and talkes of a Nowno and a Verlie, and 
such abhominable words as no Christian eare is able to endui'o it. 

And besides all that, thou hast apiiointed certaine lustiHOs of jicace 
in euery shire to hang honest men tliat steale for their huing, and 35 
because they could not reade, thou basfc hung them vj) . Onclyfor 
which cause they were most woithy to hue Thou ridest on a foot- 
cloth doest thou not? 

>S'ay, Yes, what of that? 

Cade, Marry I say, thou oughtost not to lot thy horse wofuo a 40 
cloake, when an honoster man then thy solfo, goes m his hose and 
doublet. 

Say, You men of Kent 
All. Kent, what of Kent ? 

Say Nothing but hona, term. 15 

Cade. Bonvm terrmi, sounds whats that ^ 

Diche. He speakes French 
No tis Dutch. 

Mche No tis outtalian, I know it well inough 
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Say, Kent, in the Commentaries Csesar wrote, 60 

Termde it the ciuePst place of all this land, 

Then noble Country-men, heare me but speake, 

I sold not France, I lost not Normandie. 

Cade, But wherefore doest thou shake thy head so ? 

Say, It IS the palsie and not feai'e that makes me 55 

Cade, Nay thou nodst thy head, as who say, thou wilt be euen 
with me, if thou getst away, but ile make the sure inough, now I 
haue thee. Go take him to the standerd in Cheapeside and chop of 
his head, and then go to milende-greene, to sir lames Cromer his 
sonne m law, and cut off his head too, and brmg them to me vpon 60 
two poles presently. (Away with him. 

Eijst one or two, with the Lord Say, 

Theie shall not a noble man weare a head on his shouldei’s. 

But he shall paie me tribute for it 

Nor there shal not a mayd be married, but he shal fee to me for her. 
Maydenhead or else, ile haue it my selfe, 66 

Marry I will that married men shall hold of me in capitio. 

And that theii* wiues shalbe as free as hart can thinke, or toong can 

Enter Bohin, (tell 

Robin, 0 Caiitaine, Loudon bridge is a fire 

Cade, Eunne to Billmgsgate, and fetche pitch and flaxe and 
squeuch it 70 

Enter JDicle and a Sargiant. 

Saryianf, Justice, iustice, I pray you sir, let me haue lustice of this 
fellow hera 

Cade. Why what has he done? 

Sary, Alasse sir he has ramsht my wife. 

JDicke Why my Lord he would haue rested mo, 75 

And I went and and entred my Action in his wiues paper house 

Cade. Dicke follow tliy sute in her common place. 

You horson viUaiue, you are a Sargiant youle. 

Take any man by the throato for twelue pence. 

And rest a man when heos at dinner, 80 

And hauo him to prison ero the meate be out of his mouth 
Go Dicke take him hence, cut out his toong for cogging. 
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SCENE VII.] Houses^ of Yorke and Lcmcast&t\ 

* Hough him for runnmg, and to conclude, 

Braue him with his owne mace 

Exet wnth the Sargiant 

Enter two with the Loi'd Sayes head, and sir Tames 
Cromers, vpon two poles. 

So, come carry them before me, and at eiiery lanes ends, lot thorn Bo 
kisse togither. 

Enter the Duke of Bucluigham^ and Lord Clifiord the 

Earle of Gomherland. [Sc. viir] 

Chfard, "Why country-men and warlike friends of Kent, 

What meanes this mutinous rebellions, 

That you in troopes do muster thus your seines, 

Vnder the conduct of this Traitor Cado? 90 

To nse agamst youi* soueraigne Lord and King, 

Who mildly hath his pardon sent to you, 

If you forsake this monstrous Rebell here ^ 

If honour be the marke whereat you aime, 

Then haste to France that our forefathers wonne, 95 

And winne againe that thing which now is lost, 

And leaue to seeke your Countries ouerthrow. 

All A Clifford, a Clifford 

They forsake Cade, 

Cade. Why how now, will you forsake your genorall, 

And ancient froodome which you haue possest^ 100 

To bend your neckes vnder their soruilo yokes. 

Who if you stir, will straightwaies hang you vp, 

But follow me, and you shall pull them downe, 

And make them yeeld thoir linings to your bands 

All A Cade, a Cade. 105 

They runno to Cade againe. 

Ckff. Braue warhko friends hoaro me but speak a word, 

Refuse not good whilst it is offered you, 

The King is mercifull, thou yeeld to him, 

And I my selfo will go along with you. 

To Winsore Castle whereas the King abides, 110 

And on mine honour you shall liaue no hurt. 

AIL A Clifford, a Clifford, God sauo tho King 
Cade How like a feather is this rascal! comiiany 
*Blowne euery way, 
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But that they may see there want no valiancy in me, ]]5 

My staffe shall make way through the niid&t of you, 

And so a poxe take you all 

He runs through them with his staftb, and flies away 
Bug Go some and make after him, and proclaime, 

That those that can bring the head of Cade, 

Shall haue a thousand Orownes for Ins labour 120 

Come march away Evet 07 nnejs 

Enter King Henry and the Quecne, and Somerset [So ix.] 
King, Lord Somerset, what new^es here you of the Eebell Cade ^ 

Soni, This, my gratious Lord, that the Lord Say is don to death. 

And the Citie is almost sackt. 

King, Gods will be done, for as he hath decreede, so must it be . 

And be it as he please, to stop the pnde of those I’ebellious men. 5 
Queene Had the noble Duke of Suffolke bene aliue, 

The Rebell Cade had bene supprest ere this, 

And all the rest that do take part with him 

Enter the Duke of Buclingham and Clifiord, with the 
Rebels, with halters about their necks. 

Cliff. Long hue King Henry, Englands lawfull King, 

Loe here my Lord, these Rebels are subdude, 10 

And offer their hues before your highnesse feeto 

King, But tell me Chftbrd, is there Captaine hero 
Clif. No, my gratious Lord, he is fled away, but proclamations 
are sent forth, that he that can but bnng his head, shall haue a thou- 
sand crownes. But may it please your Maiestie, to iiardon these 15 
their faults, that by that traitors meanes Wei’s thus misled 
King, Stand vp you simple men, and giue God praise, 

Eor you did take m hand you know not wrhat, 

And go m peace obedient to your King, 

And hue as subiccts, and you shall not want, 20 

Whilst Henry hues, and weares the English Ciowne. 

All. God sauo the King, God saue the King 
Khig Come let vs hast to London now with speed, 

That solemne prosossioiis may be sung, 

In laud and honour of the God of heauen, 25 

And triumphs of this happie victorie. {E,cet omnes 
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* Enter lacke Cade at one doore, and at the other, maister Alexander [So. x] 
Eydm and his men, and lach Cade lies downe picking of hoarbes 
and eatmg them. 

Eyden, Good Lord how pleasant is this couutiy hfe, 

This litle land my father left mo here, 

With my contented minde semes me as well, 

As all the pleasures in the Court can ycckl, 

Nor would I change this pleasure for the Coiu*t 5 

Cade ^Sbmies, heros the Lord of the soyle, Stand villamc, thou 
wilt botraie mee to the King, and get a thousand crownes for my 
head, but ere thou goest, ile make thee eate yrou like an Astridge, 
and swallow my sword like a groat pinno 

Eyden. Why sawcy companion, why should 1 betray thee? 10 
1st not inough that thou hast broke my hedges, 

And enterd mto my gi'ound without the leauo of me the owner, 

But thou wilt brauo me too 

Cade Braue thee and beard thee too, by the best blood of the 
Bealme, looke on mo well, I haue eate no meate this fine dayos, yet 15 
and I do not leaue thee and thy fiue men as dea<l as a doore nayle, T 
pray God I may neucr eate graase more. 

Eyden, Nay, it ncuor shall be saide whilst the world doth stand, 
that Alexander Eyden an Esquire of Kent, tooke oddes to combat 
with a famisht man, looke on mo, my limmes are equall vnto thine, 20 
and oucry way as big, then hand to hand, lie combat thee SiiTha 
fetch mo weopons, and stand you all aside. 

Cade Now sword, if thou doest not how this burly-bond chmde 
into chines of beofe, I beseech God thou maist fal into some smiths 
hand, and be tumd to hobnailes. 25 

Eyden, Come on thy way. (They fight, and Cade fals downe. 

Cade, Oh viUamo, thou hast slame the floure of Kent for chiuaJ- 
rie, but it is famine & not thee that h<is done it, for come ton thou- 
sand diuels, and giuo mo but the ten meal&s that I wanted this fiue 
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dales, aaid lie fight with you all, and so a poxe rot thee, for lacke 30 
Cade must die. (He dies. 

Eyden, lack Cade, & was it that monstrous Rebell which I liaue 
slamo. Oh sword ile honour thee for this, and in my chamber shalt 
thou hang as a monument to after age, for this great sermce thou 
hast done to me lie drag him hence, and with my sword out oft* his 35 
head, and beare it Exet, 

* Enter the Duke of Yorke with Drum and souldiers. 

Yorke, Tii Armes fi’om Ireland comes Yorke amaine, [Actv. Scene i] 
Rmg belles aloud, bonfires perfume the ayro, 

To entertame faire Eiiglands royall King 
Ah Sancta Maiesia, who would not buy thee deam? 

Enter the Duke of Buckingham 

But soft, who comes here Buckingham^ what nowes with him^ 5 

B\ic. Torke, if thou meane well, I greete thee so. 

Yorke, Humphrey of Buckmgham, welcome T svveare : 

What comes thou in loue or as a Messenger? 

Bug I come as a Messenger from our dread Lord and soueraign, 
Henry. To know the reason of these Armes in peace? 10 

Or that thou being a subiect as I am, 

Shouldst thus approach so neare with colours spred, 

Whereas the person of the Kmg doth keepe? 

Yorke, A subiect as he is. 

Oh how I hate these spiteful! abieot termes, J5 

But Yorke dissemble, till thou meete thy sonnes, 

Who now in Armes expect their fathers sight, 

And not farre hence I know they cannot be. 

Humphrey Duke of Buckmgham, pardon me, 

That I answearde not at first, my mind was troubled, 20 

I came to remoue that monstrous Rebell Cade, 

And heaue proud /Somerset from out the Court, 

That basely yeelded vp the Townes m France. 

Bm, Why that was presumption on thy behalfe, 

But if it be no otherwise but so, 25 
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ACT V, SC. I.] Houses, of Yorke and Lmicaster, 

The King doth pardon thee, and giaiist to thy i-equest, 

And /S'omerset is sent vnto the Tower 
Yorke. Vpon thme honour is it so^ 

Buc Yorke, he is vpon mine honour 
York, Then before thy face, I here dismisse my troopos, 30 

Sirs, meete me to morrow in saint Georges fields, 

And there you shall receiue yoiu* paie of me. 

Exet souldioi*s. 

Buc. Come York, thou shalt go speake vnto the King, 

But see, his grace is comming to meete with vs. 

Enter King Henry. 

*King. How now Buckingham, is Yorke friends with vs, 35 

That thus thou bnngst him hand in hand with thee? 

Biui, He is my Lord, and hath dischargde his trooi>es 
Which came with him, but as your grace did say, 

To heaue the Duke of Somerset from hence. 

And to subdue the Rebels that were vp. 40 

KiTig. Then welcome cousin Yorke, giue me thy bind, 

And thankes for thy great seruico done to vs, 

Against those traitorous Irish that rebeld. 

Enter maister Eyden with /otcke Cades head 
Eyd&ii. Long hue Hour}’’ m triumphant iieoce, 

Lo here my Loi*d vpon my bended knees, 45 

I here present the traitorous head of Ciide, 

That hand to hand in single fight I slue. 

King. First thanks to heauen, k next to tlioe my friend, 

That hast subdude that wicked traitor thus. 

0 let me see that head that in his life, 50 

Did worke me and my land such cruell spight, 

A visage steme, cole blacke his curled locks, 

Deepe trenched fhrrowes in his frowning brow, 

Presageth warlike humors in his life. 

Here take it hence and thou for thy reward, 55 

Shalt be immediatly created Knight. 

Kneele downs my friend, and tell me whats thy namo^ 

Eyden, Alexander Eyden, if it please your grace, 

A poore Esquire of JTent, 

King. Then rise vp sir Alexander Eyden kmght, 60 

And for thy maintenance, I freely gxue 
A thousand markes a years to maintaine thee, 
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Besido the firme reA'vard that was proclaimde, 

For those tliat could pei*forme this worthie act, 

And thou shalt waight vpon the person of the king 65 

By den I humbly thank your grace, and I no longer hue. 

Then I prone lust and loyall to my king. {Eiet 

Enter the Queene with the Duke of Somerset 
King 0 Buckingham see where >Sbmcraet comes. 

Eld him go hide himselfe till Yoike be gone 

^Queene Ho shall not hide himselfe for fciiro of Yorko, 70 

But beard and braue him proudly to his face 

Yorke AVTiose that, proud Somerset at liberties 
Base fearefull Henry that thus dishonor^st mo, 

By heauen, thou shalt not goueme ouer me 

r cannot brooko that Traitors presence here, 75 

Nor will I subiect be to such a King, 

That knowes not how to goueme nor to rule, 

Resigne thy Crowno proud Lancaster to mo, 

That thou vsuriied hast so long by force, 

For now is Yorko resolu’d to claimo his owno, 80 

And rise idofb into fairo Englands Throano 

Soiner, Proud Traitor, I arost thee on high treason, 

Against thy soiicraigne Lord, yeold thee false Yorke, 

For here I sweai’e, thou shalt %nto the Tower, 

For these proud woids which thou hast giuon the king 85 

Yorke Thou art deceiued, my sonnes shalbo my bade. 

And send thee there in dispight of him 
Hoe, where are you boyes ? 

Call Clifford hither presently. 

Enter the Duke of Tories sonnes, Ed'ioard the Earle of 2fnreh^ ,nul 
crook-backe Richard^ at the one doore, with Dnimino and sol- 
diers, and at the other doore, enter Clifford aiul his soimo, with 
Drummo and souldiois, and Cliffoid kncelos to Henry ^ and 
speakes. 

Cliff Long hue my noble Lord, and boueraigno King. 90 

Forkc. We thanko thee Clifford. 

Nay, do not affright vs with thy lookes, 

If thou didst mistake, we pardon thee, kncolc againe. 

Clff Why, I did no way nnstake, this is my King. 

What IS he mad? to Bedlam with him 95 
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SCENE l] Houses, of Torhe and Lancaster. 

King 1, a bedlam frantike humor dnues him thus 
To leauy Armes against his lawfull King. 

Clif, Why doth not your grace send him to the Tower ^ 

Queene. He is arested, but will not obey, 

His sonnes he saith, shall be his baile 100 

Torke How say you boyes, will you not? 

Edward. Yes noble father, if our words will serue 

^Rickard. And if our words will not, our swords shall 

Torke Call hither to the stake, my two rough beares 

King, Call Buckingham, and bid him Arme himselfe 105 

Jbrke. Call Buckingham and all the friends thou host, 

Both thou and they, shall curse this fatall houre 
Enter at one doore, the Earles of SaUhurg and Warwide, with 
Dnimme and souldiers And at the other, the Duke of Ducking- 
ham, with Drumme and souldiers. 

Cliff. Are these thy beares? weelo bayte them sooiie, 

Dispight of thee and all the fnends thou hast. 

War. You had best go dreame againe, 110 

To keepe you from the tempest of the field. 

Clif. I am resolu’d to beare a greater stormo, 

Then any thou canst ooniu3*e vp to day, 

And that ile wnte vpon thy Burgonet, 

Might I but know thee by thy houshold badge. 115 

War. Now by my fathers ago, old Nouels crest. 

The Eampant jBeare chaind to the ragged staffe, 

This day ile weare aloft my burgonet, 

As on a mountaine top the Csodar showes, 

That keepos his leaues in spight of any storme, 120 

Euen to afiright the with the view thereof. 

Clif. And from thy burgonet will I rend the beare, 

And tread him vnderfoote with all contempt, 

Dispight the JBeare-ward that protects him so. 

Yoong Clif. And so renowmed soueraigne to Armos, 125 

To quell those Traitors and their compleases, 

Richard Eie, Oharitie for shame, speake it not in spight. 

For you shall sup with lesus Christ to night. 

Yoong Clif. Foule Stigraaticko thou canst not toll 

Rich No, for if not in heauen, youle surely sup in hell 130 

Lhaet omnee. 
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Alarmes to the battaile, and then enter the Duke of Somerset [Sc. ii.] 
and Richard fighting, and Rickard'ki\& him vnder the signe of 
the Castle in samt Albones, 

Rick So Lie thou there, and breathe thy last. 

Whats here, the signe of the Castle? 

Then the prophesie is come to passe, 

*For Somerset was forewarned of Castles, 

The which he alwaies did obserue. 5 

And now behold, vnder a paltry Ale-house signe, 

The Castle in saint Albones, 

Somerset hath made the Wissard famous by his death. 

Exet. 

Alarme again, and enter the Earle of 
Warwicks alone. 

War. Clifford of Comberland, tis Warwicke callcs. 

And if thou doe&t not hide thee from the Beare, 10 

Now whilst the angry Ti*ompets sound Alarmes, 

And dead mens ones do fill the emxitie anti 
Chflford I say, come foi*th and fight with me, 

Proud Northemo Lord, Clifford of Comberland, 

Warwicke is hoarse with callmg thee to Armes 16 

Clifford spealces within. 

Warwicke stand still, and view the way that Clifford howes with 
his murthenng Curtelaxe, through the fainting troopes to findo 
thee out. 

Warwicke stand still, and stir not till I come. 

Enter Yorke. 

War. How now my Lord, what a foote? 20 

Who kild your horse? 

Yorke. The deadly hand of Clifford. Noble Lord, 

Fiue horse this day slaine vnder me, 

And yet braue Warwicke I remaine aJiuo, 

But I did kill his horse he lou’d so well, 26 

The boniest gi’ay that ore was bred in North. 

Enter Clifford^ and Warwicke offers to 
fight with him. 

Hold Warwicke, and seeke thee out some other chase, 

My selfe will hunt this deare to death. 
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SCENE II ] Houses, of Yorke and Lancaster. 

War. Braue Lord, tis for a Crowne thou fights, 

Clifibrd farewell, as I entend to prosper well to day, 30 

It gneues my soule to leaue thee vnassaild 
Ex.et VVarwicke. 

TmJce, Now Gifford, smce we are singled lieie alone, 

*Be this the day of doome to one of vs, 

For now my heart hath swome immortall hate 

To thee and all the house of Lancaster 35 

Chffood. And hero I stand, and pitch my foot to thine, 

Vowing neuer to stir, till thou or I bo sliino 
For neuer shall my heart be safe at itst, 

Till I haue spoyld the hatefall house of Yorke 

Alarmes, and they fight, and Yorke kils Cliford. 

Yorke. Now Lancaster sit sure, thy sinowes shnuko, 40 

Come fearefuU Henry grouolling on thy face, 

Yeeld vp thy Crowne vnto the Prince of Yoike. 

Eot^et Yorke. 

Alarmes, then enter yoong CLiford alone. 

Yoong Clifford. Father of Oomberlaud, 

Where may I seeke my aged father foith^ 

0 ’ dismall sight, see where ho bieathle&ae lies, 45 

AH smeard and weltred in his luke-waime blood. 

Ah, aged pillar of all Oombei lands true house, 

Sweete father, to thy murthred ghoast I swoare, 

Immortall hate vnto the house of Yorke, 

Nor neuer shall I bleepe secuic one night, 50 

TiU I haue funoubly reuengde thy death, 

And left not one of them to hi oath on eaitli. 

He takes him vp on his backe. 

And thus as old Anky&es sonne did boaio 
His aged father on his manly backe, 

And fought with him against the bloodio Greeks, 55 

Euen so will I, But staie, heros one of them, 

To whom my soule hath swome immortall hate 
Enter Rickard, and then Clifford laics downe his father, 
fights with him, and Richard fiios away agtune. 

Out crooktbacke villaine, got thee from my sight, 
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But I will after thee, and once againe 

When I haue borne mj father to his Tent, 60 

Tie tne my fortune better with thee yet 
Exet yoong Cliford with his 
•father 

*Alarmes againe, and then enter three or foure, bearing the Duke 
of Buckviigham wounded to his Tent. 

Alarmes still, and then enter the King and Queene. 

Queenie Away my Lord, and flie to London straight. 

Make hast, for vengeance comes along with them. 

Come stand not to expostulate, lets go 

King Come then faire Queene to Loudon let vs hast, 65 

And sommon a Parlament with speede, 

To stop the fury of these dyre euents. 

Exet King and Queene. 

Alarmes, and then a flourish, and cuter the Duke of [Sc. in.] 
Torke and Rickard 

Yorle How now boyes, fortunate this fight hath bene, 

I hope to vs and ours, for Englands good, 

And our great honour, that so long wo lost, 70 

Whilst fault-heart Henry did vsiiriie our rights . 

But did you see old Salsbury, since we 
With bloodie mmdes did buckle with the foe, 

I would not for the losse of this nght hand, 

That ought but well betide that good old man. 75 

Rich, My Lord, I saw him in the thickest thiniig, 

Charging his Lance with Ins old weary armes, 

And thrise 1 saw him beaten from his horse. 

And thrise this hand did sot him vj) againe, 

And still he fought with courtigo gainst his foes, 80 

The boldest spnted man that ore mine eyes beheld 
Entor Sahhhtrg and Warwicke, 

Eduard, See noble father, where they both do come, 

The onely props vnto the house of Yorke. 

Sals Well hast thou fought this day, thou valiant Duke, 

And thou braue bud of Yorkes encreasmg house, 85 

The small remamder of my weary life. 
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SCENE III.] Houses, of Yorke and Lancaster, 

I hold for thee, for with thy warlike arme, 

Three times this diy thou hast pi*eseni’d my life 

Yorke, What say you Lords, the King is fled to London? 

There as I here to hold a Parlament 90 

*What saies Lord Warwicke, shall we after them? 

War, After them, nay before them if we can 
Now by my faith Lords, twas a glorious day. 

Saint Albones battaile wonne by famous Yorko, 

Shall be etemest m all age to come. 95 

Sound Drummes and Trumpets, and to London all. 

And more such daies as these to vs befall. 

Kxet cmnes. 
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NOTES TO THE EIRST PART OP THE CONTENTION, 


Note L 

1 , 1. 66. The Quarto of 1594 has *Exet’ throughout this play, which is 
corrected in the edition of 1619 to ‘Eat,* and in that of 1600 to ‘Exit* or 
* exeunt.’ We have only recorded the corrections of ‘ E\et * to ‘ Exeunt * 


Note IL 

I. 2. 45 — 17. Instead of these lines the Quarto of 1619 has : 

‘As long as Gloster beares this base and humble minde: 

Were I a man, and Protector as he is, 

rde reach to’th Crowne, or make some hop headlesse 

And bemg but a woman, ile not belunde 

Eor playing of my part, in spite of all that seek to orosse me thus; 
Who is within there?* 


Note III. 

n. 2. 11—27, In the edition of 1619 this passage is so much altered that it 
IS necessary to give it at full: 

* The second was William of Hatfield, 

Who dyed young. 

The third was Lyonell, Duke of Clarence, 

The fourth was lohn of Gamit, 

The Duke of Lancaster, 

The fift was Edmund of Langley, 

Duke of Yorke. 

The sixt was William of Windsorcr 
Who dyed young 

The seauenth and last was Sir Thomas of Woodstoeke, Duke of 
Yorke, 

Now Edward the blacke Pnnce dyed before his Father, leaning 
behinde him two sonnes, Edward borne at Angolesme, who died 



Notes, 


m 


young, and Biehard that was after crowned King, by the name of 
Richard the second, who dyed without an heyre. 

Lyonell Duke of Clarence dyed, and left him one only daugh- 
ter, named Philhpt who was mamed to Edmund Mortimer earle 
of March and Vlster* and so by her I olaime the Orowne, as the 
true heire to Lyonell Duke of Clarence, third sonne to Edward 
the third.’ 


Note IV. 

iv. 7. 37, 38. On the Ime *Thou ridest on a foot-cloth doest thou not*^’ 
Mr Halhwell remarks, *This passage, though completely necessary for the 
sense, is entirely omitted m the edition of 1619 and by Mr Knight.’ It 
is indeed omitted by Mr Knight, who follows Steevens, but it is found in 
Oapell’s copy of the edition of 1619, ‘Thou ridest on a foot-cloth, dost thou 
not?’ We take this opportunity of remarkmg that, in all cases where the 
readmgs given by us from the edition of 1619 differ from those quoted by 
Mr HaUiwell, we have given them as they stand in Capell’s copy. Mi 
Halliwell appears to quote from Mr Knight’s repnnt. Instances of these 
vanations occur in i 3. 6, where Steevens and Mr Knight pnnt ‘They’ 
for ‘That,’ the reading of all tho Quartos* in i. 4. 41, wheio they have 
‘treason’ for ‘treasons.’ in ii. 8. 3, wheie they have ‘against’ for ‘gainst.’ 
In ni. 2. 76, Mr Halliwell says the edition of 1619 reads ‘with the vnbloody 
beake’ m Capell’s copy it is ‘With vnbloody beake.’ In iv. 10. 16 he quotes 
‘Yet if I do not’ as the readmg of the edition of 1619 where Capell’s copy 
has ‘Yet if do not,’ the former bemg the readmg of Steovens’s reprmt. 
In IV. 10. 25 ‘hand’ is the reading of all the Quartos, while Steevens has 
‘ hands.’ It is possible that these variations may be found in other copies 
of the ed. of 1619. 


Note V 

IV. 10. 86. In the edition of 1594 the words which follow ‘beare it ’ have 
dropped out. 

The Facsimile by Ohailes Piaetorius, 1889, without any indication that 
the words are supphed, reads ‘ beare it to the King.’ 




THE 


TRUE TEAGEDIE. 




The true Tragedie of Richard Duke 

of Yorhe, cmd the good King 
Henry the Sixt. 

Enter Richard Duke of Yorke, The Earle of Warvnche, 

The Duke of Norffolke, Marquis Montague, Edwwrd 
Earle of March, Orookebad Richard, and the yong Earh 
of Rudand, with Drumme and Souldiers, with white Bo- 
ses in theu^ hats 


Warwle. [Act I. Scene l] 

Wonder how the king oscapt our hands. 

Twle. Whilst we pui-sude the horsemen 
of the North, 

He slilie stole awaie and left his mon 
Whereat the great Lord of Northum- 
land, 

Whose warlike eares could neuer brooke retrait, 5 

Chargde our maine battels front, and therewith him 
Lord Stafford and Lord Clifford all abrest (slain. 

Brake m and were by the hands of common Souldiers 
Eda. Lord Staffords father Duke of Buckhmglum, 

Is either slaine or wounded dangerouslie, 10 

*I cleft his Beuer with a downe right blow . 

Father that this is true behold his bloud. 

Mont. And brother heeres the Earle of WdtMres 
Bloud, whom I encountred as the battailes lomd 

Rich. Speake thou for me and teU them what I did. 15 

York. What is your grace dead my L of Summerset f 
Norf, Such hope haue all the hue of lohn of Qamt, 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act i. 

Ridi. Thus doe I hope to shape king Henries head 
"War. And so do I victonous pnnce of Yorke, 

Before I see thee seated in that throne 20 

Which now the house of Lancaster vsurpos, 

J vow by heauons these eies shal neuer close 
This IS the pallace of that foarefull king, 

And that the regall ohairef Possesse it Yorke 

For this IS thine and not king Henries heires. 25 

Yorh Assist me then sweet Warwihe^ and T wil* 

Por hither are we broken m by force. 

Norf Weele all assist thee, and ho that flies shall die 
Yorh Thanks gentle Norffolhe, Stale by me my Lords 
and souldiers stale you heere and lodge this night 30 

War, And when the king comes offer him no 
Violence, vnlesse he sock to put vs out by force. 

Jtwh Armde as wo be, lots staie within this house? 

War, The bloudie paidement shall this be calde, 

Vnlesse Flaatage/net Duke of Yorke be king 36 

And haslifull Hcfiirie bo deposde whose cowardise 
Hath made vs by words to our enemies 

Yorl Then loaue me not my Lords : for now I meane 
To take iiosscssion of my nght. 

* War Neither the king, nor Inm that loues him best, 40 

The proudest burd that holds vp Lancaster, 

Dares stirre a wing if WarwiJce shake his bels 
He plant Flantagenet • and root him out who dares ^ 

Resoluo thee Richard : Claiine the Enghsh crowne 

Enter king Honrie the sixt, with the Duke of Excester^ 

The Earle of Northumberland, the Earle of Westmerland 
and Clifford, the Earle of Gumhorland, with red Boses in 
their hats. 

King Looko Loixhngs where the sturdy rebel sits, 45 

Euen in the chaire of state : belike he meancs 
Backt by the jKiwer of Warwihe that false peere, 

To aspire vnto the crowne, and raiguo as king. 

Earle of Northumberland, ho slow thy father. 

And thine Clifford : and you both haue vow’d reuenga 50 

On him, his somies, his fauontes, and his fnends. 
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SCENE I.] YorhCy and Hemie the sixt. 

Northu. And if I be not, heauens be reueugd on me 
Clif The hope thereof, makes Clifford mourn in steel 
West, What ^ shall we suffer this, lets pull him downe 
My hart for anger breaker, I cannot speake. 65 

King. Be patient gentle Earle of Westnierland 
Ghf Patience is for pultrouns such as he 
He durst not sit there had your father liu*d ? 

My gratious Lord; here in the Parlement, 

Let vs assaile the familio of Yorke. 60 

North. Well hast thou spoken coseii, bo it so. 

King. O know you not tlie Cittie fauours them, 

*And they haue troopes of soldiers at their becke ^ 

Exet But when the D is slame, theile quicklie flie 

Ki'ng. Far be it from the thoughtes of Hennea hart, 66 

To make a shambles of the parlement house 
Cosen of Exeter^ words, frownes, and threats, 

Shall be the warres that Henne meanes to vse. 

Thou factious duke of Yorke, descend my thi‘one, 

I am thy soueraigne. 70 

York. Thou art decern'd; J am thine. {York. 

Exet For shame come downe he mode thee D. of 
York. Twas mine inheritance as the kingdome is 
Exet Thy father was a traytor to the crowne. 

War. Exeter thou art a traitor to the crowne, 75 

In following this vsmpmg Henry. 

Olif Whom should ho follow but his naturall king 
War. True Chf. and that is Richard Duke of Yorke. 

King. And shall I stande while thou sittest in my 

throne ? 80 

York. Content thy selfe it must and shall be so. 

War. Be Duke of Lancaater^ let him bo king. 

Weat. Why? he is both king & Duke of Lancaater^ 

And that the Earle of Weatmerland shall mainetaine. 

War, And Waririke shiiU dispi^nie it You forget 86. 

That we are those that chaste you from the field 
And slew your father, and with colours sprod, 

Marcht through the Cittie to the pallas gates 
Nor. No WarwiJse I remember it to my griefe, 
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Tlie Tragedie of Richard D. of [act i. 

And by his soule thou and thy houhe shall rew it 90 

West Flantagenet of thee and of thy sonnes, 

*Thy kinsmen and thy friendes, He haue more hues, 

Then drops of bloud were in niy fathei*s vaiiies. 

Clif Vrge it no more, least in reiienge thereof, 

I send thee Warwike such a messenger, 

As shall reueng his death before I stirre 95 

War Poore Chford^ how I skorii thy worthies threats 
Tori, '\^’'ll ye wo shew our title to the crowne, 

Or else our swords sliall plead it in the field/ 

King What title haste thou traitor to the Crowne 
Thy fathei’ was as thou art Duke of Yorle, 100 

Thy grandfather Roger Mortimer earle of March, 

I am the sonne of Henne the Fifb who tamdo the French, 

And made the Dolphin stoope, and seazd vpon their 
Townes and promneos. 

War Tiilko not of Futnee since thou hast lost it all 106 

K\ng The Lord protector lost it and not I, 

When I was crownd I was but nine months old. 

Rick You ai*e oldo enough now and yet me thinkes 
you lose, 

Father teare the crowne from the Vsurpers head 

Bdm Do so sweet father, set it on your head 110 

Mont. Good brother as thou lou*st & honorst aimes, 

Lets fight it out and not stand cauillmg thus 

Rich Sound drums and trumpets & the king will fly 
York Peace somies . 

Forthum Peace thou and giue king Henry loauo to 

speake. (me? 115 

King Ah Plantagenet, why soekest thou to depose 
Are we not both both Plantagenets by birth, 

*And fi'om two brothers lineallio diacent^ 

Suppose by right and equitio thou bo king, 

Thinkst thou that I will loauo my kingho so*xte 120 

Wherein my father and my grandsiro sat? 

No, first shall waiTe vnpeople this my realmo, 

I and our colours often borne in France, 

And now in England to our harts great soitow 

Shall be my wmding sheete, why faint you Lords ? 125 
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SCENE I.] Yorhe, mid Ilenrie the sixt. 

My titles better farre than his 

War, Proue it Henrie and thou shalt be kingf 
• King, AVhy Semite the fourth by conquest got the 
Orowne. 

Yoi'h T*was by reboUion gmiist his soueraigne. 

King, I know not what to saie my titles weake, 130 

Tell me raaie not a king adopt an heiref 
War. AVhat then ? 

King. Then am I lawful! king For Itiohard 
The second in the 'idow of manie Lords 

Resignde the Orowne to Henrie the fourth, 136 

Wiose heire my Father was, and I am las. 

Yorh I tell thee he rose against him being hia 
Soueraigne, & made him to resigne the crown perforce 
War. Suppose my Lord ho did it vnconstramde, 

Tliinke you that were preiudiciall to the Crownef 140 

Exet No, for he could not so resigne the Orowne, 

But that the next heire must succeed and migne 
Kmg Ai*t thou against vs, Duke of Exceter^ 

Evet His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 

King. All will reuolt from me and tuiiie to him. 145 

^ North um. Plantagenet for all the claime thou laist, 

Thinke not king Hmrg shall be thus deposde? 

War Doposde he shall be m despight of thee 
North Tush Warwile, Thou art deceiued.^ tis not thy 
Southenie powers of Essex, SitffolJce, JYorffolke, and of 160 

Kent, that makes thee thus presumptuous and proud. 

Can set the Duke vp in despight of mo. 

Chf. King Hmrie be thy title right or wrong. 

Lord Clifford vowes to fight in thy defence 

Male that ground gape and swallow me ahue, 150 

Where I do kneele to him that slew my father. 

King 0 Clijjord, how thy words rouiuo my houIc 
Yorh Henry of Lanoobster resigne thy crowne. 

What mutter you? or what conspire you Loids? 

Wax. Doe right vnto this princelie Duke of Yorke, 160 

Or T will fill the house* with armed men, 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act l 

Enter Souldiers 
And oner the chaire of state whei*e now he sits, 

Wnght vp hib title with thy vsurping hloud. 

Kintj 0 ^yarmle^ heare me speake 
Let me but r«iigne in qiuet whilst I hue 165 

Tori' Coiifinne the ciowno to me and to mine heires 
And thou shalt raigne in quiet whilst thou liu st 

King Conuey the souldiers hence, and then J \m11 

War, Ctiphune conduct them into Tvthill fieldcs 

Clif, What wrong is this vnto the Pnnce your son ^ 170 

War What good is this for England and himselfc ^ 

Torthvm Base, fearfull, and despairing Hmry. 

Clif, How hast thou wronged both thy selfe and vs^ 

* West I cannot staie to heare these Articles E,ut 

Cl if Nor I, Come cosen lets go tell the Queone 176 

Xortimm Be thou a praie vnto the house of Yorko,, 

And die in bands for this vnkmgly deed E^it 

Clif In dreadfull warre maist thou be ouercome. 

Or hue in peace abandon‘d and dcspisde. Exit 

Exet They seeke reuenge, and therefore will not 
yeeld my Lord 180 

Kvng Ah Exeter? 

War Why should you sigh my Lord^ 

King * Not for my selfe Lord Warmke^ but my sonne. 

Whom [ vnnaturallie shall disinherit. 

But be it as it maie : I heere intaile the Crowne 186 

To thee and to thine heires, conditionallio, 

That hero thou take thine oath, to cease these ciuill 
Broiles, and whilst I hue to honour mo as thy king and 
Soueraigne 

Yorh That oath I wilhnghe take and will performe. 

War Long hue king Henrg, Plantagenet embrace 

him ? 190 

King, And long hue thou and all thy forward sonnos 
York, Now Yorke and Lancaster are reconcilde. 

Exet Accuist be ho that seekes to make them foes, 

Sound Trumpets • 


163 TVrtgrAr] Qi- 

165 \oh%Ut\ QiQ 2 . ichde 

174 Exit] QiQa. om Qg 

175 Queene.] QiQi- Qtteene. Exit* Qi, 
177 mhingjy] QiQg vvikindly Qg 

180 my Lord] QjQg my L, Qg 


187, 188 That,„8oueraigne\ Qj As two 
hues in Qg, ending hroiU t. 8om) a igne. 
As three in Q$, ending oath ltue,„8o~ 
ueraigne, 

187 ihvne oaiK] QiQg an oath Q 3 
190 himf] liitii* QjQ.. 
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SCENE I.] YorTce, and Ilenrie the sixt. 

York My Lord He take my leaue, for He to Wakefield 
To my castell. Exit Yorle and his sonnes. 196 

War, And He keepe London with my souldiers. Exvt, 

Eorf, And ile to Norffolke with my followers EvU, 

Mont And I to the sea from whence I came Exit, 

*Enter the Queoive and the Prince, 

Exet, My Lord here comes the Queen, lie steals away. 

King And so will 1 200 

Queeiie Naie staie, or else I follow thco 

King Be jiatient gentle Queene^ and then He stale. 

Quee What patience can there ah timerous man, 

Thou hast vndoone thy selfe, thy sonne, and me, 

And giuen our rights vnto the house of Yorke 205 

Art thou a king and wilt he forst to yoold^ 

Had I beene there, the souldiers should haue tost 
Me on on their laimces points, before I would haue 
Granted to their wils The Duke is made 

Protector of the land; Sterne Faiooonhridge 210 

Commands the narrow seas. And thmkst thou then 

To sseepe secure^ I heere diuorce me Henry 

Prom thy bed, vntill that Act of Parlomont 

Be recalde, wherein thou yeoldost to the house of Yorke, 

The Northen Lords that haue foiworne thy colours, 216* 

Will follow mine if once they see them spred, 

And spread they shall vnto thy deepe disgrace. 

Come sonne, lets awaio and leaue him heere alone. 

King Stale gentle Margaret^ and here me spoako. 

Queene Thou hast spoke too much alroadie, there- 220 

fore be still. 

King, Gentle sonne Edwarde^ wilt thou staio witli nio ? 

Qme I, to l>o murdred by his enemies ExU, 

Pnn When I retume with victorie from the field. 

He see your Grace, till then He follow her. Exit, 

King Poore Qaeene^ her loue to me and to the prince 225 

*Her sonne, 

Makes hir in furie thus forgot hir selfe. 

Beuenged male shee be on that accursed Duke. 

194, 196 My Lord, cobtdt] As in QiQa 212 sseepe] Qi sleeps QaQs 

In Qs the Imes end leaue , Castle 216 Eorthen] QiQa Not theme Q3. 

195 and his sonnes] QjlQj with his 218 //*wi] QiQa. them Qa- 

sonnes Qa 222 mxudred] QiQ^ murdered 

201 7/oZ/o/o] QiQa HefoUowQi 226 Qi he? .her^^C^f^. 

203 thet e Qi thex e he » QaQa fox get] QiQg to forget Qa 

205 oux] QiQb oaex Qj 
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Come oosen of Exeter y staie thou here, 

Por Gilford and those Northern Lords be gone 
I feare towards Wukefieldy to disturbo the Duke 

Enter Edicardy and Richardy and Montague, 

Edw, Brother, and oosen Montague, giue mee leaue to 
speake. 

Rich. Nay, I can bettor plaie the Orator. 

Mwit. But I haue reasons strong and forceable 

Enter the Duke of Yorhe. 

York. Howe nowe sonnes what at a larre amongst your 
seines ? 

Rich. No father, but a sweete contention, about that 
which concemes your selfe and vs, The crowne of Eng- 
land father. 

York. The crowne boy, why Henries yet aliuo. 

And I have swome that he shall raigne in quiet till 
His death. 

Edw. But I would breake an himdred othes to raigne 
one yeare. 

Rich And if it please your grace to giuo me leaue, 

He shew your grace the waie to saue your oath, 

And disposaosse king Henrie from the crowne. 

Yorke I prethe Dicke let me heare thy deuise. 

R%ch Then thus my Lord An oath is of no moment 
* Being not sworno before a lawfull magistrate. 

Bmry is none but doth vsurpe your right. 

And yet your grace stands bound to him by oath. 

Then noble father rosolue your selfe, 

And once more claime the crowne. 

Ywke 1, saist thou so boie ? why then it shall be so. 

I am resolude to win the crowne, or die. 

Edward, rhou shalt to Edmund Brooke Loid Cohkam, 

With whom the Kentishimn will willinglio rise. 

Thou cosen Montague, shalt to Eorjolle str.ught, 

And bid the Duke to muster vppe his souldiers, 

And come to me to Wakejield presentlie. 

And Richard thou to Lonidon strait shalt post, 

And bid Richard Neuill Earle of Warmke 


5 — 7 Ko. father] As m Qi Ah two 
hues m QaQs* ending which fathei 
8 hoy, why] QiQs- hoij ? Why Q 2 
9, 10 And death] One hne m Q 3 Q 3 
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11, 12 Bat yeai e] One line m Q^Qs 
17 Then, moment] Ts^olmenm 
25 ihou] Qi thou Q 3 Q 3 
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SCENE II.] YorTce, and Henrie the sixt. 

To leaue the oittie, aiid with his men of warre, 

To meet me at Saint Alhom ten dales hence. 

My selfe heere in Sandall castell will prouide 
Both men and mome to fiirder our attempts. 35 

Now, what newes/ Enter a Messenger. 

Mes, ;My Lord, the Queem with thirtie thousand men, 

Accompamed with the Earles of Cumberland^ 

Nnrthumherland and WestDierla'iui^ and others of the 

House of Laiwaster^ are marching towards Wakejield, 40 

To besiedge you in your castell heere 

Enter sir lohn and sir Hugh 2Iortimer, 

Vorke A Gods name, let them come Cosen HoMa- 
giie post you hence . and boies staie you with me 

Sir John and sir Hugh Morteniers mine vnclos, 

*Your welcome to SandaU in an happie houre, 46 

The armie of the Queene meanes to besiedge vs. 

Sir Tohi. Shee shall not neede my Lorde, weele meete 
her in the held. 

rorh What with hue thousand souldiers vnclel 
RicL I father, 'vvith fine hundred for a need, 

A womans geiierall, what should you feared 60 

Vork, Indeed, manic braue battels hauo I woon 
In HorTrutTuiie, when as the enimie 
Hath bin ten to one, and why should I now doubt 
Of the like successe** I am resolu*d. Come lets goe. 

JEdw. Lets mai*tch awaic, I heore thoir drums. Kr.it 66 

Alarmes, and then Enter the yong Earle of [So. IIL] 

iiutla/nd and his Tutor. 

T^ttor. Oh flie my Lord, lots le,iuo the Castell, 

And flie to Wakefield straight, 

33 Saint] Q 1 Q 2 S, Qs 44 MortemersjQi Mortimers Q q. Mor- 

39, 40 An/ thmiherland Wdkejield] As timer Qa 

m Q 1 Q 2 As three lines m Qg , ending 16 Yom ] Qi T 'at e QaQa* 

Weatmerland Lanca^tet, , Wale- 47 Shee field] Two luieb in Qg, ending 
field Jjoid field 

39 XnrthumbeilantfjQi Xoitimmheiland souldiers] sol iidiora 

QaQs 50 womans] Qi loonmi *s QgQg 

and ortfl/s]QiQa with otheis Qg 51 woon] Qi won Qg. wonne 

4‘2, 43 *l Gods ..we] As m QiQg 55 Lets] QiQa Let *8 Qg* 

As three lines m Qg, ending cowe... Exit J QxQg Exeunt. Qg. 
hence me. 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act i. 

Enter Clifford, 

Rut, 0 Tutor, looke where bloudie Clifford comes. 

CLif, Chaphn awaie, thy Priesthood saues thy life, 

As for the brat of that accursed Duke 5 

Whose father slew my father, he shall die 

TuJtor Oh Clifford spare this tender Lord, least 
Heauen reuenge it on thy head. Oh saue his life 
Clif, Soldiers awaie and drag him hence perforce : 

Awaie with the villame. Exit the Chapleiii 10 

How now, what dead alreadie^ or is it feare that 
Makes him close his eies.^ He open them 

Rut So lookes the pent vp Lion on the lamhe, 

*And so he waJkes insulting ouer his praie. 

And so he turnes againe to rend his hmmes in sunder, 15 

Oh Clifford^ kill me with thy sword, and 
Not with such a crueU threatning looke, 

I am too meane a subiect for thy wrath. 

Be thou reuengde on men, and let me hue. 

Clif. In vame thou speakest poore boy : my fathers 20 

Bloud hath stopt the passage where thy wordes shoulde 
enter. 

Rut Then lot my fathers blood ope it again ^ ho is 
Man, and Clifford cope with him. 

Clif, Had I thy brethren hero, then* Hues and thine 
Were not reuenge sufficient for me. 25 

Or should I dig vp thy forefathers graues. 

And hang their rotten coffins vp in ohames, 

71 could not slake mine ire, nor ease my hart 
The sight of ame of the house of YorJee^ 

/s as a fiirio to torment my soulo. 30 

Therefore till I root out that curssed lino 

And leaue not one on earth. Tie Hue in hell tlici’efoi'o. 

Rut Oh let me praie, before I take my death. 

To thee I praie: Sweet Clifford pittie me 

Clif, /, such pittie as my raiders point affords 36 

Rvit, I neuer did thee hurt, wherefore wilt thou kill 
meo.^^ 

Clif Thy father hath 


4 Chafflinl QiQa* Ohaplaine Qy 
8 Seauen reuenge] QiQs heaueu Reu- 
enge Q 2 

10 the Chaplem] Qx the Chaplin. Qg. 

Ohaplaine Qg 
U ouer] Q 1 Q 2 . 01 e Qs 


18 too] QiQa to Q^. 

21 Bloud liatih] Q 1 Q 3 Uood, Hath 
22, 23 againe * he ts a Man] Qi agame, 
He IS a mm Qg againe, he ts a Man 
Qs 
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SCENE in.] Yorhe, cmd Henrie the sixt. 


Rut. But twas exe / was borne 
Thou hast one sonne, for his sake pittie me, 

Least in reuene;e thereof, kith God is lust, 

* He be as miserablie slaine as /. 

Oh, let me hue in pnson all my daies, 

And when I giue occasion of offence, 

Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause 

(Jlif No cause? Thy Father slew my father, theiefore 
Die. 

RlaiUagemt I come Plantagmet^ 

And this thy sonnes bloud cleamng to my blade. 

Shall rust vpon my weapon, till tliy bloud 
Congeald with his, doe make mo wipe off both. Eaiit, 
Alarmes, Enter the Duke of Yorle solu$ 

Yorhe Ah Yorhe, post to thy castcU, saue thy life, 

The goale is lost thou house of Laucaster, 

Thnse happie chance is it for thee find thine, 

That heauen abridgde my daies and cals mo henco. 

But God knowes what chance hath betide my sonnes* 

But this I know they haue demeand themsolues. 

Like men borne to renowno by life or death 
Throe times this daie came Richard to my sight. 

And cned courage Father Victorie or death. 

And twise so offc came Edward to my view, 

With purple Faulchen iminted to the hilts, 

In bloud of those whom ho had slaughtered 
Oh harke, 1 hearo the diums? No waio to flie: 

No waie to saue my life ? And heore I staio . 

And heere my life must end 


40 


45 


[Scene iv] 


5 


10 


15 


Enter the Queeiie, Clifford, Xorthumhcrland, 
and souldiers 


^Oome bloudie Clifford, rough Noithumherland, 

I dare your quenchlcsse furie to more bloud. 

This IS the But, and this abides your shot. 

Northmi Yeold to our mercies proud Plantagmet 
Cliff I, to such mei*cie as his rutlifull arme 20 

With downe right paimcnt lent vnto my father. 

Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his cfirre, 

And made an eucnmg at the uoone tide pricke. 

York My ashes like the Phceoiix maie bnng foith 


.S QiQa t'was Qs. thou Qs. 

%loiit thoti] Qi. lost; thou Q2. lost, j^iefQaQ#. 
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The Tragedie of liichard D. of [act i. 

A bM that will reuenge it on you all, 26 

And in that hope I cast imne eies to heaueii, 

Skonuiig what ere you can afflict me with; 

Why stale you Lords ^ what, multitudes and feare? 

Clif, So cowards fight when they can flie no longer; 

So Doues doe pecke the Kiuiens piersing tallents: 30 

So desperate theeues all ho].>elesse of their hues, 

Breath out luuectiues gainst the officers 

York Oh Clifford^ yet bethinke thee once agame, 

And in thy minde orerun my former time; 

And bite thy toung that slaunderst him with cowardise, 36 

Whose veiie looke hath made thee quake ere this. 

Clif, I will not handle wnth thee word for word, 

But buckle with thee blowes twise two for one. 

Qv/eme, Hold v.iliant Clijford for a thousand causes, 

1 would prolong the traitors life a while. 40 

Wrath makes him death, speake thou y'orthuniberland. 

Sor, Hold Clifordy doe not honour him so much, 

To pncke thy finger though to wound his hart: 

What valiue wei'e it when a curre doth gnu, 

For one to thrust his hand betweene his teeth, 46 

When he might spurne him with his foote awaio^ 

*Tis warres prise to take all aduantages, 

And ten to one, is no impeach in waiTcs. 

Fight and take him. 

Clif. I, I, so stnues the Woodcocke with the gin 
jYorih, So doth the cunmo with the net. 60 

York, So tnumphs theeues vpon their conquered 
Bootle; So true men yeeld by robbers ouermatcht. 

JVoi'th What will your grace hauc done with him? 

Queem, Braue warnors, Chford & Northumherlaiid 
Come make hmi stand vpon this molehill here, 56 

Thit aimde at mouutaines with outstretched arme, 

And parted but the shaddow with his hand. 

Was it you that roueldo in our Parlement, 

And made a prechment of your high descent^ 

Where are your messe of sonnes to backs you now.^* 60 

The wanton Edward^ and the lustie George? 

Or where is that vahant CroohhacLt prodegie? 


82 gabiiat'] QiQj. 

41 deatTi] Qi. deafe Q^Qb 
44 laluie] Qi valour Q 2 Q 3 
<ce/e]QiQ2 loheieC^i 
51 ti iumjdis] QiQs iwtiphes Qq. 

51, 52 coiique7ed J^ootte] Qx. conquered 


booty Q2. conqun 'd booty Qs 
52 r6bherB\ rohhbers Q-j. 

62 toTiere i»] QxQj whei Qb. 

Oroolbacht] Qx* CiooJeebaoht Q2. 
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SCENE iv.] Yorke, and Henne the sixt. 

Dickey your boy, that with his grumbhng voice, 

Was wont to cheare his Dad in mutinies'^ 

Or amongst the rest, where is your darling Rutland? 65 

Looke Yorhe'^ I dipt this napkin in the bloud. 

That valiant Clifford with his rapiers i>oint, 

Made issue from the bosome of thy boy. 

And if thine eies can water for his de^ith, 

I giue thee this to drie thy cheeks withall 70 

Alas poore Torle*^ But that I hate thee much, 

I should lament thy miserable state ? 

I prethee greeue to make me meme Yorle'f 
Stamp, raue and fret, that I maie sing and dance. 

Whatl hath thy fierie hart so parcht tlune eiitrailos, 76 

That not a teare can f.ill for Rutland^ deaths 
*Thou wouldst be feede I see to make me sjiort 
Torhe cannot speake, vnlesse he weare a crowiie. 

A crowne for Torke^ and Lords bow low to him. 

So hold you his hands, whilst I doe set it on 80 

I, now lookes he like a king'i 

This is he that tooke king Hennas chairo, 

And this IS he was his adopted aire. 

But how IS it that great Plantagene% 

Is crownd so soone, and broke his holio aith, 86 

As I bothmke me you should not lie king, 

^ill our Henrg had shooke hands with death. 

And will you impale your hcfid with Henries glonc. 

And rob his temples of the Diadem 

Now in his hfe against your holio oath? 90 

Oh, tis a fault too too vnpardonablo. 

Off with the crowne, and with the crowne his lieivd, 

And whilst we breath, take time to doe him dwui 
Cltf, Thats my office for my fathers death. 

Yet stay & lets here the Orisons ho makes, 96 

VorL She wolfe of Frantie^ but worse than Wolues of 
France : 

Whose tt)iigue more poison’d than the Adders tooth : 

How ill beseeming is it in thy sexe, 


65 aniongHt'l nicnigHt Qj, 

67 Majphet Qa. 

72 state Qa fixate Q®. 

73 ro*Z,e«JQi Yoike. QaQa- 

75 irAat*‘jQiQ2. Qa 

pareht\ Qx. partcht Qa parch Qa 
79 yo/Ae?]QiQa riwXe, Qs 


80 loWstl QiQa. while Q 3 . 

81 ling9\(^i King QaQa. 

83 a»re]Qi hene Q^. hegre Qa. 
90 his] this Halhwell. 

94 Thats] QiQa- That Qa. 

97 tongue] QiQa. tongue Qa- 
than] QxQa then Qa. 
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Tlte Trctgedie of Richard D. of [act i. 

To triumph like an Amajsoma/i trull 

Vj>on his woes, whom /hrtune oaptiuates/ 100 

But tliat thy face la visard like, viichanging, 

Made impudent by vse of euill deeds : 

I would assaie, proud Qiieeiic, to make thee blush . 

To tell thee of whence thou art, from whom deriu^de, 

Twere shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not 

sharnelease. 106 

*Thy fatlier bearea the type of king of Naples^ 

Of both both the Susiles and leriLsalem^ 

Yet not so wealthie as an Enghsh Yeoman. 

Hath that poore Monarch taught thee to insult 9 

It needes not, or it bootes thee not proud Queene, 110 

Tnlesse the Adage must be venfide.* 

That beggers mounted, run their horse to death. 

Tis beautie, that oft makes women proud. 

But God ho wots thy share thereof is small 

Tis gouemment, that makes them most admirde, 116 

The contrane doth make thee woiidred at 
Tis ^ertue that makes them seeme deuine, 

Tlie want thereof makes thee abhominable. 

Thou art as opposite to euerie good, 

As the Antipodes are vnto vs, 120 

Or as the south to the Septentrion. 

Oh Tygers hart wi’apt in a womans hide.^ 

How couldst thou draine the life bloud of the childo, 

To bid the father wii)e his eies withall, 

And yet be seene to beai'e a womans face? 126 

"Women are milde, pittifull, and flexible, 

Thou indurate, steme, rough, remorcelesse 

Bids thou me rage^ why now thou hast thy will 

Wouldst haue me weeiie? why so thou hast thy wish. 

For raging windes blowes vp a storme of teares, 130 

And when the rage aJaies the lume begms. 

These teares are my sweet R}itla}id8 obseqiues, 

And eueno drop begs vengeance as it fals. 

On thee fell Clifford^ and the false French woman, 

Nofth Beshrew me but his passions moue me so, 135 


101 vusaid ZtXe] QiQa. •mard-like Qs* 
103 Tweie QiQa* T'loere Qj 

106 type] QiQg. tipe Qa 

107 QiQa Cimles Q#. 

117 that] QiQs om. 


122 h%def](^\ hidel Qa. hide; Qs- 
180 hhwes] QiQa blow Q3. 

131 cdaie8](^i, alayeb Qa. edaes Qs 
134 F?e»cA2oowian]QiQ3 eiich-iooman 
Qs. 
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SCENE IV.] Torke, and Ilenne the sixt. 

As hardlie can I ohecke mine eies from teares 
* TorL That face of his the hungrie Cannibals 
Could not haue tucht, would not haue staind with blond 
But you are more inhumaine, more inexorable, 

0 ten times more then Tygers of Arcadia 140 

See nithlesse Qiteeue a hajilesso fathers teai’es 

This cloth thou dipts in blond of my sweet boy, 

And loe with teares I wash the bloud awaic 
iToepe thou the napkin and go boast of that, 

And if thou tell the heauio stone well, 145 

Vpon my soule the hearers will sliced teares, 

I, euen my foes will shecd fast falling teares. 

And saie, alas, it was a pitteous deed. 

Here, take the crowne, and with the crowno iny cui*se, 

And in thy need such comfort come to thee, 150 

As now J reaiie at thy two cruell hands 
Hard-harted Ob ford, take me from tho world, 

]My soule to heauen, my bloud vpon your heads. 

JS^orth, Had he bin slaughterman of all my kin, 

1 could not chuse but weepe with him to see, 166 

How mhe anger gnpes his hart. 

Qvee. What weeping lipe, my Ijordo NonlmmJlnr- 
landl 

Thiuke but vpon the wrong he did vs all, 

And that will quicklie dno your molting tears. 

Clif. Theara for my oath, thears for my fathei’s death. ICO 

Queene, And thears to right our gentle harted kind. 

Torls Open thy gates of mercie gratious God, 

My soule flies foorth to meet with thee. 

Queene, Off with his head and sot it on YorLe Oates, 

So Yorke maie ouerlooke the towne of Yorke 

Exmnt omnes, 

* Enter Edioard and Richard, with drum [Aorir. Scene i.] 
and Souldiers. 

Edw After this dangerous fight and haplosse warre, 

How doth my noble brother Richard fare^ 

Rich I cannot ioy vntil I bo resolu’de, 

Whei*o our right valiant father is become 


186 can /J QiQg. I can Qg. 

145 7/eame]QxQ.2. om Qg 

146 sheed\ Qi. ahead Qg shed Qs 

147 aheed] Qi. shed QgQg 

151 QiQg. too Qg 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act n. 

How often did I see him bears himselfe, 6 

As doth a hon midst a heard of neat, 

So fled his enemies our vahant father, 

Me thinkes tis piide enough to be his sonne 
Thiee sunnes appeare in the aire 
Edw Loe how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes hei* farewell of the glorious sun, 10 

Dasell mine eies or doe I see thiee siuis ? 

Rmh Three glonoiis suns, not se^ierated hy a lacking 
Cloud, but seuered in a pale cleere shining skie 
See, see, they iome, embrace, and seeme to kisse, 

As if they vowde some league inuiolate . 15 

Kow are they but one lam^ie, one hght, one sun, 

In this the heauens doth figure some euent. 

EdiD I thmke it cites vs brother to the field, 

Thiit we the sonnes of braue Plantag&fbei^ 

Alreadie each one sliinmg by his meed, 20 

May lome m one and ouerpceie the world, 

As this the earth, and therefore hence forwaid, 

He }>eare vpon my Target, three faire shining suns 
But what art thou^ that lookest so heaiuhe? 

Mes Oh one that was a wofull looker on, 25 

When as the noble Duke of YoyJcb was slaine 

Edvi 0 speake no more, for I can heajre no m(>i*o 
Ihcli, Tell on thy tale, for I will heare it all. 

*J/(W When as the noble Duke was put to flight, 

And then pursu’de by Chfford and the Queene^ 30 

And iname souldiers moe, who all at once 
Let dnue at him and foi’st the Duke to yeold 
And then they sot him on a molehill there, 

And crownd the giiitious Duke in high despite, 

W’ho then with teares began to w«iile his fall 36 

The ruthlesse Que&ne iierceiuiiig he did wcoiie^ 

Gaue him a handkei-cher to wipe his oios, 

Dipt in the blond of sweet young Rutland 

By rough Clifford slaine . who weepmg tooke it vp. 

iThen through his Brest they thrust their bloudy swordos, 40 


7 /uij QiQa the Qa 
0U7]QxQa fiomoui Qa 
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eiet>\ Qi eiet, ? Qs 

Ti sepetatedl QiQi sepaiated Qg. 
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SCENE I.] YorTee, omd Hemrie the sixt. 

Who like a lambe foil at the butchers feete 
Then on the gates of Forle they set his head, 

»And there it doth I’emaine the piteous spectacle 
That ere mine eies beheld. 

Sweet Duke of VoA’e our prop to leane vpon, 46 

Now thou ai*t gone there is no hope for vs : 

Now my soules pallace is become a prison. 

Oh would she l)i*eake from compasse of my breast, 

For neuer shall I haue more loie. 

Eich I cannot weepe, for all my breasts moisture 60 

Scarse serues to quench my furnace burning hart • 

I cannot loie till this white rose be dide, 

Euen in the hart bloud of the house of Lancaster 
Hickard, I bare thy name, and /le reuenge thy death, 

Or die my selfe in seeking of reuenge. 55 

£dw. His name that Vidiimt Duke hath left with thee. 

His chaire and Diikedome that remainos for mo. 

JiicL Nay, if thou be that princely Eagles bird, 

Shew thy descent by gazing gainst the sunne 

*For chaire, and dukedome, Throne and kmgdome saie. 60 

ibr eithei* that is thine, or else thou wert not his.^ 

Enter the Earle of Wainatle, Montague^ with 
drum, ancient, and souldiers 
^Ya}\ How now faire Lords : what fare ^ what 
newes abroad ^ 

Rich Ah ^Varw^he? should we report the balofiill 
Newes, and at each words deliuerance stab poinytudes 
In our flesh till all were told, the words would addo 66 

More anguish then the wounds 
Ah vahant Lord the Duke of Yorle is slaino 
Edio. Ah War%otke Warwihe^ that Plantagemt^ 

Which hold thee deero : I, euen as his soules redomiition, 

Is by the steme L. Cliford^ done to death 70 

War, Ton daies a go I drownd those newes in tcares. 

And now to adde more measure to your woes, 

I come to tell you things since thou bofalne 
After the bloudie fr<ue at Wakefield fought, 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act it. 

Where your braue father bimthM his latest gaspe, 75 

Tidings as swiflie as the post could runne, 

Was brought me of your losse, and his departure. * 

I then in London keepei* of the King^ 

Mustred my souldiers, gathered flockes of friends, 

And Teiie well a 2 >poiuted as I thought, 80 

Marcht to saint Alhom to entercoiit the Qmeihe^ 

Bearing the King in my beh«ilfe along, 

For by my scoutes I WcUs adueitised, 

That she was comnung, with a full intent 

To dash your late decree in parliament, 85 

Touching king ffmnes heires and your succession. 

Short tale to make, we at Saint Alhons met, 

■^Our battles loinde, and both sides fiercelie fought 
But whether twas the coldnesse of the king. 

He lookt full gentlie on his warlike Queene^ 90 

That robde my souldiers of their heated splcene 
Or whether twas rejiort of his successo, 

Or more then common feare of Chfords ngor, 

Who thunders to his captaines blond and death, 

I cannot telL But to conclude with truth, 95 

Their weajions like to lightnings went and cama 
Our souldiers like the night Owles lasie flight, 

Or like an idle thresher with a flaile, 

Fol genthe downe as if they smote their friends. 

I cheord them vp with lustice of the cause, 100 

With promise of hie paie and great rewardes, 

But all in vaine, they had no harts to fight, 

Nor we in them no hope to wm the daie, 

So that We fled. The king vnto the Queerie, 

Lord George your brother, Korfolke, and my selfe, 105 

In hast, iHist h»ist, ai'e come to ioine with you, 

For ill the marches hei’e we heard you wore. 

Making anotlior head to fight againe. 

Edto. Thankes gentle Warwde, 

How farre hence is the Duke with his iiowerf 110 

And when came George from Burgundie to England ^ 

War, Some fine miles off the Duke is with his power, 

But as for your brother he was latehe sent 
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SCENE I.] Yorhe, and Henrie the sixt. 

From your kind Aunt, Duches of Burgtmdte, 

With aide of souldiers gainst this needful! warre 115 

Hich. Twas ods belike, when valiant Warwike fled. 

Oft haue I heard thy praises in pursute, 

But nere till now thy scandaU of retire. 

* War. Nor now my scandall Richard dost thou heare. 

For thou shalt know that this nght hand of mine, 120 

Can plucke the Diadem from faint Hetmea head, 

And wring the awefuU scepter from his fist: 

Were he as famous and as bold m warre, 

As he IS famde for mildnesse, peace and praiei*. 

Rich, I know it well Lord Wanoike blame me not, 125 

Twas loue I bare thy glones made me speake. 

But m this troublous time, whats to be done? 

Shall we go throw away our coates of steele, 

And clad our bodies in blacke mourning gownes, 

Numbrmg our Auemaries with our beades ^ 130 

Or shall we on the helmets of our foes, 

Tell our deuotion with reuengefuU armea? 
if for the last, saie /, and to it Lords. 

War, Why therefore Warmke came to find you out, 

And therefore comes my brother Montague, 135 

Attend me Lords, the proud insulting Queone, 

With Clijford, and the haught Northumherlomd, 

And of their feather manie mo proud birdos, 

Haue wrought the easie meltmg king hke ware. 

He sware consent to youi* succession, 140 

His oath inroUed in the Parhament. 

But now to London all the crew are gone, 

To frustrate his oath or what besides 
May make against the house of Lancaater, 

Their power I gesso them fifty thousand strong. 146 

Now if the helpe of Norfolke and my selfo, 

Gan but amoimt to 48. thousand. 

With all the fiaendes that thou brauo earlo of March^ 

Among the louing Welshmen canst procure, 

*Why via, To London will we march amaine, 160 

And once agame bestnde our foimng stoedes, 

And once agame one charge vpon the foe, 

But neuer once agame tuine backe and flio. 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act ii. 

Rich, I, now me thinkes I heare grcsat Warwile speake 
Nere maie he hue to see a sunshine daie, 155 

^hat ones retire, when IVarwike bids him stay. 

Ecko, Lord Warml'C, on thy shoulder will I leane, 

And when thou faints, must Edward fall • 

Which penll heauen forefend 

War No longer Earle of Marchy but Duke of Yc»’X*e, 160 

The next degree, is Englands royall king . 

And kmg of England shalt thou be proclaimde, 

In euery burrough as we passe along : 

And he that casts not vp his cap for loie. 

Shall for the offence make forfeit of his head 165 

King Edwardy vahant Richourdy MontaguCy 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renowne. 

But forward to effect these resolutions 
Enter a Messenger 

Mes, The Duke of Norjfolke sends you word by me, 

The Queene is camming with a pmssant power, 170 

And oraues your companie for speedie councell. 

War, Why then it sorts braue Lordes Lets march a- 
way. Ecomnt Omms 

Enter the Kmg and Queem, Prince Edwardy and [So. n.] 

the Northerne Earles, with drum 
and Souldiers. 

Q\iee, Welcome my Lord to this braue town of 
Yonders the head of that ambitious enemie, 

That sought to be impaled with your crowne 
*Doth not the object please your eie my Lord/ 

King, Euen as the rockes please them that feare their 

wracke, 5 

Withhold reuenge deare God, tis not my fault. 

Nor wittmglie haue I infnngde my vow. 

Clif, My gratious Lord, this too much lemtie. 

And harmefuU pittie must be laid aside. 

To whom do Lyons cast their gentle lookes ? 10 

Not to the beast that would vsurpe his den. 

Whose hand is that the sauage Boare doth hcke? 

Not his that spoiles his young before his face. 

Whose scapes the lurking serpentes mortall sting? 
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SCENE n.] Yorhe, <md Henrie tits sixt. 

Not he that sets his foot vpon her haoke. 

The smallest worme will tume being troden on, 

•And Doues will peoke, in rescue of their broode 
Ambitious Yorie did leuell at thj Crowne, 

Thou smiling, while he knit his aiigne browes 
He but a Duke, would haue his sonne a king. 

And raise his issue hke a louing sire. 

Thou being a king blest with a goodlie sonno, 

Didst glue consent to dismherit him, 

Which argude thee a most vnnatui*all father 
Vnreasonable creatures feed their yong, 

And though mans face be fearofull to their eies, 

Yet in protection of their tender ones, 

Who hath not seono them euon with those same wings 
Which they haue sometime vsdo in foarefull flight, 
Make waire with him, that climes vnto their nest, 
OfEping their owne hues m their yongs defence ? 

For shame my Lord, make them your president. 

Were it not pittie that this goodlie boy, 

^should lose his birth right through his fathers fault? 
And long hereafter saie vnto his child. 

What my great grandfather and grandsire got. 

My c^irelesse father fondhe gaue awaie? 

Looke on the boy and let his manlio face, 

Which promiscth successefuU fortune to vs all, 

Steele thy molting thoughtes, 

To keejie thine owuo, and leaue thine owne with him 
King, jPhll wel hath Chford plaid the Orator, 
Infemng arguments of mighty force 
But tell me, didst thou neuor yet hoara toll, 

That things ouill got had euer biwl succosso, 

And happie euer was it for that sonne, 

Whoso father for his hoording wont to hell? 

I leaue my sonno my veituous doodos behind, 

And would my father hiwl loft me no more, 

For all the i*est is held at such a rate, 

As askes a thousand times more oire to koepo, 

Then male the present profit countoruailc. 

Ah cosen YorL>, would thy host fricndcs did know, 

How it doth gi'oeue mo that thy head stands there. 

Qme My Lord, this hanuefull pittio makes your f< 
lowers faint. 

You promisde knighthood to your prmcelie sonne 
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Hie Tragedie of Richard D. of [act ii. 

Vnsheath your sword and straight doe dub him knight 
Kneele downe Fdwcurd. 

Knig Edward FLardagmet^ anse a knight, 

And leame this lesson boy, draw thy sword in nght 60 

Prince ]\Iy gratious father by your kingly leaue. 

He di*aw it as apparant to the crowne, 

And in that quarrel vse it to the death 

'^E'orthmn, Why that is spoken like a toward prmce. 

Enter a Messenger 

Mes, Eoyall commaunders be m readinesse, 65 

Eor with a band of fiftie thousand men, 

Comes Warwike backing of the Duke of Yorhe 
And m the townes whereas they passe along, 

Proclaimes him king, and niame dies to him, 

Preijare your battels, for they be at hand. 70 

Glif. I would yoiu* highnesse would depart the field, 

The Queene hath best successe when you are absent 

Quee, Do good my Lord, and leaue vs to our fortunes 
King, Why thats my fortune, therefore lie stay still 
Chf, Be it with resolution then to fight. 75 

Prince^ Good father cheere these noble Lords, 

Vnsheath your sword, sweet father crie Saint George. 

Chf Pitch we our battell heere, for hence wee will not 
moue. 

Enter the house of Y arise. 

Edward. Now penurde Henne wilt thou yeelde thy 
crowne, 

And kneele for merde at thy soueraignes feete.^’ 80 

Qween. Go rate thy minions proud insulting boy. 

Becomes it thee to be thus malepert, 

Before thy king and lawfull soueraigne? 

Edw. I am his king, and he should bend his knee, 

I was adopted heire by his consent. 85 

George. Smee when he hath broke his oath 
For as we heare you that are kmg 
Though he doe weal's the Crowne, 

Haue causde him by new act of Parlement 

To blot our brother out, and put his owne son in. 90 

And reason Who should succeeds the fa- 

ther but the son ? 
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SCENE II.] Yorke, mid Hem'ie the sixt. 597 

Rich. Are you their butcher 1 

Glif, I Croohhacke^ here I stand to answere thee, or any 
of your sort 

Rick, Twas you that kild yong RutlmuL^ was it not ? 

Yes, and old Yorke too, and yet not satisMe 95 

Rich, Por Gods sake Lords giue synald to the fight. 

War What saiest thou Henry wilt thou yeolde thy 
crowne ? 

Qiieen What, long tongde War. daie you spoako ^ 

When you and I met at saint Alhones last, 

Your legs did better seruice than your hands 100 

War. I, then twas my tume to floe, but now tis thiue 
CUf You said so much before, and yet you fled. 

War Twas not your valour Clifford^ that drouo ineo 
thence 

Xorthum. No, nor your manhood Wa/i'wike, that could 
make you staio. 

Riah Hoi'thumh&rland, Horthumherland^ wee holde 105 

Thee reuerentha Breake off the parho, for scarse 
I can roframe the execution of my big swolne 
Hart, against that Clifford there, that 
Oruell ohild-kfller. 

Clif Why I kild thy father, oalst thou him a child? 110 

Rich. I like a villame, and a trccherous cowaid. 

As thou didst kill our tondei* brother Rutland 
But ero sunne sot He make thco curse the dood. 

King Haue doono with wordos gi’eat Lordos, and 
Heare me spoako. 

Queen, Defio thorn then, or else hold close thy lips. 115 

*King. I prothe giue no limits to my tongue, 

I am a king and priuilodge to speako. 

Clif, My Lord the wound that bred this meeting hero 
Cannot be cru*d with words, therefore be still 

Rich. Then executioner vnshoath thy sword, 120 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act n. 

By him that made vs all I am resolu’de, 

That Cliffords manhood hangs vpon his tongue 

Edw “What saist thou Henry, shall I haue my right 
or no? 

A thousand men haue broke their fast to daie, 

That nere shall dme, vnlesse thou yeeld the crovme. 126 

War If thou deme their blonds be on thy head, 

For Yorle m lustice puts his armour on. 

Prin, If all be nght that Warwile saios is right, 

Thei'e is no wrong but all things must be nght 

Biok 'Whosoeuer got thee, there thy mother stands, 130 

For well I wot thou hast thy mothers tongue. 

Quern But thou art neither hke thy sire nor dam, 

But like a foule mishapen stygmatioke 
Markt by the destmies to be auoided, 

As venome Todes, or Lizards fainting lookes. 136 

Rich Iron of Naples, hid with Enghsh gilt, 

Thy father beares the title of a kmg, 

As if a channell should be calde the Sea; 

Shames thou not, knowing from whence thou art de- 
Eiude, to parHe thus with Englands lawfull hoires? 140 

Edw A wispe of straw were worth a thousand crowns, 

To make that shamelesse caUet know her selfe. 

Thy husbands father reueld in the hart of France, 

And tamde the French, and made the Dolphin stoope ; 

And had he maoht accordmg to his state, 146 

*He might haue kept that glone till this daie. 

But when he tooke a begger to his bed. 

And gracst thy poore sire with his bndall daie, 

Then that sun-shine bred a showre for him 

Which washt his fathers fortunes out of Fiance, 160 

And heapt seditions on his crowne at home. 

For what hath mou’d these tumults but thy pride ? 

Hadst thou beene meeke, our title yet had slept 
And we m pittie of the gentle kmg. 

Had shpt our claimo vntill an other age 165 

George But when we saw our summer brought the 
gaine, 
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SCENE III.] YorTce, and Henne the sioct. 

And that the haruest brought vs no increase, 

We set the axe to thy vsurping root, 

And though the edge haue something hit our seluesj 
Yet know thou we will neuer cease to stnke, 160 

Till we haue hewne thee downe, 

Or bath’d thy growing with our heated blouds. 

JSdw And in this resolution, I defie thee, 

Not wilhng anie longer conference, 

Since thou deniest the gentle king to speako. 165 

Sound trumpets, let our bloudie colours waue, 

And either victone or else a graue. 

Qicee. Stale Ed\oa/rd staie 

BdAJo, Hence wranghiig woman, Ho no longer staie, 

Thy words wiU cost ten thousand Hues to daio. IVO 

Ex&uAit Omnes Alarmes 

Enter Warwike. [So. m] 

IFar. Sore spent with toile as runners with the race, 

I laie me downe a little while to breath, 
j^or strokes receiude, and manie blowes repaide, 

*Hath robd my strong knit sinnows of their strength, 

And force perforce needes must I rest my selfa 6 

Enter Edward, 

Edw, Smile gentle heauens or stnke vngentle death, 

That we maie die vnlesse we game the dmo; 

What fatall starre malignant frownes from hoauen 
Ypon the harmelesse Ime of Yorkes true house? 

Enter George, 

George, Come brother, come, lets to the field againo, 10 

For yet theros hope inough to win the daio; 

Then let vs baoke to cheero our fainting Troupes, 

Lest they retire now we haue left the field. 

War, How now luy loi*ds . what hap, what hope of good ? 

Enter Bxolwurd running. 

Meh, Ah Warwike^ why haste thou withdrawne thy seHef 16 

Thy noble father in the thickest thronges, 

Oride still for Warwike his thrise valiant son, 

Vntill with thousand swords he was beset, 

And manie wounds made in his aged brest^ 

And as he tottoiing sate vpon his steode, 20 
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He waft his hand to me and cnde aloud ; 

Rwhard^ commend me to my vahant sonno, 

And still he cnde Warwike reuenge my death, 

And with those words he tumbled off his horse, 

And so the noble SaJsbury gaue vp the ghost. 

War. Then let the earth be drunken with his bloud, 
ile kill my horse because I will not flie . 

And here to God of heauen I make a vow, 

Neuer to passe from forth this bloudy field 

Till I am fuU reuenged for his death 

Edw. Lord Warwike^ I doe bend my knees with thine, 

*And m that vow now lome my soule to thee, 

Thou setter vp and puller downe of kmgs, 
vouchsafe a gentle victone to vs, 

Or let vs die before we loose the daie 

George, Then let vs haste to cheere the soiildiers hafts, 

And call them piUers that will stand to vs, 

And hiely promise to remunerate 

Their trustie sendee, m these dangerous wan^es. 

Ruh. Come, come awaie, and stand not to debate, 

Tor yet is hope of fortune good enough. 

Brothers, giue me your hands, and let vs part 
And take our leaues vntill we meet agame, 

■Where ere it be m heauen or in earth. 

Now I that neuer wept, now melt in wo. 

To see these dire mishaps continue so. 

Warwike fareweL 

War. Awaie awaie, once more sweet Lords farewell. 

ExemU Omnes. 

Alarmes, and then enter Rwkard at one dore 
and Clifford at the other. 

Rich. A Clifford a Clifford. 

Cliff A Richard a Richard. 

Rich. Now Clifford^ for Yorke & young Rutla/iide death, 
This thirsty swoid that longs to drinke thy bloud, 

Shall lop thy limmes, and shse thy cursed hart, 

For to reuenge the murders thou hast made. 

Cliff. Now Richardf I am with thee here alone. 

This IS the hand that stabd thy father Yorhoy 
And this the hand that slew thy brother Rutlandy 
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SCENE V.] YorTce, cmd Henrie the sixt. 

And heres the heart that tnumphs in their deathes, 10 

And cheeres these hands that slew thy sire and brothei*, 

' * To execute the hke vpon thy selfe, 

And so haue at thee. 

AJarmes. They fight, and then enters Warwile [So. v.] 

and rescues Hickard, & then exeunt onmes 
Alarmes still, and then enter Erniry solus. 

Hen, Oh gratious Grod of hoanen looke downe on vs. 

And set some endes to these incessant gnefes. 

How like a mastlesse ship v^ion the seas. 

This woful battaile doth continue still. 

Now loaning this way, now to that side driue, 6 

And none doth know to whom the daio will fall 
0 would my death might staie these ciuill lars ^ 

Would I had neuer raind, nor nere bm king, 

Margret and Clifford^ chide me fi‘om the fielde, 

Sweanng they had best succosse when I was thence. 10 

Would Grod that I were dead so all were well, 

Or would my crowne suj0&ce, I were content 
To yeeld it them and hue a pnuate hfe. 

Enter a souldior with a dead man m his annes 
Sould II blowes the wind that profits no bodie, 

:7his man that I haue slaiuo in fight to daie, 15 

Iklaie be possessed of some store of crownes. 

And I will search to find them if I can. 

But stay. Me thinkos it is my fathers face, 

Oh I tis he whom I haue slaine in fight, 

Erom London was I prest out by the king, 20 

My father he came on the part of Torhe, 

And in this conflict I haue slaine my father : 

Oh pardon God, I knew not what I did, 

And pardon father, for I know thee not. 

Enter an other souldior with a dead man 
*2. Soul, Lie there thou that foughtst with me so stoutly, 25 

Now let me see what store of gold thou haste, 

But stale, mo thinkos this is no famous face: 

Oh no it IS my sonne that I hauo slaine in fight 
0 monstrous times begetting such euents. 

How cruel bloudy, and ironious, 30 

This deadhe quorrell dailie doth beget, 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act ii. 

Poore boy thy father gaue thee lif too late, 

And hath bereau’de thee of thy life too sone. 

King Wo aboue wo, gnefe more then common gnefe, 

Whilst Lyons wan*e and battaile for their dens, 35 

Poore lambs do feele the ngor of then* wraths . 

The red rose and the white are on his face, 

The fatall colours of our stnumg houses, 

Wither one rose, and let the other flourish. 

For if you stnue, ten thousand hues must ijensh 40 

1. l:iould. How will my mother for my fathers death, 

Take on with me and nere be satisfide / 

2. Sol How will my wife for slaughter of my son, 

Take on with me and nere be satisfide ^ 

King, How will the people now misdeeme their kmg, 45 

Oh would my death their mindes could satisfie 

1. Sould. Was euer son so rude his fathers bloud to spil^ 

2, Soul, Was euer father so vnnaturall his son to kill? 

KiTig, Was euer king thus greeud and vexed still f 

1. SovUd, He beare thee hence from this accursed place, 50 

For wo IS me to see my fathers face. 

Exit with his fathea*. 

2 Soul, He beai*e thee hence & let them fight that wil, 

For I haue murdered where I should not lalL 

Exit with his sonne. 

*j5r Hen, Weepe wretched man, He lay thee teare for tear. 

Here sits a king as woe begone as thee. 55 

Alarmes and enter the Queens, 

Queen, Awaie my Lord to Barwicke presentlie, 

The daie is lost, om* friends are murdered. 

No hope IS left for vs, therefore awaie. 

Enter prmce Edward, 

Prince, Oh father flie, our men haue left the field, 

Take horse sweet father, let vs saue our selues. 60 

Enter Exeter, 

Exet Awaie my Lord for vengance comes along with 
Nay stand not to expostulate make hast, (hm : 

Or else come after, He awaie before : 

K Hen* Naie staie good Exeter j for He along with thee. 
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SCENE VI.] Yorie, <md Henrie the sixt. 

Enter Chford wounded, with an 

arrow in his neoke [So. vi] 

Clif, Heere burnes my candell out, 65 

That whilst it lasted gaue king Semy light 
Ah Lancaster, I feare thine ouerthrow, 

More then my bodies parting from my soule 
My loue and feai^e glude manie friendes to thee, 

And now I die, that tough commixture melts 70 

Impairmg JSenry strengthened misproud Yorhe, 

The common people swarme like summer flies. 

And whither flies the Gnats but to the sun? 

And who shines now but Henries enemie? 

Oh Fhmhus hadst thou neuer giuen consent, 76 

5Tiat Phaeton should chccke thy fiene stecdos, 

Thy burning can*o had neuer scorcht the earth. 

And Henry hadst thou lin’d as kings should doe, 

And as thy father and his father did, 

*Giiung no foot vnto the house of Tarhe, 80 

I and ten thousand m this wofull land, 

Had left no mourning Widdowes for our deathes, 

And thou this daie hadst kept thy throne in peace 
For what doth cherish weedes but gentle airo? 

And what makes robbora bold but lemtie? 85 

Bootlesse are plaintes, and curelesse are my woundes, 

Ho waie to flie, no strength to hold our flight, 

The foe is mercilesse and will not jflttie me, 

And at their hands I haue desorude no pittie. 

The aue is got into my bleeding wounds, 90 

And much eftuse of bloud doth make me faint. 

Come Ycrrhe and Richard, Wat^wike and the rest, 

I stabde your fathers, now come spht my brost 
Enter Edward, Richwrd and ^yanolke, 
and Souldiors. 

Edw. Thus farre our fortunes keepus an vpward 

Course, and we are gitist with wreathes of victorio. 96 

Some troopes pursue the bloudie minded Quoene, 

iThat now towards Barwike doth poste amaine, 

But thmke you that Clifford is fled awaie with them? 

War, No, tis impossible ho should escape, 

jPor though before his face I spoako the words, 100 
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The Tragedie of Richard JD. of [act u. 

Your brother Eichard markt him for the gi'aue. 

And where so ere he be I warrant him dead. 

Clifford gron.es and then dies 

Edw Harke, what soule is this that takes his heauy leauef 

Rich, A deadhe grone, hke hfe and deaths departure 

Edw. See who it is, and now the battailes ended, 105 

Fnend or foe, let him be fiiendhe vsed. 

Rich, Reuerse that doome of mercie, for tis CliforJ, 

^Who laid our tender brother Rutland^ 

And stabd our princehe father Duke of 'Yorhe 

War. From off the gates of Torle fetch down the 110 

Head, Your fathers head which Clifford placed there 
Insteed of that, let his supphe the roome 
Measure for measure must be answered. 

Edw. Brmg forth that fatall scrichowle to 
our house, 

That nothmg sung to vs but bloud and death, 115 

Now his euiU bodmg tongue no more shall speake. 

War. I thmke his vnderstanding is bereft. 

Say Clifford, doost thou know who speakes to thee? 

Darke cloudie death oroshades his beanies of hfe, 

And he nor sees nor heares vs what we saio. 120 

Rich. Oh would he did, and so perhaps he doth, 

And tis his policie that in the time of death, 

He might auoid such bitter stormes as he 
In his houre of death did giue vnto our father 

George, Rickard if thou thinkest so, vex him with ea- 
ger words. 126 

Rich. Clifford, aske meroie and obtame no grace 
Edw. Clifford, repent in bootlesse penitence. 

War. Clifford deuise excuses for thy fault. 

George. "Whilst we deiuse fell tortures for thy fault. 

Rich. Thou pittiedbt Yorle, and I am sonne to Yorlce. 130 

Edxo. Thou pittiedst Rutland, and I will pittie thee. 

George. Wheres captaine Margaret to fence you 
now? 

War. They mocke thee Clifford, sweare as thou wast 
wont. 

Rich. What not an oth ? Nay, then I know bees dead 
*Tis hard, when Clifford cannot foord his friend an oatL 136 
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SCENE VI.] Yorke, and Henrie the sixt. 


By this I know hees dead, and by my soule, 

Would this nght hand buy but an howres life, 

That I in all contempt might raile at him. 

Ide cut it off and with the issuing bloud, 

Stifle the villame whose instanohed thirst, 

Yorhe and young Rutland could not satisfie. 

War J, but he is dead, off with the traitors head, 

And reare it in the place your fathers stands 
And now to London with triumphant mai*cli, 

There to be crowned JEnglanda lawfull king. 

From thence shall WanoUce crosse the seas to France, 

And aske the ladio Bona for thy Queene, 

So shalt thou sinew both those landes togithor, 

And hauing France thy friend thou needst not di*ead, 

The scattered foe that hopes to rise againo. 

And though they cannot greatly sting to hurt, 

Yet looke to haue them busie to ofiend thine eai'es 
First He see the coronation done. 

And afterward He crosse the seas to France, 

To effect this mamage if it please my Lord. 

EdAff. Euen as thou wilt good WoArwike let it be 
But first before we goe, Qeorge kneele downo. 

Wee here create thee Duke of Clwrmce, and giH thee with 
the sword. 

Our yoimger brother Richard Duke of Gloceater 
Warwike as my selfe shal do & vndo as him pleaseth best, 
Rick, Let me be Duke of Clarmce, George of Glost&r, 

For Oloaters Dukedome is too ominous. 

War, 2\ish thats a childish obseruation. 

Richard be Duke of Gloater, Now to London 
*To see these honors m possession. Exeunt Omnea, 

Enter two keepers with bow and arrowos. [Act in. 
Keeper, Come, lets take our stands ypon this hill, 

And by and by the deere will come this waie. 

But stale, heere comes a man, lets listen him a while 
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Enter king Ilenrie disguisde. 

Eefn Fi*om Scotland am I stolno euen of pure loue, 

And thus disguisde to greet my iiatiue land 6 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act m. 

No, Senne no, It is no land of thine, 

No bending knee will call thee Gcesar now. 

No humble suters sues to thee for nght, 

For how const thou helpe them and not thy selfe^ 

Keeper I mame sir, here is a deere, his skin is a 10 

Keepers fee. Sirra stand close, for as I thinke, 

This is the king, king Edward hath deposde 

Hm, My Q-mene and sonne poore soules are gone to 

Frame^ and as I heare the great commandmg ^Yarwlke^ 

To intreat a marriage with the ladie Bona^ 15 

If this be true, poore Queene and sonne, 

Your labour is but spent in vaine, 

For Lems is a prmce soone wun with words. 

And VYarmike is a subtiU Orator 

He laughes and saies, his Edward is instalde, 20 

She weepes, and saies her JSemry is deposde. 

He on his nght hand asking a wife for Edward^ 

She on his left side crauing aide for Henry, 

Keeper, ^Vhat art thou that talk^ of kings and queens^ 

Hen, More then I seeme, for lesse I shoidd not be 26 

A man at least, and more I cannot be, 

And men maie talke of kmgs, and why not 1 2 
* Keeper I but thou talkest as if thou wert a king thy selfe 
Hen, Why so I am in mind though not in shew. 

Keeper, And if thou be a king where is thy crowne? 30 

Hen, My crowne is in my hart, not on my head 

My crowne is calde content, a crowne that 

Kmgs doe seldome times emoy 

Keeper And if thou be a kmg crownd with content, 

Your crowne content and you, must bo content 35 

To go with vs vnto the officer, for as we thinke 
You are our quondam king, K Edward hath deposde, 

And therefore we charge you in Gods name & the kings 
To go along with vs vnto the officers. 

Hen, Gods name be fulfild, your kings name be 40 

Obaide, and be you kmgs, command and He obay. 

Exeunt Omnes. 
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SCENE II.] Yorhe, and Henrie the, sixt. 

Enter king Edxowrd^ Clarence^ and Oloster^ Montague^ 
Hastings, and the Lady Gray, 

, K Edw. Brothel’S of Clarence, and of Olocestor, 

This ladies husband heere sir Richard Gray, 

At the battaile of saint Alhones did lose his life, 

His lands then were seazed on by the conqueror. 

Her sute is now to repossesse those lands, 

And sith in quarroll of the house of Yorke, 

The noble gentleman did lose his hfe, 

In honor we cannot demo hor sute. 

Qlo, Your highnesse shall doe well to grant it then 
K Edw I, so I will, but yet He make a pause. 

Glo I, is the winde in that doore.? 

Clarence, I see the Lady hath some thing to grant. 

Before the kmg will grant her humble sute. 

Cla, He knowes the game, how well he keoiies the wind. 
* A Ed, Widow come some other tune to know our mind. 

La. May it please your grace I cannot brooke dolaies, 

I beseech your highnesse to disiiatch me now. 

K Ed. Lords giue vs loaue, woo meane to tne this wi- 
dowes wit. 

Cla. I, good leaue haue you. 

Glo. For you will haue loaue till youth take loaue. 

And leaue you to your crouch. 

K Ed Como hither widdow, how many children haste 
thou f 

Cla. I thinke ho moauos to bogge a child on hm* 

Olio. Hay whip mo then, hoele rather giuo hir two. 

La. Three my most gratious Lord. 

Olio. You shall hauo foure and you wil bo nildo by him. 
K Ed. Wore it not pittio they shoulde loose their fathers 
lands ? 

La. Be pittifull then dread L. and grant it them. 

K. Edw. He tell thee how those lands aro to be got. 

La. So diall you bind mo to your highnoHso seiauco. 

K Ed. What sormco wilt thou doe me if I giant it them / 
La. Euen what your highnesse shall command. 
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The Tragedie of RicTuwd D. of [act in. 

Gfo. Naie then widow He warrant you all your 
Husbands lands, if you grant to do what he 

Commands Fight close or in good faith 36 ^ 

You catch a clap 

Cla» Haie I feare her not vnlesse she fall. 

G?o. Marie godsforbot man, for heele take vantage 
then. 

La. Why stops my Lord, shall I not know my tasked 
K Ed. An easie taske, tis but to loue a king. 40 

La. Thats soone performde, because I am a subiect 

Ed. Why then thy hushandes landes I freelie giuo 
thee. 

La. I take my leaue with mame thousand thankes. 

Cla. The match is made, shee seales it with a cursie 
K Ed. Stale widdow staie, what loue dost thou thinke 46 

I sue so much to get? 

La. My humble seruice, such as subiecfcs owes and 
the lawes commands. 

K Ed. No by my troth, I meant no such loue, 

But to tell thee the troth, I aime to he with thee. 

La. To tell you plaine my Lord, I had rather lie 

in prison. 60 

K Edw. Why then thou oanst not get thy hushandes 
lands. 

La. Then mme honestie shall be my dower, 

For by that losse I will not purchase them. 

K Ed. Herein thou wrongst thy children mightihe 

La. Heerein your highnesse wrongs both them and 66 

Me, but mightie Lord this meme mchnation 

Agrees not with the sadnesse of my sute. 

Please it your highnes to dismisse me either with I or no. 

K Ed /, if thou saie I to my request, 

No, if thou saie no to my demand. 60 

La. Then no my Lord, my sute is at an end 

Qlo, TbB widdow likes him not, shee bends tho brow. 

Cla Why he is the bluntest woer in chnstendome 
K Ed Her lookes are all repleat with maiestie. 

One waje or other she is for a king, 66 

And she shall be my loue or else my Qaeene. 
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SCENE n.] Yorhe, omd Senrie the sixt. 

Saie that king Edward tooke thee for his Qiieeiie. 

La Tis better said then done, my gratious Lord, 

*/ am a subiect fit to iest withall, 

But far vnfit to bo a Soueraigne 70 

K, Edv) Sweet widdow, by my state I sweare, I speake 
No more then what my hart intends, 

And that is to cnioio thoo for my loue 
La And that is more then I will yoeld vnto, 

I know I am too bad to be your Qimm^ 75 

And yet too good to be youi* Concubine. 

AT. J^w You cauill widdow, I did meane my Queene 
La, Your grace would bo loath my sonnos should call 
you father. 

AT. Edw, No more thon when my daughters call thee 

Mother. Thou art a widow and thou hast some children, 80 

And by Grods mother I being but a bachelor 

Haue other somo. Why tis a happy thing 

To be the father of manie children. 

Argue no more, for thou shalt be my Queene. 

Qlo, The ghosthe father now hath done his shnft. 85 

Ola, When he was mado a shnuer twas for shift. 

AT. Edw. Brothers, you muse what talke the widdow 
And I haue had, you would thinko it strange 
If I should manie her. 

Cla Marne her my Lord, to whom? 90 

AT Edm. Why OLar&me to my selfo. 

Qlo, That would be ten daios wonder at the least. 

Cla. Why thats a daie longer then a wonder lastes. 

Qlo. And so much more are the wonders in extreames. 

AT Edw. Well, ieast on brothers, 1 can toll you, hir 95 

Sute is granted for her husbands lands. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mes. And it please your grace, ffmiry your foe is 
* Taken, and brought as prisoner to your pallace gates, 

AT. Edw. Awaie with him and send him to the Tower, 

And let vs go question with the man about 100 
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The Tragedie of Richard D, of [act in. 

His apprehension Lords along and vse this 
Ladle honorablie. Exeunt Omnes 

MaTbet (Master and speakes 
GZo«^. I, Edward will vse women honourablie, 

“Would lie were wasted marrow, bones and all, 

That from his lomes no issue might succeed 105 

To hmder me fiom the golden time I looke for, 

Por I am not yet lookt on in the world. 

First IS there Edward^ Clarence^ and Henry 
And his sonne, and all they lookt for issue 

Of their loines ere I can plant my selfe, 110 

A cold premeditation for my purpose, 

What other pleasure is there in the world beside ? 

I will go clad my bodie in gaie ornaments, 

And lull my selfe within a ladies lap. 

And witch sweet Ladies with my words and lookes. 115 

Oh monstrous man, to harbour such a thought/ 

Why loue did scome me in my mothers wombe 
And for I should not deale in hir affaires, 

Shee did corrupt fraile nature m the flesh. 

And plaste an enmous moimtaino on my backe, 120 

Where sits deformity to mocke my bodie. 

To dne mine arme vp like a withered shrimpa 
To make my legges of an vnequall size. 

And am 1 then a man to be belou’d.^’ 

Easier for me to compasse twentie crownes. 125 

Tut I can smile, and murder when 1 smile, 

I cne content, to that that greeues me most 
*/ can adde colours to the Camehon, 

And for a need change shapes with Protheus, 

And set the aspiring Catalin to schoole. 130 

Can I doe this, and cannot get the crowne ^ 

Tush were it ten times higher, Tie pull it downe. Exit 

Enter kmg Lewis and the ladie Bona, and Queene [So, ni.] 

Margaret, Prince Edward, and Oxford 
and others. 

Lewis. Welcome Queme Margaret to the Court of 
/t fits not Lewis to sit while thou dost stand. 
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scBiiTE 111.3 Yorhe, a/nd Henrie the sixt. 

Sit by my side, and here / vow to thee, 

Thou shalt haue aade to ropoasesse thy nght, 

And beat proud Edward from vsiirpcd seat 
And place king Hmry in his former rule 

I humbhe thanke your royaH maiestie 
And pray the Grod of heauen to blesse thy state, 

Great king of Frwme^ that thus regards our wrongs. 

Entei* ^V(JunIly^Le, 

Lew. How now, who is this/ 

Queen Our Earle of Warioile Edwardea chiefeat fnond. 
Lew. Welcome braue Warvnke, what brmgs thee to 
France ^ 

War. Erom worthy Edward king of Englaiid^ 

My Lord and Souei’aigno and thy vowed Iriend, 

I come m kindnos and vnfained louo, 

Eiist to do greetmgs to thy royall person, 

And then to craue a league of amitie. 

And lasthe to confirme that amitie 

With nuptiall knot if thou vouchsafe to giant 

That vertuous ladie Bona thy faire sister, 

*To Englands king m lawfull marriage. 

Queen. And if this go forward all our hope is done. 
War. And gratious Madam, in our kings bchalfe, 

I am commanded with your loue and fauour, 

Humbhe to kisse youi* hand and with my tongue, 

To tell the passions of my souormnos hiirt. 

Where fame late onirnig at his hoodfiill oaros. 

Hath plast thy glonous image and thy vertues 
Qmen. Bang I^wes and Lady Bana heare mo speake, 
Before you answoi*o Warwike or his woi*ds, 

Eor hee it is hath done vs all these wrongs 
War. Iniurious Margaret. 

Fnnce Ed. And why not Queenef 
War. Because thy father Kimrg did vsiupe, 

And thou no more art Prince then shoo is Queena 
Osi. Then Warwike disanula groiit lokn of Gannty 
That did subdue the greatest ^lart of Epaine^ 

And after John of Gaunt wise ITmrg the fourth, 

"Whose wisodome was a miiTour to the world. 

And after this wise pnneo llmry the fifb, 

Who with his prowesse conquered all Fratice, 

Erom these our Henries ImeaUio discont. 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act ni. 


War. Oosford^ how haps that in this smooth discourse 
You told not how S&niy the sixt had lost 
All that Hemy the fift had gotten. 

Me thinkes these peeres of France should smile at that, 
But for the rest you tell a pettigree 
Of threescore and two yeares a silhe time, 

To make prescnption for a kingdomes worth. 

Oxf. Why Warioile, canst thou demo thy king, 

Whom thou oheyedst thirtie and eight yeeres, 

*And bewray thy treasons with a blush *2 
War. Can Oxford that did euei* fence the right. 

Now buckler falshood with a pettigree ? 

For shame leaue Eenry and call Edward king 
Oxf. Call him my king by whom mine elder 
Brother the Loid Awhray Yei*e was done to death, 

And more than so, my father euen m the 
Downefall of his mellowed yeares, 

WTien age did call him to the dore of death ^ 

No Wcmoike no, whilst life vpholds this arme, 

This arme vpholds the house of Lancaster. 

War. And I the house of Torle. 

K Lewes Queene Ma/rgare% prince Edward and 
Oxford^ vouchsafe to forboare a while, 

Till I doe taJke a word with Wamihe. 

Warwike euen vpon thy honor toll me time ; 

7s Edward lawful! king or no.^’ 

Fov I were loath to linke with him, that is not lawful heir. 
War. Thereon I pawne mine honour and my credit 
Le/io. What is he gratious in the peoples eies^ 

War. The more, that Henry is vnfortunate. 

Lew What is Lis loue to our sister Bona’^ 

Wan Such it seemes 

As maie beseeme a monarke like himselfe. 

My selfe haue often hoard him saie and sweare, 

That this his loue was an etcmall plant, 

The root whereof was fixt m vertues ground. 

The leaues and fnute maintaindo with beauties sun, 
Exempt from enuie, but not from disdaine, 

Ynlesse the ladie Bona quite his paine 

Jjew, Then sister let vs hearo your firme resoluo. 
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SCENE m.] Yorke, and Henrie the swat. 

^Bona. Tour grant or your denial shall be mine, 

But ere this daie 1 must oonfosse, when I 
Haue heard your kings deserts recounted, 85 

Mme eares haue tempted iudgement to desire 
Lm .0 Then draw neere Queene Margaret and be a 
Witnesse, that Bona shall be wife to the Englisli king 
Prince JEdio. To Edward, but not the English king. 

War, Henry now hues in Scotland at his ease, 80 

Where hauing nothmg, nothing can he lose, 

And as for you your selfe our qwondam Queene, 

You haue a father able to mainotame your state, 

And bettor twero to trouble him then France 
Sound for a post within. 

Leio, Hero comes some post Warwile to thee or vs. 86 

Post My Lord ambassador this letter is for you. 

Sent from your brother Marqms Montague, 

This from our king vnto your Maiestie. 

And these to you Madam, from whom I know not. 

Oxf I like it well that our faire Queene and mistresse, 100 

Smdes at her newes when Wcvrwike frets as his. 

P, Ed, And marko how Lewes stamps as he woi*o nettled. 

Lew, Now Ma/rga/ret & Warwike, what are your news? 

Quern, Mme such as fils my hart full of loie 

War, Mine full of sorrow and harts discontent 105 

Lew, What hath your king married the Ladie Gray, 

And now to excuse himselfe sends vs a post of papers 

How dares he presume to vso vs thusf 

Quee, This jiroueth Edwwrds loue, & Warwiks honesty. 

Wcvr, King L&wis, I here protest in sight of heauen, 1 10 

And by the hope I haue of heauenlie hlisse, 

That I am cleare from this misdeed of Edwa/rds, 

*No more my kmg, for he dishonours me, 

And most himselfe, if he could see his shame. 

Did I forget that by the house of YorJce, 115 

My father came vntimelie to his death? 

Did I let passe the abuse done to my neoco ? 

Did I impale him with the rogoU Crowne, 

And thrust king Henry from his natiue home, 

And most vngratefull doth he vso mo thus.^ 120 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act nr. 

My gratious Queene pardon what is past, 

And henceforth I am thy true seruitour, 

I will reuenge the wrongs done to ladie Botio, 

Amd repUut Eenr^ in his former state 
Queen, Yes Warwike I doe quite forget thy former 
Faults, if now thou wilt become king Henries friend 
War, So much his fnend, I his vnfained friend, 

That if king Lewes vouchsafe to furnish vs 
With some few bands of chosen souldiers, 
lie vndertake to land them on our coast, 

And force the Tyrant from his seate by warre, 

Tis not his new made bnde shall succour him. 

Lew, Then at the last I firmehe am resolu’d, 

You shall haue aide and Enghsh messenger retunie 
Zh post, and tell false Edward thy supposed king, 

That Lewis of France is sending ouer Maskers 
To reuell it with him and his new bnde. 

Bona, Tell him in hope hcele bo a Widower shoithe, 
lie weare the willow garland for his sake 
Queen, Tell him my mourmng weedes be laide aside, 140 

And I am readie to put armour on. 

War, ^ell him from me, that he hath done me wrong, 

And therefore He vncrowne him ei'’t be long. 

♦Thears thy reward, begone 

Lew, But now tell me War^lnke, what assurance 145 

I shall haue of thy true loyaltie^* 

War, This shall assure my constant loyaltie. 

If that our Queene and this young prince agree, 

He loine mine eldest daughter and my loie 

To him forthwith in hohe wedlockes bandes. 160 

Quee7i, Withall my hart, that match I like full wel, 

Loue her sonne Edward, shee is faire and yong, 

And glue thy hand to Warwike for thy loue. 

Lew, It is enough, and now we will prepare, 

To louie souldiei-s for to go with you. 165 

And you Lord Bourbon our high Admirall, 

Shall waft them safehe to the English coast. 

And chase proud Edward from his slumbrmg trance, 

For mocking marriage with the name of France, 
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SCENE m.] YorJce, and Henrie the sixt. 

War, I came from Edward as /mbassadoiu* 

But I retume his swome and morta.ll foe : 

Matter of mamage was the charge he gaue mo, 

But dreadfull warre shall answere his demand 
Had he none else to make a stale but mef 
Then none but I shall turne his lest to sorrow 165 

I was the chiefe that raisde him to the crowne. 

And Tie be chiefe to bring him downe againe, 

Not that I pittie Henries misene, 

But seeke reuengo on Edwards mockone. Exit 

Enter king Edward^ the Qtuiene and Clar&iice^ and [Act iv. Sc i ] 
Oloster^ and Montagm and Hastings^ and 
Penhroole^ with souldiei's 
Edw, Brothers of Clarence^ and of Qlocester^ 

What thinke you of our marriago with the ladio Qrag ^ 

*Cla, My Lord, we thinke as WarvviLe and Lewes 

That are so slacke in mdgement, that theilo take 

No offence at this suddaino mamage. 6 

Edw, Suppose they doe, they are but Lwves and 

Warvmle, and I am yoiu* kmg and Warvmhs, 

And will bo obaiod. 

And shall, because our king, but yet such 
Sudden mainages seldome proueth well. 10 

Edw, Yea brother Ric/iard are you against vs too 
G^o. Not I my Lord, no, God forfend that I should 
Once game saie your highnes&o pleasure, (thor 

I, & twere a pittie to sunder them that yoake so wel togi- 
Edw, Settmg your skorues and your dislikes aside, 15 

Shew mo some reasons why the Ladio Gh’cty, 

Maie not be my louo and Eiiglands Queened 
Speake fi^ho Clarence, Qloster, 

Montague and Hastings, 

Cla, My Lord then this is my opinion, 20 

That Warwdce beemg dishonored in his embassage, 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act iv. 

Doth seeke reuenge to quite his iniunes. 

Glo. And Levvea in regard of his sisters -wrongs, 

Doth loine with ^Varwde to supplant your state. 

Edw. Suppose that Lewis and WarwiLe be appeasd, 25 

By such meanes as I can best deuise 

Mont But yet to have loind with France in this 

Alliance, would more haue strengthened this oui* 

Common wealth, gainst forraine stormes, 

Then ame home bred marriage. 30 

Most Let England be ti*ue withm it selfe, 

We need not France nor any alhance with them. 

Cla, For this one speech the Lord Hastings wel deserues, 

*To haue the daughter and heire of the Lord Hwngerford, 

Hdio. And what then^ It was our will it should be so? 35 

Cla, I, and for such a thmg too the Lord Scales 

Did well deseruo at your hands, to haue the 

Daughter of the Lord Bonjield, and left your 

Brothers go seeke elsewhere, but in 

Your madnes, you burie brotherhood. 40 

Hdw, Alasse poore Glwrefnce^ is it for a wife, 

That thou art mal-content, 

"Why man be of good cheere, I will prouide thee one. 

Cla, Naie you plaide the broker so ill for your selfe, 

That you shall giue me leaue to make my 45 

Ohoise as I thinke good, and to that mtent, 

I shortlie meane to leaue you. 

Edw, Leaue me or tarrie I am full resolu’d, 

Edwcurd will not be tied to his brother wils. 

Queen, My Lords doe me but nght and you must 50 

Confesse, before it pleasd his highnesse to aduance 
My state to title of a Queene, 

That I was not ignoble m my birth. 

Edw. Forbeare my lone to fawne vpon their frownes. 

For thee they must obay, naie shall obaie, 55 
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SOBINE I.] Yorhe, and Senrie the sixt. 

And if they looke for fauour at my hands. (Erance 

MotU, My lord, heere is the messenger retumd from 
Enter a Messenger. 

Edw. Now sin*a, What letters or what newest 
Mbb, No letters my Lord, and such newes as without 
your higlmesse special! pai’don I dare not relate. 60 

Edw. We paidon thee, and as neere as thou canst 
Thll me, What said Lmi& to our letters? 

Mu, At my departure these wore his verie words 
*Go tell fal^ Edward thy supposed king, 

That L&iois of Fi'ance is sending ouer Maskoi’s, 65 

To reuill it with him and his new bnde. 

Edw /s Leiois so braue, bolike he thinkes me Jlenry^ 

But what said Lady Bona to these wrongs ? 

Mu Tel him quoth she, in hope heele proue a widdow- 

er shortly, Tie wear the willow garland for hxs sake. VO 

Edw. She had the wrong, indeed she could saio 

Little losse. But what saide Hennu Quoone, for as 

1 heare, she was then in place ? 

Mu. Tell him quoth shee my mourning weeds be 

Doone, and I am readie to put armour on. *75 

Edw. Then belike she moanes to plaie the Amazon. 

But what said Warmho to these iniunos^ 

Mu. He more incensed then the rest my Lord, 

Tell him quoth he, that he hath done mo wrong, 

And therefore He vnerowno him er*t bo long 80 

Ed. Ha, Durst the traytor breath out such proude words ? 

But I will anne me to preuent the worst. 

But what IS WomdLo fiiendes with Margaret "i 
Mu. I my good Lord, theare so linkt in friendship, 

That young Prmce Edward mames WarwiJeu daughter. 85 

Ola. ThA elder, behke (Jlmmce shall haue the 
Yonger. All you that loue me and Warmlce 
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The Tragedie of Richard JD. of [ac3t rv. 

Follow me. Uxit Clarence and Summerset, 

Edw Clarence and Summerset fled to Wwirwike 

What sale you brother Rwhard^ will you stand to vs 90 # 

G2o. I my Lord, in despight of all that shall 

Withstand you For why hath Nature 

Made me halt downe right, but that I 

Should be vabant and stand to it, for if 

*I would, I cannot nmne awaie. 95 

Edio, E&ahroole^ go raise an armie presentho. 

Pitch vp my tent, for in the field this night 
I meane to rest, and on the morrow mom©, 
lie march to meet proud ItYarwike ere he land 

Those straghng troopes which he hath got in France. 100 

But ei*e I goe Montague and Hastings^ 

You of aU the rest are neerest aUied 
In bloud to Warwihe, therefore tell me, if 
You fauour him mol's then me or not : 

Speake truehe, for I had rather haue you open 105 

Enemies, then hollow friends. 

Monta, So God helpe Montague as he proues true 
Mast, And Hastings as hee fauours Edwards cause 
Edw It shall suffice, come then lets march awaie. 

Exeunt Omnes 

Enter Warwike and Oxford^ with souldiers. 

War, Trust me my Lords all hitherto goes well, [So. n ] 

Yhe common people by numbers swarme to vs. 

But see where Sommerset and Clarence comes, 

Speahe suddenhe my Lords, are we all friends f 

Ola, Feare not that my Lord. 5 

War, 5^en gentle Clarence welcome vnto WarwiLe, 

And welcome Summerset^ I hold it cowardise, 

To rest mistrustful! where a noble hart. 

Hath pawnde an open hand in signe of loue. 

Else might I thinke that Clarence^ Edwards brother, 10 

Were but a famed friend to our proceedings, 

But welcome sweet Clarence my daughter shal be thine. 

And now what rests but in mghts couertuxe, 
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SCENE n.] Yorhe, omd Henrie ilie sixt. 

Thy brother being careleslie enoampt, 

*His souldiers lurking in the towne about, 15 

*And but attended by a simple guardo, 

We made surprise and take him at our ploawiu'e, 

Our skouts haue foimd tho aduenture vene easie, 

Then one king Henry with resolued mindos, 

And breake we presenthe into his tent 20 

Cla. Why then lets on our waie in silent sort, 
i?br "WarmLe and his friends God and saint George. 

War. This is his tent, and see whei'e his guard doth [Sc m] 

Stand, Courage my souldiers, now or neuer, 

But follow me now, and Edward shall be ours 26 

AIL A Warwike, a Warmhe 

Alarmes, and Gloster and Hastings flics. 

Oxf. Who goes there ^ (Duke 

War. Rkhard and Hastings let them go, heero is the 

Edko, The Duke, why Warwike when wo parted 

Last, thou caldst me king^ 30 

War. I, but the csase is altred now. 

When you disgraste me m my embassage. 

Then I disgraste you from being king, 

And now am come to create you Duke of Yorhe^ 

Alasse how should you goueme anie kingdomo, 35 

That knowes not how to vso embassadors, 

Nor how to vse youi* brothers brotherbe, 

Nor how to shiwd your selfo from enimics 
Edw. Well Warvjihe, let fortune doe her worst, 

Edward in mind will bearo himsolfo a king. 40 

War. Then for his nundo be Edward Englands king, 

But Henry now shall weaini the English crowno. 

Gk) oonuaie him to our brother archbishop of Yorhe^ 

And when I haue fought with Eembroolce & his followers, 

*Ile come and tell thee what tho ladie Bona saios, 45 

And so for a while farewell good Duke of Yorhe. 

Exeunt some with Edward. 

Ola. What foUowes now all hithortoo goes well. 

But we must dispatch some letters to France^ 

To teU the Queens of our happy fortune, 

And bid hir come with speed to loine with vs. 50 
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The Tragedie of Richm'd D. of [act rv. 

"War, I thats the first thing that we haue to doe, 

And fee king Henry fern imprisonment, 

And see him seated in his regall throne, ^ 

Come let vs haste awaie, and hauing past these csares, 

Jle post to I Vie, and see how Edward fares 55 

Evmnt Omnes 

Enter Qloster, Haatinga, and sir YVdlvayii Stanly, [So. v] 

Qlo Lord Eastings, and sir YYUliam Stanly, 

Know that the cause I sent for you is this 
I looke my brother with a slender ti’aine. 

Should come a hunting in this forrest heere. 

The Bishop of Yorhe befriends him much, 5 

And lets him vse his pleasure m the chase, 

Kow I haue pnmhe sent him word, 

How I am come with you to rescue him. 

And see where the huntsman and he doth come. 

Entei* Edward and a Huntsman. 

Emits This waie my Lord the deere is gona 10 

Edio No this waie huntsman, see where the 
Keepers stand. Now bi*other and the rest, 

What, are you promded to depart ? 

Glo, 1, I, the horse stands at the parke comer, 

Come, to Linne, and so take shipximg into Flcmders, 15 

Edw, Come then Hastings, and Sta/nZie, I will 
* Requite your loues Bishop farewell, 

Sheeld thee fern Warmhes fewne. 

And praie that I maae repossesse the crowne. 

Now huntsman what will you doe ? 20 

Hunts Marne my Lord, I thinke I had as good 
Goe with you, as tame heere to be hangde. 

Edw. Come then lets awaie with speed. 

Exeunt Onines, 

Enter the Queens and the Lord Biuers, [So. iv.] 

Ritters, Tel me good maddam, why is your grace 
So passionate of late? 

Quern, Why brother Ritiers, heare you not the newes, 

Of that successe kmg Edward had of late ? 
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SCENE lY.] Yorhe^ and Henrie the dxt 

Riu "What/ losse of some pitcht battaile agamst Warwile^ 5 

Tush, feare not faire Queen, but cast those caies aside 

^ing Edwards noble mind his honours doth display 

And VTariode maie loose, though then ho got the day 

Quee 7 i, If that were all, my griefos wore at an end 

But greater tioubles will I foaro befall 10 

Rm, What, is he taken piisoucr by the foe, 

To the danger of his loyall person then 9 

Q:iteen. I, thcars my gnefe, kmg Edward is suipiisde. 

And led awaie, as piisoucr *vuto Torle 

Riu, The nowes is passing strange, I must confosse . lf> 

Yet comfort your solfe, for Edward hath moio fi lends. 

Then Lancaster at this time must porceiue, 

That some will set him in his throne agaiiio 

Queen. God grant they maie, but gentle brotlioi come. 

And let mo leane viion thmo ainie a while, 20 

Yntill I come vnto the sanctuaiie, 

There to picseiue the fnut within my wonibo, 

^K. Edwards soed tine heire to Englands ciowne E%iU 

Enter Edward and Rwkard, and Hastings with a [Su. vn.] 

troope of HoUandors 

Edio, Thus far from Belgia haue we past the seas, 

And marcht from Ra%mspur hauen vnto Ycn'ke 
But soft the gates aie shut, I like not this. 

Rich, Sound yj} the dium and call them to the wals. 

Enter the Loid Mairo of Torle viion the wals 
Mair, My Lords wo had notice of your comining, 5 

And thats the cause wo stand vpon our gaide. 

And shut the gates for to preserue the towne 
Menig now is king, and we aie swonio to him 
Edw, Why my Loid Maire, if Emrg bo yoiu kmg, 

Edward I am sure at least, is Duke of YorLe 10 

Mair, Truth my Lord, wo blow you for no losse 
Edw I crauo nothing but my Diiedomo. 

Rich, But when the Fos. hath gotten in his liomi, 

Heele qmokhe make the bodio follow after. 

Hast, Why my Loid Mauo, what stand you vpon points 15 
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The Tragedie of Richmd D. of [act iv. 

Open the gates, we are king Henries friends 
Mavr, Saie you so, then Tie open them presenthe, 

Essit Maire. r 

Ri. By my faith, a wise stout captain & soone perswaded 
The Maire opens the dore, and brmgs the 
keies m his hand. 

Edw, So my Lord Maire, these gates must not be shut, 

But in the time of warre, giue me the keies : 20 

What, feare not man for Edward will defend 
the towne and you, despight of all your foes. 

Enter sir lohn Mountgommery with 
drumme and souldiers. 

*How now Rtchard^ who is thisl 

Rich Brother, this is sir ibhn Mountgomm.m'y^ 

A trustie friend vnlesse 1 be deceiude. 26 

Edw. Welcome sir lohn. Whci’fore come you in armos? 

Bir lohn To helpe king Edward m this time of stormos. 

As ouerio loyall subiect ought to doe 
'^dw Thankes braue Mountyommery 

But I onlie claune my Dukedom, 30 

Vntil it please Gk)d to send the rest. 

Sir John. Then fare you wel ^ Drum strike vp and let vs 
March away, I came to seme a kmg and not a Duke 
lEtdw, Nay staie sir lohn, and let vs first debate, 

With what security we maie doe this thing. 35 

Sir lohn. What stand you on debatmg, to be bnefe. 

Except you presently proclaime your selfe our kmg, 
lie hence againe, and keepe them backe that come to 
Succour you, why should we fight when 

You pretend no title ? 40 

Rich, Eie brother, fie, stand you vpon tearmes'^ 

Eesoluo your selfe, and let vs claime the crowno. 

Eidw, I am resoulde once more to claime the crowne. 

And win it too, or else to loose my hf© 

Sir John I now my soueraagne speakoth like himsolfo, 45 

And now will I be Edwards Champion, 

Sound Trumpets, for Edward shall bo proclamid. 

"Rdward the fourth by the grace of Gk)d, king of England 

21 , 22 'fF^at,.,towne] One hne in Q 2 41 Jie] om, Qa 

21man/o/]Qi. man: /or man, f 01 4A loose'\(^i. ZoAe Q 2 Q 8 

Q 3 45 spealeth hie] Qi. tpeaXes hie Q 2 . 

31 the Q 1 Q 3 . thee lest Qq spealeth Qs 

38 — 10 He,„title] As prose m Q 2 . In Qs 18 — 51 In Q 2 tho hnes end Ireland, „nght 

the lines end hache, fight,, Utle * ,,JlghU 



SCENE VII.] Tcyrhe, omd Henrie the sixt. 623 

and j^ance, and Lord of Ireland, and whosoeuer gain- 
saies king Edwards right by this I challenge him to 50 

- smgle fight, long hue "Edward the fourth. 

AIL Long hue Edward the fourth 

Edw. We thanke you alL Lord Maire leade on the waio 

*For this night weelo harbour hero in Yorle^ 

And then as eaihe as the morning sunne, 55 

Liffces vp his boames abouc this horison 

Wcde march to London, to meete with VVariode • 

And pull false Jfenr^ from the Regall throne. 

Exeunt OmiieB 

Enter YYarwike and Clarmce, with the Crowno, and [So. vi.] 
then king Henry ^ and and jSunmerset, 

and the yong Earle of Richmond, 

King, Thus from tho prison to this princohe scat, 

By Gods groat mercies am I brought 
Agame, Claurence and YYarvnke doe you 
Keepe the crowno, and goueme and protect 

My reahne m poaco, and I will spend the 5 

Eonmant of my daios, to sinnos rebuke 
And my Creators praiso. 

YYar, What answeros Ulamm to his soueraignos will? 

Ola, Claxerhce agrees to what kmg Henry likes. 

King, My Lord of JSummerset, what prcttio 10 

Boie is that you soemo to be so carofull of? 

Sum, And it please your grace, it is yong Hemy^ 

Earle of Ridfmumd. 

King, Henry of Richmond, Come hither protio Ladde 

If heauonlie powers doe aime aright 16 

To my diuimng thoughts, thou protio boy, 

Shalt proue this Countries blisso. 

Thy head is made to weare a prmcelie crowno, 

Thy lookes are all repleat with Maiestio, 

Make much of him my Lords, 20 


54 weele] Q1Q3. wee 'I Qs 
67 lYeele\ QiQ2* Qg 

58 Exenut Omues ] QiQg. om. Q 2 . 
and Oxford, and SummerBetJ QiQa. 
Oxfoid, Somerset Qg- 
2—7 JSy praise] In QgQg the lines end 
agame . croione peace ... dayes , , 
prayse. 


10, 11 2ify,„off] In Q 2 the lines end that 
, off In Qg they end hoy ..off 
10 J!^Wimerset]Qi, SotnmersetQ^ JSomer- 
set Qg, and passim. 

12 And It] QiQg. If it Qg. 

20—22 MaH, ,hy me] As two linos m Qg, 
the first ending ts he. 



624 The Trobgedie of Richard D. of [act iv. sc. vii. 

*Por this is he shall helps you more, 

Then you are hurt hy me 

Enter one -with a letter to Wartifile [So. vm]* 

TFar. What Coimsell Lords, Edward from Belgia^ 

With hastie Grermaines and blunt Hollanders^ 

Is past in safetie through the narrow seas, (London, 25 

And with his troopes doe march amame towardes 
And mamo giddie people follow him 
Oa / Tis best to looke to this betimes. 

For if this fire doe kmdle any further, 

it will be hard for vs to quench it out 30 

War, In Warwihe&)xix& I haue true harted iSriends, 

Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in warre, 

Them wiU I muster vp, and thou sonne Clarence shalt 
In Essesc^ Suffolke^ Horfolke^ and in Kent^ 

Stu* vp the knights and gentlemen to come with thee 36 

And thou brother Montague^ in Leister shire, 

Buckingham and Northampton^n^ shalt finde, 

Men well inchnde to doe what thou commands, 

And thou braue Oxford wondrous well belou*d, 

Shalt in thy countries muster vp thy friends 40 

My soueraigne with his louing Citizens, 

Shall rest in London till we come to him. 

Faire Lords take leaue and stand not to rephe, 

Farewell my soueraigne 

King, Farewel my Hector^ my Troyes true hope. 46 

War, Farewell sweet Lords, lets meet at Couentrie. 

All, Agreed. Exeunt Omnes, 

Entei' Edward and his trame. 

Edw, Sease on the shamefast Hmry^ 

And once agame conuaie him to the Tower, 

*Awaie with him, I will not heare him speake. 

And now towards Oouentne let vs bend our course 

To meet with Warmhe and his confederates. 6 

Ex&unt Omnes, 

Enter Warwike on the walles. [Act v. Sc. l] 

War Where is the post that came from vahant Oarford f 
How farre hence is thy Loi*d my honest fellow.^ 

Oxf post By this at Daintrie marching hitherward. 

War, Where is our brother Montagus'^ 


27 giddie]QiQ 2 , giddy headed 
33, 34 shalt, Kent'] One Hue m Q^. 
38 commemds] QiQj. commaunds 


1 shaTnefast] Q 1 Q 3 . shmie/adst Qg. 
4 let vs] QiQs lets Q 2 
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ACT V. SO. I.] Yorhe, and Senrie the sixt 

Where is the post that came from Montagm ? 5 

Post 1 left him at Donsmore with his troopes 
War. Say Summ&rfield where is my lomng son*^ 

And by thy gesse, how farre is Clareoice hence/ 

Bomm&r. At Bouthham my Lord I left him with 
His force, and doe expect him two houros hence. 10 

War Then Oxford is at hand, I heai’e his drum 
Enter Edward and his power 
Qlo See brother, where the surly Warwihe m»ins the wal 
War. 0 vnbid spight, is sjxitfull Edward come/ 

Where slept our scouts, or how are they sedustc, 

That we could haue no newos of their repairo/ 16 

Edw. How Warwihe wilt thou bo sorrie for thy faults, 

And call Edward king and he will pardon thee. 

War. Haie rather wilt thou draw thy forces backe? 

Confesse who set thee vp and puld thee dowiio/ 

Call Warwike patron and be penitent, 20 

And thou shalt still remaine the Duke of Yorhe. 

Olo. I had thought at least he would haue said the king 
Or did he make the iest against his will. 

War Twas Warunhe gaue the kingdomo to thy brother 

Edw Why then tis mine, if but by Warmhea gift. 25 

* War. I but thou art no Atlas for so great a waight, 

And weakhng, Warwde takes his gift agcUiio, 

Henry is my king, Warwihe hus subiect 
Edw. I prethe gallant Wanode toll mo this, 

What is the bodie when the head is off? 30 

Glo. Alasse that Warwde had no more foresight, 

But whilst he sought to stoale tho single ten, 

The king was finohe fingerd from the docke? 

You left pooro Henry in tho Bishops pallace, 

And ten to one you'le moet him in the Towor. 35 

Ed/io Tis euen so, and yet you arc olde Warwihe still. 

War. 0 cheerefull colouri^ see where Oxfoid comes. 

Enter Oxford with drum and souldiors & al ono, 

Oxf. Oxford, Oxford, for La7icaater. Exit. 


9, 10 At..^orce'\Oae line in 

13 caitie coitie f QsQs* 

14 seduste] Qi. seduc'd QaQa. 

20 peniteniy'] QiQa. pemtenti Qg. 

23 lotlll QiQs. will^ Qg. 

24 ^?o<m]QiQ2 *TwasClz. 

31 foi enghfl QiQa (DevouBhire) Q^. foe- 
sight Qa (Malone 36J 

32 while 

VOL. IX. 


33 Qi. dechc:^ deche.(^^. 

35 youic'l Qi. yoide Qa yon'l Qg 

37, 38 Enter ..Lancastet'] Ab stage di- 
rection m Qa Enter Oxfoid with di tun 
and sonldieis, and oU crie Oxford, 
Oxford, for Lancastei. 

37 & al crio] om Qg. 

38, 43, 47 Exit] QiQg. Exomit. Qg. 

40 
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The Trxujedie of Richa/n'd D. of [act v. 

E<?w. The Gates are open, see they enter m, 

Lets follow them and bid them battade m the streetes 40 

Glo No, so some other might set vpon our backes, 

Wecle stale till aU be entered, and then follow them 
Enter Summerset with drum and souldiers. 

Sum, Summerset^ Summerset^ for Lanccist&r, Exit, 

Glo, Two of thy name both Dukes of Summerset, 

Haue solde their Hues vnto the house of Yorie, 46 

And thou shalt he the third and my sword hold. 

Enter Montague with drum and souldiors 
Mont, Montague^ Montague^ for Lancaster. E.^’^^. 

Edw Traitorous Montague^ thou and thy brother 
Shall deerehe ahie this rebolHous act 

Enter Clarence with drum and souldiem. 

"War, And loe where George of Clarence sweepes 60 

AJong, of power enough to bid his brother battell. 

Ola, Clarence, Clarence, for Lancaster, 

*Edw, Et tu Brute, wilt thou stab Coesar too ^ 

A pai'ho sirra to Qcearge of Clarence. 

Sound a Parhe, and Richard and Clarence whispers to- 
gither, and then Clai*ence takes his red Bose out of his 
hat, and throwes it at ^yarmlce, 

War, Com Clarence come, thou wilt if Warwile call. 66 

Cla, Eathei* of Warmle^ know you what this meanes? 

I throw mine infamie at thee, 

I will not inmate my fathers house, 

Who gaue his blond to hme the stones togithor. 

And set vp Lancaster. Thinkest thou 60 

That Clar&nce is so harsh vnnaturall. 

To hft his sword against his brothers hfe, 

And so proud harted Warwike I defie thee. 

And to my brothers tume my blushmg cheekes? 

Pardon me Edtoard^ for I haue done amisse, 66 

And Richard doe not frowne ypon me, 

^or henceforth I will proue no more vnoonstant, 

Edw, Welcome Clare9ice, and ten times more welcome, 

Then if thou neuor hadst deserud our hate 

Qlo. Welcome good Clarence^ this is brotherhe. *70 

War, Oh passing traytor, penurd and vniust. 


39 see tTiey] Qi. see, they QaQs* 

42 Weele'] Qi Wee'l QaQg. 

46 and] Q 1 Q 2 ^Qs. 

49 able] QiQs* oibtde Qa 

50, 51 And,„Al<ing] One hne in Qa* 


52 Lancaster Lancaster . Exeunt. 

Q2. 

53 Edw Mt] QiQs. Et Qa 

64 cheches Qg. oheeLeSfO^^. 

69 destiud\(^i deserved Qa. deserv’d Qs. 
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scaeaTB i.] Yorhe, amd Henrie th^ sixt. 

Edw. Xow WourwiLe^ wilt thou leaue 
The town© and fight/ or shall we beate the 
Stones about thine eares ^ 

War, Why I am not coopt vppe heere for defence. 76 

I will awaie to Barnet presently, 

And bid thee battaile Edward if thou darost. 

Edw. Yes Warwile he dares, and leades the waie, 

Lords to the field, saint George and victono. 

Exeunt Omnee 

*Alanne.s, and then enter Warwike wounded. [Sc. ii.] 

War Ah, who is me? Gome to me friend or foe, 

And tell me who is victor Y<yrke or Warwile^ 

Why aske I that? my mangled bodie shcwcs, 
jThat I must yeeld my bodie to the earth 
And by my fall the conquest to my foes, 

Thus yeclds the Cedar to the axes edge. 

Whose armes gaue shelter to the princelio Eagle, 

Vnder whose shade the ramping Lion slept, 

Whose top branch ouorpoerd Joues spreading tree. 

The wnnkles in my browos now fild with bloud 10 

Were likened oft to kinglio sepulchers. 

Eor who lin’d kmg, but I could dig his graiie ^ 

And who dui’st smile, when War wile bent his brow? 

Lo now my glorie smeord in dust and bloud, 

My parkes my walkes, niy mannora that / hrid, 15 

Euen now forsake me, and of all my lauds, 

Is nothing left me but my bodies length. 

Enter Oxjord and Summereet 

Oxf. Ah Wanede, Warwde^ chocro vp thy solfe and hue, 

For yet thears hope enough to win the daio. 

Our warhke ^weene with troopos is come from France, 20 

And at SouthrJwLmpton lauded all hir traino, 

And mightst thou hue, then would we neuer flic. 

War. Whie then I would not flie, nor haue I now. 

But Eeroules himselfe must yeeld to ods. 

For manie wounds receiu’d, and manie moe repaid, 25 

Hath robd my strong knit sinews of thoir strength, 

And spite of spites iiccdes must I yeeld to death. 

Som. Thy brother Montague hath breathd his last. 


72 — Now .. carets] As two lines in 19 thearft](^x* 

Q 2 , eares9 21 *»r] Qi. QaQ^ 

77 QjlQj 22 wightest 

8 famptng] QiQa rampant 26 wiofi]QiQa. 7nore Q 3 . 

15 See note (i) 


40—2 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act v. 

And at the pangs of death I heard him crie 

^And saie, commend me to my valiant brother, 30 

And more he would haue spoke and more he said, 

Which sounded hke a clamor in a vault. 

That could not be distinguisht for the sound, 

And feo the valiant Montague gaue vp tho ghost 

Tfar. WTiat is pompe, rule, raigne, but earth and dust^ 

And hue we how we can, yet die we must 

Sweet rest his soule, flie Lords and saue your seines, 

For Warwike bids you all farewell to meet in Heauen. 

He dies 

Oxf Come noble Sum?nersety lets take our horse, 

And cause retrait be sounded through the campe, 40 

That all our friends that yet remaine ahue, 

Maie be awam^d and saue themsoluos by flight 
That done, with them weele post vnto the Queene, 

And once more tne our fortune in tho field Ev amho 

Enter Edward^ Olarencey Qlostery with souldiers [Sc. m] 

Edw Thus stdl our fortune giues vs victone, 45 

And girts our temples with triumphant loies. 

The bigboond traytor WarwiLe hath breathde his last, 

And heauen this daie hath smilde vpon vs all, 

Tut in this olcere and bnghtsome date, 

/ see a blacko suspitious cloud appearo 50 

That will encounter with our glorious sumie 
Before he game his easefull westerne beames, 

I mean those powers which the Queen hath got m FrUce 

Are landed, and meane once more to menace Wd 

Qlo. Oxford and Simrrh&rset are fled to hu, 65 

And tis likelie if she haue time to breath, 

Her faction will be full as strong as ours. 

Edxo, Wo are aduertisde by our loumg friends, 

♦That they doe hold their course towards Tewxhurie, 

Thither will we, for willingncs nds waie, 60 

And in euerie oountie as wo passe along 


81 QiQg. 8a%de Q 2 

82 cZawo» ]Qi. elamoui QjQj* 

39 7eti*]QiQ2 Zei’iQ, 

40 Qi. xetimteC^^ reheateQi 
42 awcwn'dJQiQ^ foteiown’d Qg 
themi>elvje8\ QiQg. Hhtm adxm Q 2 . 

44 Es anibo ] QiQa Exit amho. Qg 

46 <71? ^6] Q 1 Q 2 . Qg 

47 highoond tiaytOi~\ Qi. b^ghooxvl Qg. 


htg-hon'd traitor Qg 

48 smilde] QxQa (Bevonshue). amide Qg 
(Moloiio 36) smil'd Q) 

53 )JOi( ei i] Q 1 Q 2 pow'i i Q^. 

FiaLe](^i Fiaunreii^i, Frame 
56;oAw]Qi QgQj 

56 fi*] QiQg. *ti8 Q(j 
61 counti^ Q 1 Q 2 counti y Qh 
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SCENE III.] Yorhe, and Henrie the sixt. 

Our strengtlies shall be atigmented 
Come lets goe, for if we slacke this faire 
Bright Summeis daie, shaipe winters 
Showers will mai're our hope for haie "Ei Omnes 

Enter the Prince Edwaid Oxford and Smir 

merset^ with drum and souldiers 
Quee Welcome to England louing fiionds of Friice^ [So. iv.] 

And welcome Summerset^ and Otford too 
Once more haue we spread our sailes abroad, 

And though our tackhng be almost consumdo, 

And Warwile as our mame mast ouerthrowne, 5 

Yet waihke Lords raise you that sturdie j>ost, 

That bearos the sailes to bring vs vnto rest, 

Aind Ned and I as willing Pilots should 

For once with careful! mindes guide on the steme, 

To beare vs through that dangoious gulfe 10 

That heretofore hath swallowed vp our friends. 

Prmce, And if theie be, as God forbid there should, 

Amongst vs a timorous or feai*efull man. 

Let him depart before the battels iome, 

Least he in time of need mtise another, 15 

And so withdraw the souldiers Imrts from \s 
I will not stand aloofe and bid you hght. 

But with my swoid presse in the tlnckest thronges, 

And single Edward from his strongest guaid, 

And hand to hand enfoice him for to yecld, 20 

Or leaue my bodie as witnesse of my thoughts 
Oaf Women and children of so high resoluo, 

*And Warriors faint, why twero poriictutill 
Sliame? Oh braue yong Pnneo, thy 

Noble giandfather doth hue againe in thee, 25 

Long maiest thou hue to beare his imago, 

And to renew his glones 

Earn, And he that tuines and flies when such do fight, 

Lot him to bed, and hke the Owlo by daio 


62 — 65 Our liai£\ As thiee hues in Q^, 
ending qoe daie ,Jiaie In Q{ the 
hues end augmnted*»,datf haie* 
63yai>e]om Qg 

65 E\ Omnes ]Qi. Exeunt onmos QjQ{. 
1 F/dce] Qj. Fiance Q 2 Q{ 

5 mame ma&flCh maine-Mast^^ mainc 
Moat Qs 

14 hattela](^i hattadeaCl^ 


16 twfwe] QiQ> entice Qs. 

18 J QiQj. pi ease Qs- 

28—27 And qlonea] As four Imes in 
Q oudmg i/iame ... Oi andfather*,dliou 
hue, qhue%. As five m Qs, endmg 
shame . grandfaihei . thee ... image ... 
gloi les, 

24 Bhanwf\ Qi. shams Qa* diatns Qs- 



630 The Troffedie of Richard D. of [act v. 

Bd hist, aud wondered at if he anse. 30 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mes. My Lords, Duke Edward with a mighty power, 

Is mai'ching hitherwards to fight with you. 

Oxf. I thought it was his poUicie, to take vs vnprouided, 

But here will we stand and fight it to the death 

Enter king ’Edward^ Cla, GZo. Hast, and Souldiei*s 
Edw See brothers, yonder stands the thorme wood, 35 

"Which by Gods assistance and your prowesse, 

Shall with our swords yer night be cleane cut downe. 

Queen. Lords, Kmghts & gentlemen, what I should say, 

My teares gaancsaie, for as you see, I drinke 

The water of mine eies. Then no more 40 

But this Henry your king is prisoner 

In the tower, his land and all our friends 

Are quite disti*est, and yonder standes 

The Wolfe that makes all this, 

Then on Gods name Lords togither cry saint George. 45 

All. Samt George for Laneaster 

Alarmes to the batteU, Yorle flies, then the chambers be [So. v.] 
discharged. Then enter the king, Cla & G7o. & the rest, 

& make a great shout and crie, for Yorhe^ for Ibrle, and 
then the Quee^ie is taken, & the prmce, & Oxf, Sc Sum. 
and then sound and enter all agaane. 

*Edw. Lo here a period of tumultuous broiles, 

Awaie with Oxford to Hames castell straight, 

Eor Summerset off with his guiltie head. 

Awaie I will not heare them speake. 50 

Oxf. For my part lie not trouble thee with words. 

Exit Oxford. 

Sum. Nor I, but stoope with patience to my death. 

Exit Smn. 

Edw. Now Edward what satisfaction canst thou make, 

For stirring vp my subiects to rebelhou? 


80 wondered] QxQa. wond^ed Q 2 . 

34 king Edwaid] ^Qa K Edwaad Q^. 
Cla. Glo Hast.] QiQa Clarence, Glo- 
ster, Hastmgs, Qg 
37 yer'l Qi. eie QaQg. 

40—44 The watei .. all Four lines in 
QsQs* ending thu. Towet ...dibti at 
..all this 

41 your} QiQg. o?« Qj. 

46 Ola & Glo ] QiQa- Clarence, Gloster, 


Qs 

& xnake]Qi. end make mairing 
Qa* 

the Qneene. Sum.] Qi. the Qneene is 
taken, the Piince, Oxford, and Stun. 
Q 2 the Qneene, Prmce, Oxford, and 
Somerset aie taken, Qs 
51 Exit Oxford ] Q^Qg. Exit Oxf Qg. 

62 Exit Stun jQiQs. Exrt Sommerset. Q^. 



SOBNE y.] Yorke, mid Henrie the sixt. 631 

Prin. Speake like a subiect proud ambitious Yorke, 55 

Suppose that I am now my fathers mouth, 

Resigne thy ohairo, and where I stand kncele thou, 

Whilst I propose the selfesamo words to thee, 

Which traytor thou woudst haue me answero to 

Oh that thy father had bin so rcsolu’d 60 

Qlo. That you might still haue kept your 
Peticote, and nere haue stolne the 
Breech from Lancaster. 

Prince. Let Ae%op fable in a winters night. 

His cumsh Riddles sorts not with this place 65 

Qlo. By heauen brat /le plaguo you for that word 
Queen. I, thou wast borne to bo a plague to men. 

Qlo. For Gods sake take awaie this captiue scold. 

Prin Nay take away this skolding Orooktbacko rather 

Edw. Peace wilfull boy, or I will tame youi* tongue 70 

Cla. Vntuterd lad thou art too maleport. 

Prin I know my dutie, you are all vndutifuU 
Lasoiuious Edward^ and thou ponurd George^ 

And thou nnshapen Dicke, I toll you all, 

I am your better, traytors as you bo. 75 

*Edw Take that, the htnes of this railer heere 
(iueen. Oh kill mo too. 

Qlo. Mariie and shall (much alreadie. 

Eldw. Hold Rwhard hold, for we haue doono too 
G?o. Why should sho huo to fill tho world with words 80 

Edw. What doth she swound? make meanes for 
Her recouerie? 

G^o. Clarence^ excuse me to the king my brother, 

I must to London on a serious mattei*, 

Ere you como there, you shall hoare more newes 

Ola. About what, prethe toll me‘i 86 

Qlo. The Tower man, the Tower, Ho root them out 

Eosit Qloetcr. 


mcdapat t Qa. 

76 flie the hgkhtes Qa thou 

hhenesne Qa 

Z/fpre.JQiQa Stabs him. Qg. 

79 too «?McA]QiQa to much Qa 
81 TPAoi ? Two hues m Qg, the 

first ending awound't 
ieeouenef\(ii t ectAitene.Q^. recouery. 

Qb. 


68 WhiUf] QiQg. Whtlent Qg 

60 Uti] QiQa. lene Qg 
61 — 63 That... Lancaetet’] Two Imes in 
QaQg, the first endmg^Jfi^^icoa^e 

69 ^/ooZ.^6acle] Q 1 Q 2 Ciookebcuile 

71 Vntuterd\Qi VniuteredC^^ Vntutor*d 
Q,j- 

too mcdeperfl Qi. to malapert Qg. too 
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The Tragedie of Richourd D. of [act v. 

Qaem, Ah Ned^ speake to thy mother boy? ah 
Thou canst not speake. 

Traytors, Tyrants, bloudie Homicides, 

They that stabd Ccesar shed no bloud at all, 90 

Tor he "was a man, this in respect a childe, 

And men nere spend their fiine on a child, 

Whats -worse then tyrant that I maie name. 

You haue no children Demis, if you had, 

5^he thought of them would then haue stopt your rage, 95 

But if you euer hope -bo haue a sonne, 

Looke in hia youth to haue him so cut off. 

As Traitors you haue doone this sweet young prince. 

Edw, Awaie, and beare her hence. 

Naie nere beare me hence, dispatch 100 

Me heere, heere sheath thy sword, 

71e pardon thee my death Wilt thou not? 

Then Clarefiice, doe thou doe it? 

da. By Heauen I would not doe thee so much ease. 

^ Queen Good Clarence doe, sweet Clarence kill me too. 106 

d(t Didst thou not hoare me sweare /would not do it? 

Queen I, but thou vsest to forswears thy selfe, 

Twas sinne before, but now tis chantie. 

Wheal’S the Diuels butcher, hardfauored Rtchard^ 

Bachai’d whei’e art thou** He is not heere, 110 

Murder is his almes deed, petitioners 
For bloud he nere put backe, 

Edv). Awaie I saie, and take her hence pei’force. 

Q%een So come to you and yours, as to this pnnee. Ex. 

Edw Clarence, whithors Gloster gone? 115 

Cla Marne my Lord to London, and as I gesso, to 
Make a bloudie supper in the Tower. 

Edw. He IS sudden if a thing come in his head. 

Well, dischai’ge the common souldiers with paio 

And thankes^ and now let vs towards London, 120 


87, 88 ^%... 6^60^] In QaQs the first line 
ends at hoy. 

87 6o^?]Qi hoi/fQ^, hoi/:(^s 
98 TT/w^ Qa 

7/iaMwaMe,]Qi. Qmi/ name^ Q 2 * 
not 9MMwe?Q8 

100 — 102 JXaie...not*]In Qg the lines end 
sA file here death not 9 
103 It QaQs 

109 Whear8\(^i Wh&e'aQ,^ 

hatcher, QiQg hitcher^ Q 2 


110 — ^112 He ..6acl*e]Two hues m Qg, the 
first ending deed, 

112 QiQs* hee Qg 

114 Bx ] Qi Bxit. QgQg. 

115 whithera] Q1Q3 whether %a Qa- 

116 and aa J] QiQa- aa I Qg 

116, 117 to Make Towei’\On& line m Qa 

Qs 

120 let us] Q1Q3, leta Qs 
towarda'\ toward Qg. 
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SCENE V.] Yorhe, and Henne the sixt. 

To see our gentle Queene how shee doth fare, 

For by this I hope shee hath a sonne for vs. 

'Ea^eunt Oonnes. 

Enter Gloster to king I[enr^ in the Tower. [Sc. vi ] 

GIo Good day my Lord. What at youi* booke so hard^ 

I my good Lord. Lord I should saio rather, 

Tis sinne to flatter, good was httle better, 

Gk)od Gloster, and good Diuell, were all ahke. 

What scene of Death hath RosivA now to act o 

Glo, Suspition alwaios haunts a guiltie mind 

Hen The bude once limde doth feare the fatall bush, 

And I the haplesso made to one poore birde, 

Hauo now the fatall obiect in mine eie. 

Whom my ix)ore young was hmde, was caught & lakh 10 

Glo, Why, what a foole was that of Creete’ 

*That taught his sonne the ofiice 

Of a birdo, and yet for all that the poorc 

Fowle was drownde 

H&ii, I Bedalui^ my poore souno Icarm^ 15 

Thy father Minos that denide our coiu'se. 

Thy brother Edward^ the simno that seardo his wings, 

And thou the eniuous gulfe that swallowed him 
Oh bettor can my brest abide thy daggers point, 

Then can mine wires that tragike histone. 20 

GZo Why dost thou thinke I am an executioner? 

Bqh. a iiorsecutor 1 am sure thou art, 

And if miudoring innocents be executions. 

Then I know thou art an executioner. 

Glo, Thy souno I kdd for his presumption. 25 

Hen, Iladst thou hin kild when fii’st thou didst piesumo, 

Thou hadst not liudo to kill a sonne of mine, 

And thus I prophosio of thee 

That manic a Widdow for her husbands death, 

And many an infants water standing oio, . 30 

Widowos for their husbands, childrou for tlioir fathoi*H, 

Shall euwo the time that ouor thou wert borne. 

The owlo shnkt at thy birth, an euill sigiie, 

The night Crow cride, aboding lucklcsse tune, 

Dogs howld and hideous temjicsts shooke down trees, 35 


121 #7c^7/]QiQ 8. 18 e-wMioiw] Q 1 Q 2 . 

12—14 Two hnos m 34 QiQs niffhuOrow 

Q 2 Q 8 > the first ending httde, 35 temjaests} QiQs. femj^stes Q 2 * 

11 drownde](^i* drowneQ^. dtowndQz 
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The Tragedie of Richard D. of [act v. 

The Rauen rookt her on the Chimnies top, 

And chattering Pies in dismall discord sung, 

Thy mother felt more then a mothers paine. 

And yet brought forth lease then a mothers hope, 

To -wit an vndigest created lumpe, 40 

Not like the fimt of such a goodly tree, 

Teeth liadst thou in thy head when thou wa&t borne, 

*To signifie thou camst to bite the world, 

And if the rest be true that I haue heard, 

^hou camst mto the world He stabs him 45 

G^o. Die prophet in thy speech, lie heare 
No more, for this amongst the rest, was I ordainde 
He/i. I and for much more slaughter after this. 

0 God forgiue my sinnes, and pardon thee. He dies. 

G^o. What? will the aspinng bloud of Lancaster 50 

Sinke into the ground, I had thought it would haue 
mounted, 

See how my sword weepes for the poore kings death 
Now maie such purple teares bo alwaies shed, 

For such as seeke the downefall of our house 

If ame sparke of hfe remaine m thee, 55 

Stab him againe 

Downe, downe to hell, and saie I sent thee thither. 

1 that haue neither pittie, loue nor feare. 

Indeed twas true that Rmiry told me of, 

For I haue often heard my mother saie. 

That 1 came into the world with my 1^ forward, 60 

And had 1 not reason thinke you to maJke hast, 

And seeke their ruincs that vsurpt our rights? 

The women wept and the midwife cride, 

0 /esus blesse tb, he is borne with teeth. 

And so I was indeed, which plamehe signifide, 65 

That 1 should snarlo and bite, and plaie the dogge 
Then since Heauen hath made my bodie so, 

Let hell make crookt my mind to answers it. 

1 had no father, I am like no father, 

I haue no brothers, 1 am hke no brothers, 70 

And this word Lovjs which graybeards tearme diuine, 


45 He stabs hm.]QiQ3 Btabs Mm Q , 
46, 47 Die more'\ One Ime m Q2Q8 
61 g} ownrfj Qi ground * Q^Qs* 

58 he alwaie^l he Q 3 . 

55 If,, thee] Omitted m Q 3 . 


60 That] QiQa- om Qg 
63 wept ,cnde] QiQa weeping, „ory%ng 
Qfl* 

70 haue no bt others] QiQs* bme no hro* 
thei Qa 
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SC3BNE VI.] Yorke, and Senrie the sixt. 

*Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me, I am my selfe alone 
, Clareiuie beware, thou keptst me from the hght, 

But I will sort a pitchie daie for thee. 75 

For I will buz abroad such prophesies, 

As Edward shall be fearefull of his hfe, 

And then to purge his feare, He be thy death 
Beffiry and his sonne are gone, thou Clarence next, 

And by one and one f will dispatch the rest, 80 

Counting my selfe but bid, till I be best 
71e drag thy bodie in another roome, 

And tnumph Eemy m thy daie of doome 

Exit 

Enter king Edward^ Qioeene Elizabeth^ and a Nurse 
with the yoimg prince, and Claxence^ 
and Hastings^ and others. 

Edw, Once more we sit in Englands royall throne, 

Eepurchasde with the bloud of enemies. 

What valiant focmen like to Autvmnes come, 

Haue we moVd downe m tops of all thoir pndo^ 

Three Dukes of Bimmcrset, threefold renowmd 
For hardie and vndoubted champions 
Two CUfords, as the father and the sonne, 

And two Borthurnberlands^ two bmuer men 
Nere spurd thoir coursers at the trumpets sound 
With them the two rough Bearos, WariviH and 
Montague., 

That in their chaines fettered the kinglie Lion, 

And made the Forrest tremble when they roard, 

*Thus haue we swept suspition from our seat, 

And made our footstoole of securitie. 

Come hither Besse^ and let me kisse my boio, 

Young Eed^ for thee, thine Vncles and my selfe, 

Blaue m our armors watcht the Winters night, 

Marcht all a foote m summers skalding heat, 

That thou mightst repossosse the crowno in peace, 

And of our labours thou shalt reape the game. 


[Sc. vn.] 
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The Tragedie &c. [act v. so. vil 

Qlo /le blast his haruest and your head were laid, 

For yet I am not lookt on in the world. 

^his shoulder was oidamd so thioke to heaue, 

And heaue it shall some waight or brealce my backe, 

Worke thou the waie, and thou shalt execute. 25 

Edward Clar&fice and Qloster^ loue my louelio 
Queene, 

And kisse your princely nephew brothers both. 

Cla The dutie that 1 owe vnto your, Maiestie, 

I scale vpon the rosiate bps of this sweet babe 
Qaem Thankes noble Clarence worthie brother 

thankea 30 

Qloster* And that I loue the fruit from whence thou 
Sprangst, witnesso the louing kisse I giiie the child 
To saie the truth so Judas kist his maister, 

And so he cndo all haile, and meant all haime. 

Edward, Nowe am I seated as my soule 

dehghts, 35 

Hauing my oountncs peace, and brothers loues. 

Cla. What will your gi-ace haue done with Margaret, 

Ramrd her father to the king of France, 

Hath pawnd tho OgsseU and Jerusalem, 

And hither haue they sent it for her ransome. 40 

*Edw. Awaie ^vlth hei-, and wofbe hir hence to France, 

And now what rests but that we spend the time, 

With stately Tnumphs and mirthfull comicke shewes, 

Such as befits the pleasures of the Court. 

Sound drums and Trumpets, farewell to sower annoy, 45 

For heere / hope begins our lasting loie. 

Exeunt Omnes. 

FJWJS- 
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NOTES TO THE TRUE TRAGEDIE OF RICHARD 
DUKE OF yORKE. 


Note I. 

V. 2. 15. Mr Halliwell quotes ‘ and walkes ’ as the reading of the edition 
of 1619. Oapell’s copy has *my walkes.’ In Steevens’s reprint the reading 
* and walkes ’ occurs, and Mr Knight has followed him. See note iv to ‘ The 
First part of the Contention,’ <fec. 


Note II. 

T. 6. 79, 80. Instead of these lines Qg has 

‘King Henry y and the Prince his sonne are gone, 
And Clarence thou art next must follow them, 
So by one and one dispatching aU the rest, «fec.’ 




AN 

EXCELLENT 

CONCEITED TRAGEDIE 

OP 


KOMEO AND lULIET 



The Prologue. 

T wo homhold Frends alike in dignitie^ 

{In faire Yerona, where we lay our Scene) 

From ciuill hroyles hrohe into mmitie^ 

Whose ciuill warre makes ciuill hands vmleane. 

From forth the fatall loynes of these two foes^ . 5 

A faire of starre-crost Louers tooke their life: 

Whose misaduentures^ piteous ouerthrowes^ 

{Through the continuing of their Fathers strife, 

And death-markt passage of their Parents rage) 

Is now the two homes traffque of our Stage. 10 

The which if you with patient eai’es attend, 

YYkat here we want wedl studie to amend. 



The most excellent Tragedie of 

Romeo and IvZiet. 


Enter 2. Seruing-men of the Capolets. 

G Regorie^ of my word lie carrie no coalew. [Act x. So. i.] 

2 No, for if you doo, you should be a Collier. 

1 If I be in choler, He draw. 

2 Euer while you Hue, drawe your neolce out of the 

the collar. 6 

1 I strike quickly being moou’d. 

2 I, but you are not quickly moou’d to strike. 

1 A Dog of the house of the Mountag^m moues me. 

2 To mooue is to stirre, and to bee valiant is to stand 
to it ; therefore (of my word) if thou be mooud thoii’t 10 

runne away. 

1 There’s not a man of them I meete,. but He take 
the wall of. 

2 That shewes thee a weakling, for the weakest goes 
to the walk 15 

1 Thats true, therefore He thrust the men from the 
wall, and thrust the maids to the walls : nay, thou shalt 
see I am a tall peece of flesh. 

2 Tis well thou art not fish, for if thou wert thou 
wouldst be but poore lohn. 20 

1 He play the tyrant, He first begin with the maids, & 
off with their heads. 

2 The heads of the maids? 

*1 I the heades of their Maides, or the Maidenheades, 
take it in what sence thou wilt. 25 

2 Nay let them take it in sence that feele it, but heere 
comes two of the Mountaguea. 

VOL. IX. 


41 
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The most excell&nt Tragedie, [act i. 

Enter tm Serumgmen of the Mountagues. 

1 Nay feare not me I warrant thee. 

2 I feare them no more than thee, but draw. 

1 Nay let vs haue the law on our side, let them begm 30 

first. He tell thee what He doo, as I goe by ile bite my 

thumbe, which is disgrace enough if they suffer it. 

2 Content, goe thou by and bite thy thumbe, and ile 
come after and frowne 

1 M(ym: Doo you bite your thumbe at vs? 35 

1 I bite my thumbe 

2 Mmn : I but fst at vs ^ 

1 I bite my thumbe, is the law on our side? 

2 No. 

1 I bite my thumbe. 40 

1 Mount I but I’st at vs? Enter Benmi^lio. 

2 Say I, here comes my Masters kinsman 

They draw^ to them enters Tybalt, they fight^ to them the 
Prineey old Mountague, and his wife^ old Capulet and 
his mfe^ and other Citizens and part them, 

Erince ; Rebellious subiects enemies to peace, 

On paine of torture, from those bloody handes 

Throw your mistempered weapons to the ground 45 

Three Oiuell brawles bred of an aine word, 

By the old Gapuht and Mountague^ 

Haue thrice disturbd the quiet of our streets 
If euer you disturbe our streets againe, 

*your hues shall pay the ransome of your fault : 50 

For this time euery man depart in peace 
Come Caplet come you along with me, 

And Mouviague^ come you this after noone, 

To know our farther pleasure in this case, 

To old free Towne our common iudgement place, 55 

Once more on pame of death each man depart. 

Exeunt, 

M: wife. Who set this auncient quarrel first abroach ? 

Speake Nephew, were you by when it began ? 

Benuo : Here were the seruants of your aduersanes, 

And yours dose fightmg ere I did approch 60 

Wife : Ah where is Borneo^ saw you him to day ? 

Eight glad I am he was not at this fray. 

Ben: Madame, an houre before the worshipt suune 
Peept through the golden window of the East, 

A troubled thought drew me from compame ; 
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SCENE I.] of Romeo and luUet 

Where vndemeath the groue Si/sa/inoure^ 

That Westward rooteth from the Citties side, 

So early walkmg might I see your sonne. 

I drew towards him, but he was ware of me, 

And drew into the thicket of the wood . 

I notmg his affections by mine owne. 

That most are busied when th’aie most alone, 

Pursued my honor, not pursuing his. 

Mown.: Black and portentious must this honor proue, 
Vnlesse good counsaile doo the cause remooue 

B&n: Why tell me Vncle do you know the cause? 
Erder Romeo. 

Mown.: I neyther know it nor can loame of him. 
Ben: See where he is, but stand you both aside, 

He know his gneuance, or be much denied. 

^Mownt: I would thou wert so haj)pie by thy stay 
To heare true shrift. Come Madame lets away. 

Benuo: Good morrow Cosen. 

Romeo: Is the day so young ? 

Ben.' But new stroke nine. 

Romeo : Ay me, sad hopes seome long. 

Was that my Father that went hence so fast ? 

Bm: It was, what sorrow lengthens Romeos liouroH? 
Rom . Not hauing that, which hauing makes them 
Be7i: In loue, (short, 

Ro: Out 
Ben: Of loue. 

Ro : Out of her fauor whore I am in loue. 

Ben: Alas that loue so gentle in her view, 

Should be so tyrranous and rough in proofe. 

Ro : Alas that loue whose view is muffled still, 

Should without lawes giue i)ath-waios to our will : 

Where shall we dmo ? Gods me, what fray was hero ? 
Yet tell me not for I haue heard it all, 

Heres much to doe with hate, but more with loue, 

^YhJ then, 0 brawling loue, 0 louing hate, 

0 anie thing, of nothmg ffrst create ! 

O heame hghtnos senous vanitiel 
Mishapen Caos of best seeming tliiuges. 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sicke heoltli. 
Still waking sleepe, that is not what it is: 

This loue feele T, which feolo no loue in this. 

Doest thou not laugh? 

Ben: No Cose I rather weeiie. 

Rotn: Good hart at what? 
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The most excellent Trobgedie^ [act i. 

Bm: At thy good hearts oppression. 110 

Bo: Why such is loues transgression, 

*Gnefes of mine owne he heauie at my hart, 

Which thou wouldst propagate to haue them prest 
With more of thine, this griefe that thou hast showne. 

Doth ad more gnefe to too much^of mine owne : 115 

Loue is a smoke raisde with the fume of sighes 
Being purgde, a fire sparkling m louers eyes : 

Being vext, a sea ragmg with a louers teares 
What is it else^ A madnes most discreet, 

A choking gaU, and a preseruing sweet. Farewell Cose 120 

Ben: Nay lie goe along. 

And if you Mnder me you doo me wrong. 

Ro: Tut I haue lost my selfe I am not here, 

This IS not Borneo^ hee’s some other where 

Ben : Tell me m sadnes whome she is you loue ^ 126 

Bo: What shall I grone and tell thee? 

Ben: Why no, but sadly tell me who. 

Bo: Bid a sickman m sadnes make his will 
Ah word ill vrgde to one that is so ilL 

In sadnes Cosen I doo loue a woman. 130 

Ben: I aamde so right, when as you said you Wd. 

Bo: A right good mark-man, and sheets faire I loue. 

Ben: A right faire marke fame Cose is soonest hit 
Ko; But in that hit you misse, sheele not be hit 
With Cwpids arrow, she hath Dianaea wit, 135 

And in strong proofs of chastitie well arm’d : 

Gainst Cupids childish bow she Hues vnharm’d, 

Sheele not abide the siedge of loumg tearmes, 

Nor ope her lap to Saint seducing gold. 

Ah she IS rich m beautie, only poore, 140 

That when she dies with beautie dies her storo Exea 
Enter Connive Pans, old Oapulet. 

Of honorable reckoning are they both, [Sc. ii ] 

*And pittie tis they hue at ods so long 
But leamng that, what say you to my sute? 

Cwpu: What should I say more than I said befoi*e. 

My daughter is a stranger in the world, 5 

Shee hath not yet attamde to fourteene yeares : 

Let two more sommers wither in their pnde, 

Before she can be thought fit for a Bnde. 

Paris: Younger than she are happie mothers made. 

Cap: But too soone marde are these so early mailed : 

But wooe her gentle Pc»m, get her heart, 

My word to her consent is but a part. 
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SCENE II.] of Romeo and luliet. 

This night I hold an old accustom’d Feast, 

Whereto I haue muited many a guest. 

Such as I loue : yet you among the store, 16 

One more most welcome makes the number more 
At my poore house you shall behold this mght, 

Earth treaddmg stars, that make darke heauen hght . 

Such comfort as doo lusty yoimgmon feele, 

When well apparaild Aprill on the heele 20 

Of lumping wmter treads, euen such delights 
Amongst fresh female buds shall you this mght 
Inherit at my house, heare all, all see, 

And like her most, whose mente most shalbe. 

Such amongst view of many mync boeing one, 26 

May stand in number though in icokoning none 
Erut&r Seruingn/ian, 

Where arc you sirra, goe trudge about 
Through fairc Verona streets, and seeko them out : 

Whose names are wntten here and to them say. 

My house and welcome at their pleasure stay. 30 

Exeunt. 

JSer: Seeke them out whose names are wntten hero, 

*and yet I knowe not who are wntten hero. I must to 

the learned to leame of them, that’s as much to say, as 

the Taylor must meddle with his Laste, the Shoemaker 

with his needle, the Painter with his nets, and the Fisher 36 

with his Pensill, I must to the learned. 

E7vter Benvjolio and Romeo. 

Ben: Tut man one fire bumes out anotheis burning. 

One paine is lessned with anothors anguish ; 

Tume backward, and bo holp with backward tunung, 

One desperate gnefe cures with anothors languish, 40 

Take thou some new infection to tliy eye. 

And the ranke poyson of the old will die. 

Ronveo: Your Planton Icofe is excellent for that. 

Ben: For what? 

Romeo: For your broken shin. 45 

Ben: Why Romeo art thou mad? 

Rx>m: Not mad, but boxmd more than a mad man is. 

Shut vp in prison, kept without my foode, 

Whipt and tormented, and Goddon good fellow. 

Ser: Gfodgigoden, I pray sir can you road, 60 

Rom: I mine owne fortune in my miserio. 

Ser: Perhaps you haue learned it without booke: 
but I pray can you road any thing you see? 

Rom: T if I know the letters and the language 
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Sent: Yee say honestly, rest you merrie. 

Rom: Stay fellow I can read. 

He reads the Lett&r, 

Q\Mgiieitr Martino and his loife and daughters^ Countie 
O Anselme and his beauteous sisters^ the Ladie widdcno of 
Vtruuio, Setgneur Placentio, and his lomlie Neeces, 
Merciitio and his brother Valentine, onine vnale Capu- 
let his wife and daughters^ my faire Xeece Rosaline and 
"^Liuia^ Seigneur Valentio and his Cosen Tibalt, Lucio 
and the Uuelie Hellena 

A faire assembly, whether should they come'? 

Ser: Vp. 

Eo.* Whether to supper ^ 

Ser: To our house. 

Eo; Whose housed 

Ser: My Masters 

Eo; Indeed I should haue askt thee that before. 

Ser: Now il’e tel you without asking My Master is 
the great rich CapvZet^ and if you be not of the house of 
Mou/ntagues, I pray come and crush a cup of wine Rest 
you merrie. 

Beni At this same auncient feast of Capulets^ 

Sups the faire IBiosahm whom thou so loues 
With all the admired beauties of Verona^ 

Goe thither and with vnattainted eye, 

Compare her fa-ce with some that I shall shew, 

And I will make thee thinke thy swan a crow 

Ro : When the deuout rdigion of mme eye 
Maintames such faJshood, then tume teares to hre, 

And these who often drownde could neuer die, 
Transparent Heretiques be burnt for here 
One fairer than my loue, the all seeing sonne 
Nere saw her match, since first the world begun 

Ben: Tut you saw her faire none els bemg by. 

Her selfe poysd with her selfe in either eye . 

But in that Cnstall scales let there be waide, 

Your Ladyes loue, against some other maide 
That I wdl shew you shining at this feast, 

And she shall scant shew well that now seemes best. 

Rom: He goe along no such sight to be showne, 

*But to reioyoe in splendor of mine owne 
Enter Capulets wife and Nwrce, 

Wife: Nurce wher’s my daughter call her forth to 
mee. 

Nurce : How by my maiden head at twelue years old I 
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SCENE III.] of Romeo and luliet. 

had her come^ whoit Lamh^ what Zadie hvrd^ Qod forbid 
VVhex^s this girle? what luliet Er^er luliet. 

luliet: How now who cala^ 

Nurce : Tour Mother. 

Jul: Madame I am here, what is your will? 

TV : This IS the mattei*. Nurse giuo loaue a while, we 
must talke in secret. Nurce come back agam 1 haue re- 
membred mo, thou’se heare our counsoile Thou know 
est my daughtei’s of a pi*ettie age 

Nurce: Faith I can tdl her age vnto a howe 
Wife: Sheets not fourtoene. 

Nurce ; He lay fourteene of my teeth^ and yet to my 
teem he it epolen^ I haue hut foxvre^ sheds not fourteene 
How long is it now to Lammas-tido ? 

Wife. A fortnight and oddo dayes. 

Nurce : Euen or odde^ of all dayes in the years come 
Lammas Eue at night shall she he fourteene Susan and s/ie 
Ood rest all Christian soules were of an age. YVell Susan is 
with Godf she was too good for me: But as I said on Lam- 
mas Eue at night shall she he fourteene^ thal shall shee mor 
rie I rernemher it well, Tis since the Earth-quaXe nowe e- 
leauen yeares^ and shie was weand I newer shall forget it, of 
all the dales of the yea/re vpon that day: for I had then laid 
wormemood to my dug, sitting in the sun under the Boue- 
house wall. My Lord and you were then at ]\[antua, 9 vay 1 
do heare a hraine: But as I said, when it did tost the worm- 
wood on the nipple of my dug, <Jc felt it hitter, pretty joole 
to see it teachie and fall out with Bugge, Shake quoth the 
Bouediouse twos no need I trots to bid me trudge, and since 
that time it is a leauen yeare: for thmv could luliot stande 
high lone, nay hy the Eoode, sJm andd haue wadled cp and 
domie, for ewen the day before shee brake her brow, and tJimi 
my husband Qod be with his soule, hee was a merrie man: 
Dost thou fall forwu/rd luhet ? thou wilt fall backward when 
thou hast more wit: wiU thou not luliet? ayvd by my hoUi- 
dam, the pretty foole left crying and said I, To see how a 
ieast shall come about, 1 warrant you if 1 shotdd Hue a hun- 
dred yeare, I newer should forget it, wiU thou not luhet? 
and hy my troth she sH^Ued and cried 1, 

luliet , And stint thou too, 1 pmthee Nurce say 1. 
Nurce : Well goe thy warn, Qod marie thee for his 
grace, tium wert the prettiest Babe that ewer I nurst, might 
1 hut hue to see thee married once, I haue my wish. 

Wife: And that same marriage Nui'oe, is the Thoamo 
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I meant to talke of. Tell me luliet^ howe stand you af- 
fected to be married 2 

lul: It IS an honor that I dreame not oK 50 * 

hTurce ; An honor! w&re not I thy onely Nurce^ I 
%coM say thow hadst suokt msedome from thy Teat. 

Wife: Well girle, the Noble Countie Paris seekes 
thee for his Wife. 

Nurce : A man young Ladie^ Ladie such a man as all 65 

the worlds why he is a man of waxe. 

Wife: Yeronaes Summer hath not such a flower 
Nurce . Nay he is a flower^ in faith a very flower. 

Wife : Well luliet, how like you of Paris loue 
Iidvet : lie looke to like, if looking liking moue, 60 

gut no more deepe will I engage mine eye, 

Then your consent giues strength to make it flie. 

JEhUer Gloicne 

*Clowne . Maddam you are cuM f<yi\ supper is readier 
the Nurce curst in the Pantrie^ all thinges in extreamitie^ 
males hast for I must he gone to waite. 66 

Enter Mashers mth Borneo and a Page. 

Ro : What shall this speech bee spoke for our excuse ? [So. iv.] 
Or shall we on without Apologie. 

Benuoleo : The date is out of such prohxitie, 

Weele haue no Cupid hudwinckt with a Soarfe, 

Bearing a Tartars painted bow of lath, 6 

Scarmg the Ladies like a crow-keeper : 

Nor no withoutbooke Prologue faintly spoke 
After the Prompter, for our entrance. 

But let them measure vs by wbat they will, 

Weele measure them a measure and be gone. 10 

Rom: A torch for me I am not for this aumbling, 

Beeing but heauie I will beare the light. 

2[er : Beleeue me Romeo I must haue you daunce. 

Rom: Not I beleeue me you haue dancing shooes 
With nimble soles, I haue a soule of lead 15 

So stakes me to the ground I cannot stirre. 

Mer: Qiue me a case to put my visage in, 

A visor for a visor, what care I 
What cunous eye doth coate deformitie. 

Rom: Giu© me a Torch, let wantons light of hart 20 

Tickle the senceles rushes with their heeles. 

Por I am prouerbd with a Grandsire phrase, 

He be a candlebolder and looke on, 

The game was nere so fair© and I am done. 
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Mer . Tut dim’s the mouse the Cunstahles old word, 26 

If thou beest Dun, weele draw thee &om the miro 
Of this surreuerenoe loue wherein thou stickst 
Leaue this talke, we bume day light hei*G 

*Rom; Nay thats not so Mer . I nieanc sir m delay, 

We bume our lights by night, like Lampos by day, 30 

Take our good meamiig for our ludgement sits 
Three times a day, ere once in her right wits. 

Row. So we moane well by going to this masko. 

^ut tis no wit to goe. 

Meri Why Rowoo may one asko? 35 

Bow. I dreamt a dreamo to night. 

Mer: And so did I Rom: WTiy what was yours^ 

Mer, That dreamers often ho, (trua 

Rom. In bed a slcepe while they doe dreame things 

Mer: Ah then I soo Queene Mab hiith bin with you 40 

Ben: Queene Mab whats she? 

She is the Fairies Midwife and doth come 
In shape no bigger than an Aggat stone 
On the forefinger of a Burgomaster, 

Drawne with a teeme of httle Atomi, 45 

A thwart mens noses when they he a sleopa 
Her waggon spokes are made of spinners webs, 

The couer, of the wmges of Grashoppors, 

The traces are the Moone-shino watrie beamos. 

The coUers crickets bones, the lash of fihnes, 60 

Her waggoner is a small gray coated flie. 

Not halfe so big as is a httlo wormo, 

Pickt from the lasie finger of a maide. 

And in this sort she gallops vp and downo 

Through Loners braines, and then they dream of loue; 66 

O’re Courtiers knees: who strait on cursies dreamo 
O’re Ladies hps who dreame on kisses strait; 

Which oft the angrio Mab witli bhstors plagues, 

Because their breathes with sweet meats tamted 01 * 0 : 

Sometimes she gallops ore a Lawors lap, CO 

*And then dreamos ho of smelling out a suto, 

And sometime comes she with a titlie pigs tailo, 

Tickling a Parsons nose that hes a slcepe, 

And then dreames he of another ben^co: 

Sometime she gallops ore a souldiers nose, 05 

And then dreames he of cutting forraine throats, 

Of breaches ambuscados, countermines, 

Of healthes fine fadome doope, and then anon 
Drums in his eare. at which he startes and wakes, 
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And sweares a Praier or two and sleepes agame. 70 

This is that Mab that makes maids lie on their backes, 

And proues them women of good cariage (the night, 

This IS the vene Mab that plats the manes of Hoi*bes in 
And plats the Elfelocks in foule sluttish haire, 

Which once vntangled much misfortune breedes. 75 

E<m: Peace, peace, thou talkst of nothing. 

Jler: True I talke of dreames. 

Which are the Children of an idle branie, 

Begot of nothing but vame fantasie, 

Which is as thinne a substance as the aire, 80 

And more inconstant than the winde, 

Which wooes euen now the fros6 bowels of the north. 

And being angred puffes away in haste, 

Tm*ning his face to the dew-droppmg south. (selues. 

Ben: Come, come, this wmdo both blow vs from our 86 

Supper is done and we shall come too late 
Ro: I feare too eai’he, for my mmde misgiues 
Some consequence is hangmg in the stars, 

Which bitterly begms his fearefuU date 

With this mghts reuels, and expiera the terme 90 

Of a dispised life, closde m this breast, 

By some vntimehe forfet of vile death: 

*But he that hath the steerage of my course 
Directs my saile, on lustie Gentlemen. 

JErUer old Capulet mth the Ladm, [Su. v ] 

Ca^: Welcome Gentlemen, welcome Gentlemen, 

Ladies that haue their toes vnplagud with Corns 
Will haue about with you, ah ha my Mistresses, 

Which of you all will now refuse to dance? 

Shee that makes damtie, shee He sweai*e hath Corns 6 

Am I come neere you now, welcome Gentlemen, wel- 
More lights you knaues, & turn these tables vp, (come, 

And quench the fire the roome is growne too hote 
Ah sirra, this vnlookt for sport comes well. 

Nay sit, nay sit, good Cosen Cwpulet: 10 

For you and I are past our standing dayes. 

How long is it smoe you and I were m a Maske? 

Cos: By Ladie sir tis thirtie yeares at least 
Cap: Tis not so much, tis not so much 
Tis smee the manage of iMcmtio^ 15 

Come Befdeoost as quickhe as it will, 

Some fiue and twentie yeares, and then we maskt 
Cos: Tis more, tis more, his sonne is elder far. 

Cap: Will you tell me that it cannot be so, 
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His sonne was but a Ward three yeai*es agoe, 20 

Good youths I faith. Oh youth’s a iolly thing. 

Rom: What Ladio is that that doth innch the hand 
Of yonder Knight ^ 0 shee doth teach the torches to 
bume bnghtl 

It seemes she hangs vpon the cheoke of night, 

Like a nch lewell in an Aethiops eare, 25 

Beautie too nch for vse, for earth too dearo 

So shines a snow-whito Swan trouping with Crowes, 

As this fau’e Ladie ouer her fellowes showes. 

*The measure done, ile watch her place of stand, 

And touching hors, make hapxne my nido hand* 80 

Did my heart loue till now? 'Forsweai’o it sight, 

I neuer saw true beautie till this night, 

Tib: This by his voice should bo a Momitague^ 

Fetch me my rapier boy. What dares the slauo 

Come hither couor’d with an Anticke face, 85 

To scorne and leore at oui* solemmtio? 

Now by the stocke and honor of my km. 

To strike him dead I hold it for no sin, 

Ca: Why how now Cosen, whorfore stormo you so 
Ti: Vncle this is a Mountague our foe, 40 

A viUame that is hether come in spight, 

To mocke at our solemmtio this night. 

Ca: Young Rormo^ is it not? 

Ti: It IS that villauie Romeo. (man, 

Ca: Let him alone, he boaros him like a jHirtly gentle- 45 

And to speake truth, Verona brags of him, 

As of a vertuous and well gouern'd youth: 

I would not for the wealth of all this towns, 

Here in my house doo him disparagement: 

Therefore qmet tako no note of him, 50 

Bearo a faire pi’esenco, and put off those frownos. 

An ill beseeming semblance for a feast, 

Ti: It fits when such a viUaino is a guest, 
lie not indure him. 

Ca: He shalbe indured, goo to I say, ho shall, 65 

Am I the Master of the house or you? 

Youle not indure him? God shall mond my soulo 
Youle make a mutenie amongst my guests, 

You’le set Cocke a hoop(^ you’lo be the man 

7H: Vncle tis a shame. CO 

*<7a: Goe too, you are a saucie knaue. 

This tncke will scath you one day I know what 
Well said my hartes. Be quiet: 
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More light Ye knaue, or I will make you qmet. (ting, 

Tibalt: Patience perforce with wilfull choller mec- 66 

Makes my flesh tremble in their different greetmgs: 

I will withdraw, but this mtrusion shall 
Now seemmg sweet, conuert to bitter gall. 

Bom: If I prophane with my vnworthie hand, 

This hohe shnne, the gentle smne is this , 70 

My hps two blushing Pilgrims ready stand, 

To smooth the rough touch with a gentle kisse. 

lull: Good Pilgnme you doe wrong your hand too 
"Which mannerly deuotion shewes in this; (much, 

Por Samts haue hands which holy Palmers touch, 75 

And Palme to Palme is holy Palmers kisse 

Boi/i: Haue not Samts lips, and holy Palmers too^ 

Iidi: Yes Pilgnme hps that they must vse in praier 
Bo : "Why then fane saint, let hps do what hands doo, 

They pray, yeeld thou, least faith tume to dispaire. 80 

lu: Saints doe not mooue though; grant nor praier 
forsake. 

Bo: Then mooue not till my praiers effect I take. 

Thus from my hps, by yours my sm is purgde. 

lu: Then haue my hps tho sm that they haue tooko 
Bo: Smne from my lips, 0 trespasse sweetly vrgde! 85 

Giue me my smne againe. 

lu You kisse by the booke. 

Nurse; Madame your mother calUs. 

Rom: What is her mother ^ 

Nurse; Marrie Batchelor her mother ie the Ladle of the 90 

house, and a good Lady, and a mse, and a vertuoue, I nuret 
^her daughter that you talM mthall, I tell you, he that can, 
lay hold of her shall haue the clwnkes 

'Bom: Is she a Mountague^ Oh deare account, 

My life is my foes thralL 95 

€a: Nay gentlemen prepare not to be gone, 

"We haue a trifling foolish banquet towards. 

They whisper in his ears. 

I pray you let me intreat you. Is it so* 

Well then I thanke you honest Gentlemen, 

I promise you but for your company, 100 

I would haue bm a bed an houre agoe; 

Light to my chamber hoe. 

BreuTit. 

lul: Nurse, what is yonder Gentleman? 

Nut : The son^ie and heire of old Tibeno. 

Ivl Whats he that now is going out of dore* 
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Nur ; That as I thinhe is yong Pefcruchio (dance ? 

IvZ: Whats lie that foUowes there that would not 
Nut . I hww not 

lul: Goe leame his name, if ho he maned, 

My graue is hke to bo my weddmg bed. 110 

Nut : Eis uams is Borneo a7id a Mountaguo, the onely 
sonne of your great emmie. 
lul : My onely Loue spning from my onoly hate, 

Too early soene vnkuowno and knowne too late 

Prodigious bii*th of loue is tins to mo, 1X5 

That I should louo a loathed onomic. 

Nurse YVhats this^ whats that? 
lid : Nothmg Nurse but a nme I learnt eucn now of 
oue I dancst with 

Nurse : Cmie your mother ataies for yoii^ lie goe a Imig 
mth you. Eisount. 

Enter Romeo alone. [Act h. Sc. t] 

Ito : Shall I goe forwaid and my heart is hei'o ^ 

Turne bacsko dull earth and finde thy Center out 
Eider Benuolio Mercutio 
Ben ; Romeo^ my cosen Romeo. 

Mar . Doest thou hearo he is wise, 

Ypon my life he hath stolno him home to bed 5 

Bm : He come this way, and leapt this Orchard wall 
Call good Mercutio 

Mer: Gall, nay Ho comure too. 

Roineo, madman, humors, passion, liuor, appoaro thou lu 

hkenes of a sigh . speuk but one rime I am satisiicd, cry 10 

but ay ma Pronounce but Loue and Done, speake to 

my gossip Venus one fairo word, one nickname for her 

purbhnde sonne and heiro young Abraham. Cupid hoe 

that shot so trim when yomig King Cophetm loued the 

begger wench. Hee heai'os mo not I coiuure thee by 15 

Rosalindes bright eye, high forehead, and scarlet lip, hex* 

prettie foote, straight log, and q^uiucring tlngh, and the 

demaines that there tuhaceut lie, that in thy hkonesse 

thou appeare to vs. 

Bm: If he doe hearo thoo thou wilt anger him. 20 

Mer: Tut this cannot anger him, marrio if ono sliuld 
raise a spirit in his Mistris circle of some strange fashion, 
making it there to stand till sho had laid it, and coiuurde 
it downe, that wore some spite. My inuocation is fairo 
and honest, and m his Mistris name I coniui*e onely but 
to raise vp him. 
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Ben : Well lie hath hid himselfe amongst those trees, 
To be consorted with the humerous mght, 

Blinde in his lone, and best behts the darke. 

^Mer: If lone be blind, lone will not hit the marke, 
Now will he sit vnder a Medler tree. 

And wish his Mistris were that kinde of frnite. 

As maides call Medlers when they laugh alone 
Ah Borneo that she were, ah that she were 
An open Et coet&ta^ thou a poprin Peare. 

Borneo God night, il*e to my trundle bed : 

This field bed is too cold for mee. 

Come lets away, for tis but vaine, 

To seeke him here that meanes not to be found 
Bjo : He iests at scars that neuer felt a wound : 

But soft, what hght forth yonder window breakes? 

It is the East, and lultet is the Sunne, 

Arise faire S nne, and kill the enuious Moono 
That is alreadie sicke, and pale with gnefe : 

That thou her maid, art far more faire than she 
Be not her maide smoe she is enuious, 

Her vestall huene is but pale and greene, 

And none but fooles doe weare it, cast it oE 
She speakes, but she sayes nothing What of that? 

Her eye discourseth, I will answers it. 

I am too bold, tis not to me she speakes, 

Two of the fairest starres in all the skies, 

Hauing some busines, doe entreat her eyes 
To twindde in their spheares till they retume. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head. 

The bnghtnes of her cheekes would shame those stars . 
As day-hght doth a Lampe, her eyes in heauen, 

Would through the airie region streame so bright. 

That birdes would sing, and thinke it were not night 
Oh now she leanes her oLeekes vpon her hand, 

I would I were the gloue to that same hand, 

*^That I might kisse that cheeke 
lid: Ay me. 

Bom: She speakes. Oh speake agamo bright Angell : 
Por thou art as glonous to this night beeing ouer my 
As is a winged messenger of heauen (hea^ 

Ynto the white vptumed woondrmg eyes. 

Of mortals that fail backe to gaze on him. 

When he bestrides the lasie pacing cloudes. 

And sailes vpon the bosome of the aire 

lul: Ah Borneo^ Borneo, wherefore art thou Romeo i 
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Denie thy Father, and refuse thy name, 

Or if thou wilt not be but swome my loue, 

And il’e no longer be a Oo/p'iiUL 

Rom: Shall I heare more, or shall I speake to this? 76 

lid: Tis but thy name that is mine onemie. 

Whats Moimtagiie? It is nor hand nor foote, 

Nor arme, nor face, nor any other part. 

Whats in a name? That which wo call a Rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet : 80 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo cald. 

Betaine the diuine perfection he owes . 

Without that title Romeo part thy name, 

And for that name which is no part of thee, 

Take all I haue. 85 

Rom, I take thee at thy word, 

Call me but loue, and iPe bo new Baptisde, 

Henceforth I neuer will be Romeo, 

lu: What man art thou, that thus beskrind in night, 

Doest stumble on my counsaile? 90 

Ro\ By a name I know not how to toll thee 
My name deare Saint is hateful! to my selfe, 

Because it is an onemie to thee. 

*Had I it written I would teare the word. 

IvX: ^Ly eares haiio not yet drunk a hundred words 95 

Of that tongues vtteranco, yet I know the sound . 

Art thou not Romeo and a Moimtague? 

Ro: Neythor faire Somt, if oyther thee displease. 
lu: How oamst thou bother, tell mo and whorforo? 

The Orchard walles are high and hard to clime, KM) 

And the place death considering who thou art, 

If any of my kinsmen findo thee hero. 

Ro: By louos light wingos did 1 oroi)ci*oh those wals, 

For stonie limits cannot hold loue out, 

And what loue can doo, that dares loue attempt, 105 

Therofore thy kinsmen are no lot to mo 

lul: If they doe findo thee they wiU murder thee. 

Ro: Alas there lies moro i)omll in tliino eyes, 

Then twentie of their swords, looko thou but sweeto, 

And I am proofs against their onmitic. (hero 110 

lul: I would not for the world they shuld find thee 
Ro : I haue mghts cloak to hide thoo from their sight. 

And but thou loue mo lot them findo mo here : 

For life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death proroged wanting of thy loue 

lu: By whose directions foundst thou out tins place. 
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Ro: By loue, who first did prompt me to enquire, 

I he gaue me counsaile and I lent him eyes. 

I am no Pilot . yet wert thou as farre 
As that vast shore, washt with the furthest sea, 

I would aduenture for such Marchandise. 

Ivl: Thou knowst the maske of night is on my face, 
Els would a Maiden blush bepamt my cheeks : 

For that which thou haste heard me speake to night, 
Fame would I dwell on forme, fame fame deme, 

*What I haue spoke : but farewell complements. 

Doest thou loue me^ Nay I know thou wilt say I, 

And I will take thy word ; but if thou swearst, 

Thou maiest proue false 

At Louers penunes they say loue smiles. 

Ah gentle Romeo^ if thou loue pronounce it faithfully : 

Or if thou thinke I am too easely wonne, 

Il'e frowne and say thee nay and be peruerse, 

So thou wilt wooe : but els not for the worl^ 

In truth faire Momitague^ I am too fond, 

And therefore thou maiest thinke my hamour light . 

But trust me gentleman Ho proue more true, 

Than they that haue more cunning to bo strange. 

I should haue bm strange I must confesse, 

But that thou ouer-heardst ere I was ware 
My true loues Passion * therefore pardon me, 

And not impute this yeeldmg to light loue, 

■Which the darke mght hath so discouered. 

Ro : By yonder blessed Moone I sweare. 

That tips with siluer all these fruit trees tops. 

Ivl 0 sweare not by the Moone the vnconstant 
That monthlie changeth in her circled orbe, (Moone, 
Least that thy loue proue likewise vai’iablo. 

Ro : Now by 

lul: Nay doo not sweare at all, 

Or if thou sweare, sweare by thy glorious selfe, 

Which art the God of my Idolatne, 

And il’e beleeue thee 

Ro: If my true harts loue 

Ivl: Sweare not at al, though I doo loy in 
I haue small loy in this contract to mght, (thee, 

It IS too rash, too sodaine, too vnaduisde, 

*Too like the lightning that doth cease to bee 
Ere one can say it hghtens I heare some comming, 
Deare loue adew, sweet Mownlague be true, 

Stay but a httle and il’e come agame. 
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Bo 0 blessed blessed night, I feare being night, 

An this is but a dreame I hearc and see, 

Too flattering true to be substantial!. 

lul: Three wordes good Borneo and good night in- Ibo 

If that thy bent of loue be honourable? (deed. 

Thy purpose mamago, send mo word to morrow 
By one that iPe i>rocui*o to come to thee: 

"VV^ere and what time thou wilt perform© that right, 

And al my fortunes at thy foote iVo lay, 170 

And follow thee my Lord through out the world. 

Bo: Loue goes towanl loue like school© boyes finm 
their bookes, 

But loue from loue, to schoole with heauie lookes 
lul: Borneo, Borneo, 0 for a falkners voice, 

To lure this Tassell gentle baoko againe 175 

Bondage is hoarse and may not crio aloud, 

Els would I tcai‘o the Caue whore Eccho lies 
And make hei* aiiie voice as hoarse as mine, 

With repetition of my Bomeoe name. 

Roimo? 180 

jRo; It is my soule that calles vpoii my name, 

How siluer sweet sound louoi*fl ttmgues in night 
lul: Romeo 9 
Bo: Madame 

lul' At what a clocko to morrow shall I send? 185 

Bo, At the houro of mno. 

lul- 1 will not failo, tis twontie yoai*os till then. 

Rowmo I haue forgot why I did «ill thee backe. 

*Rom; Lot mo stay hero till you rouiembor it. 
lul: I shall forgot to bauo thoo still stale hero, 11)0 

Remembnng how 1 loue thy compama 

Rom: And il’o stay still to hauo thoo still forgot, 

Forgetting any other homo but this. 

lu Tis almost morning [ would hauo thoo gone, 

But yet no further then a wantons bizd, 195 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a pore prisoner in his twisted giuos. 

And with a silke throd i)uls it bicko agamc, 

Too louing lealous of his lihortie. 

Ro' Would I woi’e thy bird 200 

lul. Sweet so would I, 

Yet I should kill thoo with much chomshing thea 
Gtood night, good night, iiarting is siiclx sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say good mght till it be morrow. (breast, 

Rom; Sleepe dwell vpon thine eyes, ixw.oo on thy 
VOL. IX. 
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I •would that I were sleep and peace of sweet to rest 
Now ■will I to my Ghostly fathers Cell, 

His help to craue, and my good Lap to tell 

Eater Frier Francis (night, 

Frier The gray ey’d mome smiles on the frownmg 
Checkring the Easteme clouds with streakes of hght, 

And flecked darkenes hke a drunkard reeles, 

Fi’oui forth daiGS path, and Titans fiene wheeles : 

Now ere the Sunne aduance his hummg eye, 

The -world to chcaro, and nights dai*ke dew to dine. 

"We must Tp fill this easier Cage of ours, 

TTith halefiiU weeds, and precious lucyed floweiu 
Oh miclde is the powerfull grace that lies 
In hoarbes, plants, stones, and their true quahties . 

Eor nought so vile, that vile on earth doth hue, 

*But to the Gaiiih some spociall good doth giue: 

Nor nought so good, but straind from that faire vse, 
Eeuolts to vice and stumbles on abuse* 

Yertue it sdfe tumes -vioo bemg imsajpphed, 

And vice sometimes by action dignified. 

Withm the infant nnde of this small flower, 

Poyson hath residence, and medecine power. 

For this bemg smelt too, with that part cheaies eoh hart, 
Being tasted slaies all sencos with the hart. 

Two such ojpposed foes mcampe them still, 

In man as -well as herbes, grace and rude will, 

And where the worser is predominant. 

Full soono the canker death eats -vp that plant. 

Good morrow to my Ghostly Confessor. 

Fn. B&aedicite, what earho tongue so soone saluteth 
Yong sonno it argues a distempered head, (me? 

So soone to bid good morrow to my bed. 

Care keepes his watch in euerie old mans eye. 

And where care lodgetli, sleep can neuor lie; 

But whore vnbrused youth with vnstufb braines 
Doth couch his hmmes, there golden sleepe remaines: 
Therefore thy earlmes doth me assure, 

Thou art vprows’d by some distemperature 

Or if not so, then here I hit it righ 

Our 'Eameo hath not bm a bed to night. 

Ro: The last was true, the sweeter rest was mme. 

Fr God pardon sm, wert thou with Rosaline'^ 

Ro: With 'BosaZim my Ghostly &,ther no, 

I haue forgot that name, and that names woe. (then? 
Fri: Thats my good sonne: but where hast thou bin 
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SCENE III.] of Romeo and Iidiet 

Eo; I tell thee eie tliou «iske it me againe, 

I haue bin feasting with mine enemie 
'’^’Where on the soclaine one hath wounded moe 
Thats by me wounded, both our icmeilics 45 

With in thy help and holy pliiwoke lies, 

I bcaio no hatred blessed lu.in for loo 
My intoi cession likewise stotxdos my foe. 

Fncr Bo plainc my soiino and homely ni thy drift, 

Eidhng confcsbion findcs but lulling shrift 50 

Horn. Then plauiely know my h«iiis dcaro loue is sot 
On the fure daughter of rich Capnleti 
As mine on hcis, so hers likewise on mine, 

And all combind, s^xuo what thou must combine 

By holy mamage whore, and when, «ind how, 55 

TTo met, wo woo’d, and nuxdo e\ch.uigo of vowes, 
n’o toll thee as I i^isse Bui this I pi ay. 

That thou consent to m<uiie vs to day. 

Fn IToly >9 F/and^ wlnit a change is iieio? 

Is TXo^ahne whome thou didst loue so doaie CO 

So soone forsookc, lo yong mens loue then lies 
Not ttoieho in their liaits, hut in thoir eyes. 

Je^u Maria, what a dcalc of bnno 

Hath washt thy sallow cliei'kes for IXobalua ^ 

How much Scilt water c«ist aw<iy in waste, Cf) 

To se«x*>on loue, tliat of loue doth not husia 

The siinno not yet tliy sn»Ius fiom he anon clo.xros, 

Thy old gionos ring yit in my ancient enros, 

And loo vpon tliy clieoko the sbiine dolli sit. 

Of an old tOtU’o that is not xv.xsht ofl* yet, 70 

If ouer tliou wort thus, and these woes thiuo, 

Thou and those woes were all for IXabalhir, 

And art thou changtlo, pronoiuico tliiH soiitonco then 
*Women may fal, when thor’s no sti’ongth in men 

Kew?: Thou cliidst mo oft for louing 'Rtmliae, 75 

"^Fr: For doating, not for louing, iiupill mine. 

Rom And Kulst mo burio loue 
Fr' Not in a grauo, 

To lay one iii anotlior out to bane 

RxyiYb' I lu’eo tlieo elude not, slio whom 1 lone now 80 

Doth grace for grace, and lone for loue allow 
Tlie other did not so 
Fr: Oh she knew well 

Thy loue did road by rote, and could not spoil. 

But come yong Wanoror, come goo with me, 85 

In one respect lie thy assistant hoe: 


42—2 
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For tliis alliaimce may so happie proue, 

To tume your Hoiisholds rancour to pure loue JSxeunt 

Miter MercuHoy Benuolio 

Mer: Why whats become of Borneo^ came he not 
home to night? 

Ben • Not to his F«ithors, I spake with his man 

Mer: Ah that same pale hard hearted wench, that lio- 
Torments him so, that he will sure run mad {saline^ 

M&r\ Tybalt the Ehnsman of olde GapoUt 
Hath sent a Lettor to his Fathers House: 

Some Challenge on my life. 

B&n: Borneo will answers it. 

Mer: I, anie man that can write may answers a lettoi*. 

Ben: Nay, he will answore the letters master if hoe bee 
challenged. 

Mer: Who, Borneo"^ why he is alreadio dead stabd 
with a white wenches blacke eye, shot thorough the eai'e 
with a loue song, the veiie pinne of his heart cleft with the 
bhnde bow-boyes but-shafb. And is he a man to encounter 
Tyhaltf 

Ben: Why what is Tybalt^ 

Mer * More than the pnuce of cattes 1 can toll you Oh 
ho IS the couragious captame of complements Oatso, ho 
*fightes as you sing pneke-song, keepes time dystance and 
proportion, rests me his minum rest one two and the thude 
m your bosome, the very butcher of a silken button, a Duel- 
list a Duellist, a gentleman of the very first house of the first 
and second cause, ah the immortall Passado, the Punto ro- 
uei’so, the Hay. 

Ben\ The what? 

i/e: The Poxe of such limping antique affecting fan- 
tasticoes these new tunei’s of accents. By lesu a very good 
blade, a very tall man, a very good whoore. Why graund- 
sir IS not this a miserable case that we should be stil afflicted 
with these strange flies, these fashionmongei’s, these pai*- 
donmees, that stand so much on the new forme, that they 
cannot sitte at ease on the old bench. Oh their bones, theyr 
bones. 

Ben, Heere comes Booneo. 

Mer . Without his Koe, like a dryed Henng 0 flesh flesh 
how art thou fishified Sirra now he is for the numbers that 
Petrarch flowdm: Laura to his Lady was but a kitchin 
drudg, yet she had a better loue to berime her . Dido a dow- 
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SCENE IV.] of Romeo and luliet. 

dy Cleopatra, a Gypsie, Hero aiid HeUem hildmgs and hai'le- 
tnes : Thuhie agray eye or so, but not to the pui'pose Sigmor 
Honieo bon iour, there is a French curtesie to your French 
slop yee gaue vs the counterfeit fairely yesternight 
Kom : What counterfeit I pray you ^ 

Me : The slip the slip, can you not conceiue ? 

"Rom: 1 cry you mercy my busines was great, and in such 
a case as mine, a man may stramo curtesie 

Mer : Oh thats as much to say as such a case as yours wil 
constrame a man to bow m the hams. 

Rom . A most curteous exposition. 

Me : Why I am the very pinko of cui-tosie 
Rom : Pinke for flower ? 

Mer : Eight. 

Rom : Then is my Pumpe wcE floiu-’d * 

Mer . Well said, follow mo nowe that lost till thou hast 
*wome out thy Pumpe, that when the single sole of it is worn 
the lest may remaine 4iftor the wearing solio singulcr 

Rom : 0 single soald lest solio singulor for the smglones. 
Me. Como betwcene vs good Bemwlio^ for my wits faile. 
Eom . Swits and spurres, swits & sx)un*os, or lie cry a match 
Mer . Nay if thy wits runno the wildgoose chase, [ haue 
done for I am siu’e thou hast more of the goose in one of 
thy wits, than I haue in al my flue/ Was I with you there for 
the goose ? 

Rom : Thou wort iieuor with me for any thing, when 
thou wert not with me for the goose. 

Me * He bite thee by the care for that iest 
Rom Nay good goose bite not. 

Mer : Why thy wit is a bitter sweeting, a most sharp sauce 
Rom : And was it not well soru*d in to a sweet goose ? 
i/b’ Oh hoero is a witto of Chouerell that stretcheth 
from an ynch narrow to an oU broad. 

Bow : I stretcht it out for the word broad, wliich added to 
the goose, prouos thee faire and wide a biuad goose 

Mer : Why is not this liotter now than groumg for louo ? 
why now art thou sociable, now art thou thy solfo, nowe art 
thou what thou art, as wol by arto as nature. Tins dnueling 
louo IS like a great natimill, that nuis vj) and downo to hide 
his bable lu a hole. 

Ben : Stop there. 

Me , Why thou wouldst liauo mo sto^ix) my tale against 
the haire. 

Be7i : Thou wouldst haue made thy tale too long ? 

Mer . Tut man thou art deceiued, T meant to mak a it 
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short, for I was como to the whole depth of my tale ? and 
meant indeed to occupie the argument no longer. 

. Heers goodly geai'e 

Eater Xurse and her 

Mer . A saile, a saile, a saile 
*Ben: Two, two, a shirt and a smocko 
Xur: Fetei\ pree thee giiie mo my fan 
Met : Pi’eo thoo doo good Feter, to hide her face : for 
her fanne is the fairer of tho two. 

Xur. God ye goodmorrow Gontlemon 
Mer : God ye good don fairo Gentlewoman 
Xur: Is it godyegooden I pray you 
Mer * Tis no lesse I assure you, for the baudie hand of 
the diall is euen now vpon the pricke of noone 
Xur: Pie, W’hat a man is this? 

Fom: A Gentloman Nurse, that God hath mocle for 
himselfo to mane. 

Xur: By my troth well said . for himselfo to mane 
quoth he ? I pray you can ame of you toll where one maie 
finde yong Romeo f 

Rom : I can . hut yong Romeo will hoe elder when you 
haue found him, than he was whon you sought him. I am 
the yongest of that name for fault of a worse 
N%r : Well said. 

Mer: Yoa, is tho worst well? mas well noted, wise- 
ly, wisely 

N % . If you be he sir, I desire some conference with ye 
Bm: 0, hehke she meanos to inuite him to supper. 
Mer: So ho. A baud, a baud, a baud 
Rom: Why what hast found man? 

Mer : No hare sir, vnlesse it bo a hare in a lenten pyo, 
that is somewhat stale and hoare ere it be eaten. 

He walles hy them^ aad sings. 

And an olde hare here, and an olde hare here 
is vone good meate in Lent : 

But a hare thats hoare is too much for a score, 
if it here ere it be spent. 

Toul come to your fathers to supper? 

Romx I will. 

Mer: Farewell ancient Ladie, farewell sweete Ladie, 
ExevM B&iiuolio^ Mercutio 

^Nvr: MaiTy farewelL Pray what saucie merchant was 
this that was so full of his ropenpe ? 
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SCENE IV.] of Romeo and Riliet 

Bom • A gentleman Nuise that louos to heaie lumselfe 
talke, and will speake moic m an home than heo will stand 125 

to m a month 

jyitr : If hee stand to auie thing against mee, lie take 
hiTn downe if he wore lustier than ho is if I cannot take him 
downe, He finde them that shall I am none of his fliirt- 
giUs, I am none of his skamos iiutes 130 

She turner to Peter het mrui 

And thou like a kucaue must stand by, «Liid soo eumo Licko 
vse me at his pleasuie 

Pet I soo no bodio vse you at Ins ^deasuic', if I had, I 
would soono hauo diawou }ou know my toolo is as sooiio 
out as anothois if I soo time and place 135 

Nuv Now aforo (h)d ho hath so \e\t uio, tint ouoiic 
member about mo quiuois souiuio T icko. But as T s iid, my 
Ladle bad mo scoke yo out, and whit slioo bad mo toll yeo, 
that He keepo to my solfo but if }ou should lotui her into a 
fooles paradico as they s<i}g, it wore a 'voiio giosso kmdc of 140 

bohauiour as they say, for the Gontlowoui an is yoiig No\^ 
if you should doalo <Ioubly with her, it wore vorie wo ike 
dealing, and not to bo offcj*ed to amo Gontlowoman 

Ro7ii • Nurse, commend mo to thy Ladio, toll her I pro- 
test 145 

Niir • Good hc<ut • yf»uth He toll hor so : oh she will bo 
a loyfull woman 

Bom: Why, what wilt thou toll hor? 

Nwr: That you doo protest winch (.is I take it) is a 
Gentlemauhke iiroBei. 150 

Bom: Bid her got lo.iue to moirow morinng 
To come to shrift to Fner jAiurohie cell 
And stay thou Nuiso bohiudo the Ablxjy wall, 

My man shall como to theo, and bnng along 

Tho cordon, mado like a tackled staire, 156 

Which to the lughtoji-gall.iiit of my loy 
*Must he my conduct in tho soorot night 
Hold, take that for thy panics 
Nur : No, not a peiuo tiuly. 

Eowi I say you shall not clmso 100 

N^^r • Well, to monow moiniug she shall not fade. 

Eom : Farewell, lie tiustio, and Tie quite Ihy paino Exit 
Nwr : Peter^ take my faiino, and goe befoie. Ei omnee 

ErUer lulkt, [Sc. v] 

Jul ; The olooke stroke nmo when 1 did send my Nursso 
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In halfe an houre she promist to retume. 

Perhaps she cannot hnde him. Thats not so 
Oh she IS lazie, Loues heralds should be thoughts, 

And runne more swift, than hastie powder fierd, 5 

Doth hume from the fearfull Cannons mouth 
Unter 'Nurse 

Oh now she comes Toll mo gentle Nurse, 

What sayes my Loue * 

K?«r; Oh I am weane, let moe rest a while Loi^d how 
my bones ake Oh wheres my manf Gme me some aqua 10 

vitae 

lul I would thou hadst my bones, and I thy newos. 

Nur: Eie, what a launt haue I had and my backe a te- 
ther side Lord, Lord, what a case am I in 

Jul But teU me sweet Nurse, what s^iyos 'Romeo P 15 

Romeo, nay, alas you cannot chuse a man. Hees 
no bodie, he is not the Flower of curtesie, he is not a proper 
man : and for a hand, and a footo, and a baudie, wol go thy 
way wench, thou hast it iftuth Lord, Loi*d, how my head 
beatesf 20 

lul • What of all this F tell me what sayes ho to our ma- 
nage.^ 

: Marry he sayes like an honest Gentleman, and a 
kmde, and I warrant a vertuous* wheres your Mother/ 

lul Lord, Lord, how odly thou rephest F He saies like a 25 

*kmde Gentleman, and an honest, and a vertuous ; wheres 
your mother/ 

N«r : Many come vp, cannot you stay a while / is this 
the poultesse for mine aking boanes ^ next an*ant youl haue 
done, euen doot your sdfe. 30 

lul , Nay stay sweet Nurse, I doo intreate thee now, 

What sayes my Loue, my Lord, my 'Romeo F 

N24r • Goo, hyo you straight to Friar Zaurence Cell, 

And frame a souse that you must goe to shnft 

There stayes a Bndegroome to make you a Bride. 35 

Now comes the wanton blood vp in your cheokes, 

I must prouide a ladder made of cordes, 

■With which your Lord must clime a birdes nest soone. 

I must take paines to further your delight, 

But you must beare the bui'den soone at night 40 

Doth this newes please you now^ 

Jvl : How doth her latter words reuiue my hart. 

Thankos gentle Nurse, dispatch thy busines. 

And He not fade to meete my Borneo £!a;emt 
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Ente) Rowitfo, Friey. [Sc, vl] 

"Rom Now Father Laurmce^ in thy holy grant 
Consists the good of mo and luliet 

Ft Without more words I will doo all I may, 

To make you happie if in me it lyo 

Rom This morning heie sho pointed wo should meet, 5 

And consumate those neuoi paiting bands, 

Witnes of our harts louo by loymng hands. 

And come she will 

F) I gesse she will nidocd, 

Youths loue is quicke, swiftoi th\n swiftest speed. 10 

Enter luliet somewhat fast, and embraceth Romeo. 

See where she comes 

So hght of footo nero hmts the ti*odon flower 
Of loue and loy, soo see the soucraigne jicwei. 
lul Romeo 

*Bom: My Ediet welcome As doo waking eyes 15 

(Cloasd in Nights mysts) attend the fiolicko Day, 

So Romeo hath expected luhet, 

And thou art come. 

Jul: I am (if I be Day) 

Come to my Sunne; shmo fooitli, and make me fairo. 20 

Rom All beauteous fan nos dwolleth in thine eyes, 
lul: Romeo fiom thine all biightnes doth aiiso, 

Ft' Come wantons come, the foteahng houios do passe 
Defer imbraooments till some htior time, 

Part for a while, >ou shall not bo alone, 25 

Till holy Church hauo loynd ye both in one 

Rjofm: Lead holy Father, all delay ftcemes long 
lul: Make h«ist, make hast, this liugrmg doth vs wiong 
Fr 0, soft and f«ui*o makes sweetest woiko they say. 

Hast IS a common huidior m crosso way. Eaeunt <mrm. 30 

Entcfr Benmlio, Morcutvo [Act xii. So. i.] 

Ben: [ pioo thee good Mercutio lots retire, 

The day is hot, the Capeh aio abioad. 

Mer* Thou .ut like one of those, that when heo comes 
into the confines of a tauerne, claps me his r.ipior on the 
boord, and sayos, God send mo no need of thee and by 5 

the operation of the next cup of wine, ho drawes it on the 
drawer, when indeed there is no need, 

Ben: Am I hke such a one? 

J/er; Go too, thou art as hot a lacke being mooude, 
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and as soone mooude to be moodie, and as soone moodie to 
be mooud. 

Ben: And wbat too? 

Mer: Nay, anti there were two such, wee should haue 
none shortly. Didst not thou fall out with a man for crack- 
ing of nuts, hauing no other reason, but because thou hadst 
hasiU eyes ? what eye but such an eye would hauo pickt out 
such a quarrell? With another for coughing, because heo 
*wakd thy dogge that Liye a sleopo in the Suuno ? With a 
Taylor for wearing hia now dublet before Eastei*. and 
with anothei* for tying his new shoos with olde ribands 
And yet thou wilt forbid mo of quarreUing. 

Be7i: By my head heore comes a Capolet 

Ent&^ Tyhcdt 

Men By my hoelo I care not 
Tyh: Gentlemen a word with ono of you 
Mer But one woid with one of vs? You had best couple 
it with somewhat, and make it a word and a blow 
Tyh\ L am apt enough to that if I hauo occasion 
Mer, Could you not take occ<\sion? 

Tyb Mereutio thou consorts with Borneo^ 

Mer . Consoi’t Zwounes consort? the slaue wil make fid- 
lers of vs If you doe simi, look for nothing but discoi-d For 
hceres my fiddle-sticko 


Enter Eotjico 

Tyh\ Well peace be with you, heero comes my man 
Mer . But He bo hanged if he ■weare your lyueiy . Maiy 
go before mto the field, and he may be your followei’, so in 
that sence your worship may call him man 

Tyb . "Siomeo the hate I bearo to thee can affoord no bet- 
ter words then those, thou ait a villaine 

. Tybalt the louo I bearo to thee, doth excuse the 
appertaining rage to such a word , villaine am I none, ther- 
foro I well perceiue thou knowst me not 

Tyb : Bace boy this cannot seme thy tume, and thcrefom 
drawe. 

Bo : I doe protest I nouer imui'ed thee, but louo theo bet- 
ter than thou oanst deuise, tiU thou shalt know the reason of 
my loue. 

Mer * 0 dishonorable vile submission. Allastockado caries 
it away. You Ratcatcher, come backe, come backe 
Tyb : What wouldest with me ? 

*Mer: Nothmg Elmg of Oates, but borrow one of youi* 
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SCENE I.] of Romeo and luUet, 

lime liues, therefore come drawe yom* rapier out of your 
scabard, least mme be about your eares ere you be a ware. 

Rotn: Stay Tibalt, hould Jilercutio • Benuolio beate 
downe their weapons. 

Tibalt vnder Romeos arme thmsts Her- 
cidio, and flyes. 

Mer: Is he gone, hath hoe uothiug? A po\o on your 
houses 

Bom . What art thou hurt man, the wound is not deepo. 

Men Noe not so deepo as a Well, nor so wide as a 
bame dooro, but it will soruo I wan*ant. What meant you to 
come betwoene vs ^ I was hurt vndcr your arme 

Rom * I did all for the best. 

M&r: Apoxe of youi* houses, T am fairoly drest Sirra 
goe fetch mo a Surgeon. 

Boy: I goe my Lord 

Mer: I am pepperd for this world, I am si)ed yfaitli, ho 
hath made wormos meato of me, & ye aske for mo to mor- 
row you shall findo me a graue-man A pox;e of yom* houses, 
T shall be fairoly moimtod v|)Ou foiu*o mens shoulders For 
your house of the Mount eg'im and the Capolets and then 
some poasantly rogue, some Sexton, some b<ise shuie shall 
wnte my Epitapth, that Tybalt came and broke the Princes 
Lawes, and Men'cviio was slaino for the fu*st and second 
cause Whops the Surgeon 

Boy: Heo^s come sir 

Mer, Now heolo keope a mumbling m my guts on the 
other side, come Benuoho^ lend mo thy hand . a poxo of your 
houses. Exeunt 

Bomi This Gentleman the Pnnees noere Aho. 

My very frend hath tano this mortall wound 
In my behalfo, my reputation siaind 
With Tibalts slaunder, TyhtU that an hour<* 

Hath beene my kinsman. Ah luket 
*Thy boautie makes mo thus effeminate, 

And in my temper softens valoi*s steolo 

Emt&r Benuolio, 

Ben: Ah Romeo Romeo braue Ifermth is dead, 

That gallant spint hath a spiPd the cloudos. 

Which too vntimely scornd the lowly earth. 

Rom: This daies black fate, on more dales doth depend 
This but begins what other dayes must cud 
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Enter Tihalt, 

Ben' Heere comes the fonous Tihalt backe againe. 90 

Rom A hue in tryumph and Mercutxo slaino^ 

Away to heauen respectiue lenity • 

And fier eyed fury be my conduct now. 

Now Tihalt take the villaine backo agame, 

Which late thou gau’st me . for Mercutios soulo, 95 

Is but a little way aboue the cloudes, 

And stales for thine to beai*e him company. 

Or thou, or I, or both shall follow him 

Eighty Tihalt falles, 

Ben: Romeo away, thou seast that l^ihaUe slaine, 

The Citizens approach, away, begone 100 

Thou wilt be taken. 

Bom: Ah I am fortunes slaue 

EremxU 


Enler Ovtize^is 

Watch, 'Wher’s he that slue MercutiOy ^yhalt that vil- 
lame? 

Ben, There is that l^yhalt. 105 

*yp sirra goe with vs^. 

Enter Prince^ Capolets %oife 

Pry : Where be the the vile beginner's of this fireiy ? 

Beni Ah Noble Prince I can discouer all 
The most vnlucky mannage of this biawle. 

Heere lyes the man slame by yong Borneo^ 110 

That dew thy kinsman braue Mercutio^ 

M : Tiholt^ Tybalt, 0 my brothers child, 

Vnhappie sights Ah the blood is spilt 

Of my deare kinsman, Pnnce as thou art true: 

For blood of ours, shod blond of MownUujexo 115 

Pry ' Speake BenuoUo who began this fray ? 

Ben , : Tihalt heere slame whom Bomeos hand did slay. 

Borneo who spake him fayre bid him bethinke 
How mce the quarrell was. 

1 Watch : is omitted in the text, but * Watch : Vp * is the catchword of the 
previous page. 
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Bui Tihalt still persisting in his wrong, 120 

The stout Meroutio drewe to calmo the stoimc, 

Which Romeo ^ing cal’d stay Gentlemen, 

And on me cry’d, who di’ow to part then* stiife, 

And with his agill arme yong Ilm)ieOy 

As fast as tung orydepeace, sought xjcace to iu.ike. 125 

WTnle they wore entorchanging thrusts and blows, 

Vnder yong Romeos laboring ai*me to p«u*t, 

The furious Tybalt cast an enuious thrust, 

That nd the hfe of stout Mercutio 

With that ho fled, but presently rettini’d, 130 

And with his rapior brauod Romeo . 

That had but nowly entertain’d reueiigo 
And ere I could draw forth my rapycr 
To pai*t thoir fui*io, downe did Tybalt fall, 

And this way Romeo fled 135 

Mo . Ho IS a Moimtageio and speakos pju*tiall, 

Some twentio of them fought in this bhicko stnfo* 

And aU those twenty could but kill one hfo 
*I doo introate swooto Pnneo thoult lustico gnio, 

Romeo slew Tybalt^ lioimo may not hue 140 

Prin . And for that ojSence 
Immediately wo doo exilo him honco. 

I hauc an interest in your bates proceeding. 

My blood for your mdo braulos doth lyo a blooding. 

But lie amerce you with so largo a flue, 145 

That you shall all repent tho losso of nnue 
I will be deafe to plcfuling and oxciisos, 

Hor tearcs nor prayers shall pui'cluiso for al)usoH. 

Pittie shall dwell and gouornc with vs still • 

Mercie to all but murdi’crs, pai*doumg none that kill. 150 

fSiv&unt omnes. 


Enter luliet [So. il] 

Ivl . Gallop ajmeo you fiorio footed stoodos 
To Plwebue mansion, such a W^’aggonor 
As PlvietQfii^ would quickly bring you thoiher, 

And send in cloudie night iiuineihatoly. 

Enier Murne wnnying her kande^ loith the ladd&i' 
of eordes m /ter lap 

But how now Nm'se • 0 Lord, why lookst thou sad 1 5 

What hast thou there, the eordes^ 

Rw : I, I, the eordes : alaoke wo are vndone, 
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We are vndone, Ladie we are vndone 

M . What diuoU art thou that torments me thus ? 

Nwfs : Alack tho day, hees dead, hees dead, hoes dec^d. 10 

JuL ; This torture should be roard m disinall hclL 
Can heauens be so enuious? 

Nwr : Romeo can if heauons cannot. 

I saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes 

God saue tho sample, on his manly breast . 15 

A bloodie coai’se, a piteous bloodie coarse, 

All iiale as ashes, I swoundod at the sight. 

Ah Romeo, Romeo, what disaster hap 
Hath seuerd thee from thy true Juliet^ 

Ah why should Heauon so much conspn*e with Woe, 20 

Or Fate enme our happie MaiTiage, 

Bo soouo to sunder vs by timelesse Death? 

Nut, 0 Tybalt, Tybalt, the best frond I had, 

0 honest Tybalt, curtooua Gentleman. 

Ini: What stormo is this that blowes so contraiie, 25 

Is Tybalt dead, and Romeo muiderod • 

My deai’O loudo couson, and my dearest Lord 
Then lot tho tnimpet sound a generall doome, 

These two being dead, then lining is there none. 

Nut: Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banished, 30 

Romeo that murdi'od him is banished. 

Tul: Ah heauons, (hd Romeos hand shed Tybalts blood ? 

Nnr: It did, it did, alaoke tho day it did. 
lull 0 Bei*pents hate, hid with a flowrmg face. 

0 p<unted sepulcher, inoludmg filth 35 

Was neuer booke contaming so foule matter. 

So fairly bound. Ah, what meant Borneo? 

Nir: There is no truth, no faith, no honestie in men: 

All false, all faithles, ponurde, all furswonie. 

Shame come to Romeo, 40 

Ivl: A bhstor on that tung, ho was not homo to shame : 

Ypon his face Shame is ashamdo to sit. 

But wherefore viUame didst thou kill my Couson? 

That viUaine Cousen would hauo kild my husband 

All this is comfort But there yet romams 46 

VTorse than his death, which fame I would forgot : 

But ah, it presseth to my memorie, 

Romeo is banished. Ah that word Banished 
Is worse than death. Boifneo is bamshed, 

Is Father, Mother, Tybalt, Ivliet, 50 

All killd, aU shune, all dead, all banished. 

Where are my Father and my Mother Nurse? 
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Nun Y\^eeping and wayling ouer Tybalts coarse. 

*yVill you goo to them? 

IwZ, I, I, when theirs are spent, ,55 

Mine shall ho shed for 'Romeos banishment 

Ladie, your Kowwo will bo hero to night, 
lie to him, he is hid at Laurence OoU 

lul Doo so, and beare this Ring to my ti'iie JEnight, 

And bid him come to take lus List fm'cwoll f^veuiif, 00 

E/Uer Frier, [gio. irr] 

F)" RoniAio come forth, como forth thou foarfull man, 

Atfliction is emunom*d on thy pai-ts, 

And thou art woddod to Calamitio. 

Enter 'Borneo, 

Bom: Fathei* what nowos, wliat is the Princes doome, 

What SoiTOW craues acquainhinco at our liands, 5 

Which yot we know not 
Fr: Too famibar 

Is my yoiig souuc Mith such sowre compmiio . 

I bring thoo tidings of the Princes doome. 

Rowi: What losso than cloomcs day is the Pnneas doome ? 10 

Fr A gontloi iudgomont vanisht from his bps, 

Not bodies death, but bodies banishment. 

Row.* Ha, Ramshod? bo mci’cifiiU, say death; 

For Ei.ile hath moixi toiTor in his lookos, 

Than death it selfe, doo not say Ranishmcnt. 15 

Fr* Henco fi*om V&i'ona art thou bamshal * 

Be patient, for the world is broml and wide. 

Born: There is no world without Verona wfdls, 

But puigatone, torture, hell it selfe. 

Hence banished, is bauislit from the world. 20 

And world exilde is death Calling death banishment, 

Thou cutst my head off with a golden axe, 

And smilest vj^ion the sti*oke that murders mo. 

Fr: Oh monstrous sinne, 0 rude vnthankfulues . 

Thy fault our law calls death, but the milde Pi'ince 25 

(Takmg thy part) hath rushd aside the law, 

* And tumd that blacke word death to banishment ; 

This is meei’o morcio, and thou socst it not 

Bom * Tis torture and not mercie, hcaueu is heero 
Where luliet hues : and cuoiio cat and dog, 30 

And little mouse, euene vnworthio thing 
Liue here in heauen, and may looke on her, 

But "Bomeo may not. More vahditie. 

More honourable state, more courtship liues 
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In cawion flyes, than "Biomeo . they may* seaze 35 

On the white wonder of faire Ivlxets tskinne, 

And steale immortall kisses from her lips , 

But Romeo may not, he is banished. 

Fhes may doo this, but I from this must flye. 

Oh Father hadst thou no strong poyson mixt, 40 

No sharpo ground knife, no iiroscnt meane of death, 

Though nere so meane, but banishment 
To tortm’e me withall . ah, banished. 

0 Fner, the damned vse that wotd in hell 

Howhng attends it How hadst thou the heart, 45 

Being a Diume, a ghostly Confessor, 

A sinne absoluer, and my frend profest. 

To mangle me with that word. Banishment.^ 

Fi' Thou fond mad man, heare me but speake a word, 

Rom 0, thou wilt talke againe of Banishment. 50 

Fr\ He giue thee armour to heare off tins word, 

Aduersities sweete miUce, philosophie. 

To comfort thee though thou be banished. 

Rom; Yet Banished 9 hang yp philosopluo, 

Ynlesse philosophie can make a JuList, 55 

Displant a Towne, reuerse a Pnnoes doome, 

It helpes not, it prevailes not, talke no more. 

Ft 0, now I see that madmen haue no eares. 

Bom : How should they, when that wise men haue no 
eyes. 

Fr : Let me dispute with thee of thy estate (50 

Bom , Thou oanst not speak of what thou dost not feela 
* Wert thou as young as I, luliet thy Loue, 

An houre but married, Tybalt murdred. 

Dotmg hke me, and like mo banished, 

Then mightst thou speake, then mightst thou teare thy 

hayre. 65 

And fall vpon the ground as I doe now, 

Taking the measure of an vnniade grauo 

Furse Inockes 

Fr: 'Romeo arise, stand vp thou wilt be taken, 

1 heare one knocke, arise and get thee gone. 

Fu: Hoe Fryer. 70 

Fr: Gods will what wilfulncs is this? 

jShee Inockes agaim. 


Fwr: Hoe Fryer open the doore, 



SCENE III.] of Romeo and Juliet. 

Fr • By and by I come. Who is theie 
Nut: One from Lady luliet 
Fr . Then come neare 

Nur Oh holy Fryer, tell mee oh holy Fryer, 

Where is my Ladies LordWher’s Ro??ieo? 

Fr There on the ground, with his owne teares made 
drunke 

Nur : Oh he ib eueu iii my ]Mistresse case, 
lust in her case Oh wofiill smipathy, 

Pitteous predicament, euon so lyes shee. 

Weeping and blubbnng, blubbrmg and weeping : 

Stand vp, stand vp, stand and you be a man. 

For luliets sake, for her s^ke rise and stand, 

Why should you fall into so deep an 0. 

He rises, 

Borneo Nurse. 

Nut Ah sir, ah su.AVel death’s the end of all 
*Rowi : Spakest thou of Ivliet^iow is it with her? 
Doth she not thinke me an olde murderer, 

Now I haue stainde the childhood of her loy, 

With blond lemou’d but little from her owne? 

Whore is she 1 and how doth she ^ And what sayes 
My conce«il’d Lady to our cancold louo^ 

jVur‘ Oh she saith nothing, but weeiies and pules, 

And now fals on her bod, now on the ground, 

And crycs, and then on /io?neo willes 

Row : As if that name shot from the deadly Icuel of a gun 
Did murder her, as that names cursed hand 
Murderd hei* kinsman Ah toll ino holy Fryer 
In what vile part of this Anatomy 
Doth my name lye ? Tell me that I may sacke 
The hat^ull mansion 

He offers to stab humelfe, and Nurse snatclm 
the dagg&i^ awag. 


Nur, Ah? 

Fr, Hold, stay thy hand, art thou a man? thy foiune 
Cryes out thou art, but thy wildo actos denote 
The vnresonable fuiyes of a beast. 

Vnseemely woman in a seeming man, 

Or ill besoemmg beast in seeming both. 

Thou hast amaz’d me.By my holy order, 

I thought thy disposition better tempcid, 

Hast thou slame J^balt'i wilt thou slay thy selfe? 

VOL. IX. 
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And slay thy Lady too, that hues in thee? 

Bouse vp thy spmts, thy Lady luhet hues, 

For whose sweet sake thou wei*t but lately dead* 

There art thou happy Tybalt would kill thee, 

But thou sluest Tybalt^ there art thou happy too. 

A packe of blessings hghts ypon thy backe, 

Happines Courts thee m his best array 

But hke a misbehaude and sullen wench 

Thou fpownst vpon thy Fate that smilles on thee 

*Take heede, take heede, for such dye miserable 

Qoe get thee to thy loue as was decreed 

Ascend her Chamber Window, hence and comfoit her, 

But looke thou stay not till the watch be set: 

For then thou canst not passe to Mantua 
Nurse prouide all things in a readines, 

Comfort thy Mistresse, haste the house to bed, 

Which heauy sorrow makes them apt vnto 

Good Lord what a thing learning is. 

I could haue stayde heore all this night 
To heare good counsell. Well Sir, 

He tell my Lady that you will come 

Bom : Doe so and bidde my sweet prepare to childo, 
Farwell good Nurse. 

Nwrse offers to goe in and tumes againe 

Nwr: Heere is a JRmg Sii*, that she bad me giue you, 
Romi How well my comfort is reuiud by this 

Exit jS'urse 

Ft : Soiome m Mantua, He finde out your man, 

And he shall sigmfie from time to time ; 

Euery good hap that doth befall thee heere. 

FarwelL 

Rom\ But that a loy, past loy oryes out on mo, 

It were a griefe so breefe to part with thee. 

Enter olde Capoht and his Wife, with 
GounUy Paris, 


Chjo; Thinges haue fallen out Sir so vnluok^ly, 
That we haue had no time to moue my daughter. 
* Looke yee Sir, she lou*d her kinsman dearely, 
And so did I. Well, we were borne to dye. 


[act III. 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

[Sc. IV.] 
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SCENE IV.] of Romeo and lulieL 

Wife wher’s yoiir daughter, is she in her chamber.*^ 5 

I thinke she meanes not to come downe to night. 

Par: These times of woe affoord no time to wooe, 

MadJam farwell, commend me to your daughter 

Pans ofers to goe tVi, and Gapolet 
calleB fani agaim. 

Cap, Sir Parism^ make a despeitite tender of my child 
I thmke she will be i*ulde in all respectes by mee 10 

But soft what day is this? 

Monday my Loi-d. 

Cap' Oh then Wcnsday is too soone, 

On Thursday let it be you shall be maned 

Wee’le make no great a doe, a frend or two, or so* 16 

■por looke ye Sir, Tghali being slame so lately, 

It will be thought we held him careleslye 

If we should reuoU much, therefore we will haue 

Some halfo a dozen fronds and make no more adoe. 

But what say you to Thursday. 20 

Par, My Lorde I wish that Thursday were to mor- 
row. 

Cap Wife goe you to your daughter, ere you goo to 
bed. 

Acquaint her with the County Parii lone. 

Pare well my Lord till Thursday noi.t 

Wife gette you to your daughter.Light to my Chaml>er. 25 

Afore me it is so very very late, 

Tliat we may call it earely by and by 

Ejomnt, 

Roimo and Pdiot at the wDidow, [Sc. v.] 

Jid: Wilt thou bo gone? It is not yet nei*e day, 

It was the Nightingale and not the Larko 
That piei-st the fearfull hollow of thme oaro * 

Nightly she sings on yon Pomegranate tree, 

Beleeue me loue, it Wiis the Nightingide. 5 

liorth It was the Larko, the Herald of the Memo, 

And not the Nightingale. See Louo what enuious stz-akos 
Doo lace the seuering olowdes in yonder East 
Nights candles are burnt out, and iocond Day 

Stands tiptoes on the mystie mountaine tops, 10 

T must be gone and hue, or stay and dye 
Jid : Yon hght is not day hght, I know it I . 

It IS some Meteor that the Sunne exhales, 


43—2 
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To be this night to thee a Torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua 15 

Then stay awhile, thou shalt not goe soone 

Rom : Let me stay hero, let me be tane, and dye : 

If thou wilt haue it so, I am content 
He say yon gray is not the Mornings Eye, 

It IS the pale reflex of Cynthms brow 20 

He say it is the Nightingale that beates 
The vaultie heauen so high abouo oui* heads, 

And not the Laike the IMosaengor of Morne. 

Come death and welcome, luUet wils it so. 

AVhat sayes my Loue'* lets talke, tis not yet day. 25 

Jul It IS, it IS, be gone, flye hence away 
It IS the Larke that sings so out of tune. 

Straining harsh Discords and vnpleasmg Sharpes 
Some say, the Larke makes sweeto Diiusion : 

*This doth not so : for this diuideth vs 30 

Some say the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes, 

I would that now they had changd voyces too . 

Since arme fi'om arme her voyce doth vs affi‘ay, 

Hunting thee hence with Huntsvp to the day 

So now be gone, more hght and light it growes 35 

Rom: More hght and hght, more darke and darke oim 
woes. 

Farewell my Loue, one kisse and He descend. 

He goeth doxcne 

Jul: Art thou gone so, my Lord, my Loue, my Frond ^ 

1 must hoare from thee euene day in tho howei* : 

For in an hower there are manie minutes, 40 

Minutes are dayes, so wiU I number them 
Oh, by this count I shall be much in yeares, 

Ere 1 see thee againe. 

Rom: Farewell, 1 wiU omit no oppoi*tuuitio 
That may conueigh my greetings loue to thee 46 

Ivl' Oh, thinkst thou wo shall euer meeto againe. 

R<m: No doubt, no doubt, and all this woe shall sei'ue 
For sweete discourses m the time to come. 

Jul: Oh God, I haue an ill diuimng soule 
Me thinkes I see thee now thou art below 60 

Like one dead in the bottome of a Tombo . 

Either mine ey-sight failes, or thou lookst pale. 

Rom: And trust me Loue, in my eye so doo you, 

Dne sorrow drinkes our blood ; adieu, adieu. Exit 



SCENE V.] of Romeo mid luliet. 
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EnUr hastely 


VMr; 

Madame beware, take heed the day is broke, 

55 

Your Mother’s comming to your Chamber, make all sure. 

She goeth downs from the %omdow 

^ Enter Juliets Mother^ Nurse 


Moth 

Whei*e are you Daughter^ 


Nvr 

What Ladie, Lambe, what luliet'^ 


lul: 

How now, who calls? ^ 


Nut 

It is your Mother. 

60 

Moth : 

Why how now Juliet 2 


lul- 

Madam, I am not well. 



Moth * What euermore weeping for your Oosens death : 

I thinke thoult wash him from his graue with teares. 

lul T cannot chuse, hauing so great a losse. 65 

Moth * I cannot blame thee. 

But it greeues thee more that Villaine Hues. 
lul What Villaine Madame ^ 

Moth . That Villaine Romeo, 

lul ViUaine and ho are manio miles a sunder. 70 

Moth Content thee Girle, if I could finde a man 
I soone would send to MmUua whoro ho is, 

That should bestow on him so sui*e a draught, 

As he should soone bearo Tyhalt coiupanio. 

lul . Finde you the mcanes, and He fiiido such a man , 75 

For whilest he liues, my heart shall nore }yo light 
Till I behold him, dead is my poore heart. 

Thus for a Kinsman vext? (nowes? 

Moth : Well lot that passe. 1 come to bring thee ioyfull 

lul , And loy comes well in such a needful! time 80 

Moth : Well then, thou hast a carefull Father Girle, 

And one who pittyiiig thy needfull state. 

Hath found thee out a happio day of ioy. 
lul ; What day is that I pray you f 

Moth : Mairy my Childe, 95 

*The gallant, yong and youtlifuU Gonilcmaii, 

The Oountie Paris at Saint Peters Church, 

Early next Thursday morning must prouide^ 

To make you there a glad and ioyfull Bride 

lul: Now by Saint Peters Church and Pet&r too. 

He shall not there make mee a ioyfull Bride. 

Are these the newes you had to tell me of? 


90 
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Mame here are newes indeed. Madame I will not mame 
yet 

And when I doo, it shalbe rather Bxmeo whom I hate, 

Than Countie Petris that I cannot loue 95 

EiUer olde Cablet 

Moth . Here comes your Father, you may tell him so. 

Why how now, euermore showring? 

In one little bodie thou resemblest a sea, a barke, a storme : 

For this thy bodie which I tearme a barke, 

Still floating in thy euerfalling teares, 100 

And tost with sighes arising from thy hart : 

Will without succour shipwracke presently. 

But heare you Wife, what haue you sounded her, what saies 
she to it? 

Moth . I haue, but she will none she thankes ye * 

Would God that she were married to her graue. 106 

Cwpo . What will she not, doth she not thankc vs, doth 
she not wexe proud 

Ivl ; Not proud ye haue, but thankfuU that ye haue : 

Proud can I neuer be of that I hate, 

But thankfull euen for bate that is ment loua 110 

Cofpo . Proud and I thanke you, and I thanke you not, 

And yet not proud Whats here, chop logicke. 

Proud me no prouds, nor thanke me no thankes, 

But fettle your fine loynts on Thursday next 

To goe with Paris to Saint Psters Church, 115 

Or I will drag you on a hurdle thether. 

*Out you greene sicknes baggage, out you tallow face. 
lu: Good fother heare me speake? 


She fcneeles downs. 

Cap ; I tell thee what, eyther resolue on thursday next 
To goe with Paris to Saint Peters Church : 120 

Or henceforth neuer looke me in the face. 

Speake not, reply not, for my fingers ytch. 

Why wife, we thought that we were scarcely blest 
That God had sent vs but this onely ohyld : 

But now I see this one is one too much, 125 

And that we haue a crosse in hauing her. 

Mur : Mary God in heauen blesse her my Lord, 

Fou are too blame to rate her so. 

Cap, And why my Lady wisedomelhold your tung, 

Good prudence smatter with your gossips, goe 
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SCENE V.] of Romeo and luliet. 

Xwr , Why my Lord I speake no treason. 

Cap : Oh goddegodden. 

Vtter your grauity oner a gossips boule, 

For heere we need it not. 

Mo : My Lord ye are too hotte. 

Cap* Gods blessed mother wife it mads me, 

Day, night, early, late, at home, abroad, 

Alone, in company, waking or sleeping, 

Still my care hath beene to see her matcht 
And hauing now found out a Gentleman, 

Of Princely parentage, youthfull, and nobly trainde. 

Stuft as they say with honorable parts, 

Proportioned as ones heart coidde wish a man * 

And then to haue a wretched whyning foolo, 

A puling mammet in her fortunes tender. 

To say I cannot loue, I am too young, I iiray you pardon 
mee^ 

But if you cannot wedde He pardon you. 

Graze where you will, you shall not house with me 
Looko to it, thinke ont, I doe not vse to lost. 

tell yee what, Thursday is neero, 

Lay hand on heart, adiuse, bethinko your selfe, 

If you be mine, Tie giue you to my frond 
If not, hang, drowne, starue, beg. 

Dye in the streotes; for by my Soule 
He neuer more acknowledge thee. 

Nor what I haue shall euor doe thee good, 

Thmke ont, looke toot, I doe not vse to iost. Exit, 

Ini . Is there no pitty hanging in the cloudes, 

That lookos into the bottom of my woes? 

I doe beseech you Madame, cast me not away, 

Defer this mariage for a day or two. 

Or if you cannot, make my moriago bod 
In that dimme monument whore TyhaU lyes. 

Moth ; Nay be assured I will not spooke a word. 

Do what thou wilt for I haue done with thee. Exit, 
Ivl : Ah Nurse what comfort ? what oounsell canst tiiou 
glue me. 

Ni/r : Now trust me Madame, I know not what to say : 
Yoiu* Romeo he is bmisht, and all the world to nothing 
He neuer dares retunio to ohallendge you. 

Now I thinks good you marry with tl^s County, 

Oh he is a gallant Gentleman, Rowico i« but a dishdout 
In respect of him. I promise you 
I thinke you happy in this second match. 
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As for your husband he is dead 

Or twere as good he were, for you haue no vse of him 
\vl : SpeaJsst thou this from thy heart ? 

I and from my soule, or els boshrew them both 
\ul . Amen. 

Nwr: What say you JVIadamei 

Ini Well, thou hast comforted mo wondrous much, 

I pray thee goe thy waies viito my mother 
Tell her I am gone haumg displeasdo my Father, 

To Fryer LaureivcB Coll to oonfesso me, 

And to he ahsolu’d. 

I will, and this is wisely done. 

She loolea ajter Nwrae. 

l^d ; Auncient damnation, 0 most cursed fiend 
Is it moi*e sinno to wish me thus forswomo, 

Or to dispraise him with the solfe same tongue 
That thou hast jiraisde liim with aboue compare 
So many thousand times ^ Goe Counsellor, 

Thou and my bosom hencefoi’th shalbe twaine. 

He to the Fryer to know his remedy, 

If all faile els^ I haue the power to dye 

Enter Fri/er and Fanda 

Fr : On Thuisday say ye . the time is very shoi*t, 

Par: My Father Capolet will haue it so, 

And I am nothing slacke to slow his hast. 

Fr , You say you doe not know the Ladies minde ^ 

Ynouen is the course, I like it not 5 

Par: Immoderately sho weepes for Tybalts death, 

And therefore haue I little talkt of loue 
For y&ms smiles not in a house of teares, 

Now Sir, her father thinkes it daungerous ; 

That she doth giue her soitow so much sway 10 

And in his wisedome hasts our manage. 

To stop the inundation of her teares 
Which too much minded by her selfo alone 
May be put from her by societie. 

Now doe ye know the reason of this hast 15 

Fr\ I would I knew not why it should be slowd. 

^Enter Paris 

Heere comes the Lady to my cell. 
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SCENE I.] of Borneo and Juliet. 681 

Par • 'Welcome my loue, my Lady and my wife . 
lu * That may be sir, when I may be a wife, 

Par That may be, must be loue, on thursday next 20 

lu What must be shalbe 
Pr: Thats a certaine text 

Par What come ye to confession to this Fryer 

lu To tell you that were to confesse to you 

Par Do not deny to him that you loue me. 25 

lul . I will confesse to you that I loue him. 

Par* So I am sure you will that you loue mo 
lu: And if I doe, it wilbe of more pnce. 

Being si)oke behinde your backe, than to your face 

Par • Poore soule thy face is much abus’d with tearos, 30 

lu The teares haue got small yictory by that, 

For it was bad enough before their spite. 

Par Thou wrongst it more than teares by that report 
lu . That IS no wrong sir, that is a tnith : 

And what I spake I spake it to my face. 36 

Par. Thy face is mine and thou hast slaundred it. 
lu It may be so, for it is not mine owne. 

Are you at leasui*e holy Father now: 

Or shall I come to you at euemng Massed 

Fr* My leasure serues me ponsiue daughter now 40 

My Lord we must entreiite the time alone. 

Par . God slieild I should disturbe deuotion, 
luliet farwell, and keep this holy kisso. 

Paris 

lu: Qoe shut the doore and when thou hast done so, 

Come weepe with mo that I am p^ist cure, past help, 45 

Fr: Ah luliet I already know thy griofo, 

I heare thou must and nothiug may prorogo it, 

*On Thursday next be married to the Countio. 

lul: Toll me not Frier that thou hearst of it, 

Vnlesse thou tell me how we imiy preuont it 50 

Glue me some sudden ooimsell: els behold 

Twixt my extreames and me, this Hoodie Knife 

Shall, play the Vmpeero, arbitrating that 

■WTiich the Commission of thy yeares and arte 

Could to no issue of true honour bring 56 

Speake not, be bnefe ; for I desire to die, 

If what thou speakst, speake not of remedie 
Fr : Stay Juliet, 1 doo spie a kinde of hope^ 

YVhioh craues as desperate an execution, 

As that is desperate we would preuent. 
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If rather than to mame Countie Paris 
Thou hast the strength or will to slay thy selfe, 

Tis not vnlike that thou wilt vndertake 
A thing like death to chyde away this shame, 

That cjoapst with death it selfe to flye from blame 
And if thou doost, He giue thee remedie. 

Jul Oh bid me leape (rather than mame Paris) 
From off the battlements of yonder tower. 

Or chaine me to some steepie moimtames top, 

Where roaring Beares and sauage Lions are: 

Or shut me nightly in a Chamell-house, 

With reelde shankes, and yeolow chaples sculls • 

Or lay me in tombe with one new dead; 

Things that to heare them namde haue made me tremble ; 
And 1 will doo it without feare or doubt. 

To keep my selfe a faithfuU vnstamd Wife 
To my deere Lord, my deorost Romeo 

Fr\ Hold luliet^ hie thee home, get thee to bed, 

Let not thy Nurse lye with thee in thy Chamber: 

And when thou art alone, ttike thou this Violl, 

And this distilled Liquor dnnke thou off. 

When presently through aU thy veynes shall nm 
A dull and heauie slumber, which shall seaze 
♦Each vitall spirit : for no Pulse shall koepe 
His naturall progresse, but surcease to beate. 

No signe of breath shall tostifie thou liust 
And in this borrowed hkenes of shrunke death. 

Thou shalt remaine full two and fortie houros. 

And when thou art laid in thy Kindi’eds Vault, 

He send in hast to Mantua to thy Lord, 

And he shall come and take thee from thy graue 

lul Pner I goe, be sure thou send for my deare Romeo, 

Exmnt 


Enter olde Capolet, his Wife, Nurse, and 
Semingman, 


Gcupo', Where are you sirra.^' 

Ser • Heere forsooth. 

Capo : Goe, prouide me twentie cunning Cookes, 

Ser : I warrant you Sir, let me alone for that, He knowe 
them by licking their fingers. 

Capoi How canst thou know them so.^ 

Ser Ah Sir, tis an ill Cooke cannot hcke his owne fin- 
gers. 
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SCENE II.] of Romeo <md Juliet. 

Capo Well get you gone. 

Exit Seruinpiian 

But wheres this Head-strong? 

Moth, Shees gone (my Lord) to Fner Lawtmce Coll 10 

To be confest 

Capo : Ah, he may hap to doo some good of hor, 

A headstrong selfewild harlotrie it is. 

Enter luhet. 

Moth\ See here she commeth from Confession, 15 

Capo: How now my Head-strong, where haue you bin 
gadding^ 

Ivl\ Where I haue learned to repent the sin 
Of froward wilfull opposition 

Gainst you and your behests, and am enioynd 20 

By holy Lawrence to fall prostrate here. 

And craue remission of so foule a fact. 

SAa hieelea doione. 

Moth: Why thats well said. 

Capo: Now before God this holy reuerent Frier 
All our whole Citie is much bound vnto. 25 

Goe tell the Countie presently of this, 

For I will haue this knot knit vp to morrow. 

Jul : Nurse, will you go with me to my Closet, 

To sort such things as shall bo requisite 

Against to morrow. 30 

Moth : I preo thee doo, good Nurse goo in with her, 

Helpe her to sort Tyres, Bebato^, Chaines, 

And I will come vnto you presently, 

Nwr: Come sweet hart, shall we goe : 

lul: I pree thee let vs. 35 

Exewnt Nuree and Juliet. 

Moth: Me thinks on Thursday would be time enough. 

Capo: I say 1 will haue this dispatcht to morrow, 

Goe one and oertefio the Count thereof. 

Moth: I pray my Lord, let it be Thursday. 

Capo : I say to morrow while shees in the mood. 

Moth: We shall be short in our prouisioa 


40 
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*Capo Let me alone for that, goe get you m, 

Now before God my heart is passing hght, 

To see her thus conformed to our will Exemit, 

Enter Nvree^ luliet 

Nw Gome, come, what need you anie thing else? 
lull Nothing good Nurse, but leaue me to my seKe 
Por I doo meane to lye alone to night. 

Nur: Well thores a cleane smocke vnder your pillow, 
and so good night. Exit 


Enter Mother, 

Moth: What are you busie, doo you need my helpe/ 
lul: No Madame, I desire to lye alone. 

For I haue manie things to thmke vpon. 

Moth : W^ell then good night, be stiirmg Ivliet^ 

The Oountie will be earlie here to morrow. Eosit 

lul. Farewell, God knowes when wee shall meote a- 
gamc. 

Ah, I doo take a fearful! thing in hand. 

What if this Potion should not worke at all, 

Must I of force be married to the Countief 
This shall forbid it. Knife, lye thou there. 

What if the Fner should giue me this drmke 
To poyson mee, for feare I should disclose 
Our former marriage? Ah, I wrong him much. 

He is a holy and rehgious Man : 

I will not entertaine so bad a thought 
What if I should be stifled in the Toomb.^' 

* Awake an houre before the appointed time 
Ah then I feare I shall be lunaticke, 

And playmg with my dead forefathers bones, 

Dash out my frauticke brames. Me thmkes I see 
My Cosin ^haU weltnng in his bloud, 

Seeking for Romeo . stay Tybalt stay, 

Romeo I come, this doe I dnnke to thee 

She faJs vpon her bed within the Curtaines. 

Enter Nurse with hearbs, Mother. 

Moth: Thats well said Nurse, set all in redines, 

The Couiitie will be heere immediatly. 
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SCENE V.] of Romeo atud Ivliet. 


Enter Oldeman 

Cap : Make hast, make liast, for it ih almost day, 

The Curfewe bell hath rung,t’is foure a clocke, 

Looke to yonr bakt meates good Angelica. 

Xur • Goe get you to bed you cotquoaiie I faith you 
will be sicke anono 

Cap : I warrant thee Nurse I haue ere now watulit all 
night, and haue taken no harmo at all 

Moth • I you haue beeno a mouse hunt in your tiiiie 

Enter Seruingman with Logs S Coales. 

Cap • A lelous hood, a lolous hood How now sin*a ? 
What haue you there ^ 

Ser * Forsooth Logs. 

Cap : Goe, goe choose dryer Will will toll thee whore 
thou shalt fetch them. 

Ser : Nay I warrant let me alone, 1 haue a heado I troo to 
* choose a Log 

Ksit, 

Cap , Well goe thy way, thou shalt be logger head. 
Come, come, make hast call vp your daughter, 

The Countie will be hoere with musicko straight 
Gods me hees come, Nurse call vp my daughter 

Mur . Goo, get you gone. What lanibc, what Ljuly 
birdef fast I warrant What luket'^ well, lot the County take 
you in your bod yoe sloepo for a wooke now, but tho next 
mght, the Countio Paris hath sot vj) his rest thatyou shal rest 
but little. What lambo I say, fast still : what Lady, Louo, 
whatbnde, what luhet ? Gods mo how sound she sleeps ?Nay 
then I see I must wake you indeed Whats hoere, laido on 
your bod, drost in your cloathes iuid down, ah me, alack tho 
day, some Aqua vitao hoe. 

Enter Mother 

Moth\ How now whats tho matter 

Mur Alack the day, sheos dea<l, shoes dead, shoes dead* 

Moth Accurst, vnhappy, miserable time. 

Enter Oldeman, 
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Cap : Come, como, make hast, wheros my daughtoi* % 
Moth: Ah shoos dead, shees dead. 
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The most excellent Tvagedie, [act iv. 

Ga ^ : Stay, let me see, all jjale and wan. 

Acciu*sed time, vnfortunate olde man 

Enter Fryer and Paris 

Par: ^Tiat is the bride ready to goe to Church? 

Cap: Ready to goe, but neuer to returne. 

0 Sonne the night before thy wedding day, 40 

Hath Death lame with thy bnde, flower as f?he is, 

Deflowerd by him, see, where she lyes, 

*Death is my Sonne in Law, to him I giue all that I haue. 

Par: Haue T thought long to see this mornings face, 

And doth it now present such prodegies^ 45 

Accurst, vnhappy, miserable man, 

Rorlorne, forsalcen, destitute I am. 

Borne to the world to bo a slaue m it. 

Dibtrest, remediles, and vnfortunate. 

0 heaueiis, 0 nature, wherefore did you make mo, 50 

To hue so vile, so wretched as I shall. 

Cap: 0 heere she lies that was our hope, our loy, 

And being dead, dead soitow mps vs all. 

All at once cry out and urring their hmde. 

All cry : And all our loy, and all our hope is dead, 

Dead, lost, vndone, absented, wholy fled. 65 

Gap: Cniel, vmust, impartiall destinies, 

Why to this day haue you preseru’d my life? 

To see my hope, my stay, my ioy, my life, 

Depnude of senoe, of life, of all by death, 

Cruell, vmust, imiiarfciall destinies. 60 

Cap: 0 sad fac’d sorrow map of misery, 

Why this sad time haue I desird to soo. 

This day, this vmust, this impartiall day 
Wherein I hop’d to see my comfort full. 

To be depriude by suddaine dostinie. 65 

Moth: 0 woe, alacko, distrest, why should I hue? 

To see this day, this miserable day. 

Alacke the time that euer I was borne, 

To be partaker of this destinie. 

Alacke the day, alacke and welladay. 70 

Fr 0 peace for shame, if not for charity. 

Your daughter hues in peace and happmes. 

And it is vaine to wish it otherwise. 

*Come stioke your Rosemary in this dead coarse, 



SCENE V.] of Romeo amd luliet. 687 

And as the oustome of our Oountij is, 75 

In all her best and sumptuous ornaments, 

Conuay her where her Ancestors he tomb’d, 

Gap: Let it be so, come wofull sorrow mates, 

Let vs together taste this bitter fate. 

Thep all hut the Nurse goe foortk, casting Rosemary on 
her and shuttmg the Cnrt&ns, 

Enter Musitwns 

Nun Put vp, put vp, this is a wofull case Exit 80 

1 I by my troth Mistresse is it, it h^id need be mended 


Ser: Alack alack what shal I doe, come Fidlers play me 
some mery dumpe. 

1. A sir, this IS no time to play. 

Ser You wiU not then? 85 

1. No marry will woe 

Ser Thou will I giue it you, and soundly to 

1 What will you giue vs? 

Ser. The fidlor. He re you, He fa you. He sol you 
1, If you re vs and fa vs, we will note you 90 

Ser I will put vp my Iron dagger, and bciito you with 
my wodden wit Gome on Simon found Pot, Ho ^losc you, 

1. Lets hcare 

Ser: When griping gnefe the heart dotli wound. 

And dolefull dumps the mmde oppresso ; 95 

Then musique with her siluer sound, 

Why siluer sound? Why siluer sounds 

1. I thinke because musicke hath a sweet sound. 

Ser: Pretie, what say you Mathew minikino? 

*2. I thinke because Musitions sound for siluer. 100 

Ser: Prottie too: come, what say you? 

3. I say nothing. 

Ser * I thinke so, Ilo speak for you because you are the 
Singer. I saye Siluer sound, because such Followes as you 
haue sildome Golde for sounding Farewell Fidlors, faro- 105 

well Emt 

1. Farewell and be hangd : come lets goe Exemt. 

Enter Romeo [Act v. So. i.] 

RiOm: If I may trust the flattering Eye of Sleepe, 
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My Dreame presagde some good euent to come, 

My bosome Lord sits chearfull iii liis throne, 

And I am comforted with pleasing dreames. 

Me thought I was this night alreadie dead : 

(Strange dreames that giiie a dead man leaue to thinke) 
And that my Ladie luliet came to me, 

And bi'eathd such hfe with kisses in my hps, 

That I reuiude and was an Emperour 

Enter Balthamr hia man hooted. 

bfewes from VeronoL How now Balthaear^ 

How doth my Ladie ? Is my Father well f 
How fares my Juliet ? that I aske againe . 

If she be well, then nothing can be lU 

Balt Then nothmg can be ill, for she is well, 

Her bodie sleepes m CapeU Monument, 

And her immortall parts mth Angels dwell. 

P*irdon me Sir, that am the Messenger of such bad tidings. 

Bxim • Is it euen so then I defie my Starres. 

*Goe get me mcke and paper, byre post horse, 

T will not stay in Mantua to night 

Balt' Pardon me Sir, I will not leaue you thus. 

Your lookes are dangerous and full of fearc • 

1 dare not, nor 1 will not leaue you yet. 

B,om: Doo as I bid thee, get me mcke and paper, 
And byre those horse* stay not 1 say. 

Easvt BidtJhOisar 

Well luliet^ I will lye with thee to night. 

Lets see for meanes As I doo remember 
Here dwells a Potheoane whom oft I noted 
As I past by, whose needie shop is stiiflft 
With beggerly accounts of emptio boxes: 

And in the same an Aligarta hangs, 

Olde endes of packthred, and cakes of Roses, 

Are thinly strewed to make vp a show. 

Him «is I noted, thus with my selfo I thought: 

And if a man should need a poyson now, 

(Whose present sale is death m Mantua) 

Here he might buy it. This thought of mine 
Did but forerunne my need, and here about ho dwels. 
Being Holiday the Beggers shop is shut 
What ho Apothecane, come forth I say. 
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of Romeo aoid luliet. 

Enter Apothecarie. 
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Apo Who calls, what would you sir? 
i2om* Heeres twentie duckates, 

Giue me a dram of some such speeding geere, 

As will dispatch the weane takers life, 

As suddenly as powder being herd 
From forth a Cannons mouth 

Apo, Such drugs 1 haue I must of force confesse, 

But yet the law is death to those that sell them. 

^Roni Art thou so bare and full of pouortie, 

And doost thou feare to violate the Law? 

The Law is not thy frend, nor the Lawes frend, 

And therefore make no conscience of the law* 

Vpon thy hacke hangs ragged Miserie, 

And stai’ued Famine dwelleth in thy chcekes. 

Apo My pouertio but not my will consents. 

Rom, I pay thy pouertio, but not thy will 
Apo Hold take you this, and put it in anio liquid thing 
you will, and it will some had you the Hues of twenty men, 
Rom Hold, take this gold, worse poyson to mens soules 
Than this which thou hast giuen me. Goo hye thee hence, 
Goo buy the cloathes, and got thee into flesh. 

Come cordiall and not poyson, goo with nieo 

To luUeU Qraue. for there must I vse thee. Exeunt. 

Enter Ener John 

John What Frier Laurence, Brother, ho/ 

Lattr This same should be the voyco of Fner lohn, 
What nowes from Marvtua, what will Romeo come? 

\ohn . Going to seeke a birofoote Brother out. 

One of our order to associate meo, 

Hero m this Cittio visiting the sick. 

Whereas the infectious pestilence roniamd : 

And being by the Searchers of the Towne 
Found and exarmnde, we were both shut vp. 

Laurx Who bare my letters then to Romeo t 
lohn, I haue them still, and hero they are, 

Laurx Now by my holy Order, 

The letters were not nice, but of great weight. 

Goe get thee hence, and get mo presently 
*A spade and mattocke. 

John: Well I will presently go fetch thee them. Exit, 
VOL, IX 
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[act V. 


Hie most excellent Tragedie, 

Laur: Now must I to the Monument alone, 

Least that the Ladie should before I come 
Be wakde from sleepe. I will hye 

To free her from that Tombe of misene Exit 

Enter Countie Paris and his Page 'idth Jloicers 
and sweete water, 

Pat: Put out the torch, and lye thee all along 
Vnder this Ew-tree, keeping thine eare close to the Iiollow 
ground. 

And if thou heare one tread within this Churchyard, 
Staaght glue me notice. 

Boy I will my Lord, 

Paris strewes the Tomb with Jhwers, 

Par* Sweete Flower, with flowers I sti-ew thy Bndale 
bed: 

Sweete Tombe that in thy circuite dost containo, 

The perfect modell of etemitie 

Faire Itdiet that with Angells dost remaine, 

Accept this latest fauour at my hands, 

That huiug honourd thee, and being dead 
With fiinerall praises doo adome thy Tombe 
Boy whistles and calls My Lord. 

Enter Romeo and Balthasar, with a torch, a 
a mattoche, and a crow of yron, 

^Par : The boy giues warning, something doth approach. 
What cursed foote wanders this was to night, 

To stay my obseqmes and true loues rites ^ 

What with a torch, muffle me night a while 

Rom* Glue mee this mattocke, and this wrentching 1- 
ron. 

And take these letters, early in the morning, 

See thou dehuer them to my Lord and Father. 

So get thee gone and trouble me no more. 

Why I descend into this bed of death, 

Is partly to behold my Ladies face, 

But chiefly to take from her dead finger, 

A precious ring which 1 must vse 
In deare imployment: but if thou wilt stay, 

Further to prie in what I vndertake, 

By heauen He teare thee loynt by ioynt, 

And stiwe thys hungry churchyard with thy lims. 
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SCENE ni.] of Romeo and, Juliet. 

The time and my intents are sauage, wilde 
Bait: "Well, He be gone and not trouble you 
Rom, So shalt thou win my fauour, take thou this, 

Commend me to my Father, farwell good fellow. 

Balt' Yet for all this will I not part from hence. 35 

l\jyineo opens the tomhe 

'Bom Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death, 

Qorde with the dearest morsell of the earth. 

Thus I enforce thy rotten lawes to ope 

Par: This is that banisht haughtie MomUague, 

That murderd my loues cosen, I will apprehend him 40 

Stop thy vnhallowed toyle vile Mountague, 

Can vengeance be ptu*sued further then death? 

1 doe attach thee as a fellon heere. 

The Law oondernnes thee, therefore thou must dye, 

Bom. I must indeed, and therefore came I hither, 4«5 

Good youth be gone, tempt not a desperate man 
*Heape not another sinne vpon my head 
By sheding of thy bloud, I doe protest 
I loue thee better then I loue my selfe: 

For I come hyther armdc against my selfe, 50 

Par, I doe defie thy coniurations 
And doe attach thee as a fellon heero. 

Rowi ; What dost thou tempt me, then bane at thee boy. 

They fight. 

Boy\ 0 Lord they fight, I will goe call the watch. 

Par: Ah I am slaine, if thou be mercifull 55 

Open the tombe, lay me with Puliet. 

Botn • Yfaith I will, let me peruse this face, 

Jferc?itzds kinsman, noble County Paris/ 

What said my man, when my betossed soule 

Did not regard him as we past a long. 60 

Did he not say Paris should haue mariod 
lulietf eythor he said so, or I dreamd it so. 

But I will satisfie thy last request, 

For thou hast prisd thy loue abouo thy life. 

Death lye thou there, by a dead man interd, 65 

How oft haue many at the houre of death 
Beene bhth and pleasant? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death But how may I 
Call this a hghtning. Ah deare luUet.^ 
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How well thy beauty doth become this graue? 

0 I beleeue that vnsubstanciall death, 

Is amorous, and doth court my loue. 

Therefore will I, 0 heere, O euer heere, 

Set vp my euerlasting rest 

With wormes, that are thy chambermayds. 

Come desperate Pilot now at once runne on 
The dashing rockes thy sea-sicke weary barge, 

Heers to my loue. 0 true Apothecary 

Thy drugs are swift thus with a kisso I dye. Falls, 

'^Enter Fryer with a Lanthome 

How oft to night haue these my aged feete 
Stumbled at graues as I did passe along. 

Whose there ^ 

Man, A freud and one that knowes you well 
Fr: WTio is it that consorts so late the dead, 

What hght IS yon? if I bo not deceiued, 

Me thinkes it bumes in Carpels monument^ 

Man It doth so holy Sir, and there is one 
That loues you dearely. 

Pr. Who is it? 

Man . Romeo 

Pr’ How long hath he beene there? 

Man . Pull halfe an houre and more 
Pr: Goe with me thether, 

Man: I dare not sir, he knowes not I am heere 
On pame of death he chargde mo to bo gone, 

And not for to disturbe him in his enterprise. 

Pr: Then must I goo* my mindo presageth ill 

Fryer stoops and lookes on the blood and weapons. 

What bloud is this that staines the entrance 
Of this marble stony monument? 

What meanes these maisterles and goory weapons? 

Ah me I doubt, whose heore ? what 'Romeo dead ? 

Who and Paris too? what vnluckie houre 
Is accessary to so foule a sinne? 

IuUh rises. 

The Lady sturros 

*2Ah comfortable Pryei*. 

3 Here again the stage direction is onutted, tut ’ is the 
catchword of the previous page. 
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SCENE in.] of Borneo and luliet. 

I doe remember well where 1 should be, 

And what we talkt of: but yet I cannot see 
Him for whose sake I vndertooke this hazard. 

Fr . Lady come foorth, I heare some noise at hand, 

We shall be taken, Paris he is slaine, 110 

And Romeo dead . and if we heere be tane 
We shall be thought to be as accessane. 

I will prouide for you m some close Nunery. 

lul . Ah leaue me, leaue me, I will not from hence. 

Fr: I heare some noise, I dare not stay, come, come 115 

lul: Goe get thee gone 
Whats heere a cup closde m my loners hands? 

Ah churle dnnke all, and leaue no drop for me. 

Fnter watch. 

Watch : This way, this way. 

lul: I, noise? then must 1 be resolute. 120 

0 happy dagger thou shalt end my feare, 

Best in my bosome, thus 1 come to thee. 

She stabs herselfe and falles. 

Enter watch. 

Cap: Come looke about, what weapons haue we heere? 

See frends where luliet two daios buried, 

Kew bleeding wounded, search and see who’s nearc. 125 

Attach and bring them to vs presently. 

ErUer one with the "Pryer 

1. Captaine heers a Fryer with tooles about him, 

Fitte to ope a tombe. 

Cap ; A great suspition, keep him safe. 

*Enter me with Romets Mcm^ 

1. Heeres Romeos Man. 130 

Capt: Keepe him to be examinde. 

Enter Prince with others* 

Pnn: What early mischiefe calls vs vi> so’soone. 

Cc^t: 0 noble Prince, see here 
Where Juliet that hath lyen intoombd two dayes, 

Warme and fresh bleeding, Romeo and Coimtie Paris 135 

Likewise newly slaine 

Prin: Search seeke about to finde the murderers. 
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Enter oJde Capolet and Ms ^Ylfe, 

Cofo: What rumor’s this that is so earl 7 vp? 

Moth: The people in the streetes one Romeo^ 

And some on luliet as if they alone 140 

Had been the csause of such a mutime. 

Capo • See Wife, this dagger hath mistooke . 

For (loe) the backe is emptie of yong Mountague 
And it is sheathed in our Daughters breast. 

Enter oLde Monta^m, 

Prin* Come Mowrdagwe^ for thou art early vp, 145 

To see thy Sonne and Heire more early downe 

M<mnt: Dread Souereigne, my Wife is dead to mght, 

And yong Benuolw is deceased too : 

What further mischiefe can there yet be founds 

Prin: First come and see, then speake. 150 

Mount 0 thou vntaught, what manners is in this 
To presse before thy Father to a graue. 

Prin: Come scale your mouthes of outrage for a while, 

And let vs sedke to fmde the Authors out 

Of such a hainous and seld seene mischaunce. 155 

Brmg forth the parties in suspition. 

Fr’ 1 am the greatest able to doo least. 

Most worthie Prince, heare mo but speake the truth. 

*And lie informe you how these things fell out. 

Juliet here slaine was mamed to that Romeo^ 160 

Without her Fathers or her Mothers grant 
The Nurse was pnuie to the marriage. 

The balefull day of this vnhappie marriage, 

Was Tybalts doomesday : for which "Borneo 

Was banished from hence to Mantua, 165 

He gone, her Father sought by foule constraint 
To marrie her to Pans : But her Soule 
(Loathing a second Contract) did refuse 
To giue consent ; and therefore did she vrge mo 
Either to finde a meanes she might auoyd 170 

What so her Father sought to force her too 
Or els all desperatdy she threatued 
Euen in my presence to dispatch her selfe. 

Then did I giue her, (tutord by mine arte) 

A potion that should make her seeme as dead: 

And told her that I would with all post speed 
Send hence to Mantua for her Borneo^ 
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SCENE III.] of Romeo omd Ivliet. 

That he might come and take her from the Toombe. 

But he that had my Letters (Fner John) 

Seeking a Brother to associate him, 180 

Whereas the sicke infection remaind, 

VYas stayed by the Searchers of the Towne 
But 'Romeo vnderstandmg by his man, 

That luliet was deceasde, retumde in ^lost 

Vnto Verona for to see his loue. 186 

What after happened touching Faria death, 

Or Romeoa is to me vnknowne at all. 

But when I camo to take the Lady hence, 

I found them dead, and she awakt from sleep . 

Whom faine I would haue taken jfrom the tombe, 190 

Which she refused seeing Romeo dead 
Anone I heard the watch and then I fled, 

What afterhappened I am ignorant of. 

And if in this ought haue miscaried. 

*By me, or by my meanes let my old hfe 196 

Be sacrificd some houre before his time. 

To the most stnokest rigor of the Law. 

Fry YVe still haue knowne thee for a holy man, 

Whores Romeos man, what can he say m this^ 

Faith : 1 brought my maister word that shee was dead, 200 

And then ho poasted straight from Mantua, 

Vnto this Toombe. These Letters he deliuered me, 

Cjhargiug mo early giuo them to his Father. 

Frin . Lets see the Letters, I wdl road them oucr. 

Whore is the Ooimtios Boy that calld tho Watch 206 

Boy: I brought my Master vnto Juliets graue. 

But one approoclung, straight I calld my Master. 

At last they fought, I ran to call the VVatch. 

And this IS all that I can say or know. 

Pnn : Those letters doe make good the Fryers wordes, 210 

Come Capolet, and come oldo Mountagewe. 

Where are those enemies? soe what hate hath done, 

Cayi: Como brother Mountague giue me thy hand, 

There is my daughters dowry : for now no more 
Can T bostowo on her, thats all I haue 216 

3[oun : But I will giue them more, I will erect 
Her statuo of pure golde . 

That while Verona by that name is knowne 
Tliore shall no statue of such price be set, 

As that of Romeoa loued luliet 220 

Cap: As rich shall Romeo by his Lady he, 

Poore Sacrifices to our Enmitie, 
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Prin ; A gloomie peace this day doth with it bring. 

Come, let vs hence, 

To haue more talke of these sad things. 225 t 

Some shall be pardoned and some punished : 

For nere was heard a Stone of more woe, 

Than this of Juliet and her Eowieo. 
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1. QTand : who is that? 

2. MTisI. 

1. 0 you como most carefully vpon your watch, 

2. And if you mcjete Marcellns and Horatio^ 

The partners of my watch, bid them make haste 5 

1, I will * See who goes there. 

Enter Horatio aiid MourcelluB 
Nor. Fnends to this ground. 

Mar, And leegemen to the Dane, 

0 farewell honest souldier, who hath releoued you? 

1. Bamardo hath my place, giue you good nighi 10 

Mar, Holla, Barnardo, 

2. Say, is Ilorath there? 

7/or. A peoce of him. 

2. Welcome Horatio, welcome good Marcelhis, 

Mar, What hath this thing appear’d againe to night 15 

2, I haue scene nothing. 

Mar, Horatio sayos tis but our fantasie, 

And wil not lot bcliefo take hold of him, 

Touching this dreaded sight twice seene by vs, 

♦Therefore I haue intreatod him a long with vs 20 

To watch the minutes of this night 
That if againe this apparition come, 

Ho may approouo our eyos,and speake to it, 

Hor, Tut, twill not appeare. 

2. Sit downe I pray, and let vs once againe 
Assailo your cares that are so fortified, 

What wc haue two nights seena 
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Hot. Wei, sit we downe,and let vs heare Bernardo speake [Sc i.] 
of this. 

% Last night of al,when yonder starre that*s west- 30 

ward from the pole, had made his course to 
Illumine that part of heauen. Where now it humes, 

The bell then towhng one. 

Enter Ghost. 

Mar. Breaks off your talke, see where it comes againe 
2 In the same figure like the King that’s dead, 35 

Mar, Thou art a schoUer, speake to it YLoratio 
2. Lookes it not like the king? 

Mor, Most like, it horrors mee with feare and wonder. 

2. It would be spoke to. 

Mar, Question it Horatio 40 

Eor, What art thou that thus vsurps the state, in 
Which the Maiestie of buned Denmarhe did sometimes 
Walke?By heauen I charge thee speake. 

Mar. It is offended. exit Ghost. 

2. See, it stalkes away. 45 

Eor. Stay, speake, speake, by heauen I charge thee 
speake. 

Mar. Tis gone and makes no answer. 

2 How now Hora<fo,you tremble and looks pale, 

Is not this something more than fantasie ? 50 

What thinke you on’t? 

Eor. Afore my God, I might not this beleeue, without 
the sensible and true auouch of my owne eyes. 

*ifar. Is it not like the King? 

Eor. As thou art to thy selfe, 55 

Such was the very armor he had on. 

When he the ambitious Norway combated. 

So frownd he once,when m an angry parle 
He smot the sleaded poUax on the yce, 

Tis strange. CO 

Mar, Thus twice before, and iump at this dead bower, 

With Marshall stalke he passed through our watch. 

Eor In what particular to worke, I know not, 

But in the thought and scope of my opinion, 

This bodes some strange eruption to the state. 65 

Mar, Qood,now sit downe, and teU me he that knowes 
Why this same strikt and most obseruant watch, 

So nightly toyles the subiect of the land. 

And why such dayly cost of brazen Cannon 
And forraine marte, for implements of warre, 
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SCENE I.] Prince of Denmarhe. 

Why such impresso of ship-wntes, whose sore taske 
Does not dimde the Sunday from the weeko • 

What might be toward that this sweaty march 
Doth make the night ioynt labourer with the day, 

Who is’t that can informe me'? 76 

Hot, Mary that can I, at least the whisper goes so, 

Our late King, who as you know was by Forteu- 
Brasse of Norway^ 

Thereto iinckt on by a most emulous cause, dai*ed to 

The combate, in which our valiant 80 

For so this side of our knowne ivorld esteemed him, 

Did slay this Fortenbrasse, 

Who by a seale compact well ratified,by law 
And heraldne, did forfeit with his life all those 

His lands which he stoode soazed of by the conqueror, 85 

Against the which a moity competent. 

Was gaged by our King : 

Now sir, yong Fortenbrasse, 

Of inapproued mettle hot and full, 

*Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there, 90 

Sharkt vp a sight of lawlcsse Besolutes 
For food and diet to some enterprise, 

That hath a stomacke m’t . and this (I take it) is the 
Chiefo head and ground of this our watch. 

Enter the Ghost, 

But loe,behold, see where it comes againo, 96 

lie orosse it, though it blast mo. stay illusion, 

If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may doe ease to thee, and grace to moe, 

Speako to mee. 

If thou art pnuy to thy countnes fate, 100 

Which happly foreknowing may preuent, 0 speake to me, 

Or if thou hast extorted in thy hfe, 

Or hoorded treasure m the wombe of earth, 

For which they say you Spintes oft walke in death, speako 
to mo, stay and speake, speake,stoppe it Maarcdlus, 106 

2, Tis heere easiA Ghost, 

Hor. Tis heere 

Marc, Tis gone, 0 we doe it wrong, being ho inaiesti- 
oall, to offer it the shew of violence, 

For it is as the ayre invelmorable, 110 

And our vaine blowes malitious mockery, 

9. It was about to speake when the Cocke crew. 

Hor. And then it faded like a guilty thing, 

Vpon a fearefull summons. I hauo heard 
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The Cocke, that is the trumpet to the morning, 

Doth with his earely and shnll crowing throate, 

Awake the god of day, and at his sound. 

Whether in earth or ajTe, in sea or fire. 

The strauagant and emng spinte hies 
To his confines, and of the trueth hcereof 
This present obiect made probation. 

Marc It faded on the crowing of the Cocke, 

Some say, that euer gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Sauiours birth is celebrated, 

♦The bird of dawmng singeth all night long, 

And then they say, no spinte dare walke abroade, 

The mghts are wholesome, then no planet fnkes, 

No Fame takes, nor Witch hath powre to charme, 

So gratious,and so hallowed is that time. 

Hot. So haue I heard, and doe m parte beleeue it . 
But SCO the Sunne in russet mantle clad, 

Walkes ore the deaw of yon hie moimtaine top, 

Breaks we our watch vp, and by my admse. 

Let vs impart what wee haue seene to night 
Vnto yong Hamkt: for vpon my life 
This Spinte dumbe to vs will speake to him : 

Do you consent,wee shall acquaint him with it, 

As needefull m our loue, fitting our duetie? 

Marc, Lets doo’t I pray, and I this morning know, 
Where we shall finde him most conueniently. 

Enter King, Qy,eene, 'E.amlet, Learies, Coramhis, 
and the two Amhasaadors, with Attendants, 

King Lordes,we here haue wnt to Fortenhrasse, 
Nephew to oldo Norway, who impudent 
And bed-nd, scarcely heares of this his 
Nephews purpose ; and Wee heere dispatch 
Yong good Ccrmlia, and you Volt&mar 
For bearers of these greetmgs to olde 
Norway, giuing to you no further personall power 
To businesse with the King, 

Then those related articles do shew : 

Farewell,and let your haste commend your dutie. 

Gmt, In this and all things will wee shew our dutie. 

King, Wee doubt nothing, hartily farewel: 

And now Leartes what’s the newes with you? 
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SCENE n.] Prince of Denma/rke. 

You jsaid you had a sufce what I’st Leartes^ 

Lea: My gratious Lord, your fauorable licence, 

Now that the funerall ntes are all performed, 

*I may haue leaue to go againe to France^ 

For though the fauour of your grace might stay mee, 

Yet somethmg is there whispers in my hart, 

'W^ich makes my minde and spirits bend all for France 
King Haue you your fathers leaue, ^ 

Got, He hath, my lord, wrung from me a forced graunt, 
And 1 beseech you grant your Highnesse leaue. 

Ki\f^ With all our heart, Learies fare thee well. 

Lear I in all loue and dutio take my leaue. 

King And now xmneely Sonne Hamlet ^ Exit 

What meanes these sad and melancholy moodes? 

For your intent going to Wittenberg^ 

Wee hold it most vnmeet and vnconuenient. 

Being the loy and halfe heart of your mother. 

Therefore let mee intreat you stay in Court, 

All Iknrnarhes hope our coosin and dearest Sonne. 

Ham, My lord, ti’s not the sable sute I weare ; 

No nor the teares that stiU stand in my eyes. 

Nor the distracted hamour in the visage, 

Nor all together mixt with outwai’d semblance, 

Ts equall to the sorrow of my heart, 

Him haue I lost I must of force foi-goo, 

These but the ornaments and sutes of woe. 

King This shewos a louing care in you, Sonne Hamlet, 
But you must thinke your father lost a father, 

That father dead, lost his, and so shalbo vntill the 
Generali ending. Therefore cease laments, 

It IS a fault gainst heauon, fault gainst the dead, 

A fault gainst nature, and m reasons 
Common course most certaiue, 

None liuos on earth, but hoe is boi*no to die 

(ivA, Let not thy mother loose her praiers 'Camlet, 

Stay hero with vs, go not to Wittenberg 

Ham, I shall in all my best obay you madam. 

King Si>oke like a kindo and a most lomng Sonne, 

And there^s no health the King shall drinke to day, 

*But the great Canon to the clowdos shall tell 
The rowse the King shall drinko vnto Prince Hamlet 
Exewnt all hvst Hamlet, 

Ham, 0 that this too muoh grieu’d and sallied flesh 
Would melt to nothing, or that the vniuorsall 
Globe of heauen would turne al to a Chaos ! 
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0 Gk)d within two moneths ; no not two : maned, 

Mine vncle 0 let me not thinke of it, 

My fathers brother: but no more hke 
My father, then I to Hercvles, 

Within two months, ere yet the salt of most 
Vnnghteous teates had left their flushing 
In her galled eyes she married, 0 God, a beast 
Deuoyd of reason would not haue made 
Such speede Frailtie, thy name is Woman, 

Why she would hang on him, as if mcrease 
Of appetite had growne by what it looked on. 

0 wicked wicked speede, to make such 
Dexteritie to incestuous sheetes. 

Ere yet the shooes were olde. 

The which she followed my dead fathers corse 
Like Nyohe^ all teares : mamed, well it is not, 

Nor it cannot come to good: 

But breake my heart, for I must holde my tongue. 

Enter Horatio avd Marcellus. 

Hor Health to your Lordship. 

Ham, I am very glad to see you, (Horatio) or I much 
forget my selfe 

Hor, The same my Lord, and your poor seruant euer. 
Ham 0 my good friend, I change that name with you; 
but what make you from 'Wutmherg 'B.oratio? 

Ma/rceUus, 

Marc, My good Lord. 

Ham, I am very glad to see you, good euen sirs 
But what IS your affaire in EUenoure? 

Weele teach you to dnnke deepe ere you depart. 

^Hor A trowant dispo&ition,my good Lord 
Ham. Nor shall you make mee truster 
Of your owne report against your selfe : 

Sir, I know you are no trowant: 

But what IS your affaire in EUe/no^mf 

Hot, My good Lord, I camo to see your fathers funerall. 
Ham. 0 I pre thee do not mocke mee fellow studient, 

1 thinke it was to see my mothers wedding. 

Hor. Indeede my Lord, it followed hard vpon. 

Ham Thnft, thrift, Horaftb, the funerall bak’t meates 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

Would I had met my deerest foe in heauen 
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SCENE II.] Pl'ince of Denmarhe. 

Ere euei* I liaxi scene that day Horatio •, 

0 my fathei, my fathei, me thinks I see iny fathoi, 

Ho7 Whole my Lord^ 

Ham Why, in my mindes eye 

Hot 1 baw him once, he was a gallant Kmg 

Ham He was a man, take him foi all in all, 

1 shall not looke \i>on his like againe 

Tlor My Loid, I thinke T saw him yesternight, 

Ham Saw, who? 

Ho^ My Lord, the King youi fathei 
Ham Ha, ha, the King my fathei kt you 
ITm Ooason your admiration for a while 
With an attentiue oaie, till I may dcliuer, 

A^'pon the -viitnesse of those Gentlemen 
This wonder to you 

Ham For Gods lone lot me heare it 
Hot Two nights together had those Gentlemen, 
MarceUn^ and Berm n do ^ on their watch, 

In the dead vast and middle of the night 

Becno thus incounteicd by a figure like your fathei, 

Armed to poynt, c\actly Gapapea 

Appeoios betoio them tlmse, ho walkos 

Jicfoio their veako and fciie opiuessed eies 

Within hiH tronohioiis length, 

* While they distilled iilniost to golly 
With the act of foaic stands duinhe, 

Ajid spctike not to him this to inoc 
In droinlfull socresio im^iart they did 
And T 'With them the thud night kept the watch, 

Where as they had doliuerod forme of the thing 
Euh part imulc tiuo and good, 

The ApiMUition comes I know your father, 

Those handes aie not moio like 
Ham Tw veiy strange 
Hot. As T do hue, my honoid loid, tis tiue, 

And woo did tlunko it light done, 

Jn our diitio to lot you know it 
Ham "Wlitie w is this^ 

Mar Aly IjOid,vpoii the pLitfoniie whcie wo watched 
Ham Did you not si)e«ikc to it'' 

Hot Afy LokI wo did, but answuo made it none, 

Yet once ino thought it was aliout to speake, 

And lifti^l \p his he,id to motion, 

Like as ho would sjiGake, hut oticu then 
Tlio morning cotke ciow lowd, and in all haste, 
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It shrunoke m hawte away, and vanished 
Our sight 

Ham Indeed, indeed sur*, hut this troubles mo 
Hold you the watch to night^ 

All We do my Lord 
Ham Armed say yeP 
All Armed my good Lord 
Ham From top to toe? 

All My good Lord, from, head to footo 
Ham Why then saw you not his face? 

Hor. 0 yes my Lord, ho wore his beuer vp. 

Ham How look’t he, frownmgly? 

Hor. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red? 

Hor Nay, vene pal 

*Ham And fixt his eics \pon you 

Hor Most constantly 

Ham I would I had boeno there. 

Hor It would a much amazed you. 

Ham. Ye<i very like, very liko,staid it long' 

Hor. While one with moderate paco 
Might toU a hundred. 

0 longer, longer. 

Ham His board was grisleld, no. 

Hor. It was as I haue scene it in his life, 

A sable siluer 

Ha7n. I wil watch to night, perchance t^wil walke againe. 

Hor. I warrant it will 

Hun. If it assume my noble fathers person, 

He speake to it, if holl it selfe should gape, 

And bid mo hold ray ixiace, Gentlemen, 

If you haue hither cousealed this sight, 

Let it bo teniblo in your silence still, 

And whatsoeuer else shall chanco to night, 

Giue it an vndorstanding,but no tongue, 

I will requit your loues,so fare you well, 

Vpon tho platforme, twixt eleuou and tw’elue, 

Ho visit you. 

All. Our duties to your honor. exeunt. 

Ham. 0 your loues,your louos, as mine to you, 

Farewell, my fathers spirit m Armes, 

Well, all’s not well I doubt some foule play, 

Would the night were come. 

Till then, sit still my soule, foule deeds will rise 

Though all the world orewhelme them to mens eies Emt. 
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SCENE III.] Prince of Denmarhe. 

Enter Leartee «xnd Ofelia. 

Leart My necessaries ai'e inbarkt, I must aboord, 

But ere I part, marke what I say to thoo 
I see Pnnce Hamlet makes a shew of loue 
Bewai'e Oj-elia, do not trust his vowes, 

Perhaps he loues you now, and now his tongue, 

*Speakes from his heart, but yet tfiko heed my sister, 
The Chariest maide is prodig«T.ll enough, 

If she \mmasko hir beautie to the Moono 
Vei*tue it selfe scapes not calumnious thoughts, 

Behou’t therefore keejie a loofo 

Lest that he tnp thy honor and thy fame 

OfeL Brother, to this I Lane lent attentiue eai*o, 

And doubt not but to keei>e iny honour firiue, 

But my deere brother, do not you 
Like to a cunning Sophister, 

Teach me the path and ready way to licauen, 

While you forgetting what is said to me, 

Your selfe, hke to a carelesse hbertme 
Both giue his heart, his ai>petito at ful, 

And little recks how that his honour dies 

Lewr No, foaro it not my deere Ofelia^ 

3101*0 comes my father, occasion suulos vpon a second leauo 
Enter Corambis 

Cor Tet hero Leartea"^ aboord, aboord,f()r shrimo, 

The winde sits in the shoulder of your saile. 

And you arc staid for, there my blessing with thee 
And those few precepts in thy memory. 

“ Be tliou f imiliar, but by no meanes vulgare ; 

“Those friends thou hast, and their adoptions tried, 
“Oraplo them to thee with a hoopc of steele, 

“But do not dull the palme with ontertaino, 

“Of ouory now vnfleg’d courage, 

“Beware of outrance into a quarrell;but being in, 

“Bcjii’c it that the opposed may liewaro of thee, 

“Costly tliy apparrell, as thy puree can buy, 

“ But not oxiircst in fasluon, 

“Eor the apparcll oft proclaimes the man 

And they of Franee of the chiefo rancko and stition 

Am of a most select and generall chicfe iii that : 

“This abouc all, to thy owno selfe bo tnie, 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

*Thou canst not then bo false to any one, 

Earewel, my blessing with thoo. 

Lear, I humbly take my leaue, farewell OfeliUj 
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And remember well what I hauo said to you. ea.it 
Ofel It IS already lock’t within my hart, 

And you your selfe shall keepe the key of it 
Cor What I’&t Ofelia he hath saide to you^ 

Ofel. Somthmg touching the pnnce Hamlet 
Cor Mary wel thought on, ths giuen me to vnderstand, 
That you haue bin too prodigall of ^our maiden presence 
Tnto Prince Hamlet, if it he so, 

As so tis giuen to mee, and that in waie of caution 
I must tell youj you do not vnderstand jour selfe 
So well as befits my honor, and your credite. 

Ofel, My lord, he hath made many tenders of his loue 
to me 

Cor, Tenders, I, I, tenders you may call them. 

Ofel And withall,such earnest vowes 
Cor Springes to catch woodcocks, 

AVhat, do not I know when the blood doth buine, 

How prodigall the tongue lends the heait vowes, 

In bnefc, be moie scanter of your maiden presence, 

Or tendiiiig thus you’l tender mee a foole 
Ofel I shall obay my lord m all I may 
Cor, Ofelva^ leceiue none of his letters, 

‘‘For loners hues are snares to intrap the heart; 

“Eefuso his tokens, both of thorn aie keyes 
To vnlocko Chastitio vnto Desire • 

Oome in Ofelxa^ such men often prone, 

“ Great in their wordes, but httle in Hieir lone 
(^d, I will my lord eteuat. 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio,a/iJ Maicollus. 

Ham, The ayre bites shrewd , it is an eager and 
An nipping winde, what houre I’st? 

Hot I think it lacks of twelue, ^onnd TrtmpeU 
Mar, No, ths strucko. 

* Hor, Indeed I heaixi it not, what doth this mean my lord ? 
Ham, 0 the king doth wake to night, & takes his rowso, 
Koei)o wassel,and the swaggering vp-spnng roolcs. 

And as he dreames, his draughts of romsh downo. 

The kettle, drumme, and trumpet, thus In ay out, 

The tnumphes of his pledge. 

Hor, Is it a customo hero? 

Ham, I maryi’st and though I am 
Natiue hero, and to the manor boi*no. 

It IS a custorae, more honourd in the bieach, 

Tlion in tlie o})seruance. 
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SCENE IV.] Prince of Denmarhe. 

'Baxter the Ghost, 

Hor, Looke my Lord, it comes 

Ham, Angels and Ministers of grace defend vs, 

Be thou a spinte of health, or goblm damn’d, 

Bring with thee ayres from heanen, or blasts from hell 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou commest in such questionable shape, 

That I will speake to thee. 

He call thee Hamte% Kmg, Father, Royall Dane, 

0 answore mee, let mee not burst in ignorance. 

But say why thy canomzd bones hearsed in death 
Hauo burst their ceremonies .why thy Sepulcher, 

In which wee saw thee quietly interr’d. 

Hath burst his ponderous and marble lawes, 

To cast thee vp againe* what may this meane. 

That thou, dead corse, agame in compleate steele, 

Reuissets thus the glimses of the Moone, 

Making night hideous, and we fooles of nature. 

So homdely to shake our disposition, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our Soules'^ 
Say,speake,wherefore,what may this meane? 

Eor, It beckons you, as though it had something 
To impart to you alone. 

Mar. Looke with what courteous action 
It wanes you to a more reinoued ground, 

*But do not go with it. 

Hor, Ho, by no moanes my Lord 
JEfavi, It will not s|>04ike, then will I follow it 
Hor. What if it tempt you toward the flood my Loid 
That heckles ore lus baoe,into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrible shape, 

Which might depnue your soueraigntie of reason, 

And dnue you mto madnosse: thinke of it. 

Ham. Still am I called, go on,ile follow thee 
Hor. My Lord,you shall not go. 

Ham. ‘\^y what should be the feare? 

1 do not set my life at a pinnes fee, 

And for my soule,what can it do to that? 

Being a thing immortall, hko it selfe, 

Oo on, ile follow thee. 

Mar. My Lord be rulde, you shall not goe 
Ham My fate ones out, and makes each ]>ety Artiiie 
As hardy as the Nomeon Lyons nenie, 

Still am I caJd, vnhand me gentlemen, 

By heaucn ile make a ghost of him that lets me, 
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710 The Tragedie of Hamlet 

Away I say, go on, lie follow thee 

Sot He waxeth desperate with imagination 
Mai Something is rotten in the state of Denmaih 
Hot Haue afbei , to what issue will this sort? 

Mar Lets follow, tis not fit thus to obey him e\if 

Biiter Ghost and Samlet [Act i Sc v] 

Sam He go no farther, whither wilt thou leacle me? 66 

Ghost ^laike me 
Sam. I will 

Ghost I am thy fathers spnit, doouid foi a time 
To walke the night, and all the day 

Confinde m flaming fiie, 70 

Till the foule cnmes done in my dayes of Nature 
Arepurged and burnt away 
Sam Alas poore Ghost 
Ghost Nay pitty me not, but to my \nfolding 
^Lend thy hstmng earo, but that I am foibid 75 

To teU the secrets of my piison house 
I would a tale vnfold, whoso lightest woid 
‘W’ould hanow \p thy soule, freeze thy }ong blood, 

Ukfake thy two eyes like stars start from their spheies, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, SO 

And each particular haare to stand on end 
Like quils vpon the fretfull Porpentinc, 

£ut this same blazon must not be,to eaies of flesh and bloo<l 
Hamlet, if ever thou didst thy doero father louc. 

Sam 0 God S5 

Gho Reuenge his foule, and most vnnaturall muidei 
Sam Murder 

Ghost Yea, murder in the highest degree. 

As in the least tis bad. 

But mine most foule,beastly,and vnnatiuall 90 

Sam Haste mo to knowo it, that with wings as swilt as 
meditation, or the thought of it, may sweepe to my reuengo 
Ghost 0 I linde thee apt, and duller shouldst thou be 
Then the fat weedo which rootes it selfe in ease 
On Lethe wharfife briefo let me bo 05 

Tis given out, that sleeping in my orchard, 

A Serpent stung me, so the whole eaie of Denmaile 
Is with a forged Presses of my death rankoly abusde . 

But know thou noble Youth he that did sting 

Thy fathers heart, now weares his Orowue 100 

Sam 0 my prophetike soule, my vncle’ my vnelo* 

Ghost Yea he, that incestuous wretch, wonno to his will 
0 wicked will, and gifts* that haue the i)owei (with gifts. 



SCENE V.] Prince of Denmarke. 

So to seduce my most seeming vertuous Queene, 

But vertne, as it neuer will bo moued, 

Though Lowdnosse com’t it in a shape of heauon, 

So Lust, though to a radiant angle Imckt, 

Would fato it solfo from a celestiall bedde, 

And iiroy on garbage but soft, me thinkes 
I sent the mornings ayre, bncfe let mo be, 

^Sleeping within my Orchard, my oustome alwayes 
Tn the after noono, v^wn my sccuie houre 
Thy vnclo came, with myce of Heboua 
In a viall, and through the porches of my earos 
Did i>owro tho leaprous di&tilment, whose effect 
Hold such an enmitie with blood of man. 

That swift as quickesilnor, it posteth through 
The naturall gates and allies of the body. 

And tumes the thinne and wholesome blood, 

Like eager dropmgs into milke 

And all my smooths body, barked, and tetteid oner. 

Thus was I sleeping by a brothers hand 
Of Orowne,of Queene, of life,of dignitie 
At once dopnued. no reckomng made of, 

But sent vnto my grauo, 

With all my accompts and siimes vpon my head, 

0 homblo, most horn bio* 

Ham. 0 God* 

gkost If thou hast nature in thee, bearo it not, 

But howBoeuor, lot not thy heart 
Conspire against thy mother aught, 

Leaue her to hoauen, 

And to the burthen that her conscience baires. 

1 must be gone, the Glo-wormo shewes tho Martin 

To be neero, and gin’s to pale his vneffoctuall fire : 
Hamlet adue,adiie,adue : remember mo. ILvit 

Ham 0 all you hosto of heauon 1 0 earth, what olse^ 
And shall I couple hell; remember thee? 

Yes thou pooro Ghost; from tho tables 

Of my memone, ilo wipe away aU sawos of Bookes, 

All triuiall fond conceites 

That euer youth, or else obseimnce noted. 

And thy remembrance, all alone shall sit 
Yes, yes, by heauon, a damnd pemitious villaine, 
Murdorons, bawdy, smilmg damned villaine, 

(My tables) meet it is I set it downo, 

*That one may smile, and smile, and be a \illayiKi, 

At least I am sure, it may be so in Bmrmrlc^. 
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712 The Tragedie of Hamlet 

So vncle, there you are, there you are. 

Now to the words; it is adue adue remember me, 

Soe t’ls enough I haue swome 

Hot. My lord, my lord Enter UoraUo, 

Mar, Lord Hamlet and Marcelhcs, 

Hor, m, lo,lo,ho,ho 
Mar, Ill,lo,lo,so, hOjSOjCome bo;j, come 
Eqt, Heauens secure him. 

Mar How I’st my noble loid^ 

Eor, What news my lord? 

Earn 0 wonderful!, wondei*ful 
E(yr Gk)od my lord tel it. 

Earn, No not I, you’l reueale it 
E(yr Not I my Lord by heauen 
Mar Nor I my Lord 

Earn, How say you then^ would hart of man 
Once thinke it^ but you’l be secret. 

Both, I by heauen, my lord 

Earn, There’s neuer a viUaine dwelling in all Lenmarke^ 
But hee’s an arrant knaue. 

Ew' There need no Ghost come from the grauo to tell 
you this 

Earn, Right, you are in the right, and thoroforo 
I holde it meet without more circumstance at all, 

Wee shake hands and part, you as your busmes 
And desiers shall leade you , for looke you, 

Euery man hath busmes, and desires, such 

As it IS, and for my owue poore parte, ile go pray 

Eor These are but wild and wherling woids, my Lord. 
Earn I am sory they offend you; hai*toly,yos faith haitily. 
Eor, Tiler’s no offence my Lord 
Earn Yes by Saint Patrike but there is Koratio^ 

And much offence too, touching this vision, 

It is an honest ghost, that let moe tell you, 

*For your desires to know wliat is bctwoone vs, 

CVemmster it as you may 

And now kind fronds, as you are fmnds, 

SohoUers and gentlmen, 

Grant mee one poore request 
Both What I’st my Lord'-' 

Earn Neuer make known what you haue scene to night 
Both My lord, wo will not. 

Earn, Nay but sweare. 

Eor, In faith my Lord not 1. 

Mar, Nor T my Lord in faith. 
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SCENE V.] Prince of Denmarhe. 

Ham Nay vpon my sword, indeed vpon my sword 
Gho, Sweare 

The Goat vnder the stage. 

Ham Ha, ha, come you hei’e, this fellow in tho sellenge, 
Here consent to sweare 

Hor Propose the oth my Lord. 

Ham Keuer to speake what you haiie scene to night, 
Sweai'e by my sword 
Goat, Sweare. 

Ham, Hie i: vhique ; nay then weelo shift our ground 
Gome hither Gentlemen, and lay your handos 
Agame vpon this sword, neuer to speake 
Of that which you haue scone, sweai*e by my sword 
Ghoat Sweare 

Ham, Well said old IVtolo, can’st worke in the earth? 
bo fast, a worthy Pionor, once more remouo. 

Hor Day and night,but this is wondrous strange 
Ham And therefore as a stranger giue it welcome, 
There are more things in heauon and earth Horatio^ 

Then aixi Dream*t of, m your philosophic. 

But come horc,tis before you neuer shall 
How strange or odde soore I beare my selfe, 

As I perchance hereafter shall thinke meet, 

To put an Anticke disposition on, 

That you at such times seeing me, neuer shall 
*With Arm os, incombred thus, or this head shako, 

Or by pronouncing some vudoubtfuU i)hrase, 

As well well, wee know, or woe could and if wo would. 

Or there be, and if they might, or such ambiguous; 

Gluing out to note, that you know aught of mee, 

This not to doe, so gi'aco, and mercie 
At your most need helpe you, sweai’e 
Ghoat, sweare 

Ham, Tlest, lest, perturbed spirit so gentlemen, 

In all my loue I do commend mee to you, 

And what so poore a man an Hamlet may, 

To ideasuro you, God willing shall not want, 

Nay come lett’s go together. 

But stil your fingers on your lippos I pray, 

Tho time is out of ioynt,0 cursed spite. 

That euer I was borne to sot it right. 

Nay come lottos go together. Exeunt 

Enter Ooramhia^ and MorUam [Act 

Cor Montano^ hero, these letters to my sonne, 

And this same mony with my blessing to him, 
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And bid linn jily his learning good Montano 
Mon Twill my lord 

Car You shall do \ery well Montano^ to say thus, 

I knew the gentleman, or know his father. 

To mquirc the manner of Ins life, 

As thus ; being amongst his acquaintanco, 

You may say, you saw him at such a time, mai‘ke you mee, 
At game,or dnncking, swoaiiug, or diabbing, 

You may go so farre 

Mon My lord, that will impeach his reputation 
Cot I faith not a whit, no not a whit. 

Now happely bee oloseth with you in the consequence, 

As you may bridle it not disparage him a lote 
What was I a bout to say, 

Mon He oloseth with him in the consequence. 

Cor T, you say right, ho oloseth with him thus, 

'fThis wuU hoc say, lot mee see what hee will say, 

Mary this,I saw him yesterday, or tother day. 

Or then, or at such a time, a dicing, 

Or at Tenms, I or diincking drunke, or outring 
Of a bowse of lightnes viz. brothell, 

Thus sir do wee that know the world, being men of reach, 
By mdirections, hnde directions forth, 

And so shall you my soniio ; you ha mo, ha you not ? 

Mon I haue my lord. 

Cat Wei, fare you woll,oomnieud mee to him. 

Motu I will my lord. 

Cor, And bid him ply his musicke 
Mon, My lord I wil exit, 

Entery Ofelui, 

Cor, Fareweljhow now (}/y?i«,what^s the nows with you'' 
Ofe, 0 my dearo father, such a change in nature. 

So great an alteration in a Prince, 

So pitiful! to him, fcarefull to moo, 

A maidens eye no’ro looked on 

Cor Why whaPs the matter my Ofeliaf 
Of 0 yong Prince HamUty the only iloure of DenmaiLy 
Hce is bereft of all the wealth ho had. 

The lowell that adoPnd his feature most 
Is filcht and stolnc away, his wiPs bereft him, 

Hee found mee walking in the gallery all alone, 

There comes hee to mee, with a distracted looke, 

His garters lagging downo, his shooos vntide, 

And fixt his eyes so stodfast on my face. 

As if they had vow’d, this is their latest obiect 
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SCENE I.] Prince of Denmarke. 715 

Small while he stoode, but grijios me by the wnst, [Sc. v] 

And there he holdos my pulse till with a sigh 
Uo doth vnclaspe his holde, and i>arts away 

Silent, as is the inid time of the night. 50 

And as he went, his eie was still* on mee, 

For thus his head ouer his shoulder looked, 

He seemed to finde the way without his eies 
*For out of doores he went without their holpc, 

And so did leaue me 55 

Oor Madde for thy lone, 

What hauo you giuen him any crosse wordes of late? 

Ofelia I did rejiell his letters, deny his gifts, 

As you did charge mo. 

Got. Why that hath made him madde. 00 

By heau’n t’ls as proper for our age to cast 
Beyond our selues, as t’ls for the yonger sort 
To leaue their wantonnesse Well I am soiy 
That I was so rash: but what remedy? 

Lots to the King, this madnesse may proouo, 65 

Though wilde a while, yet more true to thy loue. e.vevnt. 

JSkter King and Queene^ Romneraft^and Qilderstone. [Act ii. So ii ] 
King Right noble friends, that our deerecosm Hamlet [Sc. vi] 

Hath lost the very heart of all his sence, 

It is most right, and we most soiy for him* 

Therefore wo doe desire, euen as you tender 

Our care to him, and our great loue to you, 5 

That you will labour but to wring from him 

The cause and ground of his disteinjiorancie 

Doe this, the king of Denmarke shal be thankefull. 

Ro8, My Lord, whatsoouer lies within oui* power 
Your maiostio may more commaund in wordes 10 

Then vse perswasions to your liege men, bound 
By loue, by duetio, and obedience. 

GuiL What wo may doe for both your Maiosties 
To know the griefo troubles the Pnnee your sonno, 

Wo will indouour all the host wo may, 15 

So in all duotie doe wo take our loauo 

King Thankes Guildorstone, and gontlo Rossoncraft, 

Que, Thankes Rossencraft ,and gontlo Gildorstone 
Hhiter Coramhis and Ofelia. 

Cor. My Lord, the Ambassadors arc ioyfully 
Return’d from Ferway 20 

King Thou still hast beono the father of good news. 

*(7or. Ilaue I my Lord? I assure your grace, 

T holde my duetie as I holde my hfe, 
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Both to my God, and to my soueraigne King. 

And I beleeue, or else this braine of mine 
Hunts not the traine of pohcie so well 
As it had wont to doe, but I haue found 
The very depth of Hamlets lunacie 
Queene Qod graunt he hath. 

JSnter the Ambassadors 

King Now Voltemai from our brother Morway^ 
Tolt Moat faire retimnes of greetings and desires, 

Ypon our first he sent forth to suppresso 
His nephews leuies, which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation gainst the Polacke: 

But better look’t into, he tniely found 
It was against your Highnesse, whereat gneued, 

That so his sickenesse,age,and impotence, 

Was falsely borne m band, sends out arrests 
On Fortenhrasse, which he in bnefe obays, 

Eeceiues rebuke from Norway: and in fine. 

Makes vow before his mcle, neuer more 
To give the assay of Armes against your Maiestie, 

Whereon olde Norway ouorcome with loy. 

Glues him three thousand crownos in annuall foe, 

And his Commission to employ those souldiers, 

So leuied as before, against the Polacke, 

With an intreaty heerem further shewne, 

That it would please you to giue quiet passe 
Through your dominions, for that enterprise 
On such regordes of safety and allowancos 
As therein are set downe 

K%ng It likes vs well, and at fit time and leasuro 
Weele reade and answers those his Articles, 

Meane time we thanke you for your well 
Tooko labour, go to your rest, at night weele feast togither. 
Baglit welcome home. exeunt AnxbassadoTs 

^Gor, This businos is very well dispatched. 

Now my Lord,touchmg the yong Prince Hamlet, 
Certaine it is that hee is madde. mad lot vs grant him then 
Now to know tho cause of this effect, 

Or else to say tho cause of this defect, 

Por tins effect defectiue comes by cause. 

Ov^eeTia Good my Lord bo briofo. 

Cor Madam I will my Lord, I haue a daughter, 

Haue w-hile sheets mine for that we thinke 
Is surest, we often loose mow to the Pnnca 
My Lord, but note this letter, 
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SCENE IT.] Prince of Demnarke. 

The which my daughter in obedience 
Dehuer'd to my handes 
Eiiig Reade it my Lord 
Cor Marke my Lord 
Doubt that in earth is fire, 

Doubt that the stances doe moue, 

Doubt trueth to be a liar, 

But doe not doubt I loue. 

To the beautiful! Ofelia: 

Thme euer the most vnhappy Pnnco HmnleL 
My Lord, what doe you thinke of me^ 

T, or what might you thmke when I sawe this? 

King As of a true fnend and a most louing aubiect. 
Cor. I would be glad to prooue so. 

Now when I saw this letter, thus I bespake my maiden: 
Lord Eamlet ls a Prince out of your starre, 

And one that is vnoquall for your loue. 

Therefore I did commaund her refuse his letters, 

Deny his tokens,and to absent her selfe. 

Shee as my chdde obediently obey’d mo 

Now since which time, seeing his loue thus cross’d, 

Which I tooko to be idle, and but sport, 

He straitway grow into a melancholy, 

Prom that vnto a fiist, then vnto distraction. 

Then into a satlnesse, from that vnto a madnesse, 

*And so by oontinuanco,aiul weakenesse of the braine 
Into this frensie, which now possesseth him 
And if this be not true, take this from this 
King Thinke you t’ls so? 

Cor. How? so my Lord, I would very fame know 
That thing that I hauo saide t’ls so, positiuely, 

And it hath fallen out otherwise. 

Nay, if circumstances Icade me on, 

He finde it out, if it were hid 
As deepe as the centre of the earth. 

King, how should woe trie this same? 

Cor. Mary my good lord thus, 

The IMuces walke is hero in the grdory, 

There lot 0/c^ia, walke vutill hoe comes. 

Your Holfo and I will sbind close in the study, 

There shall you hoiu’o the effect of all his hart. 

And if it prouo any otherwise then loue, 

Then lot my censure faile an other time 

King, see whore hee comes ponng vppon a booke. 
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Enter HamleL 
Cor Madame, will it pleaHO your grace 
To leaue vs heie^ 

Qae, "With all my hart exit 

Cor And here Ofdia, rexde you on this booke, 

And Wcilke aloofe, the King shal be vn&eene 
Hayn, To be, or not to bo, I there’b the point, 

To Die, to sleepe,ifc» that all? I <xll 

Nojto sleepe,to dreame, I mary there it goes, 

For in that dreame of death, when woe awake, 

And borne before an euerla&tmg fudge, 

From whence no passenger cuer ietiu*’ud, 

The vndiacouered country, at whose sight 
The happy smile,and the accursed damn’d 
But for this, the loyfull hope of this, 

"Whol’d beare the scoines and flattery of the world, 

Scorned by the light rich, the nch cur&sed of the pooie?^ 
^The widow being oppressed,the orphan wi‘ong’d. 

The taste of hunger, or a tirants raignc. 

And thousand more calamities besides, 

To grunt and sweate vnder this weary hfe. 

When that he may his full Qiiietica make, 

With a bare bodkin, who would this indure, 

But for a hoiio of something after death? 

Which pusles the braine, and doth confound the sonce, 
Winch makes vs rather beai’e those euilles wo hauo, 

Than flie to others that we know not of 
I thatjO this conscience makes cowardos of vs all, 

Lady in thy onzons, be all my simies romembred. 

Ofel, My Lord, I baue sought opportumtie, which now 
I haue,to redehuer to your worthy haudes, a small remem- 
brance, such tokens which T baue rcceiued of you. 

Bam, Are you faire? 

OfeL My Lord 
Bam. Ai*e you honest^ 

Ofel, What meanes my Loid? 

Bam. That if you be faire and honest. 

Your beauty should admit no discourse to your honesty. 

Ofel. My Lord, can beauty baue better pnuiledge than 
with honesty? 

Bam Yea miii'y may it; for Beauty may transforme 
Honesty, from what she was into a bawd* 

Then Honesty can transforrae Beauty: 

This was sometimes a Paradox, 

But now the time giues it scope 
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SCENE II.] Prince of Denmarhe. 

I neuer gaue you nothing. 

Ofel My Lord, you know right well you did, 

And with them such earnest vowes of loue, 

As would haue moou^d the stoniest breast aliue, 

But now too true I finde, 

Eioh giftes waxe poore when giuers gi’ow vnkindo 
Ham I neuer loued you 
Ofel You made me beleeuo you did. 

^Ham. 0 thou shouldst not a beleeued me* 

Go to a Nunnery goe, why shouldst thou 

Be a breeder of sinners? I am my selfe mdifterent honest, 

But I could accuse luy selfe of such crimes 

It had beene bettor my mother had ne’re bonio me, 

0 I am very prowde, ambitious, disdainefuU, 

With more sinnes at my becke, then I haue thouglits 
To put them m,what should such fellowes as I 
Do, crawling between heauen and earth ^ 

To a Nunnery goe, wo are arrant knaues all, 

Beleeue none of vs, to a Nunnery goe 
Ofel, 0 heauens secure him’ 

Ham, Wher’s thy father? 

Ofel At homo my lord 

Ham For Gods sake let the dooros be shut on him, 

Ho may play the loolo no whore but in his 
Owne house to a Nunnery goe 
Ofel Help him good God. 

Ham If thou dost marry, llo giuo tlieis 
This plague to thy dowry 
Be thou as chaste as yce, as pure as snowo, 

Thou shalt not scape calumny, to a Nunnery goe. 

Ofel, Alas, what change is thisl 

Ham But if thou wilt needcs marry, marry a foolo, 

For wisemen know well enough. 

What monstem you make of them,to a Nunnery goe, 

Ofel, Fray God restore him. 

Ham Nay, T haue heard of your paintings too, 

God hath giuen you one face, 

And you make your selues anothei, 

You fig, and you amble, and you nickname Gods creatures, 
Making your wantonnesse, your ignorance, 

A ix)x, t’ls B 0 ui*uy, Ho no more of it, 

It hath made me madde ; He no more manuages, 

All that ai*e marned but one, shall hue, 

The rest shall keepo as they are, to a Nunnery goo, 

*To a Nuniieiy goo eajit 
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Tlie Tragedie of Hamlet [act il 

Ofe Great God of heaueii,what a qmcke change is this? [Sc. vi ] 
The Courtier, SchoUer,Souldier, all in him, 

All dasht and sphnterd thence, 0 woe is mo. 

To a scene what I haue scene, see what I see ejsiL 

King Loue? No, no, that’s not the cause, Entei* King and [Sc vii. 
Some deeiier thing it is that troubles him Coramhis, 

Cor. WeljSomething it is my Lord,content you a \\hilo, [Act il Sc il] 
1 will my selfe goe feele him let me worko, 

lie try him euery way see where he comes, 6 

Send you those Gentlemen, let me alone 

To finde the depth of this,away,be gone. exit King. 

Now my good Lord, do you know me? Enter Hamlet, 

Ham, Yea very well,y’are a fishmonger. 

Cor Not I my Lord 10 

Ham Then sir, I would you were so honest a man. 

For to be honest,as this age goesj 

Is one man to be piokt out of tenne thousand. 

(W What doe you roado my Lord? 

Ham. Woi’deSjWordes 15 

Cor, What’s the matter my Lord? 

Ham, Betweene who? 

Cor I meane the matta* you roado my Lord. 

Ham, Mary most vile hcresie 

For here the Satyricall Satyre writes, 20 

That olde men haue hollow eyes,weako backos, 

Grey heardes, pittifull wcake hammos, gowty legges, 

All which sir,I most potently boleeue not 
For sir, your selfo shalbe oldo as I am, 

If lil:e a Crabbe, you could goo backeward. 25 

Cor. How pregnant his implies are,and full of wit. 

Yet at fii-st he tooko mo for a fishmongei* 

All this conics by loue,the vcmencio of louc, 

And when I was yong, I wfis very idle, 

And suffered much oxhusio in loue, very noere this 30 

Will you walke out of the aire my Lonl? 

^-Ham. Into my grauc. 

Cor, By the masso that’s out of the aire indeed. 

Very shrewd answers. 

My lord I vnll take my leaue of you. 35 

Enter Gdderatone, and Ro8mn<yraft 
limn. You cfin take nothing from mo sir, 

I will more willingly part with all, 

Oldo doating foole. 

6'or, You seeko Prince Hamlet, see, there he is. emt. 

Oil. Health to your Lordsbii>. 
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SCENE II,] Prince of Denmarhe. 

Ecm What, Gilderstoiie,aTid Eossencraft, 

Welcome kinde Schoolo-fellowes to Elaano'itre 

GiL Wo thanke your Grace, and would be very glad 
You were as when we wei*e at Wittenberg. 

ITam I thanke you, but is this visitation free of 
Your selues, or were you not sent for'^ 

Tell me true, come, I know the good King and Queene 
Sent for you,thore is a kinde of confession in youi* eye 
Come, I know you were sent for. 

GU What say you^ 

ITam Nay then I see how the wmdo sits, 

Come, you were sent for 

Boss My lord,we were, and willingly if we mighty 
Know the cause and groimd of your discontent. 

Ham. Why I want preferment. ^ 

Boss I thinke not so my lord. 

ITam. Yes faith, this gimt world you see contents me not, 
No nor the spangled heauens,nor earth,nor sea, 

No nor Man that is so glorious a creature, 

Contents not me, no nor woman too, though you laugh. 

GiL My lord, we laugh not at that. 

Jfam Why did you laugh then, 

When I said,Man did not content moe? 

Gil My Lord, we laughed, when you said, Man did not 
content you 

What entertainement the Players shall haue, 

*We boorded them a the way. they are commiug to you 

Mmu Players, what Players be they? 

Boss. My Loixijthe Tragedians of the Citty, 

Those that you tooke dehght to see so often, (stie? 

Ham How comes it that they trauell? Do they grow re- 

OiL No my Lord, their reputation holds as it was wont. 

JSam. How then^ 

GiL Yfaith my Lord, nouoltio carries it away, 

For the prmcipall pubhke audience that 
Came to them, are turned to priuate playes, 

And to the humour of children. 

Ham. I doe not greatly wonder of it, 

For those that would make mops and moos 
At my vncle, when my father lined, 

Now giuo a hundred, two hundi*ed pounds 
For his picture . but they shall be welcome, 

Ho that playes the King shall haue tribute of me, 

The ventrous Knight shall vse his foyle and target, 

The louer shall sigh gratis, 

TOL. TX. 
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724 The Tragedie of Hamlet 

For if the gods themselues had scene her then, 

When she saw Pirrus with mahtious strokes, 

Mincing her husbandos limbs, 

It would haiic made milch the burning eyes of heaucii, 

And passion in the gods 

Cor Looke my lord if he hath not changde his colour, 
And hath teares in his eyes* no moio good heart, no more. 

Ham, T'lS well, t’ls very well, I pray my lord, 

Will you see the Players well bestowed, 

I tell you they are the Chronicles 
And bnefe abstracts of the time, 

After your death I can tell you, 

You were better haue a bad Epiteeth, 

Then their ill report while you hue 

Cor, My lord, T will vse them according to their deserts. 
Ham, 0 farre better man, vse euery man after his deserts, 
Then who should scape whipping? 

Vse them after your owne honor and dignitie, 

The lesse they deserue, the greater credit’s yours. 

Cor, Welcome my good fellowes. esit. 

Ham, Come hither maisters, can you not play the mur- 
der of Qonsago? 

players Yes my Lord 

Ham And could’st not thou for a neede study me 
Some dozen or sixteene lines, 

Which I would set downe and insert? 
players Yes very easily my good Lord. 

Ham T’ls well, I thanke you follow that lord; 

And doe you heare sirs? take heede you mocke him not 
Gentlemen, for your kindnes I thanke you, 

And for a time I would desire you leaue me. 

Gil, Our lone and duetie is at your commaund. 

E,veunt all hut Hamlet, 

Ham, Why what a dunghill idiote slaue am I? 

Why these Players here draw water from eyes 

*For Hecuba, why what is Hecuba to him,or he to Hecuba? 

What would he do and if he had my losse? 

His father murdred, and a Orowne bereft him. 

He would turue all his teares to droppes of blood. 

Amaze the standers by with his laments, 

Strike more then wonder in the iudiciall eares, 

Confound the ignorant, and make mute the wise, 

Indeede his passion would bo generall. 

Yet I like to an asse and lohn a Dreames, 

Hauing my father murdred by a viUaine, 
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SCENE II.] Prince of Denma/rlce. 

Stand still, and let at passe, why sure 1 am a coward 
Who pluckes me by the beard, or twites my nose, 

Glue’s me the lie I’th throate downe to the lungs, 

Sure 1 should take it, or else I haue no gall, 

Or by this I should a fatted all the region kites 

With this slaues offell, this daumed viUaine, 

Tre«acherous,bawdy,murderous villamo 

Why this IS braue, that I the sonne of my dearo father, 

Should like a scahon, hke a very drabbo 

Thus raile m wordes About my brame, 

I haue heard that guilty creatures sitting at a play, 
Hath,by the voiy cunmng of the acono,confest a muider 
Committed long before. 

This spirit that I haue seene may bo the Diuell, 

And out of my weakenesse and my melancholy, 

As he lb very potent with such men, 

Doth seeke to damne me, I will haue sounder proofes, 
The play’s the thing, 

Wherein T’le catch the conscience of the King 

Enter the King^ Qmme^ and Lovdee [Act, 

Ki)ig Lordcs, can you by no moanes hndo 
The cause of our sonne Hamlets lunacio? 

You bemg so nooro in loue, ouon from his youth, 

Me thinkos should game more than a stnuigor should 

My lord, we haue done all the best wo could. 

To wring from him the cause of all his griofe, 

But still he puts vs off, and by no meancs 
Would make an «uiswere to that wo exposde. 

Roee, Yet was he somotliing mom inchn’d to mirth 
Before we left him, and I take it. 

Ho hath giuen order for a jilay to night, 

At which he craues your highnesse company. 

King With all our heart, it likes vs very well: 
Gentlemen, seeke still to increase his mirth, 

Spare for no cost, om* cofters shall bo open, 

And we vnto your seluos will still be thankefull. 

Both In aU wee can, be sure you shall commaund 
Quee7ie Thankes gentlemen, and what the Quecne of 
May pleasure you, be sure you shall not want. {Bemmrke 
Gil Woele once againe vnto the noble Pimco 
King Thanks to you both: Gertred you’l see this play 
Queem My lord I will, and it ioyes mo at the soule 
Ho IS mclin’d to any kmde of mirth. 
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The Tragedie of Hamlet [act jii. 

Cor, ]VIadame, I pray be ruled by me: [vSc viii.] 

And my good Soueraigne, giue me leaue to speake, 25 

We cannot yet finde out the very ground 
Of his distemperance, therefore 
I holde it meete, if so it please you, 

Else they shall not meete,and thus it is. 

King What I’st Coramhu? (done, 30 

Cor. Mary my good lord this,soone when the sports are 
Madam, send you in haste to speake with him. 

And I my selfe will stand behmd the Arras, 

There question you the cause of all his gnefe, 

And then in lone and nature vnto you, hee’le toll you all . 35 

My Lord,how thinke you on’t? 

King It likes vs well, Gerterd, what say you? 

Queem With all my heait, soone \rill I send for him 
Cor. My selfe will be that happy messenger. 

Who hopes liis griefe wiU be roueaPd to her exeiuit O'i/ines 40 

Enter Kanilei and the Players. [Act hi So ii ] 

Earn. Pl’onounce me this speech ti*ippingly a the tongue [Su ix.] 

as I taught thee, 

Mary and you mouth it, as a many of your playei’s do 
Pde rather heare a towne bull bellow. 

Then such a fellow speake my hnes. 5 

Nor do not saw the aare thus with your hands, 

But glue euery thing his action with temperance. ^^fellow, 

0 it offends mee to the soule, to hoai-e a rebustious periwig 
To teare a passion in totters, into very ragges, 

To split the eares of the ignoraut,who for the (noises, 10 

Most parte are capable of nothmg but dumbe shewes and 

1 would haue such a fellow whipt,for o’re doing, tarmagant 
It outjHerodes Herod. 

^yers My Lorde, wee hauo indifferently reformed that 
among vs. 15 

Ham, The better, the better, mend it all togethoi*. 

There be feUowes that I haue seene play. 

And heard others commend them, and that highly too. 

That hauing neither the gate of Christian, Pagan, 

Nor Turke,haue so strutted and bellowed, 20 

That you would a thought, some of Natures journeymen 
Had made men, and not made them well. 

They imitated humamtie,so abhominable- 
Take heede,auoyde it. 

players I warrant you my Lord. 

Ham. And doe you heare ? let not your Clownc speake 
More then is set downe, there be of them I can tell you 
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SCENE 11.] Prince of Penmarhe. 

That will laugh thomselues, to set on some 
Quantitie of barren spectatoi's to Laugh with them, 

Albeit theie is some necessary ixnnt in the Play 
Then to be obsenicd 0 tls vile, and shewes 
A pittifiill ambition in the foole that vseth it 
And then you liaue some agen, that koopes one suto 
Of leasts, as a man is knowne by one suto of 
Apparell, and Gentlomeii quotes his leasts downe 
*^Iu their tables, before they come to the x>lay,as thus 
Cannot you stay till T eate my porrige? and, you owe mo 
A quarters wages and, my coate wants a cullison • 

And, your beei’e is sowTe and,blabbcnng with his lips. 

And thus keeinng in his cinkapase of leasts, 

When, God knows, the warme Olowne cannot make a lest 
Vnlesse by chance, as the blinde man catcheth a hare 
Maisters toll him of it. 

players Wo will my Lord 

Ham, Well, goe make you ready. exeimt players, 

Horatw Heere my Lord 

Ham Horatio, thou art euen as lust a man, 

As o’re my conuersation coii’d withalL 
Ho7 0 my lord’ 

Ham, Nay why should I flatter theo^ 

*\Vliy should the poore bo flattoixid'^ 

AVTiat gaino should I receiue by fluttermg thee. 

That nothing hath but thy good uiindo? 

Let flattery sit on those timo-pleasing bmgs, 

To glose with them that loues to heare their inviise, 

And not with such as thou Horatio, 

There is a x^ay to night, wherein one Bcauie they haiie 
Comes very neere the murder of my father, 

When thou shalt see that Act afoote, 

Marke thou the King, doe but obserue his lookes, 

For I mine eies will nuet to his fiice 

And if he doe not bleach, and change at that. 

It IS a damned ghost that we haue scene. 

Horatio, haue a care, obserue him well 

Hor My lord, mine eies shall still bo on Ins face, 

And not the smallest alteration 
That shall appearc in him, but I shall note it 
Ham. Harke, they come 

Enter Kvag, Qibsem, Ooramhis, and other Lords, (a iflay^ 
King How now son Jlamlet^Gw fai’e you, shall wo haue 
Ham, Yfaith the Oamehons dish, not cax)on crammed, 
’•^feede a the ayi’e 
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27te Tragedie of Hamlet [act m. 

I father My lord, you playd in the Vniuersitie [Sc. ix ] 

Cot\ That I did my L. and I was counted a good actor 
Haiti, What did you enact there? 

Oor My lord, I did act Tiihus Cmar^ I was killed 75 

in the Capitoll, Brutus killed me 

Ham It was a brute parte of him, 

To kill so capitall a calfe 
Come, be these Players ready ^ 

Queeue Hamlet come sit downe by me. 80 

Ham. No by my faith mother, heere’s a mettle more at- 
Lady will you giue me leaue,and so forth (tractiue 

To lay my head in your lappe? 

Ofel, No my lord (trary mattei's? 

Ham Ypon your lap, what do you thinke I meant con- 85 

Enter in a JDumhe Sheto, the King and the Queme^ he sits 
downe in an Arhor^ she leaues him: Then enters Luci- 
anus with jpoysm in a VmU^ and powres it in kis earesfind 
goes away* Then the Queene commeth and Jindes him 
dead: and goes away with the other 
Ofel. What meanes this my Lord! E^iter the Prologue. 

Ham. This is mychmg Malhco, that meanes my chiefe. 

Ofd. What doth this meane my lord? 

Ham. you shall hcare anone, this fellow will tell you alL 

Ofel. Will he tell vs what this shew meanes? 90 

Ham. I, or any shew youle shew him, 

Be not afoard to shew, heele not be afeard to tell. 

0 these Playeis cannot keepe counsell, thei’le tell all 
Prol Por vs,and for our Tragedie, 

Heere stowpiug to your clemenoie, 95 

We bogge your hearing patiently 

Ham. I’bt a pi*ologue,or a poesie for a nng? 

Ofel. T^is short my Lord 
Ham As womens loue. 

Entei* the Duke and Dutchesse. 

Duke Pull fortie yeares are post, thoir date is gone, 100 

*Smce happy time loyn’d both our hearts as one; 

And now the blood that fill’d my youthfull voines, 

Eunnes weakely in their pipes, and all the strames 
Of musicke, which whilome pleasde mme eare, 

Is now a buithen that Age cannot beare: 105 

And therefore bweete Nature must pay his due, 

To heauen must I, and leaue the earth with you 

Dutchesse 0 say not so, lest that you kill my heaii;. 

When death takes you, let life from me depart 
Duke Content thy selfe, when ended is my date, 


no 



SCENE II.] Prince of Denmarhe. 

Thou maist(perchauce)haue a nioi*o noble mate, 

More wise, more youthfull, and one. 

Dutchesse 0 speake no more, for then I am accurst, 

None wods the second, hut she kils the first 
A second time I kill my Lord that’s dead, 

When second husband kisses me in bed 

Ham 0 wormewood,wormewood' 

Dule I doe beleeue you sweote,what now you speake, 

But what we doe determine oft we breako, 

Bor our demises stil ai’e ouerthrowne, 

Our thoughts are ours, their end’s none of our owno. 

So thiuke you wiU no second husband wed, 

But die thy thoughts, when thy first Lord is dead. 

Butchease Both here and there pursue me lasting strife, 

If once a widdow,euer I be wife 

Ham If she should bimke now. 

Duhe T’ls decpely sworne,sweete leaue me here a while, 
My S])irites growe dull, and faine I would bc^ile the tedi- 
ous time with sleepe. 

Dutchme Sleepe rocke thy braiiie, 

And neuer come mischance betweene vs twaine exit Lady 

Ham, Madam, how do you hke this play? 

Queme The Lady i)rotests too much. 

Ham 0 but sheo’lo keep© her word. 

King Haue you heard the argument, is there no offence 
in it? 

'^Ham, No ofience in the world,i)oysou miost, poison in 

King What do you call the name of the i)hy? (last. 

Ham Mouse-trap :mary how trapically this play is 
The image of a murder done in guyema^ Albertus 
Was the Dukes name, his wife BaptistUy 
Bather, it is a knauish peeoe a workehut what 
A that, it toucheth not vs, you and I that haue free 
Soules, lot the galld lado wince, this is one 
Luckmm nephew to the King. 

OfeL Ya’re as good as a Chorus my lord. 

Ham. I could interpret the loue you bcai*o, if I sawo the 
poopics dallying. 

Of el Y’aie very pleasant my lord. 

Ham. Who 1, yom* onhe jig-makor, why what shoulde 
a man do but be merry? for looke how cheorefully my mo- 
ther lookes, my father died within these two houros 

Ofd Nay, t’ls twice two months, my Loi*d. 

Ham, Two months,nay then let the diuell weare blacke, 
Bor I’le haue a sute of Sables lesus, two months dead. 
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The Tragedie of Hamlet [act ni. 

And not forgotten yet? nay then there’s some [Sc. is ] 

Likelyhood, a gentlemans death may outline memone, 

But by my faith hee must build chui*ches then, 

Or els hee must foUo'w the olde Epitithe, 

"With hoh, with ho, the hobi-horse is forgot. 160 

Ojeh Your lests are keene my Lord 
Sam It would cost you a gromng to take them oft'. 

Ofek Still better and woi*se. 

Sam So you must take your husband, begin. Murdmd 
Begin, a poxe, leaue thy damnable faces and begin, 165 

Come, the croking rauen doth bellow for reuenge. 

Murd Thoughts blacke, hands apt, drugs fit, and time 
Confederate season, else no creatm’e seeing* (agreeing 

Thou mixture rancke,of midmght weedes collected, 

"With Secates bane thnse blasted, thrise mfected, 170 

Thy naturall inagioke,and dii’e propei*tie, 

One wholesome life vsurps immediately. emt. 

^Sam. Hepoysons him for his estate. 

King Lights, I will to bed 

Cor. Theking nses,hghts hoe. 176 

Bajmnt King and Lordes. 

Sam. What,frighted with false fires^ 

Then let the stricken deem goe woepe, 

The Hart vngalled play, 

JFor some must laugh, while some must weepe, 

Thus runnes the world away. 160 

Sot, The king is mooued my lord. 

Sor, I Soratw^ lie take the Ghosts word 
Bor more then all the coyne in Dmmarke. 

Enter Rossmeraft arid (Jilderstone. 

Ross. Now my lord,how I’st with you? 

Saon, And if the king like not the tragedy, 185 

Why then belike he likes it not perdy. 

Ross We are very glad to see your grace so pleasant, 

My good lord, let vs agame intreate (ture 

To know of you the ground and cause of youi* distempera- 

Ctl. My lord, your mother craues to spoake with you. 190 

Sam We shall obey, were she ten times our mother 
Ross But my good Lord,shall I mtreate thus much? 

Sam I pray will you play vpon this pipe? 

Ross. Alas my lord I cannot. 

Sam. Pray will you. 

Gil. I haue no skill my Lord. 
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SCENE 11 .] Prince of Do mmrke. 731 

Earn why looke, it is a thing of nothing, [Sc. ix.] 

T’ls hut btopping of thebe holes, 

And with a little breath from your lip&, 

It will giue most delicate mubick. 200 

Qd But this cannot ^^oe do my Lord 
Earn, Pray now, pray hartily, I bebeech you 
Rob My lord wee cannot (mo? 

Earn, Why how vnworthy ti thing would you make of 
*You would seenie to know my stopb, you would pLiy vpon 205 

You would search the verj’’ inward part of my heii*t, ('iiioe, 

And diue into the secrcet of my soule 
Zownds do you thmke lam easier to be pla’yd 
On, then a pipe*? call meo what Instrument 

You will, though you can frett mee, yet you can not 210 


Play vpon mee, bebiJes,to be demanded by a spuuge. [Act iv. Sc. ii.] 
Rob How a spunge my Lord? 

Earn. I sir, a spimge, that sokes vp the kings 
Countenance, fauours, and rewardcs, that makes 
His hberalitie your btore house: but such as you, 215 

Do the kmg,m the end, best seruisej 
Por hee doth keep you as an Ape doth nuttes, 

In the comer of his law, firbt mouthes you, 

Then swallowes you. so when hee hath need 

Of you, Pis but squeesing of you, 220 

And spunge,you shall be dry ag«uno, you shall 
Rob. Wei my Lord wee’le take our Icaue 
Eamx Faiwell, farewell, God blesse you 
EjsU RoBBencraft^ wnd GildcrBtone 

Enter Coramhis 

Cor. My lord, the Queene would speake with you. 

Earn. Do you see yonder clowd in the shajic of a camell? 225 

Cw'. T*is like a camell in deed. 

Ham. Now mo thinkes iPs like a weasel 
Cor. Tis baclPt hko a weasell. 

Ham. Or like a whale. 

Cor, Very like a whale. exxt Coram. 2;10 

Ham. Why then teU my mother I’le come by and by 
Good night Horatio 

Hor Good night vnto your Lordship. exit Horatio 
Ham. My mother she hath sent to s^xiake with me: 

0 God, let ne’re the heart of Nero enter 235 

This soft bosome 

Let me be crueU, not vnnaturall. 

■*^1 will speake daggers, those sharpe wordes being spent, 



7’32 The Tragedie of Hamlet [act iu. 

To doe her wrong my soule shall ne’re consent exit. [Sc. ix.] 
Enter the Kmg [Act iii Sc. iii.] 

King 0 that this wet that falles vpon my face [Sc. x.] 

"Would wash the crime cleere from my conscience' 

"WTien 1 looke to heaueii,! see my trespasse, 

The earth doth still cne out vpon my fact, 

Pay me the murder of a brother and a king, 5 

And the adulterous fault I haue committed 

0 these are sinnes that are vnpardonable: 

Why say thy smnes were blacker then is leat, 

Yet may contrition make them as white as snowe. 

1 but still to pei’seuer iu a sinne, 10 

It is an act gamst the vmuersall power, 

Most wretched man, stoope, bend thee to thy prayer, 

Aske grace of heauen to keepe thee from despaire. 

hee hieeles enters Hamlet 

Ham I so, come foith and worke thy last, 

And thus hoe dies : and so am I reuenged. 15 

IS'OjUot so . ho tooke my father sleeping, his sins brim full, 

And how his soule stoode to the state of heauen 
Who knowes, saue the immortall powres, 

And shall I kill him now. 

When he is pui’ging of his soule? 20 

Makmg his way for heauen,this is a benefit, 

And not a rouenge no, get thee vp agen, (drunko, 

When bee’s at game swanug, taking his carowse, drinking 
Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed. 

Or at some act that hath no lohsh 25 

Of saluation in’t, then tnp him 
That his heeles may kicke at heauen, 

And fall as lowe as hel. my mother stayes, 

This phisicke but prolongs thy weary dayes. exit Ham. 

King My wordes fly vp,my sinnes remains below. 30 

*No King on eaith is safe, if Gods his foe exit Kvng. 

Enter Queeiie and Coramhis. [Act iu. Sc. iv ] 

Cor. Madame,! heare youg Hamlet comming, [Sa xi ] 

I’le shrowde my selfe behmde the Arras. exit Cor. 

Qmem Bo so my Lord. 

Ham. Mother, mother, 0 are you here? 

How I’st with you mother^ 5 

Qiieem How I’st with you^ 

Ham^ I’le tell you, but first weele make all safe. 

Queene Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 



SCENE IV.] Prince of Demnarhe. 

Earn, Mother, you haue my father much offended 

Queem How now boy? 

Earn, How now mother! come here, sit downe, for y<jii 
shall hearo me speako. 

Qmetie What wilt thou doc? thou wilt not murder me 
Helpo hoe 

Cor, Helpo for tho Queeno. 

Earn I a !Rat,doad for a Duckat. 

Rash intruding foole, farewell, 

I tooke thee for thy hotter. 

Qiceene Hamlet, what hast thou done? 

EoAn. Not so much haimo, good mother, 

As to kill a king,and mairy with his brother. 

Que€7ie How’ kill a king’ 

Eani. I a King nay sit you downe, and ere you part, 
If you 1)6 made of pcnitrable stuffe, 

Ho make your eyes looke downe into your heart, 

And see how homde there and blacke it shews, (words? 

Queene Hamlet, what meanest thou by these killing 

Earn WTiy this I meane, see hero, behold this picture, 
It is tho portraiture, of your deceased husband, 

See here a face, to outface 3fars hiniselfe, 

An eye, at which his foes did tremble at, 

A front wherm all vertuos are set downe 
For to adorno a king, and guild his crownc. 

Whose heart went hand in hand euon with that \ow, 

*He made to you m marriage,and he is dead. 

Murdred, damnably murdrod, this was your husband, 
Looke you now, hero is your husband, 

With a face like Vulcan, 

A looke fit for a murder and a rape, 

A dull dead hanging looke, and a hell-bind oie, 

To affright children and amaze tho world: 

And this same haue you loft to change with this. 

What Hiuell thus hath cosoned you at hob-man blindo? 
A! hauo you eyes and can you looke on him 
That slew my father, and your deero husb/ind. 

To hue in tho incestuous plcjjsure of his IkmI? 

Queene 0 Hamlot, Hi>eako no more. 

Earn, To loauo him that bare a Monarkes iniiide, 

For a king of olowts, of \cry shroads. 

Queene Sweete Hamlet cease. 

Earn. Nay but still to porsi.st and dwell in sinno, 

To swoato vndor the yoke of infamio, 

To make increase of shame, to scale damnation. 
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734 The Tragedie of Hamlet 

Qiteem Hamlet, no more 

Ham, Why appetite with you is in the waine, 

Your blood runnos backeward now from whence it came, 
Who’le chide hote blood within a Virgins heart, 

When lubt shall dwell within a matrons breast^ 

Queem Hamlet, thou cleaucb iny heart in twaine. 

Ham 0 tlu'ow away the W'oi'ser part of it,and keepo the 
better 

Enter the ghost in his night gowne, 

Saue me,Haue mG,you gratious 
Powers aboue,and houer ouer mee, 

With yoiu* celestiall wmgs. 

Doe you not come your tardy soune to chide, 

That T thus long haue let reuengo slipi*c by? 

0 do not glare with lookes so pittifull^ 

Lest that my heart of btone yeeldo to compassion, 

*And cueiy part that should assist reuenge, 

Forgoe their proper powers, and fall to pitty. 

Ghost Hamlet, I once agame appeare to thee, 

To put thee m romembranco of my death. 

Doo not neglect, nor long time put it ofi’. 

But I peroeiue by thy distracted lookos, 

Thy mother’s fearefull, and she stands amazdo 
Speake to her Hamlet, for her sex is weake, 

Comfort thy mother, Hamlet, thinke on mo 
Ham. How is’t with you Lady? 

Qiieene Nay, how is’t with you 
That thus you bend youi’ eyes on vacancie, 

And holdo discourse with nothing but with ayre? 

Ham. Why doe you nothing heai’e? 

Qiieeme Not I 

Ham, Nor doc you nothing see? 

Qmem No noithei*. (habite 

Ham. No, why see the king my father, my father, in the 
As he liucd, looke you how pale he lookes. 

See how he steales away out of the Portall, 

Looke, there he goes. exit ghost. 

Queme Alas, it is the weakenasbe of thy braine, 
Which makes thy tongue to blazon thy hearts gnefe. 

But as I haue a soule,! sweare by heauen, 

1 neuer knew of this most homde murder. 

But Hamlet, this is onely fantasie, 

And for my loue forget these idle fits. 

Ham. Idle, no mother, my pulse doth beate like yours, 
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[So. XI.] 


SCENE IV.] Prince of Penmarke, 

It IS not madnesse tliat possesseth Hamlet. 

0 mother, if euer you did my dearo father loue, 

Eorbeare the adulterous bed to night, 

And win your selfe by little as you may, 100 

In time it may be you wil lothe lum qmte 

And mother, but assist mee in reuenge. 

And in his death your infamy shall die 
Qiteene Hamlet^ I vow by that maicsty, 

*That knowes our thoughts, and lookcs into our heart.s, 105 

1 will conceale, consent, and doe my best, 

What stotagem soe’re thou shalt douiso. 

Ham It is enough, mother good night 
Come sir, lie pmuide for you a graue, 

Who was in life a foolish pratmg knaue. 1 10 

Emt Hamlet with the dead body. 


Ent&i' the King and hordes [Act iv. So. l] 

Kmg Now Oertred, what sayes our sonne,how doe you 
finde him^ 

Qaeene Alas my loixl, as raging as the sea: 

"^Vhenas ho came, I first bosjiako him faire, 

But then he throwes and tosses mo about, 115 

As one forgetting that I wiis his mother: 

At last I calPd for help, and as I 0Tiodi,C<mimhi8 
CallVl, which Hamlet no sooner heai-djbut whips mo 
Out his rapier, and on os, a llat,a Eat, and in his rage 
The good olde man ho killos. 120 

Krig Why this his madnesse will vmloo our state 
Lordos goe to him, inquire the body out. 

ChL We will my Lord. Exeunt hordes. 

King Goitred, your aoiino shall presently to England, 

His shipping is alroixdy furnished, 125 

And wo haue sent by Rossemraff and Oilderstone^ 

Cm* letters to our dearo brothei* of England, 

For Hamlets welfm-e and Ins happinesso. 

Happly the aire and climate of the Oouuiry 

May please him better tlian his uatiue homo: 130 

^ee where ho comes 


Enter Hamlet and the hordes. [Act tv. So. in.] 

GiL. My lord, we can by no moanos 
Know of him where the body is. 

King Now sonne Hamlet, whore is this doinl body? 

Hcmi. At supper, not whore he is eating, but 
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* Where he is eaten, a certaine company of pohticke wormes [Sc. xl] 
are euen now at him 

Father, your fatte King, and your leane Beggar 

Are hut variable seruices, two dishes to one messe 

Looke you, a man may fish with that woiine 140 

That hath eaten of a King, 

And a Beggar eate that fish, 

Which that worme hath caught 
King What of this^ 

Kam. Nothing father, but to tell you, how a King 145 

May go a progresse through the guttes of a Beggar. 

King But sonno Hamlet^ where is this body? 

Sam, In heau*n, if you chance to misse him there, 

Father, you had best looke in the other partes below 

For him, and if you cannnot finde him there, 160 

You may chance to nose him as you go vp the lobby. 

King Make haste and finde him out. 

Sam, Nay doe you beared do not make too much haste, 
rie warrant you hee’le stay till you come. 

King Well sonne Samlet m care of you but specially 165 

in tender preseruation of your health, 

The which we pnce ouen as oui* proper selfe, 

It is our minde you forthwith goe for England,^ 

The winde sits faire, you shall aboorde to night, 

Lord Roesmcraft and Qild&rstone shall goe along with you. 160 

Sam, 0 with all my heart ‘farewel mother 
King Your louing father, 

Sam, My mother I say ’you married my mother, 

My mother is your wife, man and wife is one flesh. 

And so(my mother)fareweLfor England hoe 165 

exeunt all hut tlie inng, 
king Qertred, leaue mo, 

And take your leaue of Samlet^ 

To England is he gone, ne’re to retume: 

Our Letters are vnto the King of England, 

That on the sight of them,on his allegeance, 1*70 

^He presently without demaundmg why, 

That Samlet loose his head,for he must die, 

There’s more m him than shallow eyes can see 
He once being dead, why then our state is free, exit. 


Enter Forienbrasse, JDrumme and /a^ouldiers. 

Fort, Oaptame, from vs goe greoto 
The king of Denmarke. 
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SCENE IV.] Pnnce of DenmarTce. 737 

Tell him that Forteribrmse nephew to old Norway^ [Sc. xii.] 

Cranes a fi*ee passe and conduct oner his land, 

According to the Articles agreed on; 5 

You know our Bandevous, goe march away exeunt all, 

enter King and Queene. [Act it. So. v.] 

[Sc. XIII.] 

King Samlet is ship't for England, fam him well, 

I hope to heare good newcs from thence ere long, 

If euery thmg fall out to our content, 

As I doe make no doubt but so it shall 

Queene God grant it may,heau*ns keep my Samlet safe: 5 

But this mischance of olde Coramhis death, 

Hath piersed so the yong OfeUaes heart. 

That she, poore maide, is quite bereft her wittes. 

King Alas deere heart! And on the other side, 

"We Tnderstand her brother’s come from France^ 10 

And he hath halfe the heart of all our Land, 

And hardly heele forget his fathei‘s death, 

Vnlesse by some meanes he be pacified. 

Qu 0 see where the yong O/elta is I 

JS^er Ofelia playing on a I/ute^ and her haire 
downe singing, 

Ofelia, How should I your true lone know 
From another man? 

By his cockle hatte, and his siaffo, 

'^And his sandall shoono. 

White his shrowdo as mountaino snowc, 

Larded with sweete flowers. 

That bewept to the grauo did not goo 
With true loners showers 
He IS dead and gone La<Iy,he is dead and gone, 

At his head a grasse groouo tuifre, 

At his heeles a stone 

h/ng How i’at with you sweete Ofelia"^ 

Ofelia Well God yeeld you. 

It gneues me to see how they laid him iu the cold ground, 

I could not chuse but weepo: 

And will he not como againo'* 

And will he not come againo? 

NojUOjheo’s gone, and we cast away nione, 

And he neuer will come againe. 

His beard as white as snowo* 

All flaxen was his polo, 
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He IS dead, be is gone, 

And we cast away moanc. 

God a mercy on bis sonle. 

And of all cbnsten soules I pray God. 

God be witb you Ladies, God be witb you. exit Ojelia 
Tdfig A pretty wrotcb’ tbis is a change indeede 
0 Time, bow swiftly runnes our loyes away^ 

Content on eajftb was neuer certaine bred, 

To day we laugb and Hue, to moiTow dead 
How now, what noyse is that? 

A noyse within, enter Learies 
Lear, Stay there vntiH I come, 

0 thou vikle kmg,giue me my father 
Speake, say, where’s my father^ 

Icmg Dead. 

Lear, "WTio hath murdred him^speake, I’le not 
Be juggled with, for he is murdred 
Queeae True,but not by him. 

*Lear, By whome, by heau’n lie be resolucd. 

Hng Let him goe (?er^rao?,away, I feare him not, 

There’s such diuimtie doth wall a king. 

That treason dares not looke on. 

Let him goe Gertred, that your father is murdred, 

T’ls true, and we most soiy for it. 

Being the chiefost piUer of our state: 

Therefore will you hke a most desperate gamster, 
Swoop-stake-like, draw at friend, and foe, and all^ 

Lear, To his good friends thus wide He ope mme aims. 
And looke them m my hart, but to his foes, 

1 will no reconcilement but by bloud. 

Jsing Why now you speake Hke a mosst loimig sonne 
And that in soule we soitow for for his death. 

Your selfe ere long shall be a witnesse, 

Metine while be patient, and content your selfe. 

£nter Ofelia as before, 

Lear, Who’s this, Ofeliaf 0 my deere sister 1 
Tst possible a yong maides life. 

Should be as morfcall as an olde mans sawe? 

0 heau’ns themselues' how now Ofelw!^ 

Ofel, Wei God a mercy, I a bin gathering of floui’es: 
Here, here is rew for you, 

You may call it hearb a grace a Sundayes, 

Hoere’s some for me too ; you must weare your rew 
With a difference, there’s a dazie. 

Here Loue, there’s rosemary for you 
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SCENE V.] Pounce of Denmarhe. 

Eor remembrance I pray Lone remember, 

And there’s pansey for thoughts 

Lear, A document in madnos, thoughts, remembrance 

0 God, 0 GodI 

Ofelia There is fennell for you, I would a gui’n you 
Some violets, but they all withered, when 
IVTy father died, alas, they say the owle was 
A Bakers daughter, we see what we are, 

But can not toll what we shall be. 

*For bonny swoete Bobm is all my joy. 

Lear Thoughts & afllictions, torments worse than hell. 
Of el. Nay Louo,I pray you make no words of this now: 

1 pray now, you shall sing a downe, 

And you a downe a, t’ls a the Kings daughter 
And the false steward,and if any body 
Aske you of any thing, say you this 
To morrow is samt Valontmos day, 

All in the mommg betimo, 

And a maide at your window, 

To be your Valentme: 

The yong man rose, and dan’d his clothes. 

And dupt the chamber doore, 

Let in the maide, that out a maide 
Neuer departed more. 

Nay I pray marke now, 

By giaje,and by saint Charitio, 

Away,and fie for shame: 

Yong men will doo’t when they come too’t* 

By cocke they are too blame 
Quoth she, bkore you tumbled me, 

You promised me to wed. 

So would I a donOjby yonder Suinio, 

If thou hadst not come to my bed. 

So God be with you all, God bwy Ladies 
God bwy you Loue. exit Ofelia, 

Lear, Gnefe vpon griefe, my father murdered, 

My sister thus distracted. 

Cursed be his soule that wrought this wicked act. * 

Img Content you good Leartes for a time, 

Although I know your griefe is as a flioud, 

Brimme full of sorrow, but forbearo a while, 

Amd thinke already the reuenge is done 
On him that makes you such a haplesse sonne. 

Lear, You haue preuail’d my Lord, a while T’le striue, 
To bury gnefe within a tombe of wrath, 
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*Which once vnhearsed, then the world shall heare [So. xm ] 

Leartes had a father he held deere. 125 

king No more of that, ere many dayea be done, 

You shall heare that you do not dreame vpon. exeunt <m 

Enter Horatio and the Queene [Sc xiv.] 

Hot, Madame, your sonne is safe amv’de in Denmcurhe, 

This letter I euen now receiv’d of him, 

Whereas he writes how he escap’t the danger. 

And subtle treason that the king had plotted, 

Being crossed by the contention of the wmdes, 5 

He found the Packet sent to the king of England, 

Wherein he saw himselfe betray’d to death. 

As at his next conuersion with your grace. 

He will relate the circumstance at full 

Queem Then I perceiue there’s treason in his lookes 10 

That seem’d to sugar o’re his villame. 

But I will soothe and please him for a time, 

For murderous mindes are alwayes jealous, 

But know not you Horatio where he is^ 

Hor, Yes Madame,and he hath appoynted me 15 

To meete him on the east side of the Cittie 
To morrow morning 

Queene 0 faile not, good Horatio , and withall, com- 
A mothers care to him, bid him a while (mend me 

Be wary of his presence, lest that he 20 

Fade in that he goes about. 

Hor, Madam, neuer make doubt of that: 

I thinke by this the news be come to court: 

He is amv’de, obserue the kmg,and you shall 

Quickely findo,Hci;/i?e« being here, 25 

Thmgs fell not to his minde 

Queene But what became of QUderstone and Rosamcraft? 

Hor, He being set ashore, they went for England, 

And in the Packet there wiit downe that dooine 

To be perform’d on them poynted for him 30 

And by great chance he had his fathers Sealo, 

*So all was done with discouene. 

Queene Thankes*be to heauen for blessing of the prince, 

Horatio once againe I take my leaue. 

With thowsand mothers blessmgs to my soone 36 

Horat, Madam adue. 

Enter King and Leartes, [Act "nr. So. vn ] 

King, Hamlet from England! is it possible^ [So. xv.] 

What chance is this? they are gone,and he come home, 

Lear, 0 he is welcome, by my soule ho is. 



scBiirE vii.] Prince of Demmrlie. 

At it my iocimd heart doth leape for ioy, 

That I shall liue to tell him, thus he dies. 

hing Leartes, content your sel£e,be rulde by me, 

And you shall haue no let for your reuenge. 

Lear, My will, not all the world. 

Kxng Nay but Leartes, marke the plot I haue layde, 
I haue heard him often with a greedy wish, 

Vpon some praise that he hath heard of you 
Touching your weapon, which with all his heart, 

He might be once tasked for to try your cunning 
Leou And how for this? 

Kmg Mary Leartes thus: Pie lay a wager, 

Shalbe on Hamlets side, and you shall giue the oddes, 
The which will draw him with a more desire. 

To try the maistry, that in twelue venies 

You gaine not three of him : now this being grante<l, 

When you are hot in midst of all your play. 

Among the foyles shall a keene rapier he. 

Steeped in a mixture of deadly poyson. 

That if it drawes but the least dramme of blood. 

In any part of him,ho cannot hue: 

This Wng done will free you from suspition, 

And not the deerest fnend that Hamlet lov’de 
Will euor haue Leartes m suspect. 

Lecur. My lord, I hke it well 
But say lord Hamlet should refuse this match. 

King I’le warrant you,wee’le put on you 
‘'^Such a report of singulantie. 

Will brmg him on, although against his will 
And lest that all should misse, 

I’le haue a portion that shall ready stand. 

In all his heate when that he oallos for dnnke. 

Shall be his period and our happinesse 

Lear. T’ls excellent, 0 would the time wore come! 
Here comes the Queene. exiier the Queene. 

hing How now Gei’tredjWhy looke you heauily? 
Queene 0 my Lord, the yong Ofelia 
Hauing made a garland of sundry sortes of flouies, 
Sittmg vi>on a willow by a brooke. 

The enuious spng broke, into the brooke she fell. 

And for a while her clothes spread wide abroade. 

Bore the yong Lady vp; and there she sate smiling, 
Euen Mermaide-hke, twixt heauon and earth, 

Ohauntmg olde sundry tunes vncapable 

As it were of her distresse, but long it could not be, 
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Till that her clothes, being heauy with their diinke, [Sc xv.} 

Dragg'd the sweete wretch to death. 50 

Lear, So, she is drownde: 

Too much of water hast thou Ofelia, 

Therefore I will not drowne thee in my teares, 

Keuenge it is must yeeld this heart relecfe, 

For woe begets woe, and griefe hangs on griefe. exeunt 55 

enter Clowae and an other [Act v. Sc. 1 ] 

Gloicne I say no, she ought not to be buned [Sc. xvi.] 

In Christian buriall 
2. Why su*? 

Cloione Mary because shee’s drownd. 

2. But she did not drowne her selfe. 5 

Clo\om No, that^s certaine,the water drown’d her. 

2 Yea but it was against her wilL 

Qlmne No, I deny that, for looke you sir, I stand here, 

If the water come to me, I drowne not my selfe. 

But if I goe to the water, and am there drown’d, 10 

*Ergo I am guiltie of my owne death* 

Y’are gone, goe y’are gone sir. 

2. I but see, she hath chnstian bunall, 

Because she is a great woman. 

Clowne Mary more’s the pitty, that great folke 15 

Should haue more authontie to hang or drowne 
Themselues, more than other people: 

Goe fetch me a stope of drinke, but before thou 
Qoest, tell me one thmg, who buildes strongest, 

Of a Mason, a Shipwright, or a Carpenter? 20 

2. Why a Mason, for he buildes all 
And will indure long. 

Olowne That’s prety, too’t agen, too’t agen 

2. Why then a Carpenter, for he buildes the gaUowes, 

And that brings many a one to his long home. 25 

Clowne Prety agen, the gallowes doth well,mai 7 howe 
dooes it wdl? the gallowes dooes well to them that doe ill, 
goe get thee gone; 

And if any one aske thee hereafter, say, 

A Graue-maker, for the houses he buildes 30 

Last till Boomes-day. Fetch me a stope of beere,goe. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio, 

Glowm A picke-axe and a spade, 

A spade for and a winding sheete. 

Most fit it is, for fwill be made, he ihroioee up a shouel. 

For such a ghest most meete. 
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SCENE I.] Prince of Denmarhe. 743 

SaTifu Hath this fellow any feehng of himselfe, [Sc xvi ] 

That is thus merry in makmg a graue^ 

See how the slaue joles their heads against the earth. 

Sor, My lord, Custome hath made it in him seenie uo- 
Clovme A pick-axe and a spade, a spade, (thing 40 

Por and a winding sheete, 

Most fit it is for to be made, 

Por such a ghest most meet 

Sam Looke you, there^s another Horatio^ 

*Why mai’t not bo the scull of some Lawyer’ 45 

Me thinkes he should indite that fellow 

Of an action of Batterie, for knocking 

Him about the pate with’s shouol.now where is youi 

Quirkes and quillets now,your vouchers and 

Double vouchers, your leases and free-holde, 50 

And tenements’ why that same bose there will sctii*so 
Holde the conueiance of his land, and must 
The honor he there? 0 pittifuU transformance* 

Iprethee tell me Soratio^ 

Is parchment made of sheep-skinnes’ 55 

Sor, I my Lorde,and of caliies-skinnes too 
Sam. Ifaith they prooue themseluos sheepo and caluas 
That deale with them,or put thoir trust in them. 

There’s another, why may not that be such a ones 

Scull, that praised my Lord such a ones horao, * GO 

When he meant to bog him’ Soratio^ I pretheo 

Lets question yonder fellow. 

Now my friend, whose gi-auo is tins’ 

Oloyme Mme sir, 

Sam, But who must lie in iti (sir. 65 

Clmm If I should say, I should, I should ho in my throat 
Sam. What man must be buried here? 

Clovsm No man sir. 

Sam. What woman’ 

Clovme No woman neither sir, but indoedo 70 

One that was a woman. 

Sam. An excellent follow by the Lord Soratio^ 

This seauen yeares haue I noted it : the too of the pesaut, 

Comes so neere the heele of the coiu*tior, 

That hee gawles his kibe, I pretheo tell moe one thing, 76 

How long will a man he m the ground bofoie hee rots’ 

Olovjm Ifaath sh, if hee be not rotten before 
Ho be laide in, as wo haue many iiocky corses, 

He wdl last you, eight yeares, a tanner 
Will last you eight yeares full out, or nine. 

*Sam. And why a tanner’ 
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Clowne Why his hide is so tanned with his trade, [So. xvi] 

That it wiU holde out water, that’s a parlous 
Deuourer of your dead body, a great soaker. 

Looke you, heres a scull hath bin here this dozen yeaie, 85 

Let me see, I euer since our last king Hamlet 
Slew Foitenbram in combat, yong Hamlets father, 

Hee that’s mad 

Ham I mary, how came he madde^ 

Clowne Ifaith very strangely, by loosing of his wittes 90 

Ham, Vpon what ground? 

Clovme A this ground, in Denmaihe 
Ham, Where is he now^ 

Clowne Why now they sent him to Englaivd 

Ham, To England! wherefore? 95 

Clowne Why they say he shall haue his wittes theie. 

Or if he haue not, t’ls no gieat matter theie, 

It will not be seene there. 

Ham, Why not there? 

Clovme Why there they say the men aie as mad as he 100 

Ham, Whose scull was this? 

Clovme This,a plague on him, a madde rogues it was. 

He powred once a whole flagon of Bhem&h of my head, 

Why do not you know him? this was one Yoncles scull. 

Ham, Was this? I prethee let me see it, alas poore Toncke 106 

I knew him Horatio^ 

A fellow of infinite mirth, he hath caned mee twenty tm^e^u. 

vpon his bocke, here hung those lippes that I haue Kissed a 

hundred times,and to see, now they abhorre mo Wheres 

your iests now Foncle? your flashes of meriment now go 110 

to my Ladies chamber, and bid her paint her solfe an inch 

thicke, to this she must come Yoncke, Horatio^ I prethee 

teU me one thing, doost thou thmke that Alexander looked 

thus? 

jSbr. Euen so my Lord. 115 

Ham, And smelt thus? 

^Hor, I my lord, no otherwise. 

Ham, No, why might not imagination worko, as thus of 
Alexander^ Alexander died, Alexander was buned, Alexander 
became earth, of earth we make clay, and Alexander being 120 

but clay, why might not time brmg to paw&e, that he might 
stoppe the boung hole of a beere barrell? 

Impenous Caesar dead and turned to clay, 

Might stoppe a hole, to keepe the wmde away. 

Enter King and Queene^ Learies, and other lordes, 
with a Priest after the coffin. 

Ham, What fimerall’s this that all the Court laments? 
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SCENE I.] Prince of Dewniarhe. 

It shews to be some noble parentage; 

Stand by a while. 

Lear. "What ceremony else^ say, what ceiemony else^ 
Pnest My Lord, we haue done aU that lies in vs, 

And more than well the church can tolerate. 

She hath had a Du*ge sung for her maiden soulc. 

And but for fauour of the king, and you, 

She had beene buried in the open fieldos, 

Whore now she is allowed Christian bunall 

Lear. So, I toll thoo churhsh Pnost, a ministiiiig Angell 
shall my sister be, when thou host howlmg. 

Ham. The faire Ofdta dead* 

Queene Swoetes to tho swooto, farewell 
I had thought to adome thy bridale bod, faire maide. 

And not to foUow thoo vnto thy graue 

Lear. Forbeai*e the earth a while sister farewell. 

"Leartes leapes into the graue 
Now jiowro your earth on^Olympus hio, 

And make a hill to o’re top olde Pellon. Hamlet leapes 
Whats he that coniures so? in after Leartes. 

Ham. Beholde tis l^Hamlet the Bane. 

Lear. Tho diuoU take thy soulo 
Ham 0 thou praiest not well, 

I pretheo take thy hand from off my throato, 

For there is something in me dangerous, 

* Which let thy wisedomo fearo, holde off thy hand. 

I lou’de Ofelia as dooi’e as twenty brothers could; 

Shew me what thou wilt doe for her: 

Wilt fight, wilt fast, wilt pray, 

Wilt drinke vp vossels,oato a orocadilo? lie doot: 

Com’st thou hero to whine? 

And where thou talk’st of burying thee a liuo, 

Here let vs stand and lot them throw on vs, 

Whole hills of earth, till with the heighth therof, 

Make Oosell as a Wart. 

King Forbeare Leartes^ now is heo mad, as is tho sea, 
Anone as mild and gentle as a Done; 

Therfore a while giue his wilde humour scope. 

Ham What is the reason sir that you wrong meo thus? 
I neuer gave you axuse: but stand away, 

A Cat will meaw, a Dog will hauo a day. 

EaU Havtdet and HoraJtxo. 

Queem. Alas, it is his madnes makes him thus, 

And not his heart, Leartes. 

King. My lord, t’is so; but wee’le no longer trifle, 
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The Tragedie of Hamlet [act v. 

This very day shall Eamlet dnuke his last, [So. xvii.] 

Tor presently -we meane to send to him, 5 

Therfore Leartes be in readynes. 

Lear. My lord, till then my soule will not bee quiet. 

King. Come Oertred, wee’! haue Leartes, and our sonne, 

Made friends and Louers, as befittes them both, 

Euen as they tender vs, and loue their countne. 10 

^eem God grant they may. exeunt omnes 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio [Act v. Sc. il] 

Ham beleeue mee, it greeuos mee much Hmatio, [Sc. xvin.] 
That to Leartes I forgot myselfe: 

Eor by my selfe me thinkes I feele his gnefe, 

Though there’s a diflfereiice m each others wrong 
Enter a Bragart Gentleman. 

Horatio , marke yon water-flie, 6 

The Court knowes hmi,but hee knowes not the Couit. 

^Oent. Kow God saue thee,sweete prince Hamlet. 

Ham, And you sm.foh, how the muske-cod smels* 

Gem I come with an embassage fi’om his maiesty to you 
Ham. I shall sir giue you attention. 10 

By my troth me thinkes t’ls very oolde. 

Q&n\ It IS indeedo very rawish coldo 
Ham. Tis hot mo thinkes. 

G&nt. Veiy swoltery hote: 

The King, sweete Prmce, hath layd a wager on youi* side, 16 

Six Barbary horse,against six french rapiers, 

With all their acoutrements too, a tho carnages. 

In good faith they are very curiously wrought 

Ham. The canages sir, I do not know what you meane 
GeU: The girdles, and hangers sir, and such like. 20 

Ham. The worde had beene more cosin german to the 
phrase, if he could haue earned the canon by his side, 

And howe’s the wager? I vnderstand you now. 

Qeni. Mary sir, that yong Leartes in twelue vemos 
At Kapier and Dagger do not get three oddes of you, 26 

And on your side the King hath laade, 

And desires you to be in readinesse. 

Ham. Very well, if the King dare venture his wager, 

I dare venture my skull .when must this be? 

Gent. My Lord, presently, the king, and her maiesty, 80 

With the rest of the best ludgement in the Court, 

Are comming downe into the outward pallace. 

Ham. Goe tell his maiestie, I wil attend hmi. 

Gent. I shall dehuer your most sweet answer. exit. 

Ham. You may sir, none better, for y’are spiced, 
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SCENE II.] Prince of Denmarhe. 7’47 

Else ho had a bad nose could not smell a foolo. [Sc xvin] 

Hor. He mil disclose himselfe mthout inqmne. 

HaTii, Beleeue me Horatio^ my hart is on the sodaine 
Very sore, all here about 

Eor, My lord,forbeai’e the challenge then. 40 

Ham, No Horaiio^ not I, if danger be now, 

Why then it is not to comejthei-es a pi*odebtiuate proiudence 
*in the fall of a sparrow, heore comes the King. 

Enter King^ Queene, Leartes^ Lortles 
King Now sonne Hamlet, we haue laid vpon your head, 

And mak e no question but to haue the best, 46 

Ham, Your maiestio hath laide a the weaker side. 

King We doubt it not,doliuer them the foilos 
Ham, First Leartes, hoore’s my hand and louo, 

Protestmg that I nouor wrongd Leartes 

If Hamlet in his madnosse did amissc, 60 

That was not Hamlet, but his madnos did it. 

And all the wrong I o*ro did to Leartee, 

I here proclaime was madnos, therefore lets be at peace, 

And thinke I haue shot mine arrow o’ro the house. 

And hurt my brother. 55 

Lear, Sir I am satisfied in nature, 

But in termes of honor He stand aloofo, 

And will no reconcilement, 

Till by some older maistera of our timo 

I may be satisfied 60 

King Giue them the foyles. 

Ham, Ho bo your foylo Leartes, these foyles, 

Haue all a laught,come on sir; a hit, 

Lear, No none. Heere they play 

Ham, ludgement. 65 

G&nt, A hit, a most palpable hit. 

Lear, Well, come againe. They play againe. 

Ham, Another. ludgement. 

Lear, I, I grant, a tuch, a tuch. 

King Here HamZet,iho kmg doth drinke a health to thee 70 

Qysene Here Ha7nlet,\Kko my na|ikm,wii)e thy face. 

King Giue him the wine. 

Ham, Set it by, I’le haue another bowt first, 

I^le drinke anone. 

Qv^ene Here Hamlet, thy mother drinkes to thee. 76 

Shee drinles 

King Do not dnnke Qertred ; 0 t’ls the poysned cup ! 

*Ham, Leartes come, you dally with me, 

I pray you passe with your most cunningst play. 
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Lear, II sa 7 you so^ haue at you, 

He hit you now my Lord. 

And yet it goes almost against mj' conscience. 

Ham, Come on sir. 

They catch Oiie another^ Rapiers^ and hoik are %ounded^ 
Learies falles doione^ the Queene falles dowiie and dies 

King Looke to the Queene. 

Queene 0 the druike, the dnnke, Ha??i^e?,the dnnke. 
Earn, Ti’eason,ho, keepe the gates. 

Lords How ist my Lord Learies? 

Lear, Euen as a coxcombe should, 

Foolishly slaine with my owne weapon* 

Hamlet, thou hast not in thee halfe an houre of hfe. 

The fatall Instrument is in thy hand. 

Vnhated and invenomed. thy mother’s poysned 
Tliat dnnke was made for thee 

Ham, The poysned Instrument within my hand^ 

Then venome to thy venome,die damn’d villame 
Come dnnke, here hes thy vmon here The ling dies, 
Lear, 0 ho is lustly serued* 

Hamlet, before I die, here take my hand. 

And withall, my loue ; I doe forgiue thee. Learies dm. 
Ham, And I thee, 0 I am dead Horatio,ioi^ thee well. 
Hor, Ho, I am more an antike Roman, 

Then a Dane,here is some poison left. 

Ham, Vpon my loue I charge thee let it goe, 

0 fie Horatw, and if thou shouldst die, 

"What a scandale wouldst thou loaue behinde^ 

What tongue should tell the story of our deaths, 

If not from thee^ 0 my heart sinckes Horatio, 
hline eyes haue lost their sight, my tongue his vse: 
Farewel heauen receiue my soule. Ham, dies, 

Yoltemar and ike Atnbassadors from England, 
enter Fort&nbrasse with his traine. 

Fort, Where is this bloudy sightl 

Hor, If aught of woe or wonder yould behold, 

Then looke vpon this tragicke spectacle. 

Fort, 0 impenous death ' how many Princes 
Hast thou at one draft bloudily shot to death? (^a^nd, 
Aaibass, Our ambassie that we haue brought from Eng- 
Where be these Prmces that should heare vs speake? 

0 most most vnlooked for time! vnhappy country. 

Hor, Content your selues, He shew to all, the ground, 
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SCENE II.] Prince of Denmarhe. 749 

The first beginning of this Tragedy : [Sc. xviii.] 

Let there a scaffold be rearde vp in the market place, 

And let the State of the world be there: 120 

Where you shall heare such a sad story tolde, 

That neuer mortall man could more vnfolde. 

Fort. I haue some rights of memory to this kingdome, 

Which now to claime my leisure doth inuite moo; 

Let foure of our ohiefest Captaines 126 

Beare Hamlet like a souldier to his grauc : 

For he was likely, had ho luied, 

To a prou’d most royalL 

Take vp the bodie, such a fight as this 

Becomes the fieldes, but here doth much amisso 130 


Finis. 



ADDITIONS AND COEEECTIONS. 


YOLUME I. 

The Tempest. 

r. 1. 5 cheerly^ cheerly] cKeerly F^. 

I. 1. 7 For Anon, apud Bann conj. read Upton conj. 

I. 1. 19 mote love\ lore more Hanmer. 

I. 1. 21 note Omit ’peace\ prease Warbm’ton conj. 

For present] tempest Crosby conj. read present] prease “Yar- 
bimton conj. (withdrawn), tempest Crosby conj. 

I. 1. 39 inckaritahle] uncharitable Rowe. 

I. 1. 59 Farewell^ brother!] Brother futewel'. Pope. 

I. 2, 22 time] true F^. 

I. 2. 29 soul^] soul — Steevens. 

I. 2. 33 often] oft Staunton conj. 

I. 2. 67 me^ — that] me^ that Ff. me that Knight. 

I. 2. 77 rapt] wrapp'd Steevens (1773, 1778). 

I. 2. 95 note For falsehood^ in its contrary^ as read falsehood^ in its 
contrary as. 

I. 2. 100 note Add has against the truths by telling of it Orger conj. 

I. 2. 100 note For Kinnear conj. read Hoadly MS. (in Halhwell). 

I, 2. 101 memory] memory as Anon. conj. (in Furness). 

I. 2. 106 hear^] hear^ girl? Capell. 

I. 2. 121 This] On which this Wheler MS. (in Halliwell). 

I. 2. 127 whereon] whereupon Wheler MS. (in Halliwell). 

I. 2. 133 note For Capell read Theobald (ed. 2). 

I. 2. 134 hint] Kent Collier conj. 

I. 2. 156 Under] And at Orger conj. 

I. 2. 165 gentL&ness] gentlesse Anon. conj. 

I. 2. 167 mine] my Rowe (ed. 2). 
t 2. 186 [Aside. Johnson. 

I. 2. 190 best pleasure] behest or pleasure Jourdain conj., ending the 
lines be fire,. pleasure. 

I. 2. 191 dive] drive Warburton MS. 
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I 2. 202 note For Johnson read CapelL 

I 2. 210 note For Hunter conj. read Keightley (Hunter coxy.) 

I. 2. 213 u;p-staring\ v/p-slarting Warburton MS 
I. 2. 262, 253 Thou „deep^ Two lines, the fii*st ending thinV6t^ in 
Steevens (1793). 

I. 2. 254 %ipon\ against Davenant’s Yersion 

I. 2. 264 and sorcenes\ and sorceries too Rowe (ed. 1). 

I. 2. 269 hlue-eged] blue d/r^d Sprenger conj. (in Furness) 

I 2. 270, 271 slam .,servant\ servant.^, slave Upton conj. 

I 2 271 note For Rowe read Rowe (ed. 1). 

I 2. 298 days'\ days^ Ariel Anon. conj. (in Grey). 

L 2. 309, 310 ^Tis ..ow] As in Pope, One lino m Ff 
I. 2 316 Come'\ om. Anon conj. (in Grey), or read uhen? J say^ 
come forth, 

I. 2. 317, 318 Marked as ‘Aside’ by Oapell 
L 2 327 for that vast"] for tha% fast quoted by Staunton. 
vas^l waste Rowe (ed. 1). 

I. 2 327, 328 note For T. T^te read Delius, 1876 (T. AVhite conj ) 

I 2, 332 note For Hudson read Dyce (ed. 2) 

I. 2 386 Cry^ Piintod by Craig m italic as a stage direction 
l, 2. 403, 404 Transposed by Pope. 

I, 2. 409 note Road What Is *t? a spirit} CapolL W/int is ’t a spirit^ 
Ff. What! ist H a spirit? Darnel con] 

I. 2. 437 faith^ Fair! 'Warburton MS. 

I. 2. 445 der I aaw] I der saw Theobald. I saw der Maloiio 
I. 2 460 powers} potdr F4 (somo copies) and Rowe. 

L 2. 450 note For Capoll read Johnson. 

L 2. 462 note Read Om 'loord mare} fSir, one word nvore Pope. O^ie 
word more, sir Keightloy. 

I. 2. 460 mt yow] you not Rowe (ed. 2) 

I. 2. 467 note Add and Heath conj. 

L 2. 471 Come /rom] Come, from F^ 

L 2. 474 garon&iUs} garmmit Rowe (ed. 2;. 

I. 2. 489 note For Warbui'ton read Theol)ald (ed. 2). 
n, 1. 11 visitor} adversary Quincy MS (in Furness), 

II 1. 23 is he} he is Haniner (od. 2). 

II. 1. 126 note For Pope read Howe (ed. 2), and for IVEalono read Malone 

(Oapell conj.). 

n. 1, 146 tdth, vineyard} tilth, meadow, vineyard Ilalliwell conj, 

II. 1. 160 Yet} And yet Pope, 
n. 1. 172 An} Poj)e A^d Ff. 
n 1. 173 brave} a brave F3F4 
n 1. 208, 216 Whiles} Whilst Rowe. 

II 1. 212 Trebles t!m oV] Troubles thee sore Quincy MS, (in Furness), 
n. 1. 220 note For Keightley conj. read Keightley. 
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ADDITIONS AND COREECTIONS. 


n. 1, 234 But douht discovery] What Doubt discovers Orger conj 
II. 1. 242 note For Keightley conj. read Steevens. 
n 1. 243 note For Musgrave conj read Holt conj. and Musgrave conj. 

note For Staunton read Johnson 
n. 1. 268 wer^ was Theobald (ed. 2). 
n 1. 263 well] feat Capell. 
n 1. 267 where] hut where Capell 

II 1. 289 yoUy hts friend^] you^ his f/imds. Grant White (ed. 2) his 

yoh friends Heath conj. yon his friends Wagner conj 
n 1. 297 Gon] Ariel HaUiwell conj. 

II. 1. 301 Whiles] Whilst Howe (ed 1). While Howe (ed 2) 
n. 1. 317, 318 Marked as ‘Aside’ by Capell. 
n. 2. 9 Sometim^ Sometimes Theobald. 

n. 2. 34 hold vL no longer:] Marked as a gloss in Warbm*ton MS 
IL 2. 70 his fit] a fit Eowe (ed. 2). 

II. 2. 73 too much] 100 Qinncy MS. (m Furness) 
n. 2. 76, 76 note For The Philadelphia... end the lines &c. read Johnson 
ends the lines &c 

n 2. 76 Substitute for note thy..4hee] my.., ms Hanmer 
II. 2, 86 utteF^ sputter Anon, conj (in Furness). 

II. 2. 87 Ameri] againe Anon. MS. (m HaUiwell) 

II. 2. 94 afeard\ afraid Eowe. 

n 2. 108 an if] Pope, and if Ff. 

n 2. 119 note For Steevens (1793) read Malone 

n. 2. 131 and thy dog^ and thy hush] and thy dog^ and hush Knight. 

n. 2. 139 I 'loilC] om Steevens, 1793 (Eitaon conj.) I^U Dyce. 

II. 2. 162 scamels] scahons or sarcels Jourdain conj. stamels Hunter 
conj, sea-owls Meissner conj 

m. 1. 13— -15 I forget do it] I forget Bid these sioeet thoughts, do 
even refresh my labours. Most busiest, when I do it. Spence 
conj (N. & Q, 1889) 

in. 1. 16 Most busy lest, when I do it] Most husUy then I do it or 
Most lustily then Vll to it Orger conj. Most hesolaced (or 
Most solaced), when I do it Buchanan conj 
in. 1. 16 note, For Most husiliest Bulloch conj read hfost husilyest 
HaUiweU conj. 
m. 1. 60 mine] my CapeU 
m. 1. 63 hy] om. F3F4 
m. 1. 62 suffer] suff&' tamely Dyce (ed, 2) 
ni. 1. 80 note, For seekd read seeht 
m 2. 27 telT] tell me F2F3F4. 

in 2 to hearken over agairi] over again to hearken FgF^. 

III. 2. 40, 41 note For Nicholson conj read Keightley 
m. 2. 49, 60 note For Pope read Theobald. 

III 2. 62 note For Hanmer read Theobald (ed. 2) 
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nr. 2, Y2 thou\ yoic F3F4. 

III. 2. Ill note Bead Marked as ‘Aside’ by Capell 

III. 2. 137 that\ thm, Theobald (ed 2) 
in 2. 146 th%s\ his F3F4 

III. 2 147 note Fon' Capell (Anou ap Grey conj ) read Capell For 

Eitson conj read Anon. ap. Grey conj. 
in. 3. 19 note For xiv read xv. 

in 3 32 more gentle-Jdnd\ of a more gentle hind, Singer, ed. 2 (Singer 

MS), ending the bne here 
in 3 37 sound] signs Warbnrton MS 

in 3 42 WiUH] Pope Wilt Ff 

in. 3. 48 note For Daniel read Grant White 
For XV read xvi 
m. 3 60 Jbw] Fe Johnson, 

ni. 3. 91 while] whilst Eowo 
m 3 99 my] thy F4 

in. 3 102 with him] om Stcevens conj 

But one fievid] One jwnd Stoovens conj. 

IV. 1. 3 For Tollett conj. read Warbnrton MS and Tollott conj 

IV. 1. 3 note For Wnght, Clar Press ed re(td Globe ed. 

IV. 1 6 tender] render Eowe (ed 1). 

IV. 1. 18 note Bead aspersionhs F4 

IV. 1 33—60 Marked as ‘Aside' by Capell. 

IV. 1 60 ^yell, /] Well- I Ff. Wdl I Steevens (1793). 

IV. 1 64 note For Warbnrton read Theobald (ed. 2). 

IV. 1. 143 note F<yr Hanmer read Theobald (ed. 2), 

IV. 1. 146 note Far Warbnrton read Theobald (ed 2) 

IV. 1. 146 You] Nay you Nicholson conj. 

IV. 1 146 note For xvi read xvn 
IV. 1. 166 note For Dyce read Halliwoll. 

note For Keightloy read Singer (ed. 2) 

IV. 1. 180 garse Collier 

IV. 1. 182 heyo7v^ hehvnd Warbnrton MS. 

IV. 1. 183 chins] shins Gonld conj. 

IV. 1. 184 feet] sweat Gould conj. 

IV. 1. 187 stale] bait Gould conj 
IV. 1. 230 note For xvn read xviil 

IV. 1. 238 an ’<] Cai>ell and H Ff 
rv. 1. 260 For Then read Than. 

V. 1. 7 and *s followers] and Ids Steovons (1703) 

V. 1 16 that] om. Steovons (1793). 

V. 1. 29 note For Anon, apnd Eann conj read Capell. 

V. 1. 55 fathoms] Johnson, fadomes F^FgFg. f adorns F4. 

V. 1 60 note For Pope read Eowo (ed. 2). 

boiVd within] boiling in Singer (od 2) 

VOL. IX. 


48 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


V 1 77 most\ more Warburton IMS. 

V. 1. 92 summer merely Summer: Merrily, Holt conj 
V. 1 117 An if this he"] If this he ti'ue WTieler AES (m Halliwell). 

v’. 1. 148 A daughter f\ You have lost a daughter^ "^Tagner conj ^in 

Eurness) 

V 1 172 deafst\ dear Pope 

V 1. 174 hingdoms you\ hingdoms You .Tohiiboa 

V 1. 188 thusl om. 

\ 1 213 note For Capell lead Hanmer 

V 1 219 note For Allen conj. read Hanmei 

V 1. 227 emntsi euem Fj (some copies) 

V. 1. 230 note For Alalonc read Boswell ^Alalone conj ) 

V 1. 246 infest] infect F^ 

V 1 248 single] singly Orger conj 

V 1. 309 note For xviii read xix 

In Note V. p 97 for The music &c read This mu*sic &c 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona 

I. 1. 28 Fo, I,.,What^ I mU, ,not Pro — whai? Marshall conj 

L 1- 107, 108 S^ieed She did nod Pro. What did she not'/ Speed 

Ay, Pro, Not — Ay — lohy, thaVs nothing Janssen conj. 

I 2 116 searcF] salve Gould conj. 

n. 3. 25 a wood woman] as would woman Spence coxy (N. & Q., 1894). 
II 6. 44 note For Knight read Knight (Alalone conj ), and for Collier 
(Malone conj.) read Collier 

III. 2. 77 sooth Warburton AIS 

IV. 1, 5 aSw*] Sir^ sir Marshall 

IV. 2. 6 gif£s] shifts Janssen conj. 

IV. 2. 126 your, ,weU\ it shall become your falsehood well Alarshall conj 
rv, 3. note on Scene in. Dele See note (vni). 
rv, 3. 13 Valiani, wise] One valiant, wise Alarshall 

rv 4 41 days] hours (^uld conj 

IV, 4 70 her, to leave her token ] her Not keep her token f Gould conj. 

IV. 4 117 please you peruse] %fH please you to peruse Marshall, 
rv. 4. 161 agood] a flood Gould conj 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

I. 1. 81, 86 Page] Slen. Daniel corg 
I. 1. 82 Slen.] Page. Darnel conj. 

L 3. 98 mim] Nym Joicey conj. (N. & Q., 1894). 

I- 4 24 his head] Cotsall or his home Gk>uld conj 

L 4 40 ^^71 hoitier vert] une hoitine verde Darnel 

L 4. 48 mette le au\ mets la dans Daniel 
I 4 114 note For Daniel conj. read Daniel 
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II. 1. 44 What? thou liest/] What? Stanford conj What? 

thou, Alee! Staunton MS 

1. 189, 190 guest-‘Cavaleu'e?'\ guest, cavalier? Gould conj, 

2 26 After tins line Daniel adds, from (Q), ‘Fal. Well, go to; 
away; no nwre! 

3 81 Cried I aim ?] Qite je fainie f Wray conj 

4 71 Mrs Page.] Page Darnel conj 

4 72 Page.] om. Daniel ooig 

4 97 once to-night] soon at night Darnel conj. 

5. 4, 5 I ike,,, Thames^] a^id thrown into the Thames like a harrow of 
hvicher^s ojfal? Wheatley, from (Q). and to he thrown in 
the Thames like a harrow of Butcheo/^s offal? Daniel 

4. 87 note For Anon, conj. read Anon. conj. and Daniel conj. 

6. 100 vnconstan^cy] constancy Warburton MS. 

6. 16 fal Falstaff] fat Falstaff inH 

2. 3 niy daugfiter] my daughtee^s attire or my daughter is in whrte 
Danid conj. 

V. 2. 12 No man] No one Warburton 

V, 5 101—107 Page. Nay,,,,turoi? Mrs Pago T pray, .higher. Now 
wives’^ See,, . town ^ Poi*d. Now^ Ford. Nay ..tuni’^ 
Page I pray,., higher, Now..,mves? Mrs Ford 

(Showing the horns to her husband) See town? Ford. 
(Taking the boms and holding them up to Faktaft) Now, 
Watkiss Lloyd oonj (N. & Q, 1891), 

7. 6. 105, 106 do,.. town?] do these pair of horns Become their fore- 
heads better than tlmie o'lon? Orger conj. (reading these 
husbands). 

V. 5, 145 147 Ford. IVhat .jflar?.,.'pR^ei, O^d,] Mis Ford. What,, JUus? 

Mrs Page. A puffed man? Mrs Ford. Old, or Mrs Ford. 
What,. flax? A puffed man? Mrs Page. Old, Watkiss 
Lloyd conj (N & Q., 1891). 

V. 5. 156 fianmel] flamen Warburton conj 
a plummei] Orplummet Daniel 

y. 6. 168 by this] by this time Danid conj., reading as verse. 

V. 5. 214 note For Cartwright conj. read Daniel (Cartwright conj ) 

Mbasuke fob Measubb. 

I, 1. 8, 9 But your sufficiency, as yovr worth is able Moore conj. (N. 

& Q, 1888). But: add, to yowrs, suffioienGy mid worth as 
ahle Tiessen conj. 

L 1. 11, 12 terms For] terms Of Orger conj. 

L 1. 18 soul] zscd H. T, conj. rule Orger conj, 

L 1. 20 love] lore 13,. T. conj, 

I. 1. 52 note For Warburton read Warbiurton (withdrawn in MS,). 

48—2 
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I 1. 67 sot^ seed H. T. conj. 

I. 2. 116, 116 weiyht The icords] hy I’ight The worth H T. conj. 

hy weighty Tlije award Orger conj. 

I 2. 127 foppery] frippery H T. conj 
I 2. 128 morality] leality H T. conj*. 

L 2. 161 fmdt] guilt Gould conj. 

I. 3. 20 weeds] edU Orger conj. 

I 3. 22 ca^/c] case Orger conj. (reading sleep in line 21). 

I. 3 26, 27 noU..moch*(T\ not for use^ in time thus male The rod more 
mocldd Joicey conj. (N. & Q, 1891). 

I. 3. 42, 43 never.,. slander] nder he in the fight To do \t slander 

Moore conj*. (N. & Q., 1888) 

L 4. 30 niaTce me njot your story] male me not your stale Oi^er conj. 
L 4 41 as hlossomitig time] at blossoming time Jolinson conj 

H. 1 19 passing] pannel'd H. T. conj. 

n. 1. 21, 22 made... seizes] made To justice Justice seizes Steevens conj. 

(ending 1. 21 at made) made To justice, justice eyes 
Spence conj (N & Q, 1888). 

II. 1 39 run from hrales of ice] ransom hreals of vice Joicey conj. 

(N. & Q , 1891) range in hrales of vice Id conj. (N. & 
Q, 1892). 

XI, 1. 148 supposed] subpoened H. T. conj 
IL 2. 163 preserved] professed Oiger conj. 

IL 2. 180 saint] soul Gould conj 

II. 3. 30, 31 but lest. As that the sin] that lust^.In that this sin 

H T. conj. 

n. 3. 32 Vi'hich sorrow] World-Sorrow H, T. conj 

IL 4. 7 studied] steadied H. T. conj 

IL 4 9 note For Hanmer read Hanmer (Warburton). 

II 4 12 heats for vani] heats, for vain Orger conj. 

IL 4 90 toss H. T. conj. 

IL 4. 122 feo^ry] federary H. T conj. 

IL 4 138 putting on] putting off H. T. conj 
m. 1 31 serpigo] vertigo Wray conj. 

nL 1. 95 prenzie] frippery H, T. conj. 

m 1 98 prefazie guards] frippery gauds H. T conj. pharisee garbs 

Joicey conj. (N & Q, 1891) 

III 1. 101 give H thee, frorri] quit thee from Orger conj., inserting after 

this line And give thee licence from thy sister^s shame. 

III. 2 45 note Read It h not domi z’ ihl last reign Warburton. 

IIL 2. 265 How... made] How many lUemse wade Joicey conj (N. & Q., 
1894). 

IV. 1, 74 Our. .sow] Nor, emm to reap, forget oar time to sow Orger conj. 

IV 3. 86 To the under generation] To yon degenerate one Joicey conj. 

(N. & Q , 1891) 

IV. 3. 92 that... I avi] that hy great injunction, as I aan Oiger conj. 
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IV. 3. 141 comh%nedP[ commanded Orger conj 

IV. 4 23 reason, dares her no'\ reason^ dare she not Oiger couj 

IV 4 24 hearsl boasts Orger conj. 

IV. 4 29 receiviTigl reaving H T conj 

V. 1 422 noidow] ehidow H T conj. 

V. 1 490, 491 Q%ve...diat'\ He w that , ---Give.., mme, Joicey conj. 

(N & Q., 1891). 

The Comedy op Errors. 

L 1. 53 dhStingnisUd hit by\ distinguished hj Orger conj 
I, 1. 132 whm^ him Marshall conj 

I. 1. 134 Asia] Italy Upton conj. 

n. 1. 112 Wear.. .man] Wear gold away: so rtmu Joicey conj. (N. & 
Q , 1894). Where gold, and no man is Spence conj. (N. & 
Q., 1894). 

and no ma/n] and so any man Marshall conj. 

IL 2. 28 wp<m my without my have Orger conj 

m. 1. 89 Once this] Weigh this Marshall conj 
m. 2. 49 a bed Vll take them] a God Fll take thee Orger conj. 

17 . 1. 21 I buy.../ buy] Ay, buy. ..ay, buy Joicey conj. (N. & Q., 1894). 
IV. 3. 12, 13 What, have] Where have Joicey conj. (N. & Q , 1894). 

IV. 3. 22 sob] form Joicey conj. (N. <& Q., 1894) 

V. 1. 121 death omF] wretched Orger conj. 


VOLUME II. 

Muon Ado about Nothing 

I. 3. 46 And who, and %oho9 which] and who— and who— which Mar- 
shall 

n. 1. 221 as., t&rmwwxtions] as contagious as terrible Orger conj 
H. 1. 229 here] there Marshall conj. 

IIL 1. 45 full] fully Wray conj. 

IIL 3 19 note For Warburton read Warburtori (withdrawn in MS.). 

IIL 3 138 encounter.] encounter— IVlarshall conj. (reading thy in 1 139 
as Ef) 

IV. 1. 44 Dear my lord, if] Dear my lord — [Ho pauses from emotion] 
If Marshall, arranging as Stoovous 

IV. 1, 156 note For Grant White read Grant White (Warburton MS.), 

IV, 2. 63 Yerg. Let them he in the hands — Con Off, coxcomb!] Yorg. 

Let them be in the hands— Con Of a coxcomb ]\lai*shall 
conj. 

V. 1. 16 Bid sorrow wag, cry hem I] Hem, sorrow away, md sigh 

Oi^er conj. 

V, 1. 16 note For Steevens conj. read Marshall (Stcevens conj.). 
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V 1. 17 dimiiLI meek Orger conj 

V. 1. 113 almost coDie] c<yme MarbhaU conj 

V 1 223 incensedl inseased Wraj coiij. 


Love’s Labour's Lost. 

L 2 173 turn smmet] tune sonnets Marshall conj. 
n i 25 to 's seemetA] to us it seems Marshall conj 
n 1 45 fittedl profited Orger conj. 

II. 1, 121 Biron, What\ Biron. (Turning to MaiiaJ }VInit Doubleday 
conj. 

n 1. 122, 124, 126 Ros.] Mar. Doubleday conj. 

HL 1 3 Cooicohnel] Quand Colinelle Marshall conj 

m 1 21 them men of note — do you note me^ — thai\ them men of 

note— do you mtef — men thcd Marshall conj 
m 1. 24 pennyl sum Joicey conj (N. & Q, 1893) 

IIL 1. 67 %n the maiZ\ in these all Marshall. 

rv. 1 137 Armjctdo d tW owe] Armador at tN om Marshall. 

IV, 2 3 sa^iguUj in hlood] sanguigno^ %n blood Marshall 

IV. 2 49 call, ,priGkei\ call% the deer the frvncess killed^ a pricket 

Marshall conj. 

IV 2. 83 Pteroing'l 0— piercing Marshall. 

IV. 2. 113 Thai sings\ That singeth Marshall 

IV. 3. 113 note For Colher MS. read Marshall (Collier MS ) 

IV. 3. 138 hairs v}ere\ haids Marshall 

rv. 3 176 men I'lke you, men of inco^istancy] men, lile men — of strange 
inconstancy Marshall 
IV. 3. 251 schooZ\ shades Orger conj. 

IV. 3 252 heauifs„AoelL’\ deviVs crest, — becoming SCeaven well! Orger 
conj. 

V. 1. 24, 25 Lai(^ ,.Pnscia7i\ Laus J)eo, bone, intelligo. HoL Bomf 
Bon, fort bon, precisian. Priscian Chaplyn conj 
V. 1, 110 myself a7id\ myself— and Marshall 

V, 2. 67 peittaunt-likel pertaunt-like ov pertaunt-lye or pur-Tunt like 
Marshall conj. planet-like Orger conj. 

V. 2. 155 stay, mocking intesided] stay, mocking, %ntended Marshall 
v. 2. 209 do but vouchsafel hut vouchsafe Marshall 
V. 2. 338 madma7i\ maid-man Marshall conj. 

V. 2 346 God, mr I, 6kUghts'\ God delights, nor T, ^[«irshall conj. 

V. 2. 515 the conients\ the intents Orger conj. 

V. 2. 728 parts of t%me\ pace of time Maishall conj 
V 2 742 these badges\ these, ladies, Oi^ger conj. 
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A Midsummicr Nighoj^s Dbram. 

II. 1 42 Thou'\ Indeed^ thoit Schmidt conj. 

II. 2 52 For lying soj Heniiia,] For, Sermia, lying so Schmidt conj. 

n. 2 118 njpe not] riped not Schmidt conj. 

III. 1 73 savours sHeet'\ savcnit^s vde Schmidt conj 

in. 1 76 So hatK\ So not Schmidt conj. 

IIL 1 93 If I ware fair, Thishy‘\ Iflweie J-airer, kSchmidt conj 

III. 2. 36 lodch^dl wasKd Orger conj 

m. 2. 49 Schmidt conjectured that something is lost here 

III. 2. 257, 258 Dom No, no; he^ll„,SeerrC\ Dem No, no, sir, no: 

Seem Schmidt conj Her. No, no; he'll — Dem. Seem 
Joicey conj. Dem. No, no, sir; still Se&ni Oi’son conj 
(Lit World, 1891) 

m. 2. 279 of question, of doubt] of doubt, of question Schrmdt conj. 

HL 2 406 SpeahL,,head?] Speai' m some bush where dost thou hide 
thy head? Warburton MS. 

III. 2. 421 why] wherefore Schmidt conj 

IV. 1. 39 woodbiTie] bindweed Wray conj. 

IV. 1. 163 Melted as] So melted as or Being limited os Schmidt conj 

V. 1. 59 and wondrous strange snow] and wondrous fiery snow Orger 
conj and wondrous flaming smmv Oraon conj. (Lit. World, 
1891). and wmidrous hasty-slow or and wondrous fast and 
slow or run post-haste and slow Tovey conj. (Guardian, 
1891) and womVrous strange enow Wood oonj. (Guaidian, 
1891). and wondrous warm mow Chaplyn conj. 

V. 1, 71, 72 play it^ Phil. JIard-handed men f] play 't? Phil Hard- 
handed mm, My noble Lord (or My gracious Dvhe), Schmidt 
conj., ending 1. 71 at num 

V, 1. 91 note For quoted by Halliwell read Marshall (quoted by 
HaUiwell) 

V. 1. 91, 92 noble,,. 9jmdt] res pert Js noble, tahm not in might but 
merit Richards conj. 

V. 1. 380, 381 give glimmering light. By] gives glimmering light But 
Oi*i5on conj. (Jit World, 1891). 

V. 1. 380 give] gidn Oi-ger conj. 


The Merchant ov Venice. 

I. 1. 143 and by adventuring] adverUitnng Mai’shall. 

I. 2. 62 hath] hales Wai*hurtou MS, 

II. 8. 37 some] soon Oyger conj 

III. 2 99 Indian beauty] Indlatis body Oigei* conj 
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in. 2. 162 hajp^ier than thB\ still happier than this Marshall conj. 
in. 2. 163 hui\ hut that Marshall conj 

in 5 68 do not mean ity theiih\ doe not^ onarrie^ then Orson conj (Lit 

World, 1891). do not ^cin it, then Joicey conj. (N & Q, 
1892), 

V. 1. 59 pattnes] pavements Orger conj 

As You Like It 

ii. 3. 8 honay\ brawny Orger conj 

II. 7. 73 the weary very meaws\ the weareri several means or the wear&rd 
every means Orger conj 

m. 2. 116 a desert desert he Orger conj. 

IIL 5. 7 dies and hves’\ drams out lives Orgei* conj 

IV. 3. 86 a ripe sister\ a ripe courtier Orger conj 
V. 3. 17 rmg timj^ wooing time Orger conj 

V. 4. 4 that /ear] that say Orson conj (Lit. World, 1891). 

V. 4 62 diseasesl disgraces Oiger conj 


70LUME III. 

The Taming of the Shrew 

I. 1. 14 son, myself, EUis conj. 

L 1, 48 Oentlemeni Gentlemen, pray Marshall. 

L 1. 206 it your pleasure w] it thus your pleasure is Marshall, 

I. 2. 186 friendl my friend Ellis conj. 

L 2. 247 as ash youl as ash of you Ellis conj. 

L 2. 274 adversaries do'] advocates use do Warburton hlS 
I, 2. 278 hen venuto] hen v^nutO Marshall conj. 

XL 1. 73 marvellous'] marvellously Ellis conj 
IL 1. 137 Well mayst] 'Well, mnyst Marshall. 

IL 1. 200 note For S. Walkei* conj. read Marshall (S Walker conj.). 
n. 1. 268 YesJ Not wise? yes; Ellis conj. 
m. 1. 4 this tiff] this, her sister, is Marshall 

IIL 2 84, 85 Pot. And, halt not] Tra. And yet you come not weU, 
Pet And yet I halt not Orger conj. 

UL 2. 87 rush m\ wish %t Orger conj. 
in. 2. 179 pday] play. They come, Ellis conj. 

III. 2. 227 my harri] my corn, my barn Ellis conj 

IV. 2. 35 Would „,for8toorn^] Though all the world hut her I had quite 

forsworn, Orger conj , transferring it to follow 1. 33 as 
part of Tranio’s speech. 

IV. 3. 30 mustard without] mustard, hut without Marshall (Ellis conj.). 
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IV. 4. 7 ^longeth to a] 'loiigs to a Marshall. 

IV 4. 10 Sirrah Bio^idello^ In a sex)arate lino, Mai-shall (reading with 

Hanmer m 1. 9). 

IV 4. 33 /, %pon\ I do^ upon Ellis conj 

IV. 4. 34 uudliifig] wdlvng too Ellis coiy 

IV. 4. 46 dond\ said and done Ellis conj. 

IV. 6. 63 she w] she’s Marshall 

IV. 5. 76 Welly Fetruchi6\ Welly welly Petruchio Marshall. 

IV. 6 77 Have to"] E&n'e ’s to Wray conj 

IV 5. 78 untoward\ toward Marshall conj 

V. 2. 66 send] here now send Ellis conj send word Marshall (reading 

Let us) 

V. 2 75, 76 That will I to me.'\ Thai will I — BwndellOy Go, hid ..to 

me. Marshall, ending the lines Biondelloy.. I go 


All’s Well that ends Well 

L 1. 5 evermore^ moreooer H. T. conj*. 

L 1. 63 [To Helen. Orger conj*. 

I. 1. 66 thg] his Orger conj*. 

L 1. 62 That thee mag] For thee to Wriiy conj. 

I. 2 42 of another place] of a higher place H. T conj 

L 2 44 of] hg H T. conj. 

I. 2. 62 fathers] fringes Wray conj. 

L 3 123 shoi^ sign H. T. conj. 

L 3 124 in gouth] on gouth H. T. conj. 

I 3. 182 appeach’d] impeach’d H. T. conj. 

I. 3. 214 note Add Warbui'ton MS. 

II. 1 3 both gainy all] hath deign ally Orgei* conj. 

n. 1. 13 hut the fall] hg the faU H. T. conj. 

IL 1 118 inaidiUe] inalimahle Wray coni 
TL 1. 176 slag] sag Wray conj. 

IL 1. 203 stdl] will Warburton coiy*. 

IL 3. 60 parcel] panel H T. conj. 

IL 3. 126, 127 Good ..so-] Good.. .not so: Wray conj. 

IL 3. 141, 142 virtue and she /«] virlm has she As H, T. con]. 

XL 8 176, 177 whose.. .seem ..brief] such like cereniong ..U seesns.^dove 

H. T. conj. 

IL 3. 179 more . space] soon... state H. T. conj 

IL 3. 181 to me] to he H. T. conj, 

n 3. 209, 210 thee for a henf] theey for then — Warburton MS. 

IL 3. 247, 248 heat] abate H. T conj. 
n 5. 4 ‘Warranted] warranting H. T. conj 

III 1. 13 self unable] self enabled Wray conj. 
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m. 2 109 'iuooe the stiLl-peering\ wovmd the shill-parting Orger conj. 

move the shrill-piercing Wray conj, 

III 4 29 greatest\ strictest H. T. conj 

IV. 2. 20 harenessi baseness H T. conj (reading haselg in 1 19). 

IV. 2. 28, 29 to love^ That I will work"] to serve The whiles I mrh 
Orson conj (Lit World, 1891). 

IV. 2. 38 make ropis.,,8cafre\ lay traps^ and set such snares Orger conj. 

maXe hopes for such a lure Watkiss Lloyd conj (N & Q , 
1891). 

IV. 3. 18 rehellmi\ retrihviwn H T. conj. 

IV. 3. 59 arming] arraying H. T conj. 

TV, 3 1*77 Inoio are] knew .. were Warburton conj. 

V 2 18 prutr.^xai] cut of fortunes cry or one of fortune's cats Orger 

conj. 

V 3 96, 97 subscribed To mine own fortune] described To her my 

fortune H T conj. 

V. 3 100 In heavy] On hawng IL T. conj. 

V 3. 146, 147 toU for this: I^ll]pay toll , forthis^ — H. T. conj. 

V 3. 214 Her infinite cunning] Her 07mty coming Evanb conj. 


Twelfth Night 

L 3. 127 f(mne‘Colvured\ clareit-colow ed Joicey conj. (N. & Q , 1894), 

I, 6. 166 very comptible] easy cowed^ liable Orger conj. 

I. 5. 239 adoroAims^ fertile] faithful adoratioTis fertile Joicey conj. (N. 
& Q., 1894). 

n. 5. 59 with cars] by crows Orger conj. with cues Joicey conj, (N* 
& Q, 1894). 

5. 114 rani’] cranik Nicholson conj. (N. & Q, 1891) 

1. 98 hu] he Warburton. I Warburton MS. 

3. 15 And thcmiks,.,twir7is] And thanks, and evermore thanks. Oft 
good turns Orger conj 
HL 4 212 note For Warburton (?a misprint; read Warburton (corrected 
in MS.). 

IV. 1. 66 botcKd] hatchd Warburton MS 
V. 1. 29 obey] sway Warburton MS. 

The Wintee*s Tale. 

I. 2. 448 note For Malone conj read Warburton MS and Malone conj. 
L 2 458, 469 friend, and comfort The,..hyl nothing] friend and com- 
fort! The... wot nothing Adams conj. (N, & Q., 1892). 

L 2. 469 part.., nothing] and pardon his crime, hut offspring Watkiss 
Lloyd conj. (N. & Q., 1892), readmg God comfort in 1. 468. 
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L 2. 459 hvt Tiothingl hy Ma noting Orger couj. 

XL 2 49 liatnTfyeftd of] mur/nur^d of Wray conj 

IL 3 67 mankind] vampire Wray conj 

IL 3. 74 waman-tired] womaiMrid Wray conj. 

III 2 93 give] hold Wray conj 

in. 2. 120 Jiattiess] hlackneas Wray conj 

IIL 3. 63 boiled hraim] hroiVd hraim Wai‘})iu*ton MS 

rv 1. 6 note For Warburton read Warburtoii (withdrawn in MS ). 

IV. 4 116 growing] blowing Warburton MS 

IV 4 243 clamour] slacken Wray conj. 

IV. 4 340 handed] hended Warburton MS 

IV. 4 392 noto For Collior MS read Warbirrton MS and Clollier MS. 
IV. 4, 669 undreaviCd] undee^rCd Warbiutou MS. 

V. 1 58, 69 stage,,. appear] stage^ Whm'e we offenders show, appecrr 
Orgor conj. 

Y. 1. 60 uind begin, ^^Vhy to tne^^] Demanding, Why to met Orger 
conj 

V. 1. 160 note For Heath conj. read Heath conj*. and Warburton MS 
V. 3 58 for the stone is mine,] TranspohO to follow wnage. 1 57, 
Warburton MS. 


YOLUME TY. 


Kraa John 

I . 1. 169 wifds] om Warburton MS. 

n. 1. 114 note For Warburton read Y^arburton (coiTected in MS.). 

II. 1. 186 — 188 sm,,.sin...%njury] son,.. son {Ids injury Her injury), 

Spenoo conj. (N. & Q., 1894), reading sins in 184, 188, and 
And punwUd in 180 

IL 1. 190 And all for her;] And all for ker-~f^or her; Man^all 
HL 1. 110 note For Anon. conj. read Keay (Anon, conj ). 

HL 1. 283 Against.. •.unswre] Against an oath, the truth then most unsure. 

Orson conj. (Lit. World, 1891) 

IIL 4. 21 now see] you see Mai’shall conj 

IV. 1. 7 note For Grey conj read Marshall (Grey conj.). 

iv. 2. 42 then lesser is my fear^ than less — so is my fear — MarshalL 

IV. 3. 71 note For Parmer conj. read Parmer conj and Wai'burtou MS. 

V 6 12 eyeless] aidless Joicey conj 

King Richard II. 

I. 1 168 Despite , lives] (fiespUe of death) that lives Warburton MS. 

I. 2 73 Desolate, desolate] Desolate, ah^ desolate Marshall conj. 
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I 3 83 note For S. Walker conj read Marshall (S Walker conj ). 

ii 1. 17 other flattering sounds^ other ^ flattering soiindsy Turner conj. 

II 1 18 praises, of whose ,fond\ praises of those wastes that rife are 

found Joicey conj. 

II 1. 277 le Pott Blanc\ MorhiJian Gark and Wnght conj (withdrawn). 
IL 1. 284 Qnointl Comt Marshall 
II 2 51 Fou^ No! Eke conj. 

II 2. 90 Sirrah^ In a separate line, Steevens. 

II 2 94 To-day others] I caine hy to-day, and calVd there Marshall, 

arranging as FfQg. 

II, 2. 108 — 120 Gentlemen Joo;] Printed as prose hy Marshall. 

II 3 22 my brother Worcester^ Worcester, my brother, Marshall conj , 

reading It is .Sent as one line, 
n, 3 69 M to you~\ is To you — Marshall. 

II 3 70 My lord, my a7isioer'\ [Interrupting angrily] My answer 

Marshall, ending 1 69 at is. 

III 1. 42, 43 Come... complices /\ To fight with Qlendoioer And his 

accomplices. Come, lads, away Eke conj. 

HI. 2 175, 176 feel want, Taste gnef^ like you feel want. Like you 
taste grief MarshalL 
iiL 2. 212 growl sow Warhurton MS 

ni. 3. 18, 19 oppose not myself Against] dare not oppose Myself against 
Marshall. 

m. 3 20 Welcome, Harry: what^ What, Harry! welcome' MarshalL 

ni. 4. 73 Thou, old] Thou, — [She pauses, as if half-choked by her 
emotion] Old Marshall. 

m. 4. 74 How dares] Put in a separate hne by Marshall, 
rv. 1. 135 in common mew] in tfi command view Warburton MS 
T. 3 115 a word] the Word Warburton MS 

1 Henry IY. 

I. 3 64 6na/;] bright Warburton MS. 

I. 3. 194 If... night ^ Contmued to ‘Wor.’, Silence conj. (N. & Q, 

1891). If he fall ini Good knight ! — Smith conj. (N, & Q., 
1891) 

II. 4. 237 note For Taylor conj. MS read Warburton MS. and Taylor 

conj. MS. 

in 1. 232 oaths] truth Warburton MS. 

in. 2. 51 such] much Warburton (corrected in MS.) 

in. 2. 166 met] meet Warburton MS. 

IV 1 98 that wUK] that cwt Joicey conj (N. & Q., 1894). tkai wait 

Spence cory. (N. & Q, 1895) 

V. 2 ^ aU our lives shall 6e] shall be, still Warburton MS. 

V 2 35 seeming] seemly Warburton MS. 
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2 Henry IV. 

L 2. 234 I vnll] It mil Warburton MS. 

I, 3. 37 hideed foot\ Indeed^ the infant actioii^ scarce on foot Orson 

conj (Lit. World, 1891), reading in with Johnson in 

1. 36. 

n. 2 52 Prince. It, thought, and thou] It would he eoerg nvan\^ 

thought, P. Hen Thou Warburton MS. 
n. 3. 26 note For Soymour conj read Warbm*ton MS. and Seymour 
conj. 

II. 4 176 For neif read neaf. 

n. 4 316 note For Grant White read Grant White (Warburton MS.). 
IV. 1. 94 — 96 My brother, ,partictdar,] 

My brother general, the cormvonxcealth. 

Is brother bom an household crmlty 
I make my quarrel in particular, 

Orson conj (Lit. World, 1891). 

My brother general the comnumioealtk 
[7 male my germed quarrel: and, to that] 

To brother bom an household crudity 
I make my quarrel in particular, 

Tovey conj. (Guardian, 1892). 

IV. 1. 94 My brother,,, commonwealth] Misorder general in the convnio tv- 
wealth Joicey conj. 

IV, 3. 41 Rortve, * I came^ Rome, thdr captain, — ‘ 7 came Joicey conj 
rv, 4. 79 leave] weave Warburton conj. 


Henry V. 

I. prol. 16 note For Lettsom conj read Warbui-ton MS. and Lettsom 
conj. 

I, 1. 86 unhxddeTi] unwntten Orson conj. (Lit. World, 1891). 

I. 2 57 Until,, years] Until four hundred years, less Uoenty one, 

Lindon conj 

I 2 228 Or] Fre Warburton MS. 

II prol 18 thee do] thee dare Warburton MS. 

II, prol. 32 distance, force a play] distance Foresee the (or our) play 

Mull conj. (1888). 

II. 1 59 doting] gloutvng Warburton MS 

IV. prol. 25 vesture] gesture Smith conj (N. k Q., 1892). 

IV. prol. 26 Investing, „coats] In resting laiik-lean cheeks on war-worn 
coats C. W. C. conj. (N. & Q., 1893). 

IV. 4 14 rirh] reins Marshall conj. 
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IV 6 34 note For Theobald ('W’arbm'ton) read Theobald CWarbiirton, 

withdrawn in MS) 

IV 6. 36, 37 note For Upton conj. read Upton coiij and Warburton 
MS 

V 2. 132 verjtes] veise it "Warbuiton MS. 

V 2 148 thy cool] my Bool Warburton MS 

V 2. 164 ?foo] do Warburton MS. 


VOLUME V. 

Preface, p xiii n<ite Mr Curzon’s copy of Richard III (1697) mentioned 
by Malone is probably that which had belonged to Mr Jennens, and 
ih perhaps still in Earl Howe’s library at Gopsall 

1 Henry VI 

L 1- 95 note Fo) oin. S TValker conj read om. Marshall (S. Walker 
conj) 

I 1. 96 alT\ aiul all Marshall (reading crotcrCd) 

L 1. 128 .it Talbot f ..amain^ Cued out amain^ A Talbot I ho f a 
Talbot! Marshall 

I. 1. 159 craveth mpply] agaves a supply Marshall 
I 1. 174 Qiotkiny] 7io thing Marshall. 

I. 2. 7 0th6)wh%les\ O' the whiles Marshall. 

L 2. 26 JScdtshury ?^f] That Salisbury's Marshall 
I 2. 148 and\ om. Marshall. 

I. 3. 87 have i?] have at it Oi*bon conj (Lit Woild, 1891) 

I. 4. 16 even these] even for these Marshall 

II. 2. 54 truly, it ««] tridy, no, His Marshall. 

II. 5 76 To King Edward the Third] Unto the third King Edward 

Marshall 

II. 6 83 faihef] sire Marshall, 

IIL 1. 29 If L„per verse] Were I ambitious, covetous, or worse MarshalL 
m. 3 47 laioly] lonely Marshall conj. 

III. 4 7 and] om. Marshall. 

m. 4 13 the Lord] Lord Marshall 

IV. 1. 176 Prettily, methought^ Right prettily Marshall. 

IV. 7. 3 death,, „captivity^ death,,, festivity, Orson conj. (Lit World, 

1891) 

V. 1 59 neither in birth or for] nor in birth nor in Marshall conj. 

V 3. 71 mdkes] mates Joicey conj. (N. & Q., 1894). 

V. 4. 172 nobles, to the crown of Englandl] nobles. Marshall copj. 
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2 Henry VI 

I 2 66 And^ 'be%ng\ Being hut Marshall. 

I 4 49 — 52 Buck True.,. thee Exeunt... guarded ] Buck [Examining 

the written papers] True .this^ [Holdmg up a pa]>er 
York Away... thee [Exeunt above, William Stafford with 
Duchess and Hume, guarded Marshall. 

IL 1 26 With ^Vlth so much holiness can you not do \t't 

Marshall 

II. 1 33 / ^rUhe^ Pmthee Mai-shall, eudiug the linos ^efwe. peers 

II 1 62 aTnd\ om Marshall 

II. 1. 68 Here comei\ Bee whete Marshall, i*oadiDg with Capoll iti 

1. 69. 

IL 1. 159 %n a day^ my lord^ my lord, vn a day Marshall 

IL 1. 181, 182 0 God thereby. 0 GodJ what mischiefs worl the 

wicled ones, thereby Heaping on their own heads concision! 
Marshall conj 

IL 2. 6 at fidl\ told at full Marshall. 

II 2. 28 duke\ Duke of York Marshall. 

IL 3. 98 Go, take hmice\ Go, taJke ye hence Marshall 

IL 4 102 and,^ om Marshall 

III. 1. 248 were set] set Marshall 

HI. 1 348 nourisJi] nurse Marshall. 

III. 2 26 thee, Hdl,] thee, love; Marshall. 

IV. 1. 21, 22 The lives of those., sum.^ The lives of those we have lost 

in figM, shall they Be.. .sum? Marshall. 

IV. 1. 70, 71 Cap Tes, Pole. Suf. Pole! Cap Pool! ..lord! Ay,] Cap. 

Yes, Poole. Suf Pooh! Cap. Ay, Marshall, 
rv. 1. 70 Cap Yes, ...lord!] Cap. Yes, Poole! Suf. Poole? Pooh! 

Bir — Cap. Aye, Lord Pooh f Marshall conj. 

IV. 3 6 note For om. Warburton read om. Warburton (restored in 

MS) 

rv. 4 43 the traitors hate] Jack Cade, the traitor, hiUcih Afarsball. 

IV. 9 30 05 traitor] traitor Marshall. 

IV. 10. 20 waning] •winning So quoted b 7 Grey. 

V. ]. 72 i •was] I loas thout man Marshall conj. 

V. 2. 211 note For Anon. conj. read Marshall (Auou. conj.) 


3 Henry VI 

I. 1 55 cmd you hotJi] you both Marshall 

I. 1. 62 sfweh] for such MarshalL 

L 1 84 And shall I stand^ What! shall I stand? Marshall conj. 
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L 1 193 unnaturally\ unnatural Marshall conj. 

I. 1. 196 Conditionally^ Conditional Marshall conj. 

I 2. 13 By\ om Marshall conj. 

I. 4 16 note For Lettbom conj read Marshall (Lettsom conj.) 

HI. 2. 131 unlooL^d fori l^oJdd-for Marshall 
IIL 3 140 hint no{\ yei , not Marshall. 

IV. 1. 22 andl om Marshall 

rs 1. 125 matterl mark Marshall conj , reading 2fy Stay as one hne, 
IV 1 125, 126 I Stay C!i'owii\ Not for the love of Edward^ hut the 
crown I stay Marshall, dividing the lines as Pope 
IV 2. 12 note For om. Yaughan conj. read om Marshall (Vaughan 
conj ). 

IV. 3 41 Yea^ brother, ,toof[ Bi other of Clarence^ what^ art thou here 

too*i Marshall 

IV 4. 19 Thu u it] ^Tis this Marshall 

IV. 7. 76 note Far om. Lettsom conj. read om. Marshall (Lettsom 
conj ). 

IV 8. 31 more a] more, Marshall. 

V, 1 4, 5 Transposed by Marshall 

V. 1. 38 And Emry u] Henry is now Marshall coiy. 

V 6 47 note For Warburton read Warbnrton (withdrawn m MS.). 

Richaed III 

I. 1 11 note For Warburton conj’. read Warburton conj. (withdrawn 

m MS). 

I. 1 15 note Read amorous looking-ylaas] amorous-looliny lass Yaug- 

han conj. 

I. 1. 16 majesty] mem (ne. mien) Warburton MS. 

I, 1 95 kindred] kin Marshall 

I 1. 98 Naught to do] Naught do Yaughan conj. 

T 2 59 note For Warburton conj, read Warburton conj. (withdrawn 

m MS) 

I 2. 101 I grant] I did, I grant Marshall 

L 2. 251 note For Warburton conj. read Warburton conj. (withdrawn 
in MS.). 

I. 3. 151 As little] A little Yaughan conj. 

L 4 89 0 sir •.•tedious] ^Tis better to be brief than tedious Miirshall 
conj 

I. 4 110 Not. a warrant] No, not. .warrant Marshall conj., reading 
110—112 as verse. 

I. 4 145 m thy mind] in the wind Joicey conj. (N. & Q., 1894). 

II. 2. 27 steal shapes] deal speech Warburton MS. 

lu. 3. 17, 18 Hastings.. .Rickard] Richard too... Hastings Marshall 

III. 4 48 sent] sent some one Marshall conj. 
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IV. 3. 43 

IV. 4. 1 

V. 3. 130 
V. 3 148 
V. 4 344 
V C. 9 
V. 5 28 

Note xxir 


wooer\ toidozcer "Warburton MS. 
prosjuerity] A&j^&nty 'Warburton MS. 

Doth^.^sUepf^ Thee in thy sleep doth comfoit: Miarshall. 
despair^ despair^ despair MarsbaJl conj 
son Qeorgds\ son^s Marshall. 
youngl the young Marshall. 

I>imded\ Devised Warburton MS. 

Marshall, following the Eoho arrangement, reads ‘ Say that 
the queen hath heartily consented &c.’ 


Heney VIII. 

Prologue, 8 helie/v^ recevoe Warburton MS 

Prologue, 21 true.,dntenc[\ truth,,. attempt Warburton MS. 

I 2. V4 chronides\ ckroniders Warburton MS. 

I 2. 82 once\ hence Orson conj. 

I. 2. 203, 204 Surv. Aft€r^..,^7cnif€^ Se\ After... hdfe^ — Surv. Jle 
Warburton MS. 

1 . 4. 108 hnock ii\ rock it (i.e. compose us) Warburton MS 
II. 1. 57 los^ love Warburton MS. 


VOLUME VI 

Troilub and Cbbssida. 

X. 3. 133 envious'^ endless Warburton MS. 

I. 8. 161 fusty’l rusty Warburton MS. 

I. 3. 238 note For Mason conj. read Warburton MS. and Mason conj. 

I. 3. 326 rndke no straiii\ makeH not strange Tovey coiy. (Guardian, 

1892). 

COEIOLANUS. 

1 . 9. 44 — 47 i/ade...aay/J Three lines, ending grom...made...say I 
H. Ingleby conj. (N. & Q, 1802), reading An overture 
with F£ 

I. 9. 44 alZ\ well Joicey conj (N, & Q., 1801) 

I. 9 46 Let. ..wars ^ Let it he made a coverture for his 'loearl Joioey 

conj. (N. & Q., 1891) * Let him he made a creature for 
the wars! Id. conj, (N & Q, 1892). 

Let him he made] Let lint he made L. Campbell oonj. 

VOL. IX. 49 
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n. 1. 1*76 hegin] hegTiaw Craig 

IV. 5. 185 hwi directly^ to say~\ Jmn.^ — directly to say Craig 
XV. 7. 62 inot\ hut Joicey conj. (N. & Q , 1891). 

as a cJiairl as a hair Adams conj. (N. & Q , 1893). 


PtOMBO AND Juliet 

L 1 35 lIowf\ Ilowf IT Hoio^ Qq 

X. 1. 185 propagate\ propogate 
I. 1. 213 rich in heauty^ onlyl nch^ in heiotie onely 
L 2. 15 earthi ee Marsliall conj 

I. 2 32 Which one\ Which^ on more mew, of many mine, being one, 

Marshall. 

X. 4 41 Add onire* Qg 

X. 6. 140 thisf.^dhis?'] tis^ Jis. Qg 
u. 2. 130 it?] it, The rest 

n. 3. 45 father! m.] father no, Q2Q3Q4 father, no, Qg. 
in 3. 73 taste f\ Qg taste? taste Q2Q4. tast The rest 

II. 3. 79 changed?] chanfd, Qg. 

in 4. 33 note For pardond mees Q^Qg read pardona-mees QgQg 
m 4. 64 solely] F^. solie Qg. soly The rest. 

H. 4 85 Why, is] Why? is Q4. Why is The rest 

n. 4 86 love?] Q5F4 lone, The rest, 

m 4. 181 Add Nurse behind. .rwall: Qg. 
m 5. 46 note Nor F^ read F^. 
nn 1 89 nothing?] nothing, Qg. 

ni. 1. 142 note For 142, 173 read 142, 145, 173. 
nn 3. 43 sa^st] sayest Qg 

HI. 4 17 note, For next, QqFf read next, Qo next. The rest, 
nn 5. 43 so?] so QgQgQg so, Qg 

m. 5 46 a minute] an hower Darnel, from (Qj) After this line 

Mr Daniel adds, from (Q^), Minutes are dayes, so mil I 
nwmher them, 

im 5 70 What,] What QgFf What? Q-. 

nn 5. 83 note For CoUicr MS. read Warburton MS. and Collier MS. 
nn 5. 129 How iiowJ] How now, Qg JIoio now QgQgQg 
tears^ tears Qg, tenres Qg. teares. Q4 
nn 5. 151 minion, you^ minion you^ Q 3 Q 3 Q 4 . 

nn 5. 177 hour, tide, time^ om. Adams conj. (N. & Q, 1893), reading 

Qod!8,„play as one lina 
iv, 1 16 slowed] slowed Qq. 

IV. 1 88 unstaidd] unstained MarshalL 

IV. 1. 100 note, For Too mealy FgFgFg read To mealy FgFgF^ 

V, 1. 1 truth] troth Marshall corg. 
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v; 3. 186 Substitute for note, Qg* Okwckyard 

Q*. (Mwchryojrd Tbe rest, 

V. 3. 291 Aa^e,] haie^ Q 3 Q 3 Q 4 . 


VOLUME YII. 

Timon of ATHBira 

1. 35 dalte$ in com^t^ dates in. Cornel Evans conj. 

% 6 Was to he’\ Was ever Evans conj. 

6. 79 yarn’ fees] frievyds Evans conj. 

JuIjIUS CiBSAK. 

Tin 1. 286 tcdh to you sometimes] sometimes talh to you Elze conj. 

Maobfth. 

L 2. 26 ^A^^7^^:fer3 6r6(Zi&] Litchfield conj. (N. & Q. ^92). 

L 6. 13 note For us] you Wray conj., read 14 t<^] you Wray 

Hamijit. 

1, 1. 117, 118 \Thfi niyM was wUd with tempest^ and the hea/d% 

Afiare (or Astir) with trains of fire andju^ms < 

Bid after stain (or dim) the sun*, 

^ Tovey conj. (Guardian, 

JSL 1. 13, 14 Idiyg<srd.,free] Niggard of guestiony and, of i mos, 

Not free Orson conj, 

Y, 1. 60 Oo,„fetch] Go to, y* are gone: get thee gone, fct h Tovey 
coiy. (Guardian, 1892). 


VOLUME vm. 

Kino Lhae, 

^xv, 2. 68 manhood! Mewf] mcmhoooL — Mew! Craig. 

OTH3BILI.O. 

X 33 grcunous] gracious sigmors Elze conj. 

XL 3. 181 pardon me;] pardon me: — Marshall 
Yu, % S91 l^m hleeddng, hut not hdVd or Ay ^^Asding, sir; 

not h^d Elze conj. 
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Antoistst and Clkopatsa. 

II. 2. 211 tended her ^ the €yee\ tended in lier eyee Joicey conj. (N. & Q., 
1891). Hended in hen eyes Anon. conj. (N. & Q., 1891). 
ii'i. 1. 27 Yentidiusl om. Elze conj. 
r^. 6, 7 Antony] Sir^ Mark Antony Eke conj. 

rV, 9. 31 Dermrely] Do yarely Elze conj. 

Cymbblinb. 

u, 4. 23, 24 diecipUne^ Now^.'unU] disciplines — Now winged^ — with their 
courage will Craig. 

II,. 5. 16 a German one] a germinani Leighton conj. 


VOLUME IX. 

Pbeiolbs. 

1 . I," 33 whole] bold Eke conj. 

IV. 6. 104 here 's] here is Eke conj. 

V. 3, 3 did] once did Elze conj. 

ozxvi. 2 his sickle, hour] his^ tickle hour %is sickle lower Brownlee 
conj, (N. & Q.,".4p93). 
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